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PREFACE. 


Ar the present moment, when India has been drawn so much 
closer to England by almost continuous steam communication, by 
the Electrie Telegraph, and, above all, by the sympathy which even 
the recent abortive effort to dissever the two countries has itself 
most remarkably tended to evoke, a Handbook of India has become 
an especial want. 

The vast extent of that region, however, which precludes the 
possibility of its being thoroughly travelled over and explored by 
any one man; the dimness of its history and uncertainty of in- 
‘formation respecting its antiquities, and the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactory accounts of the things most worthy. of inspection, render 
a Handbook of India a much more arduous undertaking than the. 
Handbooks of most other countries. When it is considered that 
_ the two minor Presidencies, which supply the routes for this ptesent 
volume, comprehend an extent of country equalling Spain and 
Portugal, France, Belgium, Switzerland, England, Prussia,. and ‘ 
Bavaria, the magnitude of the task will be better appreciated, and 
allowances will, it is hoped, be made for the numberless deficiencies 
in 1f9 execution. 

India abounds with objects of interest. It presents every 
imaginable varicty of scenery, from the loftiest and most sublime 
mountain ranges, to the gentle undulations and velvet swards of an - 
English park. Its natural products are equal, if not superior, to 
those of any region in the world, and would furnish endless mate- 
rials for the pen of the describer. It is rich in historical associations, | 
and there is scarce a hill which is not crowned with the picturesque 
ruins of some old fortress, little known or altogether unvisited by 
Kuropeans,-but bound up in the native mind with many a strange 
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tale and legend. In Europe the small remains of some ruined 
cloister, or the mouldering walls of a solitary castle, are sought out 
with eager interest; but India is a land of ruined cities, and In one 
of these the antiquities of a whole European province might be 
collected. The ruins of Brahmanabad, the Pompeii of Sindh, extend 
for twenty miles, and wherever the mattock of the excavator falls, 
curious relies come to light. The deserted city of Bijapar presents 
from a distance the appearance of a populous capital, and it 1s not 
until the desolate streets are entered, that the illusion is entirely 
dispélled. But Indian architecture can boast not only of what is 
curious aud surprising, but also of what is eminently beautiful. 
The Taj excels all buildings in the world in symmetry and rich 
decoration. The temples of Abu are not to be surpassed in orna- 
menture. The palaco of Amber is a structure before which the 
Alhambra shrinks into insignificance. It would be an error, then, 
to suppose that the task of composing a Handbook for India could be 
quickly or casily accomplished. | 

But, in addition to the vastness of the subject, there is another 
formidable difficulty with which the compiler of a Handbook for 
‘India has to struggle. Intense heat and malaria are great opponents 
to the most zealous explorer of autiquitics or of the picturesque. It 
happens that many of the most interesting Indian localities are 
situated among thick jungles, loaded with noxious vapors, and 
abounding with dangerous reptiles and wild beasts. Thus the caves 
of Salsette can never be securely examined by the traveller; and no 
one should explore the ruins of Mandu, unless fully equipped for a 
tiger hunt. It is partly for these reasons, perhaps, that the accounts 
of places furnished by Indian travellors are in general so vague and 
inaccurate. Were it not for the elaborate notices of Tod, Fergusson, 
and Newbold, the mere compiler would find it impossible to give an 
exact description of the scenery and remarkable architectural remains 
of Western and Southern India. 

But although it is not pretended that the Handbook for India 
in its present shape epproaches tho accuracy of the guidebooks to 
eoyntries which have been longer and more minutely scrutinized, 
the author hopes a beginning at least has been made, and that by 
the contributions and corrections of those acquainted with the 
_ subjects treated, and especially by the aid of persous actually resi- 
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dent ; in India, the work now given to the public may prove a trust 
_ worthy, though not altogether complete guide for travellers in’ Hin- 
dustin. Indeed it is only fair to state that whatever there is of value 
in the present pages is due to the suggestion, or research, of distin- 
guished Orientalists, or those who, from their practical acquaintance 
with Indian subjects, are eminently qualified to aid and advise. 
' The compiler of this volume, though he has himself travelled through 
many parts of both Presidencies, has profited largely by the labors 
of others, and tenders his most grateful thanks te Professor H. H. 
Wilson ; Colonel Faber, Chief Engineer at Madras; General Dickin-. 
son, late Chief Engineer at Bombay; Mr. Fergusson, author of the. 
Handbook of Architecture; Major Wingate, late Superintendent of. 
Survey in the 8S. Maratha country; Mr. C. P. Brown, of the Madras © 
Civil Service, author of the Zelugu Dictionary and other valuable 
works; Mr. Edward Thornton, and Mr. Hornidge, of the Statistical — 
Department at the East India House ; Colonel Cotton, of the Madras 
Engineers; the Rev. John Wilson, D.D., President of the Asiatic. 
Society of Bombay ; ; and Mr, A. F. Bellasis, late Collector of 
Haidarabad in Sindh. Mr. Walter Elliot, Mr. Sim, and Mr. 
Chamier, of the Madras Civil Service, and Mr. Lestock Reid, of the 
Civil Service of Bombay, lent their kind aid in the preparation 
of the Vocabularies and Dialogues, and several other gentlemen. 
supplied information as to localities with which they were specially — 
acquainted. 

It now remains to notice briefly the plait of the work, and to. 
explain some things which might, at first sight, appear objection- 
able. In order to make the work as useful as possible to the 
servants of Government, and persons resident in India, as well 
as..to the mere traveller, a greater amount of statisti¢s, and pre- - 
liminary ipformation of ali kinds, has been given than is usual” 
' in Handbooks. Many of the statistics are new, and have never | 
before been given to the public. Such are the names and direc- 
. tions of the Sub-Divisions in the different Collectorates,. and. 
their Chief Towns, and some of the Routes. To the etymology 
and correct spelling of names, much attention has been given, : 
and owing to the almost inextricable confusion in which neglect 
and indifference have involved this part 6f Oriental research, . 
the labor required here has been very considerable. This task “has 
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been rendered the more irksome from the conviction that, however 
necessary and useful the endeavor to restore Indian names to their 
original correctness may be, the attempt will be viewed with 
aversion by those who, having no knowledge of Oriental languages, 
are careless of the confusion and even serious mistakes arising from 
the want of system in the common method of spelling. In order to 
give an idea of the almost incredible absurdity, and ludicrous 
inconsistency of the popular mode of spelling adopted for Indian 
names, 2 few examples will suffice. It must be premised, however, 


_ that the following instances are ncither the most striking, nor the 


most important, but simply those that come first to hand. Take, 
then, as a specimen, the towns whose names are compounded with 
_ the words Marrukh, “happy,” and Path, “ victory,” in Thornton’s 

Gazetteer. Furrukinagar is the name of a district, and of a town, 
which are the subjects of consceutive notices in that work. The 
word 1s the same for both district and town; but it is spelled 
Furrucknuggur for the district, and Furuknugur for the town, both 
modes being wrong. In the next two notices for Wathganj we find 
Hutehgunge (Western), Fudehgunje (Eastern), the same word spelled 
in two different ways, in notices immediately following each other, and . 
both utterly at variance with the true Oriental name. Jn the next 
25 notices, the word Fath is spelled in eleven different ways— Fateh, 
Ruth, Futhe, PFutick, Buti, Futle, Futich, Futtih, Futtoo, Futtun, 
Mutty,—all modes being absolutely wrong. The words, too, with 
which Fath is compounded are spelled differently in consecutive 
notices. Thus Garh is spelled Ghur in one linc, and Gurh in the. 
next. .And Pur, a town, is spelled alternatcly Poor and Pore. 
Now, let this method be applied in Indian schools for the spelling 
_ of English names. We should then have Zaneaster, or rather some 
corruption of the word, for the town, and Zongeester for the county, 
West Rading and Last Roding, York, Yark, Yirk, Yortek, and so on 
for eloven varicties. Tho absurdity and inconvenience of such a 
‘system Is palpable. A map of France prepared for English schools 
on the plan of accommodating French sounds to the Enghsh ear, 
would abound with such barbarisms as would be intolerable to 
every person of education and refinement. Must not then an edu- 
eated native of India be disgusted with the mis-pronunciations and 
- mais-spellings of English writers? In the popular mode of spelling 
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Indian proper names. the aspirates are continually omitted, or in: 
serted where they ought not to -occur; and in innumerable cases 
letters are changed in a way that deprives the representative word of 
all resemblance to the original. Surely the Huinee of English maps 
for dihni, Hungut for Héngal, and Broach for Bharuch, must be very 
uncouth and ridiculous to Indians, and sunply unintelligible te 
the lower class. Even the general English reader now smiles 
at the ridiculous substitutes: for Oriental names, which appear 
in the writings of the first servants of the East India Com- 
pany; af Sir Roger Dowler (Siraju’d-daulah) imprisoning the 
helpless English, who revenged themselves by treating his name 
with a barbarity equal to his own towards themselves; or at the 
ravages of the Sow Roger (Sahu Riji), and the exploits of the 
valorous Bouncello (Bhonsle), But the popular mode of spelling at 
present, if not quite so ridiculous, is much lcss consistent than that 
of the old jargon, leads to the gravest errors, and can amuse no one. 
But these inconsistencies assume a more serious aspect, when 
we find them leading to important historical and topographical: ° 
errors. It will be necessary to instance a few of these, in order to — 
convince the English reader that, owing to the incorrect spelling of | 
Indian names, the grossest mistakes are gradually creeping into 
influence. | 
_ The first instance may be taken from an Indian city, which - 
has of late acquired an unhappy celebrity in this country, from-_ 
Cawnpore. Of this city, Thornton says ‘‘the importance of 
this place is indeed altogether of recent date, and resulting 
from its selection in a.p. 1777, as a military cantonment by the — 
British authorities. It does not appear to be mentioned by Baber © 
in his narrative of military operations in the Doab ; and it 1s passed © 
_ over in the Ayeen Akbery. The first notice of it is perhaps that by® 
Reunel.” This idea of the modern foundation of Cawnpore springs 
partly, if not entirely, from its incorrect spelling. Cawn is the . 
barbarism adopted by the historian Orme for the Persian word 
Khan, “a lord,’ and was contemporaneots with the equally bar- 
barous chan, which was the corruption that found favor with “Dow. 
Cawnpore was, therefore, supposed to have been built by some 
Muhammadan nobleman, and therefore to be a comparatively modern - 
place. But the correct spelling of the word Kanhpur, shows: that 
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it is a Hindd word, meaning ‘the city of Kanb,” or Krishnah. It 
is, in fact, a place of primeval antiquity, and from it the Kanhpi- 
riyah Rajpits have their title, a tribe that entered Awadh (Oudh) 
many centuries ago. | 

__- By those who have not examined and compared maps of India 
and the books of routes through that country, the biunders and — 
confusion created by incorrect spelling can hardly be imagined, In 
gome cases quarter-masters of regiments have been unable to | 
identify the name of a single place in routes furnished to them 
from the Government offices, and have sent in new drafts of the 
routes with the names spelled in an entirely different manner, 
though the places intended were in each case the same.* The com- 
piler of this Handbook, on comparing the Madras Government Route- 
ook with the map of the Trigonometrical Survey, was scarcely able 
to trace any similarity in the names. Thus the Tamraparni Trver is 
called in the Route-book Tamberperny; in Thornton's Gasetteer, 
Tambaravari; in Walker's map, Pambouri; and in the Trigono- 
metrical map, Chindinthura. Thus, too, dr, in Tamil, signifies 
“river”; but the compilers of the Route-book, ignoring that simple 
fact, continually add “river” to dr, which they frequently write 
aur, making it a proper name. Not content even with this, they 
sometimes prefix the word auddy, a corruption of the Sanskrit adi, 
which also means “river,” to dr. Thus the phrase occurs, “cross . 
the Nuddy-ar river,” equivalent to “cross the river, river, river,” 
though all that is meant is, cross a stream. Gira is ‘a mountain,” 
and Gadt, in Telugu, or Garhi, in Hindistani, is ‘‘a fort;’”’ but 
Maps and Route-books write Gherry, Ghurry, or some similar cor- 
ruption, for both “fort” and “mountain.” Thus the Neslyherries 
is written for Nilgiris, “blue mountains,” and Gheriah for Vyaya- 
* durg, simply a fort. Indifference to the meaning of names is 
the prolific parent of another series of mistakes, for nearly all 
Indian names of places are significant, and the etymology is 
obscured and the meaning lost by their perversion. Thus 
Kidghaspir, which signifies “paper-town,” and is so called on 
account of a paper manufactory there, is made into Raguspoor, which 
is utterly meaningless. Adkamdrt, ‘‘ crow-killer,” a village so. called 


# See a remarkable instance in the JouMnal of the Bengal Asiatie Soctety for 
1834, vol. 111., p. 286. 
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from a plant thought by the natives to be poisonous to crows, is per- 
verted into Cuughmahry.* Eranair is pronounced and written Knnore, 
according to the popular English mode; but this means, ‘‘ What 
town?” Ifan Indian peasant were asked the way to What Town, 
how is it possible that he could reply satisfactorily? This case, and 
the others that have been quoted, will, perhaps, be a key to the 
difficulty experienced by Englishmen when travelling in India in 
getting information as to places. They ask an unintelligible ques- 
tion, and if they do not succeed in extracting the information they 
want, too often wreak their anger on the unfortunate and bewildered 
Indian. In military expcditions these mistakes have sometimes had 
most scrious consequences. And it was the consideration of the- 
‘necessity of furnishing the traveller with names which would be 
understood by the natives that led to the adoption of the correct 
modegf spelling in the present work. 

In fact, notwithstanding the difficulty occasioned by the 
inconsistencies of the popular spelling, it was originally intended 
to adopt it, and a considerable portion of tho work had already 
been written according to it, but then tho insuperable obstacle 
that has been already noticed arose. It was found that 
the natives themselves could not recognise a single word, if 
spelled and pronounced according to the common method. It 
was obviously a matter of imperative necessity that the traveller 
should be able to make the names of places intelligible to the 
natives. This could only be effected by spelling and pronouncing 
the words according to the nutive system. Otherwise, to a native 
of the Madras Presidency, Jfasudipatam, Vizagapatam, Triplicane, 
Pondicherry, Conjeveram, Seringapatam, and Travaneore would be 
utterly unintelligible. The mention of these words would merely 
elicit from a native a shake of the head, or an intimation that he 
did not understand Enelish. Whereas MachAlinatnam, Vishdkh- 
patnam, Tin vale kedi, Pudu chert, Kanehipuram, Shrt ranga patnam, 
Tiruvankodu, would be understood at onec, and the direction would 
, be pointed out, or the traveller guided to the placc. The first time 
that each word occurs, however, both the popular and the correct 


* For many similar perversions, sce an article by Prof. H. H. Wilson on 
Indian Geography, Oriental Magazite, Dee, 1824, p. 186. 
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form are given, and this, it is hoped, will render the new mode less 
distasteful. | 

In order, moreover, to save the general reader any trouble, the 
popular forms of all places likely to be known to him are inserted 
in the Index, as well as the correct forms. Those who desire to go 
more deeply into the subject of the spelling of Oriental words, may 
eonsult the Preface to Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms, where 
the whole question is fully and ably discussed. In some parts of 
the work the reader will observe mention of the East India Com- 
pany as still in existence, a circumstance which, when the length of 
time required to print the number of pages of which the volumes 
here given to the public consist, is taken into consideration, will 
need no further explanation. Part of the work was already m type 
when the recent change in the administration of India took place. 

In conclusion, the compiler desires to invite corrections {ge the 
numerous mistakes into which he is conscious of having fallen; 
and notices derived from personal observation of the many in- 


_- teresting localities, the description of which has been omitted, are 


solicited from all travellers who may use these volumes. It will 

be seen that the work has been constructed on such a plan as to 

admit of the insertion of a number of Routes, so that expansion 

will be easy. The work thus completed might not, indeed, contain 

all, or even the greater part of the objects of interest to be found 

in India, but it would, at least, furnish as much as any traveller 
would have time to inspect. 


‘Lowpon, 


January the 20th, 1859, 
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SEASON FOR visiTinc Iypra—Hurxts recarpinc Heartu, Drier, anp 
Comrort—Ovutrrit—Exprenses—Lists or Booxs on Inpra wWHick 
TRAVELLERS MAY PERUSE PREVIOUS To Stanriwe — OVERLAND 
JOURNEY — Brizr GeEogRAPHIcaL Derscrierion oF J[npIaA — 
CuronotocrcaL Tasies—-Frasts, Ceremonies, Sects, Dress, 
axp Manners or tue Natrtves—Invian Servants—W EIGHTS 
aND Mrasures—-Evropean Services—Fuynps anp Prensrons—~~ 
VocaBULARIES AND DYIaLocveEs. 


SEASON FOR VISITING INDIA. 


Tue most unhealthy season in India is that of the Rains, or from 
the beginning of July to the end of October. It is also the most 
trying to the constitution of a person fresh from Europe, and unused - 
to tropical heat. The following account of the climate of India at 
this season of the year, extracted from Dr. James Ranald Martin’s 
excellent work on “ The Influence of Tropical Climates on European 
Constitutions,” * will suffice to shew the traveller that he must select 
any fime but the Rains for the period of his arrival in Hindustan :— 
‘From the 15th of July to the 15th of October, and as the rains 
advance, we live in an atmosphere having all the properties of a- 
tainted vapour-bath; and, when the wind comes sifting through the 
Sunderbunds at south-east, we experience many of the inconve- 
niencics ascribed by Hennen to the sirocco of the Mediterranean, 
which, ‘without affecting the thermometer or barometer in any - 
remarkable degree,’ yet inflicts on the delicately sensitive human 
frame a feeling of indescribable languor and oppression, with an 
exhausting perspiration, much like that we suffer from in Bengal 
during the latter portion of the rainy season, and which a West 


* The Influence af Tropical Climates on European constitutions, including Practical . 
| «Observations on the nature and treatment of the diseases af Europeans on their ralern 
from tropiea! climates. Ky James Ranald Martin, F.R.S. London, John Chu Now 
Burlington Street, 1856. This work is an invaluable rade meeum for the tray Her on all 
matters connected with health, as 
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Indian lady, speaking of the sirocco, described as giving ‘the feel , 
as if she had been bathing in a boiler of syrup.’ This is the moist 
sirocco of Bengal. The mind, too, seems to partake in the general . 
relaxation, being unfitted for vigorous or sustained effort; in short, 
we here perccive the capiplentum, danguor et expletio, remarked by 
Petronius smongst the luxurious and dissolute Romans of his trme. 
The muscular system and that of the heart are relaxcd and weak- 
ened, and after a time they become irritable and very defcctive in 
tone. These circumstances, toecther with the mfluences of malaria | 
on the nervous system, appear to me to occasion the imtermitting © 
“Hulse so common to the old Indians. At this season, through the 
saturation of the atmosphere, the perspiration by evaporation is 
suppressed, but that by transudation is enormously merecased, thus 
rendering the system susceptible of the least impression from cold | 
or malarious exhalation, with a strong tendeucy to congestion m the 
‘abdominal vessels, while at the same time absorption is increased, 
and all the exerctions diminished. The excessive watery discharge 
from the skin during this scason must also, and of necessity, have 
the effect of rendcring the venous blood unnaturally dense, and thus 
eausc the European to be morc lable to congestive forms of disease. 
Dr. J. B. Williams refers the disposition to hver complaints, dysen- 
‘tery, and cholera, to the stimulating properties of the blood, deprived, 
as we lave sccn, of more than usual of its water and less of its 
hydro-carbon. Such is the rainy season, and such are some of the 
reasons fer its proverbial unhealthiness in all tropical climates. 
Tf it be truc that an individual in health ought to be in that state of 
perspiration in which it is insensible, what are we to think of the 
exhausting drain flowing from the pores of an European during this 
and the preceding scason, though differing in their modes of action!” 
It may be laid down, therefore, as a rule that the traveller 
should leave Europe at such a time as will enable him to avoid 
being in India during the rains altogether, or, at least, to escape 
passing that season in the steaming atmosphere of the low countries. 
Tn Sindh and the Panjab, indecd, or in the N.W. provinces, he will 
be better off during the rainy season, so that, if he decide to stop m 
India, he may frame his route so as to be in those parts at that 
period of the year. All persons who visit India, then, and have the 
option of the time at which they will leave Europe, should start at 
the beginning of October, so as to land in India on or about the Ist 
of November. Proceeding upward from the Presidency, whether 
Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, they may pass four or even five months 
in the low country, reach the hills by March or April, pass one or 
two months there, and descend, so as to reach Bombay, which we 
will assume to be the point from which they will return to Europe, 
in May; or, if they will pass a whole year in India, in November. 
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HINTS REGARDING HEALTH, ETC, xi 


HEALTH AXD COMFORT. 


The following remarks on Tropical Hygiene are condensed from 
Dr. Martin’s book, “‘ The Lnfiuence of Tropical Climates” :— 


Lhe Prevention of Disease.—The roper selection of localities far residence ; 
the avoidance of exposure to heat by day, and to dews and chills at night; care in 
diet, clothing, and excreise are far more essential for the preservation of health in 
India, as elsewhere, than medical treatment. Self quackery with calomel and other 
mercurial preparations is sure to destroy the most robust constitution, and many 


dives have been lost by the use of saline purgatives during scasons of cholera, 


The real way to escape discase is to observe strict temperance, and to moderate 
heat by all possible means, habituating the body from the beginning to the im- 
pressions of cold, for from dead ariscs the predisposition to receive and develop the 


_ seeds of discase, and after heat has thus morbifically predisposed the body, the sudden 


influence of cold has the most baneful cffcct upon the frame. 


Dress.—When Europeans enter the tropics they must bid adieu to the luxt 
of dinen—if what is uncomfortable, and, indeed, unsate in those climates, can be 
styled a luxury. The natives, from the lowest to the fughest, wear nothing but 
cotton. The cotton dress, from its slowness in conducting heat, is admirably 
adapted for the tropics. It must be recollected that the temperature of the 
atmosphere, sed dio, in the hot seasons exceeds that of the blood by many degrees, 
and even in the shade it too often cqnals, or rises above the heat of the body’s 
surface, which is always, during health, some degrees below 97°. Cotton, then, is 
cooler than dizen, as 2 slower conductor of the execss of external heat to our - 
bodies. Morcover, when the atmospheric temperature suddenly sinks far below 
that of the body, cotton causes the heat to be abstracted more slowly, and thus 
preserves to the wearer a greater equilibrium of warmth. Further, cotton absorbs 
perspiration, with greater facility than finen, and will maintain an equable warmth 
under a breeze where a dangerous shiver would be induecd by wearing Zinen. 

Woollen and cotton dresses are actually cooler in high temperatures than nen, 
as may be readily proved by placing two beds in the same room when the ther- 
mometer stands at 90°, and covering one with a pair of blankets the other with a 


. pair of linen sheets. On removing both caverings in the evening, the bed on 


~ 


which the blankets were placed will be found cool, the other warm; this arises 
from the woollen covering being a non-conductor, while the linen transmits the heat. 

In particular places, where the mercury takes a wide range in a very short 
time, flannel is & safer covcring than eution, but, m gencral, it is a less desirable 
covering, It is, in the first place, too heavy: secoudly, where the temperature 
ranges steadily a little below that of the skin, the flannel is too slow a conductor 
of heat from the body; thirdly, the spicule of the flannel prove too irritating, 
and increase the action of the perspiratory vessels, while the great object is to. 
moderate the process. A too frequent change of body linen is injurious, especially 
to newly arrived Europeans, as it stimulates the cuticular discharge too much. 
To change morning and evening is enough, even in the hot and rainy seasons; 
and to charige oftencr is simply injurious. 

Exposure —No European should vohimtarily expose himself at any season to 


, the direct rays of the sun. If forced to be out of doors, the chhdtd or large 


' wmnbrella should never be neglected, if he wish to avoid coup de soled or other 


dangerous consequences, The ample turbans of the natives are a great defence 
against fhe sun; and where an umbrella cannot be conveniently used, muslin 
twisted many times round an English jockey cap, with a white covering stuffed 
with cotton, such as worn by Sir C. Napicr in a well-known print, is the best 
protection. Similarly, the thick Aemerbands or waist-eloths of the natives pro- 


_ tect the important visccra of the abdomen from the injurious effects of cold. 


+ 
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feed. —There are no points of hygiene to which the attention of a new comer 
should be more particularly directed than to moderation and simplicity in his diet, 
A congestive, and sometimes inflammatory diathesis, with a tendency to general 
or local plethora, characterises the European and his diseases, for some years at 
least, after his arrival between the tropics; and hence nature endeavours to guard 
against the evil by diminishing the relish for food. The new comer, therefore, 
should avoid the dangerous stimulants of wine and liquors, as well as condiments 
and spices, which should be reserved for that general relaxation and debility which 
are sure to supervene during a protracted residence im tropical climates. “A vege- 
table diet is, geucrally speaking, better adapted for a tropical climate than animal 
food, especially in the case of tle unseasoncd European; not that it is quicker or 
easier of digestion, for it is slower, but it excites less commotion in the system 
during the digestive process, and is not apt to induce plethora afterwards. 
The febrile stricture, which obtains on the surface of our bodics, and in the 
secerning vessels of the liver, during the gastrie digestion of the food, as evinced 
by diminution of the cutaneous and hepatic seerctions, is proportioned te the dura- 
tion and difficulty of that process in the stomach, and to the quantity of tngesta ; 
and asa corresponding increase of the two secretions succeeds, when the chyme 
passes into the intestines, the necessity of moderating them by abstemiousness is 
easily percvived, since they are already in exeess from the heat of the climate alone, 
and this excess is one of the first links in the chain of causes and effects that 
ultimately leads to various derangements of important organs, as exemplified in 


_ the fevers and dysenteries, in the hepatitis and cholera of tropical regions. The 


newly-arrived European should content himself with a platn breakfast of bread 
and butter, with tea or coffee, and avoid indulging im meat, fish, or eggs, or 
buttered toast. The buttcr alone often disagrees, and occasions rancidity, with 
nausea, while it inercases the secretion of bile, already in excess. The dirty habits 
of the native cooks, who may be often seen buttering the toast with the greasy 
wing of a fowl or an old dirty piece of rag, will perhaps be of more avail than 
any medical caution In inducing Europeans to give up this injurious article of 
ood. 

He who wishes for health in the East must beware of late and heavy dinners, 
particularly on his first arrival, and must be satisfied with a light and early repast 


as the principal mei, when tea or coffee at six or scven o'clock will be found a 


grateful refreshment, After flis his rest will be as natural and refreshing as can 
be expected in such a climate, and be will rise next morning infinitely more re- 
freshed than if he had partaken of a heavy repast at a late hour. 

Fruits. —A limited indulgence in fruits, during the first year, is prudent; and 
there is little reason to believe that when ripe and eaten in the forenoon fruit has 
the effect of uritating the bowels. Particular kinds of fruit have peculiar effects 
on certain constitutions; thus sengoes lave sometimes a stimulating and heating 
effect, which often brings out pustules or cven boils, on the unseasoned European. 
The pine apple, though very delicious, is not a safe fruit at any time. The orange 
ig always grateful and wholesome, as is the shaddoek, owing to its cooling subacid 
qualities. The danane is wholesome and nutritious, whether undressed or cooked. 

Drink.—The great physiological rule for preserving health in hot climates is 
to keep the body cool. Conimon sense points out the propriety of avoiding heatin 
drinks, for the sume reason that leads us instinctively to guard aedinst a hig 
external temperature, During the first two ycars, at least, of residence, the nearer 
the approach made to a perfectly aqueous regimen in drink, the better the chance 
of avoiding sickness. Nothing is more salutary during the hot winds than iced 
beverages; they revive the spirits, strengthen the body, and assist the digestion. 
ice is invaluable, as well in sickness as in health. Moderately acid drinks, such 
as sharbat, are wholesome. Nature scems to point out the vegetable acids in hot 
elimates, as grateful in allaying thirst and diffusing a coolness from the stomach al] 


tf 
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over the body. The prophylactic influence of spirits and tobacco against night 
exposure, malaria and contagion, appears to be a delusive doctrine. 

fxercise.—The perspiration, biltary and other sceretions, being already in 
excess In equatorial regions, a persevcrance in the customary European exercises 
would prove highly injurious, by promoting and aggravating the ill effects of an 
unnatural climate. Such excess very soon leads to debility, and to dimintehing 
action in the functions alluded to, and to a corresponding inequilibrium of the 
blood. It is only at particular periods of the day or year that such active or 
passive exercise as the climate admits should he taken. ‘When the sun is near 
the meridian all nature is torpid, and seems to suggest inactivity to man. The 
natives, though fitted by nature to bear the climate, take more care to moderate 
the effects of heat than Europeans, especially in light clothing, abstemious food, 
and tranquil habits. Gestation of every kind, whether in pilkis or spring carriages, 
is a species of passive exercise exceedingly well adapted to a tropical climate. 
The languid state of the circulation of the blood in old Indians is pointedly shewn 
in the disposition to raise the lower extremities on a line with the body when at ~ 
rest; and this object is completely attained in the palki, which, indeed, renders it 
a peculiarly agreeable vehicle. On the same principle may be explained the plea- 
surable feeling and utility of shampooing, where the gentle pressure and friction of 
the soft Asiatic hand over the surface of the body, but particularly over the limbs, 
invigorate the circulation after fatiguc, as well as after long inaction, and excite the. 
inert cuticular secretion. The Aisa or Aair-glore of India is an admirable means 
of giving additional effect to shampooing, a practice which to the indolent wealth 
natives 1s a real and effective substitute for cxercise. The sewing is much use 
by the natives, and in the hot and rainy season might be practised in the early 
mornings and evenings within doors when the weather did not admit of gestation 
inthe open air. In chronic disorders of the visecra, it could hardly fail to be 
grateful and salutary by its tendency to determime to the surface and relax the 
sub-cutaneous vessels, which are generally torpid in these diseases. 

Bathing.—Vihe cold buth is death, not during intemperance, but in the collapse 
which follows a debauch, or indeed any other great futieuc of body or mind. Itis 
also dangerous under every form of visceral disease ; but the healthy and temperate 
may safely partake of it. ‘The truth is the cold bath is a prize due to, and gained 
by, the temperate ; to all else it is eminently unsafe. The healthy and temperate 
should rezularly and daily persevere in the use of the cold bath from the moment 
they enter within the tropics, and when, from long residence there, the funetions 
begin to be irresular, or defective, they may prudently change by degrees to the 
tepid bath, which then becomes a most valuable part of tropical hygiene. The 
cold bath may be used at any hour of the day, though the morning and evening 
are generally sclected by Kuropeans in the East, immediately after leaving their 
couch and before dinner. At both these times the hath is very refreshing, and 

owerfully obviates that train of nervous symptoms so generally felt by Europeans 
an hot climates. Before dinner it scems to exert its salutary influence on the 
surface of the body, and, by sympathy, on the stomach, removing the sensation of 
thirst, which might otherwise induce too free potations at dinner. It is always 
imprudent to bathe while the process of digestion in the stomach is going on, as it: 
disturbs that important operation. To persons of ordinary health, but, who are - 
not robust, fle cold bath will be found tonic and agrecable in India, from the 
beginning of March to the end of September. The temperature ranges high mm 
these months, and the determination to the surface ts such as to ensure a sufficient 
reaction. It is a common error to think that it is requisite to be cook before using 
the cold bath, whereas the reverse 1s the case. To the delicate, indeed, immersion 
in a warm bath for a few minutes is an excellent preliminary, followed at once by 
the affusion of some three or four vessels of cold water. A glow over the whole 
puriace of the bedy will immediately follow. This is asafe and excellent mode of 
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bathing fo all who shrink from the use of cold water, or feel doubtful of salutary 
‘reaction after it. The following is the scale of temperature of the several baths in 
ordi use :—Cold bath, from 60° to 75°; tepid, 85° to 92°; warm, 92° to 98°; 
“hot, 98° to 112°, 

Sleep.— Whatever we detract from the requisite period of our natural sleep 
“will surely be deducted, in the end, from the natural range of our existence. 
Notwithstanding the silence of authors on the subject, the disturbed repose 
‘experienced in tropical climates has a great and prejudicial effect on the European 
constitution, The great object of the European is to sleep cool, and obtain com- 
plete protection from mesquitocs. Both these objects may be secured by the large 
mosquito frame and curtain, with the pankAhd suspended from the ridge, as gene- 
rally used throughout Bengal. Early hours are here indispensable. The order of 
nature is never inverted with impunity, cven in the most femperate climates; * 
beneath the torrid zone it is certain destruction, The hour of retirement should | - 
never be protracted beyond ten o’elock; and at daylight we should start from our 
couch to enjoy the cool and salubrious breath of morn, In Bengal Proper, in the 
plains of Upper India, and on the Coromandel coast, except during the hot land 
winds, or at the change of the monsoons, Europeans may generally sleep during 
the hot and dry scason in the open verandah, net only with safety but with 
advantage. Scruple doses of carbonate of soda in aromatic water at bedtime, or 
night and morning, will remove nightmare and promote digestion, 

Morai Conduct.—In the tropics, licentious indulgence is far more dangerous - 
and destructive than in Europe. : 

Cholera.-The attacks of this terrible discase may in general be traced to some 
imprudence, as cating unripe fruit, oysters, or other indigestible food; intem-- 
perance ; drinking cold liquid, or anything that suddenly chills the body when 
overheated ; exposure to cold night air. Among the natives the most common 
causes are drinking unwholesome water, sleeping on the damp ground, or in the 
open air during unhealthy seasons, The safest remedies appcar to be the applica- 
tion of mustard plasters, partienlarly to the abdomen, or the warm bath, draughts 
of warm water, after which 80 drops of lawdanum, 6 drops of oil of peppermint, or 
20 drops of csscnee of peppermiut, and 20 grains of calomel, should be taken, To 
allay the burning thirst, warm Adujé ov rice water, with plenty of table salt, ma 
be given, or picces of ice may be allowed gradually to melt in the mouth. After the 
". first attack 1s over, if there be much irritability remaining, the dose of 20 grains of 

calomel must be repeated. Afterwards the bowels must be kept open with calomel 
and jalap. For a child of from 14 to 2 years old 12 grains of calomel, 8 drops of 
laudanum, 2 drops of oil of peppermint, may be given on the instant of attack. 
The hands and feet must be pnt into water as hot as the child can bear until the 
disease is subdued. After a lapse of eight hours from complete relief, a dose of 
castor oil must be administered, Great attention must be paid to the size of the 
drops of laudanum, They must he dropped from a 2 oz. phial. To natives who 
are not of a plethoric habit, the following pills may be given :— Astringent pills on 
| the first attack. Calomel, 5 grains; assafetida, 2 grains; black pepper, 2 grains; 
(opium, 2 grains; camphor, 3 grains; to be mixed and divided into three ills, 

which, if rejected, must be re-administered. Three hours aftor these pills, if the 
symptoms have stopped, mix the following into three pills:—Calomel, 5 grains; 
extract of colocynth, 12 grains; extract of tartar cmetic, } grain, The cholera 
pills are an excellent purgative in gencral for bowel complaints. 

Medivine Chest,—The following medicines and articles may be taken on a 
. Journey into places where medical aid is not obtainable :~ Cholera pills, calomel, 

eau de luce, ipecacuanha, laudanum, magnesia, oil of peppermint, quinme, rhubarb, 
_ adhesive plaster, blistering plaster, gold beater’s skin, Lint, sponge, scales and 
. weights, cautery, lancet, teaspoon, scissors. | 
Snake Bites —The following appears to be the best treatment for snake-bites, 
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A ligature should be instantaneously fixed round the limb affected some distance 
from the wound to prevent absorption. If the wound be in a fleshy part the 
ged edges must be cut out, making the incision elliptical. The wound must 
then be sucked with a cupping glass, or with the mouth, If stupor, fainting, or 
sinking of the pulse supervene, administer brandy one oz., laudanum one drachm, . 
in warm water, with sugar and peppermint water, The patient must be kept: 
walking about, or the throat, chest, and extremitics may be rubbed with laudanum, 
ammonia, and cther. Dram doses of ammonia, or caw de fuce, mixed with water, - 
and repeated every ten or twenty minutes, accordine to the urgency of the symp- _ 
toms, have also been tried with success. But scarification, or excision and can- 
terization are the only sure means of eseaping death in the case of being bitten by__ 
the most poisonous snakes as the cobra aud black kerite. | 


The following suggestions,* which were approved by Sir Colin | 
Campbell, for the use of officers who have had no Indian experience, - 
wil be found instructive for all travellers in India :-— 3 


MARCHING. a. 

When practicable, the best time for marching is undoubtedly in the early. - 
morning. ‘he march should be finished by two hours after sunrise. The-pere - 
nicious custom of serving out a dram on the linc of march sows the seeds ef - 
disease, and should be avoided; but, as it is injurious to uudergo fatigue after a: 
night's rest upon an empty stomach, food of some kind should be given to the . 
soldiers either before starting or at the first halt—tea, coffee, chocolate, or milk; . 
with bread, biscuits, or chandtis, a 
In warm weather every precaution should be adopted to enable the European : 

to stand fatigue, and to prevent heating of the blood. The neck should be bate, ~ 
to allow of the free return of blood from the head. A flannel roller round the ~ 
belly and loins is ali the weollcn material required. me, 
n cold weather a flannel shirt, cloth coat, ete., should be worn, in accordanee - 
with the temperature. | oe 
Every soidier should be strongly impressed with the danger of exposing the- 
head, uncovered, to the direct rays of the sun. 4 light, cool, and comfortable cap, 
which at the same time allows of evaporation from the surface of the head and ~ 
shades the cycs, temples, and back of the neck, should be provided. te 
he men should be instructed never to throw this off, under any circumstances: | 
and they should be told, om the first symptoms of giddincss, flushing of the face, -. 
falness of blood in the head, or dimness of vision, to pour cold water over the: 
head, and to keep it wet (with the cap on) for some hours. Strict edherenee to’ 
these instructions would prevent the large majority of cases of coup de soleil. : 
No soldicr should be allowed to remain in wet clothes longer than. can be + 
avoided, While in exercise no danger results; but, from lying down in damp : 
clothes, fever, dysentery, or disease of the liver incvitably ensue. 
When in tents, the sandtst on the shady side should be thrown down, and - 
the air be allowed to circulate frecly. At nicht, unless the weather is very. - 
cold, the Fandis on two sides of every tent should be removed. Protection froma « 
dew and rain is ail that is required. More harm is caused by the respiration of : . 
contaminated, close, and impure air than is ever brought about by exposure to-* 
the night wind. ar: 
Dry straw, grass, karby (the stalk of jody, a kind of Indian corn), or any of the © 
stalks used in thatching, make execllont bedding, wlien covered with blankets, |” 
BaTERING. : ee 
The urgent necessity of keeping the pores of the skin open in a hot climate is : 


a 


+ 


* By James Harrison, M.D., Surgeon, Hon. Company's Service, 
{t Aandla, walls of a tent. | 
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only recognized by officers in reference to themselves ; its paramount importance 
ig not impressed upon the men. Soldiers should be made to bathe at least three 
times a week in cold water. This operation should always be performed upon an 
empty stomach, and the morning before breakfast is the best time. ; 
... , rt is not sate to bathe when the body is much heated, if, at the same time, it 
ig fatigued. Hence, on the march, the evening, about four hours after dinner, 
would be an appropriate time. . 
- The skin shoul be thoroughly dried and rubbed. | 
_ Water can generally be procured from some stream or tank; if these are not 
convenient, the wells will always furnish abundance. 
; Foon. 

_ Experience. proves that the same amount of animal food is not required in 9 
kot climate to preserve health and strength as in a cold one. A large amount of 
animal food, instead of giving strength, heats the blood, renders the system 
feverish, and consequently weakens the whole body. 

The Rajpits o Rajpatana, and the Sikhs of the Panjab, are physically as 
strong as Europeans, and they are capable of enduring more fatigue, and with- 
standing better the vicissitudes of the climate of India. This ia due, partly to 
race, but chiefly to the nature of their food, of which the staple is wheaten flour 
made into chapdtis, They eat but twice a day; and, although they partake of 
animal food, they do so in very much less proportion than is the habit in Europe, 

Hermetically sealed, preserved, or salted provisions are noxious, if partaken of 
‘for a prolonged period, or to the exclusion of fresh food. 

Bread, when tolerably well mado, is, of course, one of the best articles of dict. 
Biscuits are not so digestible, but they have the advantage of being easily carried, 
and of being always ready. In the absence of these, flour (dfa) can always be | 
procured, and chapdiis (a thin unleavened cake) are easily made, are highi 
nutritious, and are perfectly digestible when eaten fresh and hot. When co 
and touch they are unwholesome. Chapdtis can be baked in any quantity on 
tron plates made for the purpose, and every European should learn (which he can 
easily do from any native) how to knead and prepare them. Flour oan be got 
from every villege, and with it no European detachment need ever be without 
“the staff of life.’ 

Rice and dd? (pulse or vetches, especially when split), can also be had any- 
where, These, boiled separately, and afterwards mixed together, make, with the 

_ addition of salt and pepper, a wholesome and nutritious food, well suited for 
7 kfast. 


_ Beefis the meat usually furnished to regiments. The lean commissariat kine 
do not promise much, but it is difficult to procure other meat in sufficient quantity. 
Slow boiling for two hours will make any meat tender, and the water in which it 
is hoiled makes excellent soup. The addition of whatever vegetables are to ba 
had, of a few slices of salted pork or bacon, two or three handfuls of flour, some 
_ ~nions, and salt, and pepper, makes a savoury mess. Rice, boiled in a separate 
‘vessel, and afterwards mixed up with the soup, meat, etc., adds to the quantity 
and quality of the meal, which is wholesome, nutritious, and palatable. 

utton and fowls may occasionally be had as a change; and, in the neigh 
_ bourhood of large rivers, fish makes a useful variety, and oan ustially be had in 
abuidance. : 
_ Milk is an invaluable article of diet, and should be largely supplied to soldiers. 
Vegetables are essential to the preservation of health. Opportunities for pro. 
curmg them in quantity present themselves much oftener on the line of march 
than is generaily supposed, 

_, 40 cold weather inquiry will prove that in the neighbourhood of nearly every - 
halting place there are fields of carrots, turnips, onions, and of many native 
vegetables, such as daigan (solanum melogena}, edg (greens), ete. 
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_ Fruit, when sound and ripe, is beneficial instead of hurtful. Unripe or over«. 
ripe fruit will produce disease. The water-melon and guava are, however, : 


indigestible, The oranges, strawberries, custard-apples, loqu4t,. musk-melons, . 
pineapples, grapes, and lichis can be partaken of with advantage. _ 
STIMULANTS. 


The same amount of spirtt undiluted is much more injurious than when mized 
with water. | 

Great attention should be paid to the time of serving ouf the drams. They 
should never be given on an empty stomach, when the system is heated, or when 
exposed to the sun. To give men raw spirit early in the morning, before an 
food is taken, is the surest way to lay the foundation of discase. After a me 
with some hours of rest in the shade in prospect, is the best period. 

Officers on coming to India for the first time find themselves surrounded by 
entirely new influences. The diseases of the country are formidable and rapid in 
their progress, and inspire in many cascs a vague tcrror, which prevents the due 
exercise of the reasoning powers. The climate is found to be exhausting and. 
debilitating ; exposure to the sun is understood to be dangerous; and there ate 
many other circumstances which combine to depress the mind and body, and to 
pre-disposc to the belicf that some extraordinary course must be pursued to ward 
off any evil consequence. 7 

Recourse is had in too many casos to stimulants; brandy is taken in large. 
quantities to prevent the approach of sickness ; exercise and the ordinary metho 
adopted in other countries to keep the frame sound and rigorous are neglected. 
Many become the victims of their own imprudence and rashness, and their prema-. 
ture death is erroneously ascribed to the effect of the Indian climate, * 

With ordinary precaution and attcntion to the common laws of hygiene 
Europeans may hve as long and preserve their health as well in India as int 

ritain, | 

The neglect of these precautions rapidly produces fatal results. The mortality. 
from disease far exceeds that caused by the enemy, and it behoves every officer 
to study carefully the means of preventing sickness. . 


OUTFIT AND EXPENSES, 3 
As there are very good tailors in India at the chief towns, the 
traveller need not burthen himself with an over large supply of 
articles of dress. A few hints on matters which may appear trifling 
but are nevertheless important as regards comfort, may be here given. 
Instead of buttons, studs and wrist-links should be used. The dhobdts, 
or Indian washermen, clean the clothes by beating them on stones 
in the gver. By this process, buttons are inevitably smashed, and 
tear the clothes at the same time. The buckles of braces should be: 
of silver, as steel rusts. White and black sdk gloves are the best for 
India, as leather is too hot. Ladies’ gloves should all be tried on 
previous to starting, so as te take the form of the hand, otherwise. - 
they shrink, and are not serviceable. A good English jockey eap is 
indispensable for a gentleman; and neither ladies nor gentlemen 
should fail to take with them a veil or two for crossing the desert, 
and as a protection against the sand storms in Sindh and elsewhere, 
A pair of spectacles, with a few extra glasses of neutral tint, will save. 


_ theeyes. Antimony applied to the eye with the common Indian salid, 


or anointing needle, is an admirable preservative for weak eyea. 


sail OUTEIT AND EXPENENS: 
The following tables will show all that is required as to outfit: 
| Estimate of Outfits for the East India Company's Service (Overtand). 





UNIFORM AND APPOINTMENTS, | Artillery, Engineers. | Infantry, Speen 
| Es. @ | &€ ms Ak ww al & ae a. 
Full Dress Tunic ,,.... wae 8 8&8 0} 8 8 O19 9 O/9 9 BG 
7 - Busby and Plume......... nd eee ereee wesgee 
rv Cocked Hat and Plume.,! ..... . B85 OF seuss 412 6 
* Chaco, complete ......... yo. en eee 44 0] wa. 
9 TYOWSCTS wc seccaenceeeesees a 6 0/5 6 0/2 56 0;);2 4 OD. 
» Sword Koot ........csccaee 018 G6;018 6/018 6,018 6 
5 Sword Belt .....e.ccees 6 6 0/5 6 6/215 0,215 9 
» Pouch Belt and Pouch.,| 8 8 0/4515 6 [ we | cease 
5 Bhoulder Sash wou...) eee | sees 310 Of 1... 
7 Sword  .occccsccaneceneeeues 44016 6 014 4 0/4 4 9 
SPULS oo. cecereeeeeneeeteens 018 6] wo 618 6;018 6 
Undress Frock Coat ..ccccececensseees 8 8 01/9 9 01615 615165 6 
ogy Saek ct eee eee nese eee 6 60;6 6 O}4 4 0354 4 06 
550 Forage Capi... escceeeess 116 0/3/1416 OF1 8 OO] FT 8 0 
pp LEOWSOTS ..c,0c00 ceareeereuss 2 8 0/2 8 O}2 6 O|]2 6 90 
_ Sword Belt... —_ Pe 22 01 wan, 210 0,210 0 
: ouch, Belt and Sword ; 
" Belt, and Sketching Case.. § #415 0/5 5 0 soreee  [  setees 
5. sword Knot ........... {0 6&6 6] V. 06 6;0 6 6 
7 7 O|}F F O16 6 OF6 O DO 
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CAVALHY. 
Bengal, Madras. Bombay. 
Full Dress Jacket .....c:ccccsssccssessvesssces 26 6 0] 28 0 0] 36 0 0 
- TYOWSETS — vccccseecccoeneccsuceeesaee 516 6! 615 6| 615 6 
» Busby and Plume............ 0. W211 OF ues. , 
y Chaco and Plame ... ...........05. eer 14.14 OG] oaeees 
9 Helmet and Pime .o...ccceeseeee] 0 ceae ee genase 16 16° 0 
” . Barrelod Sash aye sete i 7 7 GO! 8 8&8 O|] 8 8B QO 
Wor cit, Sabretashe an 
” Belt, Silver Pouch Belt,.....4| 28 19 01 28 10 0 | 28 10 0 
py DADLO oe ccc cas tec eseeeeereesnenee 44 014 4 0] ¥ 4 0 
Sword Kmot ......,.cecseesseecevane 156 O| 1121 6] 110 0 
SPUTS Vo clecesseserecccrseesssseeceeeel OF15 61 O18 6{ O18 6 
Undress JACKE co ccceceeceeseseee senecensceers <7 0, 7% 7 OF] 7 T @ 
Cord for ditto .oiicceeseseceeseeecane 010 G6; 1 5 OF] 110 @ 
gp LTOWSCTS ...cececasecssepeseeernesesees 212 6; 212 6] 212 6 
9 Frock Coat wcccccsccesesessncecee reas 10198 Ol cask bce ee ee 
yy | Mess Waistcoat .........:ccscuseeees 615 6| 616 6 veaens 
oy Belts yc cascccsscstssecssasesecssecenses 414 6/1414 0/ 6 6 0 
gy BADE Lo eee aes. ge nanecteneersees 44060] 4 4 0; 4 4 9g 
» Sword Knot...... eiveesectaccssrerveset O 5 G6] O15 G6] 0 SB 6 
» Forage Cap...... sv eneesenpesseneneoar 212 6) 212 6] 212 6 
sy PUTS Lee aesestececseceseetesseceeeeeel OF 16 6] 016 6] 016 6 
125 0 6 1182 13 6 1120 14 O.. 


OUTHTT. AND BLPUNEKS, 
Personal Clothing for ail Offcsrs, Civitans, and Travellers. 











Ls. a. 
‘12 Long Cloth Shirts, Linen fronts, etc., at 65. wieacccsecssscesseecreee 3124 
24 Calico fronts, Gtc., Ab 48... ec eeeas trversasceree £16 -f 
12 Linen Shirt Collars, at 10d. ..... boserenssens beeusanssaed eoneeuseaaueescace 010 4 
§ Hilastic Gauze Waisteoats, at 6s. 6d....., baa nsauentrenes bu nacsenwaneenuas ». 11k 6 
12 Pairs Cotton Long Drawers, at 3s. Gd... rrtecttserecsasseperersesse 2 2B GQ 
24 White Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs, Ab 18, eee 1 4 0 
1 Black Silk Stock, long ends .............05. penne teen edeunereeseansaueures CG 6 6 
86 Pairs Brown Cotton half Hose, at 18. .cccceceeceuscesecneveeerecs teseees 116 0 
sy Dogskin Gloves, at 25. .....cccsseccenseevescsacuesesaceeeucenene wee O 4 © 
2 oy Elastic Cotton Braces, QE 1S. Ge. ioe cceccesencunvensccessccuens 03 9 
12 Huckaback Towels, at 10d, .......ccccscccsceccecceceececcecs bone senaeaens 010 0 
1 Voyage Suit of Tweed ........c.ccccesccesesenseececceeesens teseeueeessonss 310 @ 
CAD ...cccascaneceneseussnveveveeteauvsucetaseanecs beeeens beeesaaeneees . 89 7 6 
l Sponge OD Bag oo... eccccsecsuesssnevsserssessueueccseeeausussnsstesancenen 0 6 6 
1 Foul Clothes’ Bag .........cccceccessesccuenssecscuenencsennvassegens Ue sseees 0 6 6 
1 Brush Case, containing Clothes, Hat, and Shoe Brush ...... saseauaee 018 0 
2 Hair Brushes, See steno neneetactecees . oO 8 @ 
- 1 Dressing Comb ...... Peace pence rane nneae ees bedebibbaeneeenennenspeenengy ws 8 1 6 
8 Tooth Brushes, at 92... ttenwsrenvescasscesteatetsassersecsssssersssees OF 2 @ 
2 Overland Trunks, at 363, shtaaussavarastetusrererceserecenrereeeeeee $12 0 
1 Pair Boots, with box heels, ......c...ccceseeceeureceuss Pav eeeeeeeaseeiapenes +: 114 O 
1] 4, y dress... te edarecenseeseterterveereceseersessesssosiees L1G 
2 , Walking Shoes, Ab 188.0. wissccrseterereeseecececcccee 116 @ 
6 ., Drill Trowsers, UE LBS. Lecce cee senseecvecsesseunctsceatuatevananses 5 8 Q 
6 White Jean Jackcts, at 15s. ..... beeen eeee eed eedenbaas cent peaneseeeseeeeras 416 0 
6 " Waistcoats, AL LOS. ics ceseseeesnacneeecensegcesenstanss a 8 O & 
& Pairs Military Gloves, at 43. 6B. cece csescesecceceseene Vteenesoenenre 013 6 
3 3 Military Stocks, at ri) teen eererneetneansnasaes vereece O18 6 
£45 18 9 
Saddlery — | 
1 case of Saddlery, complete .........cccccssesess tetareraes seonenons rer ».. § 8 6 
£54 7 3 
Outfit—Indian Navy (Overland), 

UNIFORM AND ATPOLNTMENTS, | 
£ 8. ad. a é. a; 

Full Dress Uniform Coat......5 6 0O| Undress Uniform Mercella 
» ” Trowers ....... wi. 1 16 OC Waistcoat ...... 016 0 
” Cocked Hat,....,... 2 18 6 3 Sword wo... 8 8 Oo 
Belt. cee 1 5 0 i. Sword Knot...... 015 6 
Undress Uniform Cap beesneges 110 0 ” Jacket ......2. 210 0 

45 TYOWSETS .........00 114 0 

” Cashmere Waistcoat 18 0 | £22 10 6 


Personal Clothing the same as for the Military. 


Ciwilian’s Outfit (Overland), 
Cloth Clothing the same as worn in England, but of lighter material (ladies. 


cloth). 
Personal Clothing the same as for the Military, 


mA OUTFIT AND EXPENSES,’ 


A Lady's Outfit for India (Overland). 


POPGHRPSSBIOMSSOSSSOSSCOSOSOSOIRQDSCOO COSCO OAD OS®™ 


£ &. 
12 Calico Chemises, at 3s. 6d..... 14 oes eemas ene benscsoesdeeusaseseeauauses, sae 2 YD 
24 Cambrie Chemises, at 4s. 6d. <t0 abet eaebaanerenesasenstusnessssinscssasee OF 8 
i2 Cambric or Long Cloth Slips, at 7s. 6d. |... beensescvavarnesee 410 
_ 6 Middle Petticoats, at 88. 94. voces. Usd seaeeetceedoenas 1 2 
6 Corded Petticoats, at 65.6. ..........., 1 19 
2 Corsets, at 69 68. ook. cso, veveas 013 
4 Flannel Petticoats, at 10s. 6d. Wt stare eeeteesstvectcenrstestesesstcctsseene 2 Y 
12 India Gauze or Fine Flannel Waistcoats, at 58. 6@. ooo, 3 6 
24 Cambric Trowsers (plain), at 3s. OB. sesecersseccssctnrecansescrteecsesse, & 4 
12 Cambriec Trowsers trimmed), at 59. 64. ....eccececces.... teesessenuers 3. 6 
24 Calico Night Dresses, at 4s. 6d........ st atecreeereseas Se sevansseeess seseeens 5 8 
12 Night Caps (common), at 3s. 6d. setae neesceseessereeteesererctrsasensseses B B 
6 Mosquito Trowsers for sleeping, at 3s. 6d. ........ 1 1 
Flannel Dressing Gown (white) VPepeecsareevatssensecetuneesionesssessnse L § 
Coloured Flannel Dressing Gown .... terieseatseeeeseetsenassereres 2 Q 
White Muslin Dressing Gown ........cccessesesecss. teen essenevneessereees 0 16 
Coloured Dressing Gown TAPS T Ci eanrecesetesasseressssertetsntsecssscssres, OF 14 
- Morning Robe... ices cccesesceesec, LTP Aaa eee nee canse santas bauteereenss 1 § 
_ 86 Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs, at 1s. .....00000000 1 16 
412 Fine French Cambric ditto, at 25. 68. oe eeceeieeccesecceeseece, 1 10 
. § Huckaback Towels, at 8. oo... cecceeccscccccs reeennatesesvans 0 6 
86 Diaper Towels, at 9@. oo... escccssscserreececsec besenee 1 7 
_12 Fine White Cotton Hose, at 25. 60... .cccscssesssesseessesescc 1 190 
24 Lisle Thread Hose, at 8¢. 6d. ..... ee UUAbaneeeasseeseuanessenasttassaeces 4 4 
6 Lisle Thread Hose Lace Fronts, etc., at 58, 64. .ceececcccccces 1 13 
- 2 Black Silk Hose, at 7s, Od. eeseeesstecseseescensssnsseectcessseeesees.... 0 1d 
6 Riding Collars and Sleeves, at 88. 64. ..c.teccccecscecee il 
12 Kid Gléves, sewn with thread, at 3s. Gd. ........ poe evaneessreneeseusease 2 2 
8 Thread Gloves or Silk Gloves, at 18. 6d. oo... sesseseeceecce.,, 0 9 
LP Clothes Bag... sesssceseeecsseeeessseaeseractatsessestercc eee 0 6 
12 Yards Fine Flannel, at 89. 64.......0cescceeseosc ee . 2 2 
2 Trunks, at 355... .eeccccccesesese. Ccseerinesrccussencssessccnsereveacsprarse § TO 
2 Overland Cabin Bag wo. cecsestersteeteestescscc 1 10 
Air-tight Case for Dresses ,...,............ te Abeneeeeesesuteraeeseatonepes 2 10 
6 Tooth Brushes, at 9d, ..... tae Uenee ne eeben nee eeeneebarnerantttsavaeeseceuces Oo 4 
2 Nail Brushes, at 34. 0... ..ccssccstcsesssseectercccen tatereseesene 0 6 
@, Hair Brushes, at 48. 64.0.0... sccsssssesssctsserserecrenec ee 09 
2 Combs, at 18. 64. oo. .seseecssessesseseceecessceestectesevesseec ee 0 3 
“2 Ibs. Windsor Soap and Fancy Soaps, at 18. 68. ae eceesseseeces es 0 3 
1 Sponge and Bag ..............0.. Ua eee eeneneesueeeantentavens teenevee whaeeees 0 4 
£71 7 0 
Cabin Furniture for the Route by Sea, 
£ad £8. do £e @ 
Ship’s Sofa, with Hair Mattress and Pillows... 4 4 0 4140 6 6 9 
Cane Swing Sofa, suitable either as Cot or Sola, 
with Mattress, Pillows, etc................... 6 6 0 610 0 7 O g 
Double Sofa, with Mattress, Pillows, ete. ....., 7/00 900 12 0 9 
Chintz Cover for Sofa .....ccceeccsseseorecee, 010 0 9718 0 11 96 
inging Cob owes eecesese ee anne aa eeanessneeane 018 0 110 41 6 g 
Hair Mattress aud Pillows ......... semeese 1 5 0 115 0 8 9 g 
Feather PHlows,......c:cscsssessssessrsssseces sc. 08 0 010 6 O12 9g 


LIST OF BOOKS-OF InptA. 


Cabin Furniture— continued. 


ead £58. 4, 
Mehogany Bullock Drawers, in two parts .. wee 89 0 0 512 0 
Book Case or Shelves ...... tresses L 6 O 210 0 
Wash-hand Stand to form Table.............. wow L114 0 2 2 0 
Table vi... cisccecsscsenseesecenee eneeaees becevesseanes O14 0 1 4 0 
Folding Cabin Chaits..cccscscseseees teseensarseaes 08 0 0 8 6 
Ditto with arms ......cceceseseseecsseeeesersers wo» 012 6 015 OQ 
Lownging Chair...........cecceeeeeeeeeeresaraeeaees 115 0 and upwarda. 
Swinging Tray .............s40 Veaueasasnaeueseasaaes 06 6 O 7 6 
Looking Glass with Slide.............0+.. racers O 6 6 O F & 
Cabin Lamp .......2c.cccseceeceuveneenstcesescenasens 012 0 O14 0 
Candlestick and Snuffers ..........ccccecseeseeerans 0 26 0 3 6 
Ibs. Wax or Composition Candles ..........0.00. 0 1 8 and upwards. 
Foot Bath .......ccssessccesrscaneccseteeteetnersnesens 666 0 7 6 
Water Can... ..ccccccsscceeesentenssepetancasrertees 03 6 0 4 6 
Floor Cloth, Matting, or Carpet for Cabin...,... All prices. 
Hand Brush, Dust Pan, Mop, ete. .........eeeaes 0 4 6 
Filtering Machine.........s.cc.-sessessessecssccsess 100 1 3 4 
Bag with Hammer, Nails, Cleats, Cords, etc... 0 7 6 


LIBRARY FOR INDIAN TRAVELLERS, 


The following is a list of Books which may be perused by the 
traveller previous to starting. Those in Italics are less requisite, oF 


_ only of local interest :-—. 

History. 
Elphinstone’s History of India, 1 vol., 1887. 
Lord Mahon’s British India, 1 val. 


Mill’s History of India, with continuation by H. H. Wilson, 9 vois., 1843. . 


Kaye’s Administration of the East India Company, 1 vol. 


Thornton's British Empire in India, 5 vols. 
Dew’ s Histery of industan, 3 vols. 

Murray s History of British India. 

Briggs’ Makomedan Power in India, 4 vols, 
Shore's Notes on Indian Affairs. 

Taylor's Popular History of British India, 
HMaicotm’s Polttecad History af India. 

Prinsey’s Transactions in India from 1813-18. 


Hough's Political and Military Events in India. 


Snetr's Life in Anctent India. 
Martineau’s British Rule in India. 
Macfartane’s Our Indian Empire. 
fadlow's India and tle Races. 
Campbell s India. 
BEncGa.. 
Stewart's History of Bengal. 
Mapras. 
Orme’s Hindustan. 
Wilks’ History of Maistr (Mysore). 
BompBay. 
Grant Duff's History of the Marfthas, 
Tue PawsAs. 
Cunuingham’s History of the Sikhs. 
Smyth’s Reigning Family of Lahr (Lahore). 


SCageoom | 


ah aac. 


“S20. _- Sst OF BOOKS OW-ENDIA. 
SINDH. , 
Postans’ Sindh, and Tuhfaty? Kirdm, Bengal As. Trans., vol. xvili., 1848. 
- Burton’s Sindh and the Races that inhabit the Valley of the indus. 1861. 
BRAIPUTANA. 
Tod’s Rajasthan. 
GuyanAT, 
Bird's Analysis of the Mirdt-i Ahmadi 
Forbes’ Ras Malt. 
CenrraL Dyvoia. 
Malcolm’s Memoir of Central India in 1824, 2 vols. 
Nipat. 
Oliphant’s Visit to Nipal, 
Orissa. 
Stirling’s History of the R4jas of Orissa. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND LETTERS, 


Malcolm’s Memoirs of Lord Clive, 3 vols. 
~ Macaulay’s Essay on the Life of Clive. 
The Wellesley Despatches and Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, 
: vols. 1, 2, 3 (Gurwood); and Supplementary Despatches, vol. 1. 
Gleig’s Life of Lord Clive. 
| yO Sir T. Munro. 
Kaye's Life of Metcalfe. 
of ‘Tucker, 
- of Malcolm, 
Life of Sir C. Napier. 
TRAVELS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hakluyt, vols. 2 and 3, 
Purchas’ Pilgrims, vel. 1, books 4 and 8. 
Fryer’s Account of India. 
Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. 
Foster's Journey from Bengali to England. 
-Buchanan’s Travels through Maistr and Kanada. 
Tod’s Travels in Western India. 
Heber’s Journal. 
Fitzclarence’s Journey from India to England. 
Lord Valentia’s Travels. 
Jacquemont’s Voyage aux Indes. 
Graul’s Indische Reise, 5 vols. 
Bacon’s First Impressions. 
Baron Hugel’s Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab. 
 Fraser’s Tour in the Himalayas. 
Vigne’s Travels in Kashmir. 
Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections. 
Burton's Unhappy Valley. 
»» Goa and the Blue Mountains. 
Burnes’ Visit to the Court of Sindh, 
Mrs. Postans’ Kachh (Cutch}. 
- Western India. 
Hervey’s Ton Years in India. 
Dry Leaves from Young Egypt. 
Davidson’s Trade and Travel in the Far East. 
Von Orlich’s Travels. 
Welsh’s Military Reminiscences. 
‘Taylor's Memoirs of a Thug. 


-Rice’s, Tiger Shooting in India. 

Smoult’s Edition of Baikie’s Nilgiris. 

Lawrence's Thikurine and Life of an Adventurer, 

Bradshaw's Overland Guide to India. 

Auto oiography of Lutfullah. 

Fane’s Five Years in India. 

Thernton’s Gazetteer. 

Letters from Madras. 

Capper’s Three Presidencies of India. 

Crauford’s Dictionary of the Eastern Archipelago. . 
The Kantn-i Islam, being an account of all Muhammadan Customa, ete. 
Royle’s Productive Resources of India, - 
Cotton’s Public Works in India, 

Emma Roberts’ Scenes and Characteristics of Hindustan. 


OVERLAND JOURNEY, 


For the general rules of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Com- 
pany, reference must be made to their Hand-book. The following 
are their lines of communication, the length of passage, rates of 
passage money, and baggage regulations. The cxpense of transit 
through Egypt is included in the routes, with the exception of hotel 
expenses, and of extra baggage, wines, spirits, beer, and soda water, 
all of which the Egyptian Transit Administration charges for 
separately. Servants of the Company soliciting fees are liable to 
dismissal. Bedding, linen, and requisite furniture are provided in 
the steamers, together with the attendance of experienced male and 
female servants. | 


Phe Lines of Steam Communication embraced by the Company’ s operations are 
ae follows, viz. :— ~ 










PLACES. Date and Hour of Departure from Southampton. 
6% Oroneg ee 7th, 17th, and 27th of every month, at 1 p.m. 
LIspon......... ‘| |N.B.— When these dates fail on Sundays, the Steamera 
Cap eee start on the following day (Monday) at 1 p.m. 
GIBRALTAR ......... lenses | 


MEDITERRANEAN AND PENINSULA. 


MALTA .0...ccseceeees beeaee 4th and 20th of every month, at 1 p.m. 
ALEXANDRIA w.sseceseeee | | Phone the 4th or 20th fails on a Sunday the & 
leaves at 9 aan. 


Bompay ...... ganasvaasareses 4th and 19th at 7 a.m. from Marseilles. 
MAURITIUS .....100-- seseuns 4th at 3 p.m. | ‘ 
ALDEN ve sccssccuncuuuesecucee " — 

CEYLON  ciscsccccacccceves 

MADRAS .......245- juaseee INDIA, 

CALCUTTA... 1sesse- ree 4th and 20th of every month, at 1 p.m. 


Smngarone _.............. | | Phen the Ath or 20th falls on a Sunday the Stea 
Hone Kone.........- — leaves at 9 a.m. 
SHANGHAL v.ccscuescsaare 
MANILLA wesccccstesensaves 


xziv oe OVERLAND JOURNEY. _ 
__ The following table shows the length of Passage, under ordinary circumstances, 
between Southampton and the several Ports outwards; also, the usual dates of 


arrival at, and departure from, each Port in the course of the Voyage, and the 
“average stay at each place. 





OUTWARDS (rrow Enenanp). 





SoS ae 
aoe Dute of | 2 Date of 
FROM 32S TO i os 
=e Atrival, ee | Departure 
Cog a 
ae | 





PENINSULAR LINE. 
Southampton |.........1. _ 7 17. o7 | When the day of sailing 


. wee ee are ee rn from fi i 
7 3° 1 Vigo .0000"10, 20,30 | 3 hrs.! 10) 20, 30 | oma Suede the Steae ees 
i. 4 | (Of) Oporto,, 11, 21,31] 1 ,, | 11, 21, 31 | leave on the following | 
¥ 5 | Lisbon ......... 12, 22, 1112 ,, {18,23, 2 | day. atl p.m. 
7 } Cadiz. .g........ 14, 24, 3| 8 ,, | 14,24, 3 
‘sy 8 | Gibraltar ......1 15, 25; 4} ose [cece 
SOUTHAMPTON TO ALEXANDRIA, AND SUEZ TO CALCUTTA LINE. 
Bomthampton foo. fle cccecececsecereererfessseensvscerss| cesceeens 4, 20 When the 4th or 20th 
” § {Gibraltar ...... 9, 25 {12hrs.| 9, 25 |falis on a Sunday, the 
+ 10 | Malta........... 14, 30 /24 ,, | 14, 30 | Samer leaves at 0 a.m. 
» 13 | Alexandria ...} 17, 2 1 8 ,, . 
. (60 hours from Alex- 
andria to Suez.) 
POT ke feet reseeesatecsen|sssestetssseseel eessrerae | 19, 4 
- G6 | Aden........... 25, 10 [24hrs.{ 26, 11 
- 17 | Galle, Ceylon} 5, 22 {12 ,, 5, 21 
” 21 Macras .,......, 4, 25 12 13 3, ao 
” ao | Calentta 20.0.4 V5, 29 | ccc. licccccccceceacs 





MARSEILLES AND ALEXANDRIA LINE. 














Marseilles..... ee reesecnareceees| caeeeeeee fy LI, 19, 27 
- 24 | Malta...........17, 14, 22, 30| 12 hrs. |7, 14, 22, 30 
6 | Alexandria .. 10, 17, 25, 2 
SUEZ AND BOMBAY LINE. 
-{ Buez ... ae nn terseeree? 12, 27 
. - r | Aden | F8, 2 |24hre.| 19, 3 
i> 6| Bombay ...... 2, 19 |... .| 27, il 
ADEN AND MAURITIUS LINE, | 


Mesara. Wenar and Co's 
Steamers leave shout this 
date with Mails and paae- 
senvers for Mauritive. 


| 
BOMBAY AND CHINA LINE. 








Bombay [etre cseselesesereeeseeseenreess|tateecanereseee] cossaeess | OL, 16 
» 4 | Galle, Ceylon; 4, 20 [24brs.i 5, 21 
a 11 | Penang.........) 11, 27 {12 ,, ll, 27 
» 13 | Simgapore..,,., 13, 29 [24 ,, } 14, 36 
5 24 | Hong Kong..j 24, 9 bho, paebaraeaae 


ae oe ee | 











OVERLAND JOURNEY. — 





. The following table shows the length of Passage, under ordinary circumstances, 
between ‘the several Ports Aomewards ; also, the usual dates of arrival at, and 
' departure from, each Port in the course of. the Voyage, and the avetage stay~ 

at each place. - 


HOMEWARDS (ro Enoianp). 


= 

















a + a 
oRoM 1 Sc 0 Date of ; 3: | Date of « 
Frail s 
| S| Arrival. | 23 | Departure Ones 
| — | q : 
, 
. rr 2 
“| PENINSULAR LINE, 
Gibraltar... ssosenens|cceedscetesttteceessferscescceseetea] ccceesees | 3, 15, 25 ; When phe Gays of anil 
ads * " ' Nl JT) 1 . 
s LT | Cadiz...) 7,17, 27) Shea] 7, 27, 27 orem Sunday, the Steamer |. 
7 o i Lisbon wee By 18, 25 48 7 4, 15, 29 Starta the previous eral: 
4 4 | (Of) Oporto..; 9,19, 291 1 ,, 9, 19, 29 | ing, 7 
- 6 | Vigo wu. 10, 20, 30) 3 ,, | 10, 20, 30 
- § southampton | 13, 28, 3]........, [riteenesces 
| CALCUTTA TO SUEZ, AND ALEXANDRIA TO SOUTHAMPTON LINES, 
Caleutta ole occcsecsessencedscccseseceee: ' cactee 10, 24 || In May, June, and July] 
” 3 | Madras........, 27, 138 otis | 13, 27 | the Steamers feave Gale : 
, 7 Ceylon, Galle] 31, 17 | 4, | 18, “| | cuttad days earlier, | 
- 18 j Aden...........) 11, 28 ” 23, 11 
” 2d} Suea o.. i 
(G0 hours from Suez to 
Alexandria.) 
Alexandria ,.. [ieee terre cee | 6, 20 
” 3) Malta... lO, 24 ;l2hrs.| IO, 24 
” § | Gibraltar ....| 15, 29 j32 » | 18, 29 
” 13 } Southampton | 20, 8 | ooo beccceseccccccee 


ALEXANDRIA AND MARSEILLES LINE. 





secerneas HE, 19, 26,3 


Alexandria . 2A ne 
: wf Marseilles.....[ 27, 22 


+} Ce Femme ped 
_ | | 
BOMBAY AND SUEZ LINE, 
| 
te es a 9, 34 . [o. 
» j § {| Aden retested 18, 2 |i2dhrs,| 18, 2 . - 
| Ma | Sues... | 24, 58 
| CHINA AND BOMBAY LINE. | 
Hong Kong... ceseesescevesacfecencrssssssca Pececeoce, I, 15 The Steamers in May, | 
; 6 |Singapore.....j 7, 21 [48hrs.! 9. 23 | June, July, and A vig * 
, : : leave Hong Kong 5 a 
+ I) | Penang.........) H, 25 ]12 ,, { MW, 265 earlier, 
3 16 j(ralle, Ceylon } 17, 31 |24 ,, 18, 1 " 
- 21 | Bombay........ 22,0 8 | ae pace ape aea ened 






Shanghai ......)..00.06 


each. 


typ 
=~ - 


“exvi OVERLAID JOURNEY. 


BAGGAGE. 


. . First-class passengers are allowed, in the Company’s steamers ‘only, on either 
side of the Isthmus, 3 ewt. of personal baggage free of freight, and children (above 
. three years) and servants 14 ewt. each. 


A passenger taking a whole cabin will be entitled to take in the steamers, free 


of freight, onc-half more baggage than the regulated allowance, and a married 


couple, paying for reserved accommodation, will be entitled to take 9 ewt. 
The charge for conveyance of cxtra baggage, should there be room in the 
vessel, will be at the rate of £1 per cwt. between England and Malta, or Alexandria; 


* $2 per owt. between Suez and India; and £3 per ewt. between Suez, the Straits, 
. and China. 


Passengers for India and China will have to pay the Eeyptian Transit Admin- 
istration in Egypt lds. per cwt. for conveyance of baggage through, should it 
exceed, for first-class passengers, 3 cwt. cach, and children and servants 13 cwt. 


The Egyptian Transit Administration have given notice that they will not for- 


ward any package of baggage exceeding 80 lbs. weight, and measuring more than, 


length, 3 ft.; breadth, 1 ft. 3 in.; depth, 1 ft. 2 im, with the passengers to Suez. 
A departure from this regulation will cause a detention in Egypt, to such pack- 


ages, of a fortnight. 


All baggage intended for transit through Egypt should be packed in strong 
and well-secured packages, in order to avoid breakage or damage en route. 

The Company cannot engage to take any excess of baggage over the regulated 
allowance, unless shipped at Southampton on the day before sailing, and freight 


paid thereon. 


All baggage for the ports of the Mediterranean, India, and China, must be 
shipped not later than noon on the day previous to sailing, except carpet bags or 
hat boxes. Ail other bageage received on board on the day of sailing will be | 


- considered as extra bargage, and charged freight as such. 


The insurance of baggage can be effected on very moderate terms. 
Passengers embarking at Marseilles for Alexandria, India, and China, can 
have 3 ewt. of their baggage conveyed by the steamer from Southampton free of 


. charge; all in excess will be charged. 


Passengers outwards, proceeding via Trieste, and joining the steamers of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company at Sucz, and passengers homewards who have 


~been conveyed to Suez in the Peninsular and Oriental Company's steamers, tal 
--ghip their baggage by the Company’s vesscls from Southampton to Alexandria, 


and vice versd, subject to the following charge, payable in advance :— 


For the regulated allowance of 3 ewt., 10s.) Exclusive of the charge for transport 
oper cwt. made: by the Transit Administra- 
For any excess over 3 ewt., 208. per owt. tion of Egypt. 


N.B.—The baggage of passengers preceeding eid Trieste must be shipped at 


- Southampton so as to ensure its arrival at Alexandria a fortnight in advance of 
- the passengers to whom it may belong, Non-compliance with this regulation is 
. likely to involve loss or detention of the baggoge in Kpypt. 


Passengers taking parcels or articles of merchandize in their baggage will 
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incur the risk of seizure by the Customs’ authorities, and of detention for freight. 
by the Company’s agents. OO 
Every package of baggape should have the owner's name and place of deatizia-. 
tion, distinctly painted upon it. _ 
Baggage can be occasionally had up from the baggage-room during the pas- 
. tage by application to the officer in charge, | 
No trunks or boxes allowed in the Saloon or Cabins. 


INDIA, ETc, 


Passengers leaving Southampton by the Company’s steamers on the 4th and. 
20th of the month, for A@en, Ceylon, Madras, Caleutta, Penang, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, or Manilla, arrive at Gibraltar about the Sth and 25th 
‘of the month, and after staying there, say twelyo hours, proceed to Malta, at 
which port they remain about the same time; they then leave for Alexandria, 
arriving therc, under ordinary circumstances, in about 13 days from Southampton. 

At Suez, passengers embark, by steam tender, on board one of the Company's 
steamers, which sail about the 19th and 4th of the month, arriving at Aden about. 
the 25th and 10th, at Point de Galle, Ceylon, about the Sth and 21et (passengers * 
for the Straits and China are here transferred into one of the steamers on the. 
Bombay and China line), Madras about the 9th and 20th, and finally at Caleutta - 
about the 13th and 29th of the following month. _ 


TRANSIT TITROUGH Egypt. 


Passengers are conveyed through Egypt by the Transit Administration of his 
Highness the Pacha. : 
The mode of transit is as follows :— 


From Alexandria to Cairo by rail .ececccccccose. ec cece... 7 hours. 
Time for refreshments at Cairo.....c.ccccscceseececcccccees es. . 8 4 
From Cairo to No. 12 station, per rail ......cecccececeee.... 4 1) 
‘Lime for refreshments at No. 12 station................. wee 2 yg, 
No. 12 station to Suez in vans....c...ceccc0ccceees eee, 4 ,, 
Total. ....cccccccececuacvanseseess 20g, 


The following are extracts from the tariff of the Transit Administration: —~ 

_ “ Passengers are furnished with three meals per diem, during the time they are 

en route, free of charge ; but their expenses at hotels must be defrayed by them 

selves, as also wines, beer, ete., during their entire transit. an 

“The portmanteaux, trunks, carpet bags, cte., of the passengers, must bear 

the name and destination of the owners; such inscription to be legible and well 
BeCcured. 


“On the arrival of cach steamer, the officer of the Administration will attend 
to receive the luggage of passengers, : 
“The Administration will not be responsible for any loss or damage of unsuits. 
able or insecure Inggage, nor for unavoidable detention.” 
Packages containing jewellery, plate, or other valuables, must be specially. 
booked, and freight and transit duty paid thereon. a 
Packages containing parcels of spccie or merchandise are Hable to seizure. and 
_, confiscation, and to detention for freight by the agents of the Company. 
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_ Rates of Passage Money, including the Expenses of the Transit through Egypt. 


ee 











| # i ; = be is | 4 

From ENGLAND TO ele) =e 5aj & lee g 
a | Sis 35 

| tf aio Ss Se, oe Rat | 6 

$i sh | & | & | £11 A] S 


GENTLEMEN OB LADIES TRAVELLING \ 
SINGLY. 
Gentlemen occupying a Berth in a | 
Cabin, with twe or three others 
pn tle Lower Deck. , 706 | 868 | 95 | 100 | 105 | 110 | 130} 150 
Ladies, if booked sufficiently early, 
a Berth in a Cabin, with two or | 
three others, on the Upper Deck. / 


Maxurep Covrrzs, occupying a Re- } . 
served Cabin on the Main Deck ... j 200 | 240 | 240 | 250 | 270 | 200 ; 335 | 375 


CHILDREN WITH THE Parent—3 ‘ : 
years and under 10..........ccescceuece 30 | 45 | 45) 50) sO} 55] 60] 70 


A Carp under 3 years (no Berth Free.|Free.'Free. |Free.|Frec. |Frec.|Free.| Free, 


provided)® ......cccteeceee 
SERVaNTS—Huropean (35 45 | 45) 50] 50] 54 / 60] 70 


{ta Fore Cabin, 
. Native ... loo | 25] 25| 301 30| 40] 45] 50 





* Except £5 transit expenses through Egypt, if above 2 years. 
MARSEILLES TO MALTA AND ALEXANDRIA. 
The Company's steamers, Vectis, Valetta, or Euzine, leave Marseilles for Melta 
on the 4th, 11th, 19th, and 27th of the month, at 7 a.m., with her Majesty's mails, 
. Passengers must be at Marseilles the afternoon of the day previous to sailing. 
- + Firat Class. Second Claas, Servants, 
Fare to Malta....ccccceceeee £8 ieee £5 sae cee £4 
Fare to Alexandria ......... tree ree 10 eee 8 
A child, under three years, if with the parent, free. Above three, and under 
ten years, half fare. 
assengers proceeding through France, and jeining the Penmsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamers at Marseilles, will please take note that, to save themselves 
trouble and annoyance, it will be necessary to send their passports, as soon after 
their arrival at Marsc:lles as possible, to Messrs. R. Gower and Co., the agents to 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company at that port, as it is requisite they should 
be noted at the Police and Marine Offices before the departure of the steamers. 
. The journcy across France to Marseilles, and then by a steamer 
to Alexandria, is undoubtedly the quickest way of reaching Egypt. 
¥bhe greater number of travellers, however, prefer proceeding by 
steamer from Southampton direct to Alexandria, because this saves 


much fatigue, shifting of luggage, and also some expenses. 


WHAT TO OBSERVE ON THE OVERLAND JOURNEY. 


The vessel, in general, approaches tolerably near to Cape Finis- 
terre. ‘The outlines of the landscape are bold, varied and beautiful ; 
but a heavy swell, which commonly rolls in, is apt to interfere with 
the voyager’s contemplations, _ 
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: From this, on running down the coast of Portugal, the steamer | 
, on most occasions keeps close in-shore, so that the land is for the 
“most part visible. The first places of note that present themselves - 
are Oporto and Vigo Bay. The appearance of the mainland-is 
exceedingly picturesque. The coast is rocky and precipitous, jagged 
and irregular, There are lighthouses on certain small islands, and: 
on more than one of the headlands; and white-walled dwellings . 
and villages gleam out from the blue line of coast. 7 
Lorres Vedras.—The heights of Torres Vedras, close on shore, 
present nothing to the eye that is marvellous or attractive, though | 
rich in the most striking historical associations. The magnificent pile. 
at Mafra is generally distinctly visible without the aid of a telescope. | 
It is of enormous extent, containing a palace, convent, and superb ~ 
church. The lines of Byron here recur to remembrance :-— - 
‘The horrid crags, by toppling convent crowned, 
The cork-frees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
The mountain-moss by scorching skies embrowned, 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep, 
The tender azure of the unruftted deep, 
The orange tints that gild the greenest bough, 
The torrents that from eliff to valley leap, 
The vine on high, the willow branch below, 
Mixed in one mighty secne, with varied beauty glow.” | 
The ridge, on the highest pinnacle of which the convent of our - 
Lady of the Rock is situated, is wild, rugged, and precipitous, ase ° 
cending to an elevation of about 2500 ft. A low cliff skirts the sea- - 
shore, and singular masses, apparently of drift sand, make their. 
appearance, stretching along and inland for some miles. / 
A very picturesque appearance is often presented by the fishing. - 
boats when the breeze is fresh. They have a drag-net attached te™ 
the extreme end of a long outrigger, stretching some thirty or forty . 
feet beyond the vessci, and hundreds of seq-birds follow the net, - 
with the view, apparently, of picking up any stray fish they can. - 
extract from it. ws 
Lishon.—The Rock of Lisbon, a huge, unshapely, but striking . 
mass,indicates the approach to the Tagus. The river opens up mag. 
nificently from the sea. ‘The spires and lofty buildings of Lisbon are-- 
distinctly seen, with the vessels at anchor off the quay. Cape Espartel, - 
a remarkabie headland, with a lighthouse upon its extremity, becomes-” 
visible a little to the south of the debouchure of the Tagus. The 
cliff is obliquely stratified, and marked like those of Alum Bay, Isle. 
of Wight. ‘The land now recedes, and is in a considerable measure -- 
lost sight of, till, rounding close in upon Cape St. Vincent, the: 
scene of the celebrated engagement in 1797, the Bay of Cadiz is -- 
entered. In crossing this bay, land is no longer in sight for a time. = 
_ It becomes visible again off Cape Trafalgar. soles 
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| Gibrattar—The next place of importance reached by the steamer 
is Gibraltar, where the vessel quits the Atlantic Ocean, and enters 
the Mediterranean. The rock of Gibraltar first comes into. view 
about ten miles off. As the bay is approached, the suddenness of 
the change in the colour of the water, from bright deep blue to 
green, as the soundings decrease at once from 24 to 16 fathoms, 
strikes the voyager. ‘he transition is instantancous, without any 
intermediate hue or shading. Jtounding the Point Carnero, and 
-breastmg Europa Pomt, you find yourself at once within a 
beautiful shcltercd and spacious recess, some six miles across and 
ten in depth, with British men-of-war, steamers, and merchant 
ships of every nation at anchor. The appearance of the rock at 
Gibraltar, with respect to ifs known military strength, generally 
disappoints the stranger. The most formidable of the batteries 
are either concealed in mysterious galleries in the bosom of the 
rock itself, half-way up, or le so close on. the line of the sea, as 
to be lost sight of amongst the hulls of the vessels around. The 
promontory consists of a vast rock, rising from 1200 to 1400 ft. 
_above the sea; is about three miles in length, and from one-half to 
three-quarters of a mile in width, and is joined to the mainland by 
& low sandy isthmus, about a mile and a half in length. On the | 
‘north side, fronting the isthmus, the rock is almost perpendicular, 
the east and south sides are also steep and rugged; but on the west 
side it slopes downward to a fine bay, nine miles long by four miles 
and a half broad. On this slope lics the town, containing a mixed 
population of 16,000, and above mse the principal ramparts of the 
rocky fortress, which is generally garrisoned by from 8,000 to 4,000 
troops. The ordnance consists of more than 700 cannons fit for 
service. 
Gibraltar derives its name from Tarik, the Moorish General, by 
whom it was taken from the Spamiards in 711—/abadw't Tdérth, 
‘the Mountain of Tarik.” It remained in the hands of the Moors 
‘til the beginning of the fourteenth century, when it was recovered 
by the Spaniards. It was rctaken by the Moors in 1883. In 1462 
it finally fell mto the hands of the Christians, after having been 
' possessed by their adversarics for 748 years. On the 24th of July, 
_ 1704, it was captured by the English, who fell on it suddenly, and 
stormed it—the garrison amounting fo no more than 150 men, the 
- batteries mounting 100 guns. From this time till nearly the end 
of the century, numberless attempts to wrest it from us have been 
- made by the French and Spaniards, but in vain. During the late 
war, it seemed to be considered idle to attempt to disturb us! 
‘The town of Algesiras, a place of considerable importance, and 
remarkable as that at which the Moors first landed in Spain, lies 
_ across the bay at about 53 miles off, while the village of St. Rogue, 
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at the upper end of the bay, is conspicuous on the slope. The high: 
blue mountains of Granada fill up the background. — a 

The winter climate of Gibraltar is extremely delightful. In 
December, the temperature varies from 60° to 70°, clouds shading 
the piercing rays of the sun. In summer, if is occasionally ex- 
tremely hot, especially when the wind blows from the African shore... 
Ihe appearance presented by Gibraltar, viewed from the harbour,’ 
is peculiarly striking after nightfall. Tho numberless lights, seen in © 
all their brightness through the open windows, look as if issuing. 
from aperturcs admitting to some bright cave or furnace in the 
centre of the rock, whose huge black mass towers on high, the 
houses in the town being undistinguishable in the darkness. In 
summer, the suriace of the sca is occasionally so closely covered with 
luminous particles, as to seem sheeted with phosphorus. The slightest 
ripple mcreases the intensity of the light, and the dolphins flash’ 
through the water, literally ‘ moving in light of their own making,’’ 
In winter, this in a great measure disappears, the luminosity being 
confined to a few bright masses which sweep by the ship. 

_ The view of the African shore from Gibraltar Bay is, towards 
sunset, peculiarly beautiful—the fortress of Ccuta, standing out 
purple and red in the setting sun, in mimic rivalry of that on the 
Kuropean shore. One huge mass of mountains, of the Atlas gToup. 
on the African side, with the Sicrras of Andalusia on the Spanish. | 
shore, “fill the mind with beauty” for a long while on leaving or. 
on approaching Gibraltar. _ 

Aigers.—Steaming onward through the Mcditerrancan, the vessel 
steers direct for Malta, by which the African shore is neared, The - 
bay and town of Algiers, with the villas around, are passed, and are 
plainly visible to the naked cyce. The country adjoining is fertile. 
and well cultivated, and roads, gardens, and enclosures, with fields 
and vineyards, are scen in good condition. Cape Faroe, and the pro-- 
montory of the Seven Capes, are jagged, irregular headlands, very 
distinctly visible. Cape Bon is another headland which comes into 
sight. ‘he dreary island of Pantcllaria, which is evidently the huge | 
tumulus of an extinct volcano, is next seen. It is about 36 miles “ 
in circumference, and seems about 3000 ft. in height. The ruptured * 
craters and streams of lava are casily traceable, with beds of loose. 
_ stones hurled down the mountain’s side during some of its fiercer 
explosions. A large mass of cloud, which might readily be mistaken 
for the smoke of smouldering fires, almost constantly rests on the 
summit of the mountain. There is a considerable town, of the same -. 
name with the island, near the sca-shore on the western slope, and 
vineyards and gardens appear seattered about in surprising abund- 
ance. It beiongs to the king of Sicily, and is used as a penal settle- 
ment, whither the Sicilian convicts are sent. _ 
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Malta.—The island of Malta, which now belongs to England, is 60 
“miles from the nearest point in Sicily, and 200 from the African shore. . 
It is 70 miles in length, nine in width, and 160 im circumference. 

Tt attains in one place an elevation of 600 feet. The climate 1s fine ~ 
and healthy, though hot in summer, and suffers occasionally from 
the sirocco, which blows from the south-east, and occurs chiefly in 
September. The mean annual temperature is 67°; the variation of 
the yearly means from 1820 to 1840 was no more than 3°; the 
- extreme range during the ycar is about 24°. - 
Malta consists entirely of calcareous rocks, with scarcely any 

-gotl,-diluvium, or abraded matter. The country has rather an and 
appearance, but it produces grapes in abundance, and other fruits. 

- Ata distance, the view is rendered lively by the great number of 

windmills perched on the heights, and employed for grinding corn. 

_ The inhabitants speak a language partly Arabic and partly Itahan, 
- the former predominating. 
The port of Malta consists of two splendid harbours, sepa- 

- rated from each other by the narrow promontory called Mount 
Xiberras.. On this stands the capital, Valetta. Marsamuscetta is 
the name given to the western or quarantine harbour; the other is 
called Valetta, or the Great Harbour. The entrance to this last 

- is guarded on the one side by the fortress of St. Elmo, on the other 
by that of Ricasoli, both of remarkable strength. On Fort St. Elmo 
is one of the most brilliant hghthouses In the Mediterranean. The 
Great. Harbour runs away into numerous creeks and inlets. In one 
of these are the dockyard, the victuailing-yard, and arsenal, with a 
wet-dock just finished, which is said to have cost the government 

- pot much under a million sterling. In another is the merchant 
shipping wet-dock and store-yards. A number of British, American, 
and: French ships of war arc commonly at anchor in the port; one 

. British line-of-battle ship, of the largest size, with the admiral’s flag 
on board, being of the number. The vast variety of forms, and 
diversity of appointments,“ of the mercantile vesscls, especially of 
those from-the Levant, present a most picturesque appearance. 

b It is seldom the traveller to or from the.East can find leisure to 
examine the whole of the noble sights in or around Malta. There 
are abundance of excellent ‘ guide-books,’ of which a supply can at 
‘ali. times be procured from the admirable library of Mr. Muir, for 
those who have leisure and inclination for such things. 

One of the principal objects of attraction is the cathedral of St. 

. John, the patron of the order of the famed Knights of Malta. It 
was built in 1580. Externally, it is a heavy-looking pile. It has_ 
a fine chime of bells, supposed to have been brought from Rhodes, . 
ahd its internal decorations are rich and beautiful. The floor is 
tmosaic marble pavement, chiefly composed of sepulchral monume:—{ts 
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of the knights, whose figures are represented in white marble. The 
governor now .resides in the palace of the Grand Master, a fine- - 
spacious building. The most striking object connected with it is the 
armoury. It contains 10,000 stand of modern infantry arms, fit for 
immediate use. The most attractive portions, however, of its contents *- 
are the arms and suits of armour of the Middle Ages: some of these 
are beautifully chased, and inlaid with gold. There is a singular. 
piece of ordnance, an eight or ten pounder, made of a moderately * 
strong tube of sheet-copper, covered over with coils of tarred rope. 
The gun is neatly formed, and, at first, the singular material of which. 
it ig made is not apparent. It seems to have been burst in firmg. The 
library is said, at the time of the expulsion of the knights, to have . 
contained 70,000 volumes. There are in the palace tables, slabs, vases, 
and ornaments of various kinds, cut from the marble of Valetta. 

The fortifications of Malta are most extensive and intricate : 
they are connected with the harbours; and on looking at their 
powers of defence, the mind is impressed with the conviction that 
_ they are impregnable. Fort St. Elmo, the most massive of these 
works, contains accommodation for 2,000 men. Few things are more. 
dazzling or trying for the eyes than the rocks and buildings around . 
Malta harbour: they are of an intensely yellowish-white, without 
one particle of vegetation to relieve them. The waters of the. 
harbour are singularly pure, so that the bottom is distinctly visible 
to the depth of 30 or 40 fect. The Parlettario is the favourite 
resort for quarantine-bound passengers. It is a long narrow room, 
near the anchorage, divided by a barrier, where the gold and silver 
filigree-work, for which Malta is famous, is sold. Here also are 
shell cameos, bracelets, and brooches in mosaic, and a vast variety 
of bijouterie. The Maltese females are celebrated for the skill and 
delicacy with which they embroider silks, as well as for the beauty 
of the knit silk gloves, ete., which they manufacture; and on these 
a good deal of money is usually expended in the Parlettario for the 
benefit of friends at home. | 

There is a tradition that, from the time of the visit of Sé¢ Paul, 

_ Malta has been devoid of serpents or other poisonous reptiles. Dr, 
Buist, from whom this account of the Overland J ourney is taken, 
gives evidence of the baselessness of the tradition, having seen a 
snake killed by a soldier on duty close by his sentry-box. It wag. 
about three feet long, of a dingy brown, and had very much the hue - 
and aspect of the common cobra. Close by the anchorage are 
. several sentry stations, and the neat economical penthouse with 
_ which the soldier is protected from the sun is particularly suit- 
able for India. It is a light wooden stand, not unlike a music 
' stand in shape, with a moveable board, which can be fixed at any 
' degree of angle, to shelter the sentinel from the sun. 3 
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Lgypt.—The land around Alexandria ia so low, that it does not 
come into sight till the harbour of Alexandria is quite close; but. 
some time previously, are observed rising, as it were, out of the sea, 
the windmills, Pompey’s Pillar, the Lighthouse, and Cleopatra’s 
Needle, with several towers and minarets. From the town westward 
to the Lake Mareotis, for the space of nearly a mile, the sand 
. hullocks by the shore are literally covered with windmills. The 
turrets are about 30 feet high, the length of the arms about 20 feet, 
breadth of sail three and a half feet. They have eight vanes each; 
and as they are set different ways, and so move in opposite direc- 
tions in different mills, when tossing their arms in-the wind, they 
look like sea-monsters sprawling about on the shore, and striving 
to regain their native element. They are all employed in grinding 
wheat; and though rugged and rude enough in appearance, are in 
reality simple and efficient implements. They employ a single pair 
of stones, made of vesicular lava from Sicily. ‘hey have no sift- 
ing or boulting apparatus: the ground wheat is received from the 
stones in a sack, and the flour afterwards dressed through a fine 
gauze sieve by the hand. 

Alexandria.—On landing at Alexandria, the traveller feels that 
he is fairly out of Europe. He may have seen a stray and stunted 
palm-tree or two at Gibraltar or Malta, with here and there a Turk 
or Arab in his native dress: these last, indeed, may be met with in 

the streets of London. At Alexandria all the costumes are Oriental, 

European residents even dressing like Turks. Vast groves of mag-— 
nificent date-trees, far surpassing in beauty those to be met with 
in Western India, stretch away in all directions. Long strings of 
camels are employed in carrying merchandise. The women are all 
veiled——covered over with that unsightly blue vestment which con- 
ceals the person and the face, leaving a pair of httle holes for the 
eyes to peep through. Formerly, it was the custom for passengers 
from the steam-packets to place themselves on the backs of donkeys, 
in order to get through the streets. This is all changed now, and 
the traveller finds a large and roomy van ready for his conveyance 
to the hotel, without absurdity, romance, or inconvenience. 

The great square of Alexandria, where most of the European 
inhabitants reside, has a singularly fine and pleasing appearanee, 
though without any true architectural beauty. The honses are 
built of whitish limestone, like Bath stone, only here the walls 
-yemain pure as when erccted—taking no tarnish from the wea- 
ther. In the centre is an obelisk of the yellowish-white Cairo 
marble, which surmounts a fountain. The residences of the consuls 
around the squaré have each a flag-staff, on which on gala-days the 
_ ensigns of their respective nations are displayed. The house of the 
French consul has a strange-looking corkscrew staircase surrounding 
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it, and leading to a watch-tower which overlooks the town. Many 
of the sign-boards of the shopkeepers, especially the apothecaries, 
are painted with Greek charactors. Hore are situated the principal 
hotels, and hence diverge streets to all parts of the town. 

Alexandria was originally built in the form of a Macedonian 
mantle, with its longer side to the sea. At one time it contained a 
population of above half a million, of which one moiety were slaves, 
It boasted of 4,000 palaces, 4,000 baths, 400 theatres or places of 
amusement, 12,000 shops for the sale of vegetables, and 40,000 
tributary Jews. Its public libraries are said to have contained 
700,000 volumes oftbooks. It was accidentally destroyed by fire. 
during the war with the Romans in Cwsar’s time. Ages of misrule 
under Saracens, and latterly under Turks, fell like a bhght on | 
everything in Alexandria, as on everything else in Egypt; and not 
until the era of Mehemet Ali did the country show any symptom of 
revival, Since the beginning of the present century, the population | 
of Alexandria has increased from 7,000 te 70,000. With its harbour 
and docks, it now possesses the appearance of a thriving port. 

Vestiges of the ancient splendour of Alexandria are every where 
to be found. Fragments of richly-sculptured columns, of archi- 
traves, cornices, and other portions of architectural ornament, are to 
be seen strewed about in every quarter of the city—broken up for 
lime or for paving-stones, and built into the meanest houses. Huge 
shafts of granite are continually disclosed, half buried amongst the — 
rubbish or the sand; and the mounds of ruins are in many cases 
one mass of porphyries, granites, verde-anticoes, and marbles, brought 
from Upper Egypt or the south of Europe. Mosaics, and pieces of 
ancient glass, are also abundant; the latter marked by that irides- 
cent semi-metallic hue which indicates decay through extreme lapse 
of time. 

The sights at Alexandria are Pompey’s Pillar, Cleopatra’ s Needles, 
the Catacombs, the Pasha’s Palace, the battlefield where Abercromby 
jell, the Lake Mareotis, of which a distant view usually satisfies 
the traveller; and the Canal. Pompeys Pillar stands on an 
eminence about 600 yards from the present walls of the town, 
close beside the road which leads from the Rosetta Gate to the 
Mahmoudyé Canal, The total height of the column is 98 feet. 
The shaft, which is a single block of red granite or syenite, is 
mine feet eight inches in diameter, and 78 in length. It is now 
proved to have been erected by Publius, the prefect of Egypt, in 
honour of the Emperor Dioclesian. It was probably removed from 
some other site to the place where it now stands, and is said to 
have been originally erected, and formed most likely a portion of 
some of the more ancient and noble relics of Egypt. Cleopa- 
tra’s Needles are at the opposite extremity of the town: they — 
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consist of two obelisks, one prostrate, and one erect, of the same 
tuaterial as the column. One is 70, the other 65 feet high, and 
about seven feet in diameter at the base. They stood orginally at 
Heliopolis, and were brought to Alexandria by one of the Ceesars. 
- Both are covered with hieroglyphics. 

The Lake of Mareotts is one of the curiosities of the neighbour- 
hood of Alexandria, and is situated a short way beyond the Rosetta 
Gate. ‘This lake, which is about 150 miles in circumference, -was 
originally freshwater; and being about five or six feet deep, it 
answered the purposes of navigation. In consequence of 1ts con- 
nexion with the Nile being cut off, its watcrs were wholly dried up, 
or nearly so; and in this condition it was 80 or 90 years since. An 
entire change followed. It is divided from the sea by mounds of 
sand, blown up from the shore, and its bottom is several feet lower 
than the level of the Mediterrancan. Thus exposed to the danger 
of submersion, it was resolved, during the siege of Alexandria, in 
1788, to let in upon it the waters of the ocean. It was certain to 
produce a wide-spread calamity; but when did the demon war stop 
to consider results? Jour cuts were made, each of six yards in 
width, and ten distant from each other. The waters rushed in with. 
a fall of six fect. Two more cuts were finished next day, and the 
sea finally broke down the divisions. The sea flowed in for a week. 
The calamity was fearful. The sites of 300 villages were flooded, © 
and rendered barren for ever. The bank was afterwards closed up 
again, and the communication with the sea cut off; but the basin of 
the lake being lower than the surface of the sea, and the Mediter- 
ranean here being without tide, there was no means of drawing off 
the salt water. It was by degrees in a great measure cvaporated by 
the sun, leaving a vast expanse of once fertile surface covered with 
a dazzling snow-white shect of salt. The Nile is admitted annually 
to it at flood, and the lake then re-appeara, but the returning dry 
season only restores the condition previously existing. Nor does 
there appear to be any remedy for this, until the successive de- 
positions of silt from the river accumulate sufficiently to raise the 
bottom of the lake to a levcl with the sea—an operation only to 
be effected through some vast and indefinite lapse of time. Till | 
then, the salt must always mingle with the freshwater silt de- 
posited every year. Could rice or any grain be grown on it, as in 
India, which flourishes even on saline grounds, the process of re- 
covery would of course be greatly accelerated. The lake formerly 
communicated by a canal with the port of Old Alexandria. | 

The Catacombs —In various masses of rock, composed of oolitic 
limestone, adjacent to the lake and near the town, are shown a 
number of curious catacombs, and other ancient works of art, 
including a varicty of mosaics. South of the city are several 
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high mounds, likewise interesting from the relies of ancient art 
found imbedded in them. The bricks used for building in -Alex- 
andria are those excavated from the ruins of the ancient ci ; 
they are quarried in abundance in all directions. They are well- 
formed, and excellently burnt; and so perfectly cemented to- 
gether, that it is often more difficult to break the hardened mortar 
than the material it unites. The potter's wheel at Alexandria 
is a singular one: it consists of a spindle about two feet long, 
turning in a socket some one and a half feet under the level of 
the floor, and a collar about three inches from the upper extremity. 
The circular disk on which the ware is thrown is of course above 
this last. The wheel is turned at the rate of about two revolutions 
a second, by a circular flange t4 feet in diameter just above ‘its 
lower insertion. The potter sits on the floor, his legs in a small pit 
below the wheel, shuffling with his feet on the flange just mentioned, 
and so making the wheel revolve. It is certaimly a most awkward- 
looking implement. ‘Yet the ware turned out is geod, strong, well-. 
shaped, and is afterwards thoroughly burned in kilns. | | 
Admission to the Pasha’s Palace may be procured by an order 
from the vakil, or steward. It is a neat, but plain and unpre- 
tending building. The view from it is beautiful. The rooms are - 
handsome, and well-proportioned and arranged; and the floors, of 
inlaid brightly-polished wood, have a very pleasing effect. 
Travellers for India usually hurry through Egypt, with the view 
of not losing the steamboat, which is ready for them at Suez. But 
those who have time and money to spare may occupy themselves 
very delightfully in spending a fortnight on the journey. The con- 
veyance of travellers from Alexandria to Suez is effected by the 
Pasha, at an expense of £12. This charge includes everything save 
liquors and hotel bills of all kinds at Cairo, which fall on the pas- 
senger, and frequently amount to 15s. or £1. All charges of this 
class seem in Egypt extortionately high, and are indeed out of all pro- 
portion to tavern bills in Kurope. But then it must be remembered 
that the whole establishments are permanently maintained for the . 
sake of employment one day in seven; and that, unless when the 
passengers are on the way, the innkeepers are wholly idle. The 
whole distance from Alexandria to Cairo may now be performed by - 
rail; but should the tourist wish to take things more leisurely, he 
may sail or steam up the canal. Having arranged matters at the 
Transit Office, the travellcr will be duly informed of the hour wheu 
the vans quit the hotel, and should make the best of his time in the 
interval, The vans procecd to the place of embarkation, about two 
miles distant, on the Mahmoudyé Canal. The luggage is forwarded 


beforehand on camels, & carpet-bag being all that is allowed—it is all, 
Indeed. that ia ronnicite fan gon tn dee Deel be ne 1 tg 
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The road to the canal leads through the great square already 
described, and on to the Rosetta Gate—an old ragged fragment of 
the fortifications of the town, And here the traveller finds that 
Alexandria is being fortified, after the manner of Paris, with walls, 
and bastions, and ditches, and all the other contrivances of military 
engineership. The works are being constructed on the recommenda- 
ion of the French, and under the superintendence of French engineers. 
Passing onward, the road leads close to the elevation on which stands 
Pompey’s Pillar. Not far to the left is the battlefield where Sir 
Ralph Abercromby fell. 

| Atfeh.—The Mohmoudyé Canal connects Alexandria with Atfeh, 
anavigable point on the Nile. This important public work was begun 
in 1819, and completed in little more than six months, having been 
opened on the 24th of January, 1820. It is 48 miles in length, 90 
feet across, and about 18 feet in depth. For a long distance, the 
. banks of the canal are ornamented on one side by neat villas, with 
most beautiful shrubbcrics and flower-gardens in front of them. 
The little kiosks, or summer-seats, consisting, in a circle, of benches 
shadowed by lofty trees, almost hang over the banks. The canal is 
nowhere straight, and passes along a country so periectly level that 
locks are not required. One only exists at Atfeh. As many 8s 
150,000 people are said to have been employed in the excavation of 
the canal: the inhabitants of all the villages in Lower Egypt wera 
marched down to the stations respectively assigned to them, one 
month’s pay having been advanced to enable them to supply them- 
selves with provisions. ‘The assemblage of so enormous a multitude, 
which would have formed a double line from end to end of the 
canal, had they stood as close as possible to each other, was sure 
to be productive of fatal results; and, accordingly, 20,000 perished 
on the occasion. Provisions ran short, many fell victims to starvation, 
and pestilence swept many more away. Two-thirds of them were 
without tools or clothing of any kind whatever, groping up the mud, 
and lifting it out with their hands. : 

The banks of the canal are sufficiently high to intercept the view 
of the adjoining country, so that, after passing the villas already 
alluded to, there is really nothing to be seen. A good sailing-boat 
traverses the distance in cight hours; one, tugged by horses, in ten. 
A small high-pressure stcamer may be employed, which goes along 
at the rate of about five miles an hour. The boats containing 
the passengers and luggage are towed behind. In going up the 
Nile, several large works for assisting the irrigation of the country 
are passed. : 

One who has examined the magnificent specimens of grain now 
gtown in England, is exccedingly disappointed on examining that 
for which Egypt, for thirty centuries. has been famous The stalke: 
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of the barley are seldom above 18 or 20 inches long; each root 
produces from 6 to 25 stems, 15 being about the average. There 
are six rows of grains on each stalk, each row containing at an 
average about ten grains, so that the return from the seed is from 
600 to 900. The roots are from six to fourtéen inches from each 
other; and an acre of land in Egypt will not yield so much grain, 
by measure or weight, as a similar surface in England — both 
under present cultivation. The barley itself, when rubbed out, 
would be little short of unsaleable in average seasons at home, so 
thin, husky, and poor is it. It is trampled out of the straw by 
oxen, and cleared of chaff by the wind. The straw is chopped or 
cut up into what is in India called bhusd, by an implement closely 
resembling a turnip-sowing harrow, drawn over it by oxen, each 
roller being armed with three or four circular cutters. 

The crop which most surprises by its abundance is tobacco, vast 
fields of which extend in all directions. Nor is it to be wondered at 
that the cultivation of this narcotic should rival in extent that of 
grain, or roots, or fruits for human food. In Egypt, every man who. 
can afford it smokes at every hour of the day. A singular variety of 
raft, consisting of a framework of slight sticks, buoyed up by a vast. 
number of earthen pots, is frequently to be seen on the Nile. These 
rafts appear to be chiefly employed in carrying coarse earthenware 
down the river. 3 

Firat sight of the Pyramids —From the moment of arrival in 
Egypt, we feel that we are in a country possessing many relics 
of the past; but this feeling cannot be said to exist in perfect 
force till we approach Cairo, which is the threshold of all the 
great marvels of ancient art. Those who have not before sailed up 
the Nile, watch for the first appearance of the Pyramids. These be- 
come suddenly visible about 40 miles below Cairo. They are seen . 
far across the desert breaking the western horizon, and seem at thig 
enormous distance almost as large as when looked at from Cairo. 
Here the desert sand has fairly drifted over the fertile soil, and is 
blown in masses into the river. The banks of the Nile, deed, 
show that this has been an event of irequcnt occurrence since silt 
began to accumulate, alternate beds of sand and mud being visible 
all down a section of 10 to 15 feet of bank. The sand, examined 
through a magnifier, is of a yellowish smoke-colour, sharp and — 
angular, often of a regular cubical form. It looks like the quartz 
portions of disintegrated pranite, which it probably is. 

The banks of the Nile, which have been hitherto dull and un- 
interesting, become excecdingly striking on approaching Boulak, 
which is in the vicinity of Cairo. Long lines and groups of trees. 
skirt the left bank of the river. Amongst some half-dozen of 
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afand conspicuous. The tree receives ifs name from the seed-pod 
being of the form and size of an ordinary fife: the flower is some- 
- thing like that of the laburnum, with each branch five or six times 
the size of those of the latter tree. Then come the gardens and 
pleasure-grounds around the palace of Shoubra. The island of 
Rhoda, almost one entire garden, divides and half fills up the 
river in front. The beautiful weeping willow of Egypt—most 
graceful and lovely of its loveliest of races—is conspicuous every- 
where. The long sweeping yards of the lateen-sailed boats of the 
Nile, sometimes not less than 60 feet in length, shoot up by the 
shore. Just beyond are the large cotton-mills and other works of the 
Pasha, and English steam-engines and huge chimney stalks intrude 
upon the sight, which, though striking enough as contrasts, seem 
here eminently out of place. Sweeping along the eastern horizon, at 
‘a distance of two miles, is the Citadel, with the vast city and count- 
less minarets of Grand Cairo. On the other or right side only two 
objects present themselvcs to the eye—the Desert and the Pyramids. 
The voyage up the Nile, extending to 120 miles from Atféh, occupies 
from 18 to 19 hours, and is brought to a close at Boulak. 
Catro.—The drive to the city 1s by no means over a good road; 
but being through fields and gardens, the scene is everywhere most 
rich and beautiful. Crossing various canals and gardens, and thread- 
ing some beautiful avenues of trees, the traveller at length reaches 
the great square at Grand Cairo, and the picture presented is suffi- 
ciently striking. There is nothing in the way of building which 
deserves the name of fine architecture ; but the houses are lofty and 
picturesque, and of every conceivable shape and size—with tall grace- 
ful minarets shooting up in all directions. The Hotel d’Orient, the 
prmeipal one in Cairo, is in the great square, and is a large and very 
showy building, though the establishment and style of living are 
- somewhat too French for an Englishman’s taste. There is an excel- 
lent, though less conspicweus, English tavern close by. The area 
enclosed by the great square is surrounded by a very wide and deep 
ditch, which is filled with water during the mundation: fine rows 
of acacia trees skirt it on both sides, and form a double avenuc along 
the road which intersects 1. Vast crowds of people are at all times 
in the neighbourhood, and this is almost the only place in Cairo where 
there is abundant room for observing the passers-by. It 1s, indeed, 
almost the only open space in this vast city, the thoroughfares of 
which consist of narrow lanes, hardly anywhere deserving the name 
of streets. ‘The houses are so high, and the balconies above project 
so far, that it is often difficult to obtain a glimpse of the sky above. 
The streets are almost everywhere crowded most densely with people. 
Nimble donkeys, with jingling bells, trot rapidly along, threading their 
way with extraordinary dexterity through the multitude. Lines of 
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huge camels, with vast*burdens on their sides, bear down upon you, 
threatening to close up the pathway, and arrest the progress of. the 
living current. Contrasted with all this activity and bustle, is the 
profound composure of the shopkeepers, who, in their richest dresses, 
and with long flowing beards, recline beside their wares, smoking 
their hukkas, or long cherry-stalked, amber-mouthed pipes, in a- 
state of apathetic unconcern. 

Cairo is said to contain a population of 200,000 inhabitants : 
it stands on a plateau about 40 feet above the level of the Nile, 
- and on the edge of the Desert. The citadel is one of the most 
prominent objects of attraction, and can be examined, however 
short the traveiler’s stuy. It was built about the year 117t, by 
the Khalifah Yusuf Salahu’d-din, well known in the history of the 
Crusaders as “‘the Magnificent Saladin.” A long ride through 
hatrow, crowded, and irregular lanes, past numerous mosques of 
great magnitude and beauty, leads to the bottom of the steep wind- 
ing ascent, at the extremity of which is the gate of the fortress. 
The first object of attraction which it contains is a magnificent 
mosque, which has now been ten years in process of construction. 
It is still incomplete. It consists of an open square, surrounded by 
a single row of 35 columns. In the centre of this is a superb. 
fountain, and on the cast a lofty gate leads to the inner part of the 
house of prayer. The cxtreme richness of its decorations does 
not weary by sameness—they are all symmetrical, tasteful, and 
beautiful. The effect is even heightened by the burnished brass 
mouldings which surround the base of the capital and top of the 
basement of the column, though this combination of metal and 
stone is one of the most unusual in masonry. The walls, which 
consist of the common building-stone of Cairo, are every where 
crusted over with a ycellowish-white variegated horny-coloured 
marble. It is brought a considerable way across the country, 
having been discovered some fourteen years since at a place called 
Wadi Moihat, about 70 miles from the Nile, and is a travertine, 
or fresh-water limestone, deposited from springs. The undulations 
and coatings of the deposit form beautiful markings in the marble: 
it is unfortunately not susceptible of a very high polish, and is often 
defaced by small angular crevices, which, however, cease to be 
observable a few yards off. It is brought im large blocks from the - 
quarry, and sawn into slices beside the building. The magnificent 
granite columns which formerly surrounded Joseph’s Hall are lying . 
prostrate around. They were pulled down in 1827, to make room 
for the mosque, and were in all likelihood originally the fragments — 
of some of the noble works of Egypt’s splendour in its earlier days. 
They are of the same material as that of which Pompey’s Pillar 
and Cleopatra’s Needles are composed, Just beyond the mosque are 
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the palace and harim of the Pasha—a neaf," plain building, more 
richly than tastefully fitted up and furnished, but quite worthy of 
examination. The Mint is beyond this; and near it is Joseph's 

Well, an excavation 260 fect in depth, a windmg staircase leading 
to the bottom. The reader must be reminded that the Joseph here 
referred to is not the Hebrew patriarch, though commonly imagined 
to be such, but the famous Sultan Saladin, by whom the works 
were constructed. 

From the palace garden may be seen the spot where Emir Bey 
leaped his horse over the wall, to escape the massacre which awaited - 
his brother Mamelukes on the Ist of March, 1811. Muhammad ‘Ali 
had prepared an expedition into Arabia, to chastise the Wahabis, 
who had robbed and murdered the pilgrims on their way to Makkah. 
The Mamelukes, impatient of a curtailment of their power, re- 
solved to avenge and liberate themselves by the overthrow of the 
government. ‘Their secret was badly kept, and the Pasha was in- 
formed of the plot hatching against him. He pretended to disbe- 
lieve it altogether, and treated it as a slandcr against the Mamelukes. — 
His preparations being completed, he invited all his courtiers and 
chiefs to the Citadel, to be present at the investiture of his son 
with authority to be exercised during his absence. ‘he beys of 
- the Mamelukes were received with the usual courtesy; but on 

retiring, found the gates shut against them, while volleys of 
musketry were poured in on them from every side. Horses and 
_ yiders fcll in heaps. It is said that 440 were slaughitered in the 
court, Emir Bey alone cseaping. He remembered that a heap of 
rubbish, thrown over the wail, had aecumulated to a considerable 
height near its base. He leaped his horse over: the animal was 
dashed to pieces, but the rider escaped. He found shelter in the 
tents of some soldiers near, and succeeded in making his way to 
Constantinople. He survived till within these few years. The 
beautiful aqueduct seen from the Citadel was originally built by 
_ Saladin the Magnificent, in 1171, for the purpose of bringing water 
~ from the Nile to supply the garrison: it was renewed and enlarged 

in 1518. 

The Nile.—Egypt, as is well known, consists of the fertile valley 
of the Nile, and a strip of desert on cach side. The Nile, formed by 
streams coming out of Abyssinia on the south, is about 1500 miles in 
length ; at certain places 1¢ forms rapids, or sloping cataracts, and at 
other foints encloses islands, interesting for their beauty or the ruins 
which remain upon them. The remarkable phenomenon connected 
with the Nile, is its annual overflow of the banks which border it 
—an event looked for with as much certainty as the daily rising of 
the sun. ‘These inundations of the Nile are owing to the periodical 
rains which fall between the tropics. They begin in March, but 
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have no effect upon the river until three months later. Towards 
the end of June it begins to rise, and continues rising at the rate of. 
about four inches a-day, until the end of September, when it falls 
for about the same period of time. The towns are generally built in 
such a situation and manner as not to be overflowed by the inunda- 
tion, and in some parts of the country there are long raised cause- 
ways, upon which the people may travel during the floods. It is 
only in cases of an extraordinary rise that any villages are destroyed. 
The inundations, instead of being viewed as a calamity, are con- 
sidered a blessing, for they are the cause of inexhaustible fertility. 
After the waters have subsided, the earth is found covered with 
mud, which has been left there by the river. This mud, which is 
principally composed of argillaceous earth and carbonate of lime, _ 
serves to fertilise the overflowed land, and is used for manure for 
such places as are not sufficiently saturated by the river; it is algo 
formed into bricks, and various vessels for domestic use. The whole 
valley of the Nile may be considered as an alluvial plain, formed of: 
the washed-down mud and sand of Central Africa, and it is therefore 
to these inundations that Egypt owes its existence. : 

Notwithstanding the overflow of the Nile, the atmosphere of 
Kigypt is extremely dry and healthful. During our winter, the 
climate of Egypt is delightful, The inhabitants speak with intense 
aftection of the Nile, for to it they owe the verdure of their fields, 
their food, their drink, and the cotton for their clothing. In its 
taste the water is delicious and it is also extremely salubrious. 

Lhe Pyramids are situated about ten miles from Cairo, in a 
western direction, aud consequently on the farther side of the Nile. 
The traveller may have the benefit of a carriage for the journey : 
formerly, the only conveyance was by donkeys. The road leads by | 
Old Cairo, a decayed suburb of Cairo, at two miles’ distance, on the - 
banks of the river. The Nile is forded or crossed in boats at the 
upper end of the island of Rhoda. When within a couple of miles 
of the end of the journey, a number of frightful-looking Bedouins 
commonly make a rush from a large village a little way off, as if 
intent on mischief. They are men anxious to be employed gas 
guides; and they had better be employed at once, to save further 
annoyance. 3 

The Pyramids searcely appear to increase in size until you are 
close up to their base; then their bulk seems enormous, and the dis- 
tance betwixt the one and the other looks like a forenoon’s journey, 
They are four in number in onc view—three large and one small 
and are usually known as the Pyramids of Gizeh. They stand on a 
plateau some 40 feet above the plain, and are fairly within the 
Desert. The present base of the Great Pyramid of Cheops, as it is 
eulled, 1s 746 feet each way; the mass is estimated at 85 millions of 
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cubic feet, and covers an area of 11 acres. Measured by the slope, 
its height is 611 ft., and its perpendicular height 461ft. The age 
of the Pyramids is unknown, but 1t cannot be less than 3,000 years. 

At a distance, the Pyramids appear to be folerably smooth and 
pyramidal; but on coming close to them, they are found to have a 
ragged and half-ruined aspect, in consequence of the outer coating 
of stones and plaster having been removed. ‘Their sides in this rough 
state present the appearance of a series of steps, composed of huge 
blocks of ycllowish-white limestone. The ascent is toilsome, and | 
the ledges of stone are uncomfortably high for a star. Ladies 
meaning to ascend, should provide themselves with a footstool, which 
the guides may lift and hand up to them at each step. There are 
_ altogether 206 tiers of stone, from one to four feet high. The top is 
‘an irregular platform, 32 feet square; the stones constituting the 
apex having been thrown down. On gaining this lofty eminence, 
on which there is room to move about, the view on all sides is mag- 
nificent. One of its most striking features is the distinctness of the 
line which divides the fertile region from the Desert. There is no 
middle ground—no debateable land, over which fertility and desola- 
tion, the sand of Sahara and the silt of the Nule, alternately hold 
sway. So far as the influence of the Nile extends, all is verdure ; 
the moment the sand begins, utter waste ensues. 

It is necessary to make provision for refreshment, because there 
is no house, tent, or village in the neighbourhood. The Great 
Pyramid is not cntirely sclid. An entrance has been made, by which 
a series of labyrinthian passages and chambers have been discovered. 
The entrance is on the north side; the journey in some places must 
be performed on hands and knees. At the centre are two chambers 
of red granite, in one of which is a sarcophagus; and here it is 
thought was buried the king of what was the greatest kingdom of 
the. carth; the proud mortal for whom this mighty structure was 
raised. 

The ascent of the second Pyramid 1s seldom attempted by 
- visitors: it is much more difficult than that of the first, especially 
over that portion of the smooth granite crust which still remains 
about 30 feet down. It is of somewhat less magnitude than the 
other, but looks as large, from standing on higher ground. The 
third of the group is considerably smaller. In the netghbourhood 
of these grand objects of antiquity he scattered about many interest- 
ing remains. The most attractive of these is the Sphinx—a gigantic 
figure, half-woman half-lion, nearly all hewn from the solid rock, the 
fore-legs and part. of the back only being built. There is an altar 
between the two’ paws, on which sacrifices appear to have been 
offered. From the lower part of the body to the top of the head, 
the Sphinx measures 66 fect, the recumbent portion 102, the paws 
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50, and the circumference of the head 100 feet. Such has been the 
drifting of the sands, that the whole figure is now covered except 
the head and a portion of the dilapidated neck. | 

The Petrified Forest.—This extraordinary curiosity is situated 
eight or ten miles south from Cairo, and is reached by a journey 
on the back of a donkey through a rugged country. The road lies 
over a dry gravelly soil, without a particle of vegetation. Having 
proceeded for some miles through a rocky valley, by a sudden turn 
to the right « low range of sand-hills is crossed, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour more the forest is reached. And such a forest! 
Trees lying prone on the ground, and transformed into stone. The. 
world contains nothing more wonderful than this work of nature. 
On every side the prostrate forest extends as far as the eye can reach. 
Plains and rolling hillocks of sand sweep on and on to the horizon, 
_ all strewed thickly over with fragments of fallen trees. They lie at 
some places so close to each other that a sure-footed Cairo donkey. 
can scarcely thread his way through them: at other places they are 
few and far between, scarcely within stone-throw of each other, as 
if those had been the thickets, these the openings, in the forest. . 
‘The trees are nowhere round in the surface, but sharp and angular, 
vas if split by heat into many fragments. Few pieces are more than 
from four to six feet in length; but a series of these may often be 
seen lying end to end for a space of from 50 to 60 feet, as if the tree 
they constituted had been sawn or broken across, the pieces remaining 
in their places. The appearance of the fallen trunks is like that of 
the half rotten bog-wood found in an Irish or a Scottish morass. Tu 
hue, they are for the most part of a lightish chestnut brown: some 
of them of a dusky-white, precisely of the colour of common ash or 
pine long exposed to the weathcr. Of this tint are nearly all the. 
smaller fragments, which often lie about as if chipped off from the: 
larger ones. There are no fangs of roots or branches connected with - 
the stems, but there are the rudiments of both in abundance. The 
knots indicating where branches once had been, are often of singular 
beauty and distinctness; sometimes so much so, as to seem freshly 
forn off from the stem. ‘The whole scene is the very picture of solitude 
and desolation, cnhanced beyond that of the ordinary Desert-—which 
leaves no token of ever having been more productive than it ige~ |. 
inasmuch as the remains around must once have been fertility and = 
verdure. The trees, as already said, are mostly on the surface ; many: -» 
of them, however, are half-buried, others barely show themselves ~ 
above the sand. The sand itself is light-coloured: the nodules of © 
stone intermixed with it are rounded ; sea-shells everywhere abound- -” 
ing. Near the edge of the forest there are what resemble the dry beds .* 
of small-sized streams and torrents: here the little cliffs are of very. | 
soft limestone, full of oyster-shells, so fresh and bright, that they. 
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/ yeem scarcely at all affected by the weather. They are of the trans- 

“parent kind, nearly flat, and scarcely thicker than common paper. 
. Selenite here abounds, as generally over the Desert, where sea-salt 
prevails, It is here for the most part fibrous, the fibres being 
horizontal, and at right angles to the axes of the vein. 

As for the nature of the trees, they are not palms, as their 
branches show; nor, perhaps, is- any living race nearly akin to 
them. They are completely silicified, ring like cast-iron, strike fire 
with flint, and scratch glass. How has this transformation been 
effected? By no chemical process now known to man. We have no- 
thing at all analogous to it cithcr in the laboratory of the chemist 
or that of nature. ‘There is no substance more indestructible than 
that of charcoal. Cut off from air, it resists the most intense heats 
- known to us, and remains in the bowels of the earth unscathed for 
>. —tillions of years! Here the whole woody and carbonaceous matter 
’ has vanished, and in its place we find silica—the earth of flints, 

- g gubstance nearly insoluble, and by itself imfusible by any heat 
we are acquainted with. Yct so quictly and so perfectly has the 
exchange been effected, that for every atom of charcoal that has 
been displaced, an atom of flint has been left behind. Textures and 
tissues so minute, that the help of powerful microscopes is required . 
for their detection—that their delineation can only be attempted 
_after they have becn much magnified—are changed in substance, but 
in substance only: the most minute and fragile ot their forms remain 
as when the green leaves and bright blossoms drew their sustenance, 
and the vital fluids circulated through them. Egypt is the land of 
-hoar antiquity; but what are the wonders of the mummy-case to this? 
The trees look as if they had fallen down, and been turned to stone 
on the ground where they grew; they look “hike to a forest felled 
by mighty winds ;” they bear no marks of rolling or abrasion, such 
as that by which flints themselves are rounded. Yet all is sea-sand 
and shells everywhere; there is nothing to sustain vegetation ; and 
whether the theory, that they belong to an age previous to that of 
the rock in which they are occasionally imbedded, be adopted or not, 
it is clear that, subscquent to their assumption of their present form 
and condition, the ground on which they now repose sunk beneath, 
and rose again fur above, the surface of the sea. 

It is singular, considering the extent of area, and the diversity 
of positions in the world over which silicified trees are found exposed 
above ground, that so little has been written on the subject. In 
Trinidad, in the West Indies, they are abundant; and they prevail 
over a vast expunse of surface on the seaboard of New Holland. 
They abound on the Coromandel coast near Madras; and in Sindh 
are found from Sakkar to Karachi, on salt desert sand, resting on 
nummulite limestone, exactly as in Egypt. 
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Cairo to Sues —Only a few hours being allowed at Cairo, every: 
one should make his arrangements without unnecessary delay. Having 
arranged af the Transit Office to get all lu ggage, a small bag excepted, 
sent forward, and secured his place, the traveller may be considered 
ready to start. In hot weather, it is preferable to start from Cairo 
in the afternoon, so as to travel all night. : 

The distance from Cairo to Sucz is 85 or 86 roiles; and as the 
line of route is without any towns or villages, station-houses have 
been erected for the accommodation of travellers, and for the chang- 
ing of horses. As far as No. 12 station-house is now performed by 
rail, Refreshments are furnished here, and are usually of the most: 
sumptuous kind. Thence the journey is performed in vans, which 
are of different sizes. For the greater part they are strong clumsy. 
machines, open all around, tolerably stuffed, but without springs— 
merely suspended on leathern straps. They have two wheels about. 
five feet in diameter; that is, one-third larger than those of a 
common carriage. They are drawn by four horses, two being in’ 
shafts, and two before them in traces. They are, in general, not 
over-well trained, tempered, or conditioned ; but, on the whole, get’ 
on wonderfully well. The plan of the drivers generally is to urge’ 
them to a good gallop for a mile or so, and then allow them a few 
minutes to rest. 

Lhe Desert.—There is but little of the Suez desert covered with 
drift sand; it consists mainly of hard gravel, with a vast abundance of. 
loose stones tn all directions. The vans seldom adhere very regularly 
to. any particular track, and the jolting is oecasionally dreadful. Fn. 
the direction of Suez, as indeed in most other directions, unless when. 
approaching the Nile, you onter on the Desert at once. The bury- 
ing-ground around the city is all sand; and the first step beyond - 
this the ground is as completely barren and desolate as it can be in 
the heart of the Great Sahara itself. The route through might be 
almost traced by the skeletons of camels; thousands and thousands 
he bleaching by the wayside. ‘The surface of the ground is salt, and 
covered with rounded pebbles, chiefly the Egyptian agate, and sea- 
shells. Pieces of petrified wood, often of considerable magnitude, 
lie strewed around; and when the limestone rock shows itself above 
the sand and gravel, it is generally perforated by the pholas, or some 
other variety of marine borer. The rocks, like those near Cairo, 
abound in petrifactions—beautiful specimens of crabs and star-fishea. 
being amongst the most abundant. Little, nimble, fairy-looking 
lizards, in colour very like the surface of the ground around them, 
are occasionally to be seen in the Desert: also a curious variety of 
serpent, with two horn-like processes protruding from the forehead, 
There are numberless vultures and carrion crows, which feed on the 
dead carcases of the animals who so frequently perish on the way. 
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across. Besides these, scarcely a living thing is to be seen. Here 
_ and there are considerable quantities of the poisonous henbane, and 
half-way betwixt Suez and Cairo numerous bushes of the prickly 
acacia or camel-thorn. Just beyond the centre station is what is 
_@alled’ “the tree of the Desert,’ a solitary acacia, 18 mches in 
diameter, and with a stem 10 fect long, and a large, thick, bushy, 
“round top. This is seen at a vast distance from each side: to the 
weary traveller it seems almost impossible to approach it, so long 
is it before he reaches it after first secing it. | 
The beautiful phenomenon known to sailors as ‘‘looming,” to 
naturalists as mirage, cqually visible in extremely cold as m warm 
countries, is often seen in great perfection betwixt Cairo and Suez. 
It is occasioned by the unequal temperature and refractive powers of 
‘different strata of the atmospherc—objects being invariably elongated 
_or depressed, or a succession of images of them exhibited one over 
another. Scoresby gives drawings of images of ships and icebergs 
‘geen by him in the arctic regions—direct or reversed, or the one 
and the other alternately—high up in the air. Pools, and lakes 
‘of water, are occasionally seen to fill up the lakes and valleys; and 
this is the shape the illusion most frequently assumes. 

The portion of the road nearest to Suez is extremely rough, and 
the path is covered on cvery side with large rounded stones; the 
whole forming one of the most unsightly portions of the Desert. 
- Barren and arid as it is, it is curious to find fresh plants of the 
water-melon specics growing here and there on the most unfruifful- 
looking spots. The leaves resemble in tint, form, and size, those 
of the swect-scented peranium. The stems trail along the ground, 
attaining a length of two or three feet. The fruit is the size 
of a small apple, bright green, and very pretty. In many places 
here the sand of the Desert is in process of solidification into rock. 
The muriates and sulphates of the sea-salt, with which the soil is 
charged, scem to act on the calcareous material abounding every- 
where; and the result is a carbonate of soda and a sulphate of lime. 
The last constitutes the cementing material: it is bright and shining, 
‘in small plates or crystals, and yields readily to the finger-nail. A 
specimen of the rock which is the result of this would most grievously 
perplex a geologist not familiar with the process by which it is 
.formed. It consists of the sand and sea-shells of the Desert—the 
last of these, when near Suez, being all apparently perfectly recent 
and identical with those now in the Red Sea; of the Egyptian 
jaspers, which here mainly constitute the gravel of the Desert, and 
are themselves the remnants of an abraded conglomerate of one of 
the rock formations at hand; and of the oyster, nummulite, and other 
shells of the different varicties of tertiary limestone, everywhere 
presenting itgelf above the surrounding drift and alluvium. With 
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these heterogeneous materials, the bones of birds and animals now 
existing in the country, or portions of the works of man, may oced- 
sionally mingle, and present a conglomerate made up of as many 
different kinds of material as can be collected together. This, it 
must be recollected, is a process not confined to a few limited spots : 
it is apparently in progress over vast expanses of surface fn all parts 
of the Desert towards the shore of the Hed Sea. Though there ig 
no continuous rain, heavy showers oceasionally fall near Suez: and 
in the pools formed by them, fishes, some inches long, have been 
found four or five miles from the sca. | | 
When within four miles of Suez, you reach the edge of a per- 
fectly level plain, diversified here and there by slight ridges and. 
hillocks of sand and gravel, but the whole wearing the appearance _ 
of one of the most recent upheavals—the Red Sea, at a geological 
period comparatively recent, having obviously covered a large surface 
now dry land. Close to Suez is the track where the Israelites tossed’ ‘ 
the Red Sca. Wilkinson assumes the place to have been a little above 
the harbour, at the camel ford, where the water then must have 
been much deeper than now, and where the effacts of “‘a strong east. 
wind,” as deseribed in Exodus, are now similar to what they seem — 
to have becn from the account given of them in Holy Writ. The | 
extremity of the Red Sea is a few miles above the town, and thither 
travellors sometimes proceed to have the pleasure of placing one foot 
on African, and the other on Arabian cround, | 
Sues to India.—Suez is a poor, walled town, situated at the head 
of the Red Sea, and sustains its existence principally by the trade of 
the great caravans of pilgrims from kegypt in their journey to Makkah. 
Latterly, it has come a little into note by being made the point 
of embarkation for India. The Pasha built a very large and hand- _ 
some hotel at Suez, the only respectable building in the place. The . 
water here is highly saline: it contains a considerable quantity of 
pure alkali, and is well adapted for washing—that used by Euro- 
peans for drinking is brought from the Nile. Coal is also transported 
across the Desert from Cairo on camels, and here costs £6 a ton. 
Quitting Suez, a long pull of nearly two miles through shallows 
and intricate channels takes the traveller to the roadstead, where 
the steamer awaits his reccption—the smoking funnel and roaring 
steam giving note of preparation for a start. The Gulf of Suez, 
which comes to a point a little way above the fown, ts about three 
roiles across at the place from which the steamer starts. The dis- 
tance from Suez to Aden is 1,600 miles due south-east; that from 
Aden to Bombay is 1,960 miles east and by north. Passengers to. 
Calcutia are -accommodated in the magnificent steamers of the 
Oriental Steam Navigution Company, each from 1,200 to 1500 tona 
burden, and 400 to 500 horse-power. These vessels proceed straight 
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to Aden, this part of the route being common to both; then stretch 
away south-east for Ceylon, nearly at right angles to the path 
pursued by the Bombay vessels, The Bombay passengers are 
conveyed by the packets or war-steamers of the Indian navy: 4 
portion of these are from 700 to 750 tons burden, and from 220 to 
950 horsespower. Some very superior vessels, each of 1,200 and 
400 horse-power, have been put on the line, and others of still 
larger dimensions are in proccss of construction. The traveller to- 
wards the East, who has been dragging by each remove a lengthen- 
ing chain-——who has found semi-tropical Europe at Gibraltar and 
Malta, and fairly tasted of the Orient in Egypt—at length finds a 
floating fragment of India before him at Suez. The talk becomes 
exclusively of Bombay : inquiries are made after old places and 
friends, and England is spoken of now as a distant country, not soon 
to be seen again. ‘The regulations as to dress, discipline, etc., are 
the same in the Indian as in the royal navy; and the packets are in 
dll respécts regarded as ships of war. ‘To the old Indian, everything 
looks familiar; to the visitor for the first time to the East, all seems 
a fragment and foretaste of what 1s to come. Seldom, indeed, is 
found so large a varicty of races assombied in so narrow a compass. 
The officers, engincers, and regular seamen of the ship are English- 
men, all dressed in man-of-war fashion. The pilots are Arabs, from 
Aden or Mocha. ‘heir costumes are beautifully picturesque, and 
they are for the most part highly intclligent-looking men. Then 
there are the sipahis of the Bombay Marine Battalion, smart, dark- 
clive complexioned men, of a very low caste, in the common uniform 
of the English soldier. The scrvants of the ship are mostly Portu- 
_ guese, natives of the East, dressed in jackets and trousers of white 
cotton, such as Europeans not In umform usually wear in India. 
The butler and head servants are generally Parsis or Muslims : 
the Hindi is forbidden by his creed from scrving where his hands 
might be defiled by the flesh of the sacred cow. The firemen are 
mostly Muhammadans, or low-caste Hindts—strong active fellows, 
who perform all the drudgery about the engine-room. 

Fairly afloat on the Red Sca, there 1s little to attract the eye, the 
shores being rocky, sandy, and lifeless. If the weather be clear, north 
from Suez the towcring summit of Sinal may be seen in the distance. 
As the traveller proceeds southwards, he begins to be interested in 
the changes presented by the firmament. At night the Southern 
Cross becomes prominent amongst the con stellaticns, and the beautiful 
clouds of Magellan give nebula of an aspect altogether different from 
any he has seen before. The Great Bear is no longer scen to sweep 
around the Pole; the tail becomes at times altogether invisible, the 
... ctame which eanetitaie the quadrangle only kceping in view, and 
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guides his way amongst the constellations, is for a period lost sight © 


of. The moon and planets again shine out with unusual splendour, 
and there is the novel combination of a night sky intensely bright 
without the sensation of cold. 

The middle channel slone is navigable for vessels of any con- 
siderable burden. Vast margins on either shore are filled up with 


coral to near the surface of the water. The scenes these present aré. 


often beyond description beautiful. 
Keeping straight on its course down the middle of the Red Sea, 


the steamer does not approach the land till the Straits of Babu’l 
Mandab (Babel Mandcl) make their appearance. Here the sea is — 


greatly narrowed, not only by the projections of land, but by the 


sland of Perim. The straits are closed in on both sides by rugged,. 


barren, burnt-looking rocks—the distance across being about three 


miles. Pushing her way through one of the channels, the steamer 3 
turns towards the icft in a south-easterly direction, being now in # 
what is called the Sea of Babu’l-Mandab, which is a portion of the” 


Indian Ocean. A series of picturesque and precipitous capes and 


headiands, along the coast of Arabta-Felix, on the left, come in’ 
view, and stretch away to the most prominent of them—Cape 


‘Adan (Aden). 


Aden is situated in latitude 12° 47’ north; longitude, 45° 9! 


east. It is a wild, barren peninsula, composed of volcanic rocks, 


and of no use except as a half-way house to India od the Red Sea, 
Within 200 yards of the landing-place there is an hotel, kept by a 
Parsi. It contains a large roomy hall, in which smoking is speciall 
forbidden, but always indulged in, with a very good verandah 


round, aud good bedrooms and baths. Thore is a store for general - 


merchandise behind, aud a billtard-room, close by. 


Aden fell into our possession in 1839. It previously belonged 


to the Sultan of Lahcge, who was little better than a common 


marauder, and in 1837 plundered a Madras vessel saling under - 


British colours, which had the misfortune to go ashore. A collision 
with Britain followed; and finally, after some fighting, and a 
stipulation by treaty to pay the Sultan a few thousand dollars 


annually, the place was taken possession of. The population has 
since risen from 600 to above 10,000, besides the troops and their © 


followers from India; of these there are generally 3000 in garrison: 
A. traffic is kept up with the interior of Arabia by means of camels 


and asses. There is good fresh water in wells in the cantonments, 


but nowhere besides. 


BRIEF GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF INDIA. 
India lies between N. lat. 8° 4’ and 36°, and E. Jon g. 66° 44° and 


99° 30’, and contains, according to Thornton, 1,899,443 sq. miles, - 
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with a population of 172,399,235; according to Mills, 1,465,822 
- gq. miles, with 180,367,148 inhabitants; according to the East India 
House Statistical Returns of the 27th of July, 1857, 1,466,576 sq. 
miles, with 180,884,297 inhabitants. This vast region is, more 
than any other, formcd by nature to be the storchouse of the world. 
The magnificent chain of mountains that encircles it from N.W. 
to N.E., consisting of the Himdlayas to the N. and N.E., with 
the Sulaiman and Hala ranges running down to the sea on the 
W., supply abundant water to irrigate the whole of Upper India; 
as, in like manner, the Vindhayan range, joined castwards by the 
Rajmahal hills and other lower ranges, and the E. and W. Ghats, 
‘furnish sufficient water for the requirements of the Dakhan or S., 
India. Thus India exhibits a series of great water sheds, in which, 
or on adjoming hills, grain of all dcescriptions—cotton, sugar-cane, 
indigo, tea, coffee, rive, opium, tobacco, oil-seeds, pepper, cardamoms, 
ginger, capsicum, cumin, coriander, turmeric, and all kinds of vege- 
tables and fruits, are, or may be, produced in inexhaustible quan- 
_ tities. In its forests, India possesses resources superior to those of 
any country in the world. The teak tree, the cocoa-nut tree, the 
sago palm, and the sandal tree, are first of their kind in utility; and 
innumerable trees, only second in valuc, might be mentioned. Iron, 
the parent of all other metals, abounds; and coal exists in sufficient 
quantity. Precious stones of all descriptious are found in different 
localitics; and in the number and variety of its animals, no region 
of the carth is comparable with India. To man, the climate of India 
is less favourable than that of the temperate zone; yet, amid the 
variety of races which is found from the Himalayas to Cape Kuméarin 
(Comorin), some are not infcrior in beauty to any that exist, as e.g. 
the people of Kashmir, the Rajputs, the Bilichis, and Jats, of Sindh, 
and some of the Brahmans. 

The traveller will find in India beauties of scenery and architec- 
tural works inferior to mone. The Himalayas transcend Mount 
Blane as much as that giant and his brethren do the hills of Wales; 
and in the Western Ghats and the Nilgiris there are innumerable 
spots, many, we may be sure, never yet explored by Europeans, 
whose lovelincss cannot be surpassed. The Cataracts of Gerseppa 
and of Gokak, the Falls of the Kavéri, and others, rank next to 

Niagara. In Lake scenery alone is India deficient; and, in this 
' particular, there is nothing which can be enumerated in the same 
list with the lakes of Switzerland, or even of the British Isles. 

To the antiquarian and architect, the Cyclopean Tombs, the 
Cave Temples, and the Pagodas of S. India, furnish inexhaustible 
materials for study and research; and though differing from Euro- 
pean edifices in character so widely as scarccly to admit of com- 

parison, the Taj] Mahall must be pronounced the gem of all art. 
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Delhi, Agra, and Benares are rich in historical associations, and 
present marvels which will many times repay the trouble and ex- 
pense of a visit. Those, therefore, who have the means and the 
leisure to travel can certainly find no region more attractive, or 
which, on every account, more deserves to be visited than India, 
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The following tables supply the dates of the principal events in. 
Indian history :—- 


B.C; 
Arrangement of the first nine Books of the Rie Veda (about) .........scc0s, 1400 
Composition of parts of the tenth Book (about) .......ccccscccsseeesececeecs,.n. 1100 
soe } Veda (about) ...s.ccsvesecccssseesccsssssenssssessessseccesssnreeenen 1000—800 
SGtras Vaidik, comprising laws..........0000. bdestacteseesvscevaccanestsseeesensucs 1900-~ 
Sdtras of Philosophical system (about) 00... .ccscsseccsscesceceucenceuess 1200—800 
Atharva Veda w...cccccccsceslececsccueuasseeceuss vatee eee seseeeaeedcceenseemeetneenbaees 800 
Sakya Muni, birth otek bac ewenssaneePeunstenecepectccsntoneeeenustestissesrerssssereses 639 
Death and ARra oc cccccecccccccccucececcceccecs Gu tettaeeperesauetsasansgppaennnes basayas $43 | 
First Buddhist Convocation at Raéjagriha...........c..cecssseee a eeeatenennerenees » 643 | 


Voyage of Skylax down the Indus by order of Dareius Hystaspis ............ 490 


Second Buddhist Convocation at Vesali .......c.cesecccee couse ba ecenerasnesentacs 443 
Alexander crossed the Indus, April ....cccceccesccsee cuccavetcusssscesccesseceesc. 327 
Chandragupta or Sandrakottus ............cccecceeeeee eben ese nee eeenaeeerseeaneeans ahé 
Mission of Meyusthenes to the Court of Sandrakottus.............ccccee00.6,.. 302 
RAMAYANA ose eee eec ces eneeaeeeeetesnesecssauseseusssesuurpaeseueuasnnsensceseg 800 
Asoka ...... se eaednersaveeesonseunersananes Le bedcenenneteeenaadenees sibte eeneeseransece » 270 © 
Third Buddhist Convocation ........c.ccescsssesscesssecsscensveecssensvecesccescens, 249 
Mahabharata ...cccecceecsscaesnetuensesestecseccsccdssesnereveustaterteveceseesccsseg 240 | 
Laws of Manu.........c.ccccaa cuececcssacsancscecstetesvecenssenane at caeneeensstecees + 200 
Menander............ eRe ed cena bese ceeden base cua etenparenenasteneaeacs See eeeteerereesiens 126 
Ceylon Buddhistical Books.........scssssccssssessevcsvestrecsattecsssonscesssecses 104——76 
Gra of Vikram&ditya and of the Shakuntala ...........cserecccsvscessecenescce, 57 
A.D. 
Cave Temples at Salsette ,,.....cccecsccseeseecneuassucs seeenneaes ba beeesecenaen . 50—100 
Aira of SHAalivéban wos. csscsccasecccpeccevescceceesnsvcsenecs tneateaares besauneeanas : 78 
Sah dynasty of Gujarat ........ccseecssececcsessececsscoessusanerssessestecesseceess. 100. 
Traveis of Fa-T1ian...........cc.cccececeesascessnecsveeesseccuauseceesacs Steeneeenes «» «=. 98 
~Mahawanso ......., bee asnennees nen eneeesttneaseaenstaectetunpaessens revavecescseser L09—ATT 
ravels of Hiuan Tsang ...,....cccccceuessssaseccece toe v aaa eeseeenenssoneaens 1 629—646 
*  PUPAMAS occa ce casectcececeucccecersecevcuessuccecsaveseres baceesaerassatecvaceacs 800—1400 
EARLY MUHAMMADAN CONQURRORS OF INDIA AND THEIR SUCCESSORS. 
Muhammad Kasim conqucrs Sindh for the Khalifah Walfd ................. . Fil 
Sebuktigin (Sabuctagi), surnamed N4&ziru ’d-din, King of Ghigni and 7” 
Khurasan, defeats Jayp4l, the Brahman King of N. W. India ......... 977 
Ism'ail (smaic)» second son of Sabuktigin, succeeds his father....,.......... 997 
MahmGd I. (Mamood)}, eldest son of Sabuktigin, wrests the crown from 
his brother ..........cccccecesccecceccteeceuccesecssataueseesseausceuseseces naenes 997 
Eleventh invasion of India by this Prince, in which he plunders and 
destroys SomnSth .i.cccccscessscecsecvsvsscusencusvacnseesuseetssesssessusses 1022 


Muhammad I. (Mahommed}, son of Mahmad, BUCCEEES ..,..1.srvessecseserens 1028 
‘Mas'atid J. (Masaood), second son of Mahmid, dethrones his brother ....,.° 1028 
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Mubammad I, restored on the murder of Mas’add d by Ahmad the son of 


- Muhammad .. perks enna nesectonscheasenees 
Modud (Modood), son Of Mas’ad.........ccccsoccsscesecesrecsccssecectecececcecee 
Mas’atid IT., son of Modtd (6 days)... bed en dee eeeteeepaneerneeares band eaeaentatenes se 
Interregnum Of one year till Lo... cceseeeue cervensaatarseneessbectererenecrecsureses 
Abo'l Hasan ’ Ali, son of Mas'ad I......ccccccscossceessocsscsuceceecceccesseceeces 
‘Abdu ’r-rashid, son of Mahmid I., succeeds, and is shortly after murdered 

| by one of nis chicfs named Tuehril pee aeneveeseeaneeeuapanaedeurtaas geanteane 
Tughril (40 days}, and is murdered bested cebandencgnteceesepebeegrmeesrees 
-Parrukh 24d, son of Mas’ atid. .........cccccccssescsccuesvevesvecceasevessavespeatsscs 
Tbrahim I., brother of Farrukh 2ad occ. ccccccccsesscseeeeasaeaserteeegeypeeeaeees 
Mas’atid IIT., son of [brahim 2, oo... cccecccccnsenseeuausseuscasusssevessucesaus 
Arsilla, brother of Mas’atid [1D eeeeceesueeueneapensaapeceepueeauss 
Bahram, son Of Mas'adid Lr. ooo... eceescce neces nesereseneaceweenewentuetenanes 
Death of Bahram and extinction of the kingdom of Ghizni by the Princes 
Of GOL... ..cccesscccesesnes cecuensseuauuueeeusunsucasnpeauntesinespenesueses seecases 

THE HOUSE OF GHIZNI AT Lint, 
Khusrau I. son of Bahram............ccccececescecccacecvssvecenesenceceunes peneseges 
Khusrau II., son of Khusrav 1. ooo. ccccccesescessseescseasteuveeesenseansesans 
Muhammad Gh Ghori takes Lahvir and dethrenes Khusrau I]. .....ccccpeeccaces 


Muhammad detcats the Rajis of N. India on the banks of the Saraswati, 
80 miles from Delhi, with dreadful slaughter ......... 
Muhammad Ghori assassinated 1u his tent on the banks of the Nilab by: a 
band of Gikkars 0.2... .ccceccceeccsseeeeeeceeecereneeeaesseansesseensaans sane 
| THE SLAVE DYNASTY. 
Kuth, an imperial slave, succeeds to the ® sovereignty of Lahr, and soon 


“after Conquers Delbr .o.cccsccsccsceaceresscseereesssersvescusenateceastessersees 
Kram, son of Kath, King of Delhi ne dua beseveeucauadurtesbapaneuneeseane arvecesune 
Altamsh, a slave, but originally of a noble family .. sasuetsaneneaapanacapyas 
Firiz Shah, sOn Of AltAMSh .......ccsceeeeeen costeeerrecereesauseaeear pesyeeeeee * 
SaltGnah Rizia, eldest daughter o of Altamsh...,......5 seseeee bsatecsuessannes vee 
Behram, son of Altamsh.,, beeen keene eben ees neces eeedabbesberapebens 
 "‘Mas'atid TV., son of Firdz......... wi ndbes been eatense basis ovbersttbaetenuateage 
Mahmad IL, fauuger son of Altamsh .....sssscsceccscserseresecscesssoeces besnes 
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) Birdz IT, Khilty............ pence enereeeeer ee eeeenebeees Seat eanetebegeneraperate sanaes 
Allghu ’d-din , having murdered Firdz IL, ascends the throne .. . 

'.* Umar, oungest son of Allah (but seven years od) + rent eseeserecaenasees 
Mubarek. third son of Allah . sea peedecensueeeaseesnsssaneues 
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Aba Bakr, grandson of Firdz I1I. , by his third 600 ....secsussssesssassssevers 

. Muhammad IV., son of Aba Bakr wears enuaseeer 

. Humfytn or Sikandar, son of Muhammad LV. (45 days) .. 

Mahméad IJI., son of Muhammad EV. 

Timir Lang (Tamerlane) conquers Tlindastan, ‘takes ‘Delhi, ‘and massacres 
the inhabitants. He returns by way of Kabul to Samarkand, leaving 
Khizr Viceroy of Multan, Labar, and Dibalpur. Mahmdd takes 
refuge in Gujardt, but on Timur's departure returns and re-ascends 
the throne for a short time........ bueeestacees biter ecessseneteerarecenere svaees 
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| DYNASTY OF Lopt., A.D: 
Daulat Potlcessresssctssccrssatssstsseessettiseseses tran sstststtsssssvessessesessce,. 1418 
Khizr. (This Prince claimed to he @ Saiyid, and he and the three following - 

Emperors do not helong to the Lodi AYMASEY) ooo. ceecceesseeesscee.,., . 1414 
Mubérak IT., son of BONG stetesette reer “Staeeetaseces 1421 
Muhammad V., grandson of Khizr (Mubfrak being assassinated by the 

VAUD) eoreeesseseenassurcsssnrenstasvesssetttninsiein tice OS 1433 
Ailéhu 'd-din IL, son of Muhammad V. occ 1. 1447 
Beloli (an Afghan of the tribe of TLi0d)} oe eect... Hee seeuecerrenes 1450 © 
Nizam or Sikandar I., son of Beloli ....0.0 7 vnevssuneaavees 1488 
‘Tbrabim IT., son of Sikandar 1,.....00000 tsetse +» 1816 


HOUSE OF TIMUR, OR MUGHULS. 
4 . *o# 
Babar, son of Amir, son of Abu Said, son of Muhammad, son of Miran 


Seep? SOR OF Tir. ooo es ecssnneeesstteestieesssitenties ee 1526 
smaydn, son of Babar... scence ns 1830 
Shir or Farid, an Afghan of the Sur tribe, expels dumaéytin, who takes . | 

refuge with Shah Tahmisp, king of Persia Tt eeseeensentessestesesteansees LOE 


Salim (Selim) or Jalal, younger son of SIT oes teeesstertsssestseenacesn nn, 1645 . 
Firtiz, son of Salim (three days, murdered by Mubarak)... sessssecs.,,. 1562 
Mub4rak or Muhammad "Adi, nephew of Shir, styled Muhammad VIL...) §=61568 
Ibrahim {II,, cousin of Muhammad eee ceneseecn 1552 


Huméyrin restored 0.0... cece Aas eaeeeuneaseneecess Seenes 1664 
Akbar the Great oo... .ssecssessesessierseeccc Lanneenas beevanaes . 1586 
Tin ot Jahfngsr, son of Akbar 0.000.000) tte o» 1606 
Khurram, third son of Jahangir, and known as shah Jahan... sees 1627 
Aurangzib or ‘Alamgir, third son of Shah J ONAN oe cseteseeeeeeseese ee, 1668 


Muhammad M’uzim, second son of Aurangzib, and knewn as Bah&dur Shab 1707 | 
Mu’azza'd-din or Jahandér Shah, eldest son of Bah4édur Shah ............... 1712 


Farrukhsiyar, son of Azim, second son of Bahadur Shab o.oo, 1718 
Raf?’ au’d-darjat, son of Rafi'au-sh-Shah, third son of Bahadur Shah (a ) 
HOW dOYS) oss esseseensestscesesesesesasercsetcseseccc ce a eereseansces tecaes 1717 
Muhamma hah, son of Jah4n, son of Bahadur =) 11 rs tures 1718 
Nadir Shah takes and sacks Delhi, TU TENt esha ete eseteeesteetsscesssessescesses ETB 
imad Shab, son of Mubammad Shah... bsesanees 1747 
‘Tyagu’d-din, son of Jahandar Shah, and known as ‘Alamgir ID. o..... 1753 
EMtePTEQOUM oo eeeeeseessectscseescseseeese ccc. A be eeeeeenen see teneens tearecess 
*Ali Gauhar, known as Shah AMOI i eeteeneatseeseecs tet eneucnsce » 1761 
Akbar, son of Shih Alam occ tresevseens 2806 
Muhammad Bahadur... ees sssssceec seresee 1837 


ABSTRACT OF THE HISTORY OF TIE MUHAMMADAN KINGS WHO RULED 
IN THE DAEHAN, 


Abw'l-Muzaffar Yusuf Adil Shéh, the founder of the Adil Shahi 


dynasty of Vijayapur, was the son of Agha Murad or Amurath IT., 
Emperor of Rim, ¢.¢. Asia Minor, His elder brother, on his ACCA. | 
sion, ordered him, then an infant, to be strangled ; but his mother 
substituted a slave, and sent him out of the country. He was 
educated at Sava, and of his own accord passed through Persia to 


India, and was there sold as a Georgian slave at the ave of 17 4 
Fy ee er on ee Sr rs a 


— 
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soon distinguished himself; and when Nigamu ’l-Mulk was slain at. 
Kehria, in 1467, Yusuf took command of the army of the Dakhan. 
After the death of Muhammad Shah, in 1489, he retired from Bidar 
to Vijayapur, and declared himself independent. In 1493 he de- 
feated the Raja of Vijayanagar, and took 200 elephants, and, it is 
said, two millions of pounds sterling, and this accession of wealth 
confirmed his power. One of his first steps was to surround his 
capital, Vijayapur, with a stone rampart, In 1497, he betrothed 
his infant daughter to Ahmad, the son of Mahmud Shah Bahmani; 
and in 1504 defeated and slew in battle Dastur Dinar, the Governor 
of Kulbarga and Sagar, whose province he annexed to his own 
dominions. At the same time, ’Ainu ‘Il-Mulk Gilani, who held the 
Konkan and all the sea-board, did homage to him as his vassal, so 
that he now assumed the title of Shah, and caused the Khutbah 
to be read in his own name, this being the mark of royalty. In 
1510 he re-took Goa from the Portuguese, who had captured it that 
year; shortly afler which suceess he died. 

The first event of importance in the reign of Ism’ail Shéth, who, 
when he succeeded his father, Yusuf, was yet a child, was the final 
surrender of Goa (which had been retaken by Albuquerque on the 
25th of Nov., 1510) to the Portuguese, on condition of their attempt- 
ing no further encroachments. This cession was made by the advice 
of the Regent, Kamal Khan, who shortly after began to aspire to 
the throne. He imprisoned Ism’ail and his mother, and had resolved 
on putting them to death, when he was himself assassinated by one 
of their friends. A struggle ensucd, in which Ism’ail was saved 
by his mother and his foster-aunt, who, clad in armour, rallied a 
few troops, and fought round the young sovereign, with the skill 
and intrepidity of men. In 1514 the young monarch had to defend 
his capital against Mahmud Shah Bahmani, or rather Amir Barid, 
the minister and virtual king, who advanced with 25,000 men 
against him. These he defeated at Allahpur, 13 miles from Vijaya- 
pur, and took Mahmid and his son Ahmad prisoners. He treated 
his captives with respect, released them, and gave to Ahmad his 
sister, who had been betrothed to him 17 years before. A war 
broke out with Vijayanagar in 1519, and here Isma’il, imprudently 
crossing the Krishna with a small force when heated with wine, was 
- defeated, and 242 elephants and many of his soldiers were drowned. 
The same year he received an embassy with the present of a sword 


'. from Shah Ism’afl Safavi of Persia. In 1524 he gave his sister 


Maryam to Burhin Shah of Ahmadnagar, but neglecting to make 
over the districts of Sholapur, which he had allotted as her dowry, 
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he still suffered the pageant king, Alldhu ’d-din IT., to reside. In 
{531 he again defeated the King of Ahmadnagar, and three years - 
after closed a glorious reign of 25 years with a peaceful death. 

The reigns. of his sons, Mala and Ibrahim, present no events 
that. require tobe noticed. Ibrahim was succeeded by his son ’Alf, 
who formed an alliance with Rim Raja of Vijayanagar, and with - 
him ravaged the territories of Ahmadnagar. Subsequently he joined 
a coalition of Muslim princes against the Raja, and with Husain 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, Tbrahim Kutb Shah of Golkonda, 
and ’Alf Barfd of Bidar, fought the great battle of Talikot on the 8, 
bank of the Krishna on the 25th of J anuary, 1565. In this battle 
the army of Vijayanagar was completely destroyed, and it is said 
100,000 Hindus fell by the sword. Rém Raja was taken prisoner 
during the conflict, and his head struck off and exhibited on a pole’ 
by command of Husain Nigam Shah. A sculptured representation 
of it to this day forms the opening of one of the sewers of the citadel 
of Vijayapur, and the real head itself was long annually exhibited | 
on the anniversary of the battle, covered with oll and red pigment, 
to the pious Muhammadans of Ahmadnagar, by the descendants of 
the executioner, in whose hands it remained. After their victory, 
the Kings marched on Vijayapur, which they sacked and razed, © 
so that it never afterwards reeovered. 

In 1568, according to Iirishtah, but two years later according 
to the Portuguese writers, Ali Shah attacked Goa, but was repulsed 
with great loss. In the same year he took Adhwanf, a fortress 
which had hitherto been deemed impregnable. He subsequently | 
took Dharwad and Bankapur, and in 1577 compeiled the brother of 
Ram Rajé of Vijayapur to retire with his treasures and effects to 
the fortress of Chandragadi in the Karnatak. Two years after, he — 
Was assassinated—by a eunuch who had been the favorite of ?Ali 
Barid Shah, king of Bidar, and who was surrendered to him as the 
_ price of his aid in a war with the king of Ahmadnagar—after a 

fortunate reign, leaving the grand cathedral, mosque, and man 
other buildings, to attest his magnificence, which they do to this 
da 


y. 
‘Alt Shah was succeeded by his nephew Ibrahim ’A’di] Shh If, 
son of Tahmasp, the younger brother of the late king. In 1586, - 
Ibrahim marricd the ‘sister of Kuli Kutb Shah of Golkonda. In 
1589, his minister and general, Dilawar Khan, was defeated by 
Jamal Khan of Ahmadnagar. In this battle, the historian, Muham- 
mead Kasim Firishtah Astarabad{, who was with Dilawar Khan, was 

wounded and taken prisoner. : 
Ibrahim was a prince of great justice, aa well as firmness and 
resolution, which he showed in a successiul war with Ahmadnagar, — 
and in escaping from the thraldom of his minister, Dilawar Khan, 
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He was also humane, for the time and country in which he lived; 
yet, after quelling a dangerous insurrection raised by his only brother, 
Ism’ati, and one of his nobles, ’Ainu’l-Mulk, he found it requisite 
to put them both to death. This happened in 15938. Two years 
after Ibrahim’s general, Hamid Khan, defeated and slew in action 
Ibrahim Nizam Shah, King of Ahmadnagar, and with this event 
Firishtah’s history of the ’A’dil Shahi kings closes abruptly. 
Ibrahim ’A’dil Shah II. died in 1626, and his mausoleum ‘1s 
the most perfect (see Grant Duff) and beautiful of the many build- 
ings which remain among the ruins of Vijayapur to attest its former 
grandeur.’ He left his son, Muhammad ’A‘dil Shah, who succeeded 
him in the sixteenth year of his age, a full treasury, and an army 
which is stated at 80,000 horse and 200,000 foot. In 1635 Vijaya- 
_ pur was besicged by Khan Dauran, the general of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan; but the following year Muhammad ’A’dil Shah was so 
fortunate as to conclude an advantageous peace, by which he gained 
the provinee of Kalyani and the whole of the country between the 
Bhima and Nira rivers, as far north as Chakan. For these districts, 
however, he was to pay a tribute of 20 lakhs of pagodas. Soon after 
this peace Shahji, the father of the famous Sivaj{, took service with 
Muhammad ’A’dil Shah, and the Marathas began to make a promi- 
nent figure in the wars of the Dukhan. Muhammad died at Vijaya- 
pur on the 4th of November, 1656, and his son, ’Ali ’A‘dil Shah, 
then in his nineteenth year, succeeded him. In March, 1657, 
Aurangzib and Mir Jumlah laid siege to Vijayapur, and would have 
taken it but for the civil war breaking out between Aurangzib and 
his brothers. In October, 1659, Sivaji murdered the Vijayapur 
gencral, Afzal Khan, at Pratéipgarh, and destroyed his army, taking 
4,000 horses, seycral clephants, camels, 2 considerable treasure, and 
all the camp equipage. From this time may be dated the rise of the 
Maratha power, which was soon to eclipse, and finally to extinguish, 
that of the Muhammadans in India. Af the close of 1662 Sivaji 
had wrested from Vijayapur, notwithstanding the vigor and personal 
bravery of Muhammad ’A‘di] Shah, the whole of the Konkan from 
Kalyan to Goa, while his territory extended inland about 100 miles. 
He occupied this province with 50,000 foot and 7,000 horse. On 
the 5th of January, 1664, he, with 4,000 horse, sacked the city of 
- Surat, and on his return heard of the death of his father, Shahji, by 
which he acquired a claim to the Forts of A’rni and Porte Novo, and 
the province of Tanjir, these having been conquered and held by 
Shahji. On this Sivaji assumed the title of Raja and caused coins 
to be struck in his own name. Next year his inroads into the 
imperial territories brought upon him the. Mughul army under . 
Aurangzib’s general, the Raji Jay Singh, who laid siege to Purandhar. 
The garrison were seon reduced to extremities, but before they capitu- 
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lated Sivajt concluded a treaty, called the Convention of Purandhar, 
by which he surrendered to the Mughuls 20 forts he had taken from 


them, retaining 12 to be held as a fief from the Emperor. A revenue 
also of five lakhs of pagodas was assigned to him, to be levied on 
Vijayapur, and his son Sambhuji received a command of 5,000 horse 
in the imperial army. Sivaji then joined Jay Singh’s army with 
2,000 horse and 8,000 foot, and co-operated with him against 
VYijayapur, and for his services received a Ictter of thanks, and an 
invitation to Court from Aurangzib. Accordingly he set out for 
Delhi in March, 1666, and effected his memorable eseape from 
thence in November of the same year. From this time till the day 
of his death on the 6th of April, 1680,* his history is one of con- 
finued successes over the forces of Vijayapur and Delhi. 

Muhammad ’Adil Shah dicd in December, 1672, and left a son, 


Sulfin Sikandar, five years old, and a daughter, PAdshah Bibi. 
Khawas Khan was appointed Regent, but three years after, on con- 
senting to give Padshih Bibi to one of the sons of Aurangzib, and to 
hold Vijayapur as a province of the Mughul empire, he was assassi- 
nated by a faction headed by ’Abdu’l Karim, who then assumed the 
office of Regent, He held office till January, 1678, when he died, 
and was succeeded by Mas’atd Khan. Tho Mughul army, under 
Duir Khan, now advanced against Vijayapur,-and in spite of the 
generous devotion of Padshah Kigam, who surrendered to the enemy 
in order to remove that ground of contention, they laid siege to the 
city; partly, however, owing to the vigorous resistance of the 
defenders, partly through the harassing attacks of the Marathas, 
Duir Khin was compelled to retire, and was soon after attacked by 
a Maratha army and completely defeated. | 

The extinction of the ’Adil Shahi dynasty was thus deferred till 
1686, when Aurangzib in person besieged Vuyayapur with a vast army, 
and took it on the 15th of October of that year.’ The young prince 
Sikandar was kept a close prisoner for three years in the Mughul 
camp, when he died suddenly, not without suspicion of having been 
poisoned by Aurangztb. 

Sultan Hult Kuth Shah, the founder of the Auth Shahi dynasty, - 
was a Lurkaman chief of the Baharli tribe, and of the ’Al{ Shakar 
persuasion. He was born at S’adibad, a village in the province of 
Hamadan, and came to seck his fortune in the Dakhan towards the 
close of Muhammad Shih Bahmani’s reign. He was soon ennobled 
by the title of Kutbu’l Mulk, or “Pillar of the State,”’ and made 
governor of Telingana; and when Yisut ’Adil Shab and others threw 
off their allegiance to the Bahmant family, he, being then general in 
chief, caused the public prayers to be read in the name of the 12. 
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Imams; or, in other words, changed the public confession of faith 
to that of the Shi’ahs. In 1512 a.p., under the weak government 
of Mahmid Shah, he declared his independence, and assumed the 
title of King of Golkonda, the name of a village where he built his 


"" gapital, and called it Muhammadnagar, after Muhammad Shah 


Bahmani, but the original name prevailed. In the commencement 
of his reign he was incessantly oecupied in reducing the Hindé 
Raj4s of Telingana till the year 1533, when Ism’ail ’Adil Shah 
entered his country and laid siege to the fort of Kalyani. A peace, 
however, was concluded through the mediation of Burhan Nizam 
Shah. In 1543, in the ninetieth year of his age, Sultan Kuh Kutb 
Shah was assassinated by a slave, or, according to another account, 
by Mir Mahmid Hamadani, Governor of Golkonda, at the instiga- 
tion of his second son, Jamshid. He left three other sons, Kutbu’d- 
din, Haidar, from whom the present city of Haidarabad takes its 
- name, and Ibrahim. 

The parricide Jamshid Kutb Shah now ascended the throne, and 
caused his elder brother, Kutbu’d-din, to be blinded. Sometime 
after a war broke out between the kings of Vijayapur and Ahmad- 
nagar, and Jamshid supported the latter, but was defeated in several 
engagements by Asad Khan, the Vijayapur general, from whom he 
received a sabre wound which cut off the tip of bis nose and hig — 
upper lip, disfiguring him for life; though, according to another 
account, it was his father, Sultan Kuli, who was so wounded, and 
not Jamshid. Towards the close of his reign his temper became s0 
morose that his younger brothers fied to Bidar, where Haidar died. 
Ibrahim then fled to Vijayanagar, but hearmg of Jamshid’s death, — 
which took place in 1550 a.p., he returned to Golkonda and was 
proclaimed king, thus putting aside Subhan Kuli, the infant son of 
Jamshid, who had been for a few months on the throne, 

Ibrahim Kutb Shah was a prince of great personal valour. When 
at Vijayanagar, he killed in a duel with swords Ambar Khan, an 
officer in the pay of that court, and on the slaughtered man’s brother 
taking up the quarrel, Ibrahim slew him also. In his pubhe wars, 
however, Ibrahim showed more craft then courage. Im 1558 he 
joined Husain Nigam Shah, King of Ahmadnagar, in a war with 
Vijayapur, but deserted his ally before any encounter took place, and 
soon after joined ’Ali Adil Shah and Ram Raja of Vijayapur m 
besieging Ahmadnagar. After the fall of that city, with characteristic 
inconsistency, Ibrahim again united his forces to those of Husain 
Nizam Shah, and in 1564 laid siege to Kalyani, a fort belonging to 
Vijayapur, and, in consideration of this aid, obtained the hand of Bibt 
Jamal{, the daughter of Husain Shah. Next year he marched with 
the other Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan against Vijayanagar, 
and was present at the capture of the place, and defeat and death 
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of the Raja. Afterwards, while in alliance with Murtaza Nizam 
Shah, of Ahmadnagar, in a war with ’Alf Adil Shah, of Vijayapur, 
he made overtures to the latter, who forwarded his letter direct to. 
Murtaza. Incensed at this treachery, Murtaza sent a body of horse 
to attack [brahim’s camp, which they surprised, and took from him 
150 elephants, at the same time putting the flower of his army to 
the sword. In order to cheek the pursuing enemy, his son, ’Abduw’l 
Kadir, asked leave to head an ambuscade and make a counter- 
surprise; but Ibrahim, jealous of the young prineo, ordered him, to 
be confined and then poisoned. He himself died suddenly, a.p. 1581, 
afier a reign of 82 years, leaving six sons and thirtecn daughters. 
He had greatly adorned his capital, Golkonda, and fortified it anew. 
Among his public works the Husain Sagar Tank and the KAlé 
Chabutarah, or Black Terrace, at Golkonda, may be particularly 
mentioned. 

The ’Imdd Shahi dynasty of Berdr was founded by fathulldh, 
originally a Hindé boy of Vijayanagar. Having been faken pri- 
soner by the Muhammadans, he was enrolled in the body-guard of 
Khan Jahan, governor of Berir, who raised him to offices of dis- 
tinction, After Khan Jahadn’s death, he repaired to the camp of 
Muhammad Shih Bahmanf, and, through the influence of Mahmud 
Gawan, received the title of ’Imidu-l Mulk, “ Pillar of the State,”’ 
whence his subsequent titleof "Imad Shah. He declared himself 
independent in 1484 a.p., and shortly afterwards died, and was 
succeeded by his cldest son, AllAhu’d-din. | 

this prince fixed his royal residence at Gaval. When Mahmid 
Shah Bahmani fled from the persecutions of Amir Barid, Alldhu’d-_ 
din marched to his aid, but Mahmiid deserted his ally in the heat 
of the action which ensued. Sometime after, Alld4hu’d-d{n having 
got possession of the forts of Mahtr and Ramgarh by treachery, was. 
involved in a war with Burhin Nizim Shah of Ahmadnagar, who 
utterly defeated him, and wrested from him the two forts. AllAhu’d- 
din had married the daughter of Ism’ail ’A‘dil Shah, but that 
monarch being at war with Vijayanagar was unable to assist him. 
In 1527, however, Allahu’d-din, with Miran Muhammad, governor 
of Khandesh, marched against Burhan Nizim Shah to revenge his 
- defeat, but was again routed with the loss of all his elephants and 
guns. Miran Muhammad then called in the aid of BahAdur Shah, 
king of Gujarat, and swore fealty to him, as did AllMhu’d-din, 
Bahadur Shih advanced upon Ahmadnagar, and compelled the king 
to acknowledge him as paramount, and had coins struck there in hig 
own name. Shortly after this, Allahu’d-din died and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Dary4 ’Imid Shah, who gave his daughter, Bibi 
Daulat, in marriage to Husain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. His 
Teign appears to have been one of great tranquillity. He was suc- 


. 
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ceeded by his son, Burhan *Im4d Shah, then a child. The regent, 
Tufal Khan, soon usurped the throne, and confined the young prince 
in irons in the fort of Narnala. He was, however, himself made 
prisoner by Murtaza Shah of Ahmadnagar, who is said to have 
destroyed him and Burhan ’Imad Shah, together with their whole. 
families, amounting to 40 persons, by confining them in a close 
dungeon on a hot night. DBerdr thenceforward became an appanage 
of Ahmadnagar. 3 
| The founder of the Nizam Shdihi dynasty of Ahmadnagar wag 
Mahk Ahmad Nizam Shah, the son of Molik N4ib N izamw | Mulk 
Bahri. This Nizamu’] Mulk was originally a brdhman of Vujaya- 
nagar, and his real name was Timappa; but having been captured 
in his infancy by the army of Ahmad Shih Bahmant, he was 
brought up among the royal slaves as a Muhammadan, and named 
Hasan. The King was so struck with his abilities that he pave 
him to his son Muhammad Shah as companion; and when that 
Prince succeeded to the throne, Iasan rose to the first offices of the 
state, with the titles of Ashraf Humaytin and Nizimw’l Mulk. 
. After fhe assassination of Khwajoh Mahmud Gawan, he succeeded 
him as prime minister; but was himself assassinated at Bidar, by 
Pasand Khan, in the year 1486. Malik Ahmad, at the time of hig 
father’s death, was in charge of Junir, Bir, and other distriets near 
Daulatabid; he had already displayed uncommon vigor in his 
operations, and had reduced a number of hill forts, and the whole of 
the Konkan, and was besieging the seaport of Danda Rajpur, when 
the tidings of Nizdmu’l Mulk’s murder reached him. Returning 
forthwith to Junir, he assumed the titles of the deceased, and began 
to act as an independent prince. Mahmid Shah Bahmant despatched 
an army against him, under Shekh Muwallid, and Auinu d-din, the 
governor of Chakan, a neighbouring fortress, when Ahmad suddenly 
‘escaladed the walls, having made a rapid counter-march at night. 
He himself was the first to ascend, and 17 of his comrades in full 
armor sccured their footing before the garrison were alarmed. The 
assailants continued to swarm up, and in spite of a desperate resist- 
ance, Chakan was taken, and Zainu’d-din and 700 of his men cut to 
pieces. Ahmad next made a night attack on Shekh Muvwallid’s 
camp, and slew kim and the flower of his army, taking all the ele- 
phants, tents, and baggage. 
: Mahmud Shih now sent forward another army of 18,000 men, _ 
under ’Azamatu’l Mulk, but Ahmad Shah passed him with 3,000 
horse, and arriving suddenly at Bidar, gained over the guard, was 
admitted, and carried off, not only the females of his father’s family, 
but also those of the principal officers now in arms against him. ’Aza- 
matul Mulk was then disgraced, and Jahdngir Khan appointed to 
succeed him; but on the 28th of May, 1490 a.p., Ahmad made a 
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night attack upon his camp, and put to the sword, or made prisoners, 
the greater part of his army. Jahangir himself, and many of his 
chief officers, were among the slain. Ahmad Shah, in commemora- 
tion of this victory, which was called the ‘‘ Vietory of the Garden,” 
built a palace, the ruins of which still exist at Ahmadnagar. He 
laid out there an elegant garden, which was beautified by his suc- 
cessors, surrounded with a fortification, and called Bach Nizam. 
Moreover, being now placed by his successes beyond ali risk of re- 
duction, he assumed the white canopy, and directed his own name 
to be substituted for the Bahmant king in the public prayers. In 
1493, Ahmad, at the solicitation of Kasim Barid, compelled Yusuf 
"Adil Shah to raise the siege of Bidar. Je then himself unsucegss- 
fully besieged Daulatabad for two months. Next year, a.p. 1494, 
he Jaid the foundation of a new capital for his dominions, which he 
called Ahmadnagar, or ‘the city of Ahmad.” It was built on the 
banks of the Scena river, and near the palace of the Bagh Nisdm. 
In the meantime, Malik Ashraf, the governor of Daulatabad, had 
called in the aid of Mahmud Shah Begarha, king of Gujarat. -This 
led to more than one campaign between Ahmad Nizam Shah and 
Mahmud in 1499 and the following years; but at length the garrison - 
of Daulatabiad deposed their commander, and surrendered te Ahmad 
Shah. In 1508 a.p. Ahmad Shah died. We was an able general - 
and politician, and renowned for his justice. Among other accom- 
plishments he was an expcrt swordsman, and used to permit young 
men to exhibit their prowess before him in single combat, till the 
practice grew to such a height that one or two perished every day. 
The king then discountenanced these fights; but duelling had taken — 
such firm root that it spread all over the Dakhan, insomuch that | 
Firishtah tells us he himself saw two brothers, respectable grey- 
bearded men, and the son of one of them, engage three other grave _ 
and elderly gentlemen, who werc also brothers, with such fury that 
all six combatants were slain. 

Burhan Nizam Shah, the son of Ahmad, ascended. the throne in 
his seventh year, At ten he was an accomplished scholar for those 
days, and Firishtah mentions having seen in the Royal Library, at 
Ahmadnagar, a work on the duties of kings, copied by him at that 
early age. In 1510, he was present, mounted on the same horse 
with his tutor, at the battle of Ranuri, when his troops entirely 
defeated the army of ‘Imadu’l Mulk, king of Berar. <A peace fol- — 
lowed this victory, but hostilities were soon recommenced, in conse-- 
quence of a claim to the district of Patri, in the Berar dominions, — 
preferred by Burhan Shah, whose ancestors had been the brahman 
accountants of the place, before they moved to Vijayanagar, where - 
Nizamu’l Mulk, the grandfather of Burhan, had been taken prisoner, — 
and converted to Islim. It is a striking proof of the importance 
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attached to such heyeditary offices in Hindustdn, that, after a change 
of faith, and after rising from a private station to a throne, the 
family of Burhan Shih should have perseveringly made war to 
recover this district. In 1523, Burhin married Bibi Maryam, the 
sister of Ism’ail *A‘dil Sh4h; in 1524 he attacked his brother-in- 
law, in conjunction with the kings of Bidar and Berar, but suffered 
a sanguinary defeat. In 1527 he took the fort of Patri and razed 
it to the ground, giving over the district in charity to his relatives, . 
the brahmans, in whose hands it continued for several conerations. 
‘Imad Shah then called in the aid of Bahadur Shah, king of Gujarat, 
who occupied Ahmadnagar, taking up his quarters in Burhan’s 
palace, and compelled him to submit to a disadvantageous peace. 
Burhan Shah, in short, acknowledged himself the vassal of the king 
of Gujarat, and even submitted to stand in his presence. In 1531 
he invaded the dominions of Ism’ail ’A'dil Shah, but was totally 
defeated by him, with the loss of 4,000 men. In 1537 he was more 
successful, and took 100 elephants and some guns from the king of 
Vuyjayapur. In 1542 he made another successful campaign in the 
same territory; but, in 1546, he was defeated by Ibrahim ’A’dil 
Shah, with the loss of 250 clephants and 170 guns. In subsequent 
campaigns against Vijayapur he was very successful; but in 1553, 
while besieging the capital of that name, he was seized with a 
mortal discase and returned to Ahmadnagar to die. His body was 
sent to the holy Karbalé-a in Persia, and entombed near the burial. 
place of Husain, the grandson of the prophet. 

Husain Nizim Shah, the eldest son of Burhan, sueceeded his 
father at the age of 18 years. The boginning of his reign was dis- 
turbed by the pretensions of his half-brother, Shdh Haidar, whose 
rebellion he quelled in spite of the support given to the pretender 
by Ibrahim ’A'dil Shah, In 1557 he gave his daughter in marriage 
to the king of Berar. In the same year his capital was besieged by 
the united forces of Vijayapur, Golkonda, and Vijayanagar, and 
Husain was compelled to accept a very ignominious peace. In 1562 
he gave his eldest daughter to Ibrahim Kutb Shdh, and with him 
laid siege to Kalyani, which the king of Vijayapur had wrested 
from him, ’Ali ’A‘dil Shah, however, called to his aid Ramraj 
of Vijayanagar and the kings of Bidar and Berdr, and inflicted a 
signal defeat on Husain, taking from him 660 pieces of cannon, and 
among thom the cclebrated gun of Vijayapur, the largest piece of 
brass cast ordnance in the world (see Vijayapur in Bombay Pre- 
sidency), which had been east by Chalebi Rami Khan at Ahmad- 
nagar. hree days afterwards he was again put to the rout and 
lost his few remaining guns. The enemy pursued him to Abmad-. 
nagar, which they entered, and the Hindu soldiers of Ramrdj com- 
mitted every species of atrocity there. They were unable, however, 
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to take the fort; and, after beleaguering it for some time, the siege 
was raised by an extraordinary flood of the Sena, which is said to 
have swept away 25,000 of RAmraj’s troops. In 1564 Husain Nizam 
joimed the Muhammadan league against Ramraj, who encountered 
them with an immense host, said by Firishtah to have consisted of. 
2,000 elephants, 70,000 horse, and 900,000 infantry! but was 
defeated and slain. Husain Nizam Shah diced at Ahmadnagar in 
1565, soon after this victory, of a disorder brought on by excess. 

The son of Husain, Murtaza Nizam Shah, was yet a minor, 
when by his father’s death he became king. His mother, Khunza 
Sulfanah, acted as Regent, and conducted in person an invasion of 
the Vijayapur dominions, and afterwards of Berar. In 1569 he 
caused his mother to be scized and began to act for himself. Shortly 
after, he began to display that blind violence which obteamed for him 
the name of Diwanah, ‘‘the madman.” Being enraged with Kish- 
war Khan, the governor of the fort of Dhérur and General of the 
Vijayapur forces, he charged up to the gates at full gallop, amid a- 
shower of rockets and cannon balls. Suddenly the fire ceased, and 
the enemy evacuated the fort, a lucky arrow having kuled Kishwar 
Khan, and the garrison being terrified by the madness of the attack. 
Soon after this, Murtaza concluded an alhance with ’Ali ’Adil Shah, 
according to which he was at liberty to reduce the kingdoms of 
Berar and Bidar, while the Viyjayapur king prosecuted his conquests 
in the Karnatak. Herdr was soon subdued, and Burhan ’Imadu’]- 
- Mulk, the king, with his usurping minister, Tufail Khan, were made 
prisoners and died suddenly in confinement. Murtaza then marched 
against Bidar, but was recalled by the invasion of Berar by Miran 
Muhammad Shah, King of Khandesh. This invasion he soon repelled, 
and obliged the ruler of Khandesh to buy peace with a large sum of 
money. He would soon have reduced the kingdom of Bidar also, 
but Mirza Khan Isfahani, the crafty agent of Ibrahim Kutb Shih, 
managed to fill his mind with suspicions of his minister, Changtiz 
Khan. Murtaza, in consequence of these doubts, compelled the 
faithful Changiz to drink poison, but afterwards, discovering his 
error, he called his nobles togcther, and, committing the government 
to. Mir Kazi Beg, shut himself up in an apartment of his palace, and 
refused to meddle in public affairs, as being unworthy fo reign. In 
1584 he obtained Khadijah, the sister of Ibrahim ’Adil Shah, in 
marriage for his son, Miran Husain, but, being jealous of the young 
prince, endeavoured to destroy him. A sanguinary struggle followed 
between the king’s faction and that of the prince, and the historian 
Firishtah was engaged on the side of the king. Miran Husain, 
however, proved victorious, and put his father to death by suffo- | 
eating him in a bathing room, the doors and windows of which were 
closed, while a great fire was kindled beneath. 
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The reign of the parricide Miran Husain was short and bloody. 
It lasted but ten months and three days, when he was beheaded by 
his minister, Mirza Khén, whom he had intended to destroy. The 
minister, in turn, was seized by a chief named Jamél Khan, hewn in 
 ~preces, and his limbs affixed to different buildings. “The bodies of 
his friends were rammed into cannon and blown to fragments. 


Jam4l Khan, who was now the most powerful noble in the State, 
raised Ism’ail Nizam Shéh, the son of Burhan Nizam Shah, and 
nephew of Murtaza, to the throne. Being himself of the schismatic 
sect of Mahdi, who believe that Saiyid Muhammad, a.p. 1550, was- 
the promised Imam Mahdi, he persuaded the king to cmbrace that 
. heresy. It is a sect still numerous in the Dakhan, the Nuwabs of 
Karnul, Elichpur, and Tuljepur being followers of it. Jamal Khan 
Was opposed by Salabat Khan, who had been formerly prime minister 
of Murtaza, but totally defeated him at Paitan on the Goddvart. 
Salabat Khan soon after died at Talagion, near Pinah, and his 
mausoleum at Ahmadnagar ts one of the most picturesque “objects of 
that interesting capital, Meantime Burhin Shah, the father of 
Ismail, who wus a refugee with the Emperor Akbar, thought the 
opportunity favorable for advancing his own claims to the throne. 
He was supported by Vijayapur, and after a short but fierce struggle 
defeated and killed Jamél Khan, and having imprisoned his son 
Ism’ail, was proclaimed king by the title of Burhan Nizam Shah I. 
His reign was short and inglorious, lasting but 4 months and 16 days. 
The princtpal event of it was a terrible slaughter inflicted on his forces 
by the Portuguese. He died in 1594, and was succeeded by his son 
Ebrahim Nizam Shah, who, after a short reign of four months, was 
killed leading his troops in an attack on the forces of Vujayapur. 


The son of Ibrahim being an infant, it was proposed by Miydn 
Manju, the noble of the greatest authority, to put him aside and 
elevate some older prince of the Nizam Shahi family to the throne. 
For this purpose Ahmad, the son of Tahir, was elected, and he was 
crowned August 6th, 1594. If was soon discovered, however, that 
he was of spurious birth, and this led to a sanguinary struggle with 
a faction headed by Ikhlas Khan, who was at first so successful that 
Miyan Manju invited the prince Murad Mirzé, son of the Emperor 
Akbar, to occupy Ahmadnagar. Murdd Mirza accordingly advanced 
with 30,000 Mughul and Rajput horse, but before he could enter the 
fort of Ahmadnagar, Manji had completely defeated the other party, 
and had begun to regret his overtures to the Mughuls. He, there- 
fore, made preparations for the defence of the fort; and, leaying 
Chand Bibi, the aunt of the late king, and some of his own confidential 
adherents there, he departed with Ahmad to seck the aid of the 
Kings of Golkonda and Vijayapur. No sooner was he gone than 
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Chand Bibt caused the chief officer he had left to superintend his 
interests to be assassinated, took upon herself the conduct of the 
defence, and proclaimed Bahédur Shah, the infant son of the late . 
monarch, king. The Mughuls invested Ahmadnagar on all sides, — 
and cut off ShAh ’Ali, a chief who endeavoured to throw reinforce- - 
ments into the place, with all his men. Ibrahim ‘A‘dil Shah of 
Vijayapur, alarmed at this progress of the Delhi army, despatched - 
25,000 horse to Shahdurg on the frontier, where they were jomed 
by Miy4n Manju, Ahmad Shéh, and Ikhl’s Khan, who laid aside 
his factious feelings on this emergency. Murad Mirza, hearing of 
this assemblage, determined to storm, and five mines were laid, which 
were to explode on the morning of Feb. 21,1590. One of the Mughul 
nobles, however, betrayed the secret during the night to the garrison, 
who were thus enabled to render two of the mines useless, They 
were in the act of removing the powder from the third when tt ex-- 
ploded, killing numbers of the countcr-miners, and throwing down 
several yards of the wall. A panic seized the garrison, but Chand - 
Bibi, with a veil over her face, and a naked sword in her hand, 
rushed into the breach, and her example brought back the fugitives. 
Animated by her heroism, the besieged fought with such desperation 
that, though attack succecded attack from four p.m. till nightfall, . 
they were all repulsed, During the night, the breach, under the 
superintendence of Chand Bibi, was built up sever or cight feet, and 
the Mughuls were so daunted by the defence that they made terms 
_ and retired, on the province of Ber4r being ceded to them. From 
that time the Lady Chand was called Sultanah Chand, ‘ the Empress 
Chand.” Bahadur Shah was proclaimed king; but the fall of the 
kingdom was at hand. After three troublous years, Akbar him- 
self marched towards the Dalkhan in the beginming of the year 
1599 4a.p. He laid siege to the fort of Asirgarh, while Price Damyél 
Mirza and Khan Khanan operated against Alimadnagar. Chand 
Sultanah was basely murdered by the garrison, and the Mughuls, 
haying stormed the fort, gave no quarter. Asirgarh fell at the same 
time, and Bahadur Shah was imprisoned in the fortress of Gwalior, 
where he was at the time Firishtah wrote his history. 

From this time, then, the kingdom of Ahmadnagar may be said 
to have become a province of the Mughul empire; but the Nizam 
Shahi officers having made the son of Shah ’Ali king, by the title of 
Murtaza Niz4m Shah II., this puppet monarch held his court for 
some time at Parenda. Meantime, an Abyssinian chief, named 
Malik Ambar, rose to great power, and eventually reduced under 
his control nearly the whole of the Ahmadnagar territories. He, in 
1610 a.v., founded the city of Khirk{, to which Aurangzib after- 
wards gave the name of Aurangdébid, and was renowned for his 
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justice and wisdom. THe abolished revenue farming, and collected 
_ the sums due from the land to government by. bréhman agents under 
Muhammadan superintendence. He restored the village system 
where it had fallen into decay, and revived a mode of: assessment 
by collecting a moderate proportion of the produce in kind, and 
commuting this for a money payment after the experience of a few 
seasons. His territories thus became thriving and populous; and 
though he occasionally met with reverses, the ancient Nizém Shahi 
flag, which he hoisted on the impregnable rock of Daulataébad, was 
never lowered; and he even for a time regained Berar and Ahmad- 
nagar itself. But in 1626 he died, and his death was followed by 
- the final annexation of Ahmadnagar to the Mughul empire. 

Adsim Barid was the founder of the Barid Shahi dynasty of 
fidar. He was a Turk, and was sold as a Georgian slave to Sultén 
_»Muhammad Shih Lashkari Bahmanf. He distinguished himself-in 
reducing the rebel Marathas of Paitan and Chakan; and having 

slain the chief Sahaji, was rewarded by the daughter of his deceased 
foe being bestowed on his son, Amir Barid, by Muhammad Shah. 
The tribe of the Maratha chief now joined him as retainers, and it 
was by their aid he rose to greatness, and usurped the forts of 
Kandhar, Udgarh, and Ausa. He died in 1504, having for 12 years 
acted as an indcpendent prince. 

His son, Amir Barid, reigned 45 years. In his time, Kalfmu’lléh 
Shéh Bahmani, the last of his race, fled from Bidar to Ahmadnagar. 
- At the same period, I[sm’ail ’AXdil Shah took Bidar, but made it over 

again to Amir Barid, whom he invited to Vijayaput, and entrusted 
4,000 forcign horse to his command, deputing him to aid Burhén 
Nizam Shah. In the campaign which followed Amir Barid greatly 
distinguished himself. Some years after, when proceeding again to 
assist Burhan Shah, he died at Daulatabad. He was succeeded by 
"Ali Barid, who first took the title of Shah. Having offended Shih 
Tahir, the envoy of Burhan Shah, who was sent to congratulate him 
on his accession, he incurred the resentment of that monarch, and in 
the war which followed he was divested of almost all his territories. 
Some years after, Murtaza Nizam Shah besieged Bidar itself, and 
would have taken it but for the diversion effected by Ali ’A’dil Shah. 
7 AX Barid reigned 45 years, according to Firishtah. The dates of the 
reigns of this dynasty are, as seen in Briggs’ translation, involved in 
mextricable confusion. According to Grant Duif, Bidar was annexed 
to Vijayapur before the year 1573. The names of the other sove- 
reigns who are said to have reigned at Bidar are as follows :-—- _ 


A.D, 
Tbrahim Barid Sh&h, eldest son of 'AHi Barid .........ccsseccsvees grvesvessaseses 1562 
‘Kfésim Barid Shah, brother of [brahim ..,........ceccccccceenvascsececeuscaveess 1569 


Mirza ’Ali Barid, son of KOsimt......c.cccccccsssssssortessseenesseseceenses tases 
| Amir Barid Shh I1., who was on the throne in 1609, when Firishtah wrote 1672 
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KINGS OF GUJARAT, * 
3 AD. 
Muzaffar Shah [. ou...cc.e.cescsseseecesececcecees a aneecauevacscsunens 1396 
Abmad Shah [., grandson of M. Shahw....e...ccccccccsssececceosee ccc... veer «LADD 
Muhammad Sh4h, son of Ahmad .00..0....cccesccccsececsseeeese. beavesacuans 1443 
Kutb Shah, son of Muhammad ...........escceececoceecss.. bessesaceavsnsensuces we. L451 
Datd Shah, uncle of KUED... seesceseccsesassseesssascuecsvcessscactssesssesssencee 1469 
Mahmid Sh4h I., surnamed Begarha (T'wo-castie, from the forts of Girndl 
and Champanir reduced by him, and before thought impregnabie), 
nephew Of Datid .........2--.cecssceccesatraurccnessessenseesestsuteeiscsesccc 1459 
Muvzaifar Shah IL., son of Mahmtid 0.0.00... .ceseceucccsseseeceescnsccccn » 1611. 
Sikandar Shh, eldest son of Muzaffar,....... bad bastevereeens Aanentusony aenersecs 1526 
Nasir Khan, brother of Sikandar, is crowned under the title of Mahmiid 
SHSD I. oo eessceseccstecaesaeeeeeettessscasereseesecevsssssseeseeseeeseccesecs, "1526 
Bahadur Shah, brother of Sikandar.........ccccccccessecosececseeeces 1626 
Bahadur being murdered by the Portuguese, and dying without heirs, : 
Miran Muhammad Shah Farrukhi, king of Khandesh, is made king 1536 
Mahmdd Shab IIL, nephew of Bahédur Shah ...,.,.0...cesecccc0s......., we «1588 
Abmad Shab 10... cccsscssnscscaececensues treba ee teetneeaneneeatbaneevannvaes 1563 
Muzaffar Shab TID... esseecceseetssvcesercnsenecaeecctasuustessecesscc .. 1661 
Dethroned by Akbar ........ccccsscsesssecseessssseeesstesessesssertccccccereeee 1683 
KINGS OF MALWAH. 
Sultan Dilawar Ghuri, governor of Malwah, proclaims himself king, 
making Dhar and Maéndu his capitals ...........cccsscesessseseeccaaseass, 1401 
Hushang Ghiiri, son of Dilawar .......ccccesccses- bisbet neeeedaeaens tasrecenvane 1408 
Muhammad Ghiiri, son of Hushang ...,.......cccesseesess eo uteenaneesenasercoes ve. 1482. 
Mahmdd Khijy 0.00... csssssscssssessersssessrstsssvessesesevtrectersenesccnc, 1435° 
(thiyagu ’d-din, eldest son of Mahmiid.................. $4sccnneeuvcasuneessvaswass 1469: 
Nasiru *d-din, son of Ghiyasu ’d-din ooo... ecseesssesevecesecesss ce. sereevee 1600 
Mabmid I1., younger son of NAsir ..........0s4 scesessecesecevseseeeecocscccnnny, 1412. 
Bahadur Shah conquers Malwalt ....,.,..::ssccscrssevssaranecessocesceccec.,, cone 1084 
KINGS OF KHANDESH. | 
Malik Raji Parrukht ..........ccsccsessstecessaces beneseeas bevenens eeneses tascesseness 1370 
Malik Nasir, elder son of the above .,,.,....ceseee.000......., btraueeseseees 1399 
Mirén *Adil Khfn Farrukhi, son of the above............ccececesceccecc.. ws 1487 
Miran Mubarak Khin Farrukhi, son of the above ......................... veese 1441 
‘Adil Khan Farrvkhi IJ., eldest son of the above.....cccccssesececcee....., -. 1457 
Datid Khan Farrukhi, brother of the above......... babaanesneraaees steasese 1668- 
’Adi] Khan Parrukhi Td. oo... cesssesssseeseesessssnsestersrecesccccccee, 1610 
Mirin Muhammad Shah, son of the above ......c...ccssseccccessoseescce.,, reves §=15865 
Mirin Mub4rak Khan Farrukhi ,..... a cepevesaccuvvesstceeeupaatens suseetecncarcen LOSE 
Miran Mubammad Kh4n Farrukhi, son of the ADOVE...iecrstessesccreesssersee 1566. 
Rajé Ali Khan Farrukhi, brother of the above ............... eenaseenvasoense » , L676 | 
Bahadur Khan Farrukhi, son of the above .........ssscssssssscsceesssacsessn, 596 . 
REMARKABLE EVENTS CONNECTING INDIA WITH EUROPE. : 
Odoricus, an Italian friar, visits Thanah ..... .......ccccseccssscssesccsesccsece 1800 
Vasco de Gama reaches Kolikod (Calicut) by se8..0...00..ccsscsseooecccc 1498 
Albuquerque, the Portuguese admiral, burns Kolikod, but is at last driven 
Of. seceavenes btearanatses tO nveheeassenarsceunsssuenconeess sen ensaceeencsressancsas voraae 1510 
Goa captured by the Portuguese; retaken by the natives: ceded to the _ 
Portugese .....cscscssvescenssnes tenuenenseencansaes stennesas teeseaneess serresnensaes 1610: 
The Zamorin permits the Portuguese to build a fort at Kolikod cssassresnen 1518. 
Bombay cecupied by the POrtugycee...sresssssesererscsssenrenesseesssoensenss vege ~1882_ 
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: The Venetian merchant, Cesar Frederick, reaches Ahmvecttrre......... baeee 
« Thomas Stephens, of New College, Oxford, reaches Goa in October, and 
: | Gir Francis Drake lands at Ternate, and subscquently at Java .........60. 
-A land expedition, organised by the Levant Company, reaches India ~...., 

Petition presented by 101 merchants and others to Elizabeth for a charter 

_ to trade With [ndia... i eccasescssescsccuscpeurscavececaesecsseneeteuaues 

_ John Mildenhall sent as Ambassador to Agra, which he reaches in 1603... 
Charter for 15 years to “The Governor and Company of Merchants of 


_ London trading to the East Indios 0.0.00... ceccceecsescceasccececescceecces, . 
A fleet from Torbay reaches Acheen in Sumatra, and Bantam in J ava, 
establishing factories in each place ........cccccseccasseusecessceuuecsascevesens 


Second Charter, by which the Kast India Company is made a corporate 
body, with the retention of a power to dissolve them at three years’ notice, 
Captain Hawkins of the Hector reaches Agra with a lctter to J ahangir, 


The Dutch oceupy Valikat ........ccccccccssceseveceveuesetecseeseeeccuseescseeces . 
The Mughu!l Emperor issues a fermdn permitting the Huglish to establish 
factories at Surat, Ahmadfbad, Khambfyat, and Goro ......ccceeesesenece 


Captain Best, with the Dragon and Hosiander, defeats the Portugnese 
_ squadron at Surat, and receives a farmdn, authorising an English Envoy 
to reside at Agra, and the English to trade with Surat .........ccec0ec005., 
Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador to Jahangir, reaches India ... .....cccsceesee. . 
The Danish scttlement of Tallangambadi (Tranquebar) founded ............ 
The Dutch and English Companies contend for the exclusive trade with 
. the Spice [slamds. oo... ...ces ss cssscceeeavavceeeecuseescceeveuscecscevscesseevense 
The Dutch assign to the English a share of the pepper trade with Java 
and with Palikat........cccscssssscsssesccscccee consscssteesscesspecepscsevercenses 
Bir Robert Shirley courteously reccived by Jahangir at Agra .....ceseeeee. 
The East India Company receive permission to exercisc martial law in India 
The English open trade with DargarazApatnam ,.........cecceccesceeaeurecceces 
- Treaty with Portugal, by which the English are allowed to trade with 
Portuguese ports In India 10... ...c.:ccscessvescacevencesscrcusesceeeseauces beeenes 
Gabriel Boughton, surgeon of the Company’s ship Hopewell, cures the 
daughter of Shah Jahan and the favorite mistress of the Nuwab of 
al, and so obtains for the Company the right to trade throughout 


the dominions of the Great Mughul 2.0.0... cc.cccssceseucccescsrencresuceceucsus 
The Kngiish remove from Durgarazipatnam to Madras...........cseessesceses 
Fort St. George built at Madras o.oo... ccc cesesevene btdaneesnenocedensneeacaearas . 

_ Fort St. George constituted a Prosidency..........cscsceeseserscveuseaeevaes veaes 
New Charter for scvem years ........ccccscnccecesseeucveneuseenscascvensvecuaeennars . 
Forte on Malabar coast placed under Surat, Bengal under Madras .,...... ; 
‘The Dutch take Nagapatnam from the Portuguese, and make it their 
* capital om that coast ........c.cceseceeseneeeserarsessanessevetecapesensuterstanegns 
Bombay ceded to England by the Portuguese as part of the Infanta 
' @atherina’s dower on her marriage with Charles ID. we. eecseeeenes 


A New Charter confirms former privileges, with the right to make peace 
_ nd war, to exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction, and send unlicensed 
.. persons to ay san Oe eres eesenesepanneanarennalerenneapseneee ae bernns tsa seaneensee 
French East India Company established. Defence of Surat by the English 
| against Sivaji, for which they are rewarded with fresh privileges by 
AUTON EZAD 2... ccee cece eee ececen eee nsneeneesnnaes bantu ntensesageeetreasarerans there 
“Island of Bombay granted by Charles IJ. to the East India Company ...... 
The natives destroy the -nnglish factory at Honéwar, and murder every 
Hnglishman .......ccecseseseeceeeenscevescnecsenstessessyeeactes beneesvarsecnens aeeene 
St. Helena granted by Royal Charter to the Company ......ccccecseneseerouee 


‘Rae Lad eounlite nngdar Cantain K oenunin 
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Admiral Sir Thomas Grantham arrives in Bombay, and Keiewin submits 
to his authority c.cscreeersesseeee PP TTPTPTTETTTTeTeeePrTveT ert erates eerie one 
Bombay made a Regency, with sway over all the Company's establish. 
ments. Puduéheri (Pondicherry) colonized by the French. English 
driven from Hugli, and allowed to returl,.......cessipeeeeeeteeeeee cuavesenees 
Fort St. David built. Yakub Khan Sidi, the Imperial Admiral, lands in 
Bombay with 25,000 men, and takes Mazagéon ........0, tees eaeesensecenane 
Charter forfetted for non<payment of & per cent. levied on ali Joint Stock 
Companies, but on October 1st a new charter granted by the King ...... 
New Company incorporated under the name of * The English Company.” 
The Od Company, called “The London Company,” ordered to cease 
trading in three years. Calcutta purchased by the old Company, and 
Fort William built ........cccccceecccenee ses aeee cee cr ere peenee ene eneeen eres sbneeones 
Tho old Company obtain an Act authorising them to trade under the 
charter of the new Company ......... eer eTTT rer ererrrerrerevereverrete 
Lord Godolphin's Award, by which the two Companies are united under 
the title of “The United Company of Merchants of England trading to 
the East Indivs.”? Three Presidencies established, and a Governor, with 
the title of General, and a Council appointed for Bombay, 29th of Sept. 
An Act passed (9 Anne, e. 7) that no person shall be a Director of the Hast 


India Company and a Director of the Bank of England at the same time. 


J uly. Deputics from the Company arrive at Delhi, and on the 6th of 
anuary, 1717, obtain a farmdn exempting their trade from duties, and 


allowing them to posacss land round their factories  wseseessresesescsesrens . 
Ostend East India Company formed ..........:eeegee rere nenenseneteereceraereeaeees 
The Emperor of Germany grants a charter to the Ostend Company, under 

which they carry on a successful trade wo. ccesees erase tees eee serene ees eenane ees 


Charter renewed till Lady-day, 1769. The Company accept 4 per cent. 
‘interest for £3,200,000 lent to Government, and pay a premium of 
FAQ O00 oa eee ccceecepaeter ern enegeeeennenaeers duu cupbucusesneapecesusseunnarngs aves 

Swedish India Company formed .,.....:cscenseenseeenseenterpeuenransnscarrpeerens 

The Company lend £1,000,000 to Government, and obtain an extension of 
privileges to 1783, Commencement of the contest between England and 
France in India ........ TTT TPETETESTEPTETeeTTSSTTerirer tre eitieririte) bevaee 

War declared between England and France. A French flect anchors 12 
miles 8. of Madras, and lands a force under Labourdonnais. Madras 
capitulates after a bombardment of five days. Labourdonnais signs a 


treaty to restore the town on a ransom being paid. I'his treaty violated . 


by Dupleix, Governor of Paduchert .....ccecceeseeererseessesenteeeeneanenerans 
December 19th. Dupleix fails in an attack on Fort St. David... 
The English lay siege to Puducheri, but without success. Treaty of Aux- 
la-Chapelle, by which Madras is restored to the English ....c..0s gueurane 
Sahuji Raja of LTanjar, dethroned by his cousin, calls in the aid of the 
English, who, after one repulse, take Devikdta, which was ‘to be the 
guerdon of their assistance. hey then desert their ally, and conclude 
a treaty with Pratap Sing. Clive leads the storming party at Devikéta. 
The war in the Karnfttak begins .........ccescescueecerereeneegeneeerenerenanes 


Muhammad ’ Ali, claimant of the Ndw4bship of the Karnatak, whose cause . 


is espoused by the English, takes refuge im Trichinapalli, which ia 
besieged by the French, under M. Lally and Chanda S4hib. Tae siege 


eds in their utter discomfiture, Clive takes Arcot, and defends 1t 


against overwhelming OddS .......-cssssseseeeeerseeenens saaseeeesereenarnestnes 
Dupleix superseded. December 26th. Treaty of peace signed at Puducheri 
—the French and English withdraw from interference im the affairs of 
the MAtive Princes ...ceecssecvreesnsessurennbersessunoeenpanrsursneaneneneas bevaeres 
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Commodore James.takes Suwarndurg and Bankot from Angria,the Marftha 4, p, 
. plrafical chief 2.0... ccssecscecenscecoevers sessesecserecscseacsceseuseseveccece 1756 
“Febroary 1ith. Angria taken prisoner, and his forts destroyed, by, Admiral 
_, Watson and Colonel Clive, assisted by the troops of the Peshwa. June 
I8th. Calcutta attacked by Sirajy’ d-daulah. The tragedy of the Black 
FEO. see ccs cneeceseteectseestesteseuetsnepatessessercnvacevensentacnens dew reaseees 1756 
January 2nd. Calcutta retaken. June 23rd. Battle of Plassy. Mir J’ afar 
made Siibahdar of Bengal in room of Sir&ju’d-danlah. “War renewed 
in the Karnatak. English take Madura...c.......ccccsssseeccesesese seenevane 1757 
April 28th. Count de Lally arrives at Fort St, David with a Fronch fleet, 
. and an indccisive action is fought next day. June lst. Lally takes Fort 
St. David, and razes the fortifications, June 11th. A commission arrives 
in Bengal from the Directors, appointing a Couneil of ten, with a Go- 
vernor tor cach three months. All invite Clive to assume the Govern- 
ment. October 4th, Lally takes Arcot; and December 11th lays siege 
to Madras ..... ten ae Geen tere e nee n een eee eben EEE e et Ese Re ateed ben te teserenennaya 1758 
Fobruary i9th. Lally retires from before Madras. April 6th. ‘The English 
take Machhlipatnam. The Nigam engages not to permit the French to 
settle.in his dominions. November 9th. Wandewash taken ............... 1749 
February 9th. Arcot taken by the English. July. Vansittart succeeds 
Clive as Governor of Bengal. Clive sails for England in February, 
Mir K4sim suceceds Mir Pafar as Subahdar of Bengal, Sept. orth, 
“Revenues of Vardbawén (Burdw4n), Midnapur, and hittagaon ceded 
to the English by Mir KAsim. .0......ccccccccccscsenscevccecensenccesseccocees, . 1760 
January 7th. Battle of Panipat. 14th, Puducheri taken by the English. 
Fall of the French power in the Dakhan. Sh&h’Alam II. defeated 
at Patna by Major Carnac. Treaty with Sh&h 'Alam, who acknow- 
ledges Mir Kaésiin on payment of £240,000 per annum ............06e.05. . 1761 
February 10. Puducheri and other forts restored to the French by th 
treaty of Paris. June 25th. Mr. Ellis, with a body of troops, attacked 
~ and made prisoners by Mir Kasim at Patna. July. The English agree 


- fo restore Mir J’afar. Nov. 6th. Patna taken by the English: Mir 
K4sim secks shelter with the Niwih of Awadh (Oude) ..c.cceeressereeneee 1763 
October 23rd. Battle of Buxar ..........cccccceccseesceesceueceseuvsensacseacecenees 1764 


Death of Mir J’afar at Calcutta. His son, Najmu'd-dauiah, succeeds him. 

May 8rd. Lord Clive arrives at Calcutta as Governor-General. August 

13th. The Diwani, or Revenue of Bengal, Bah&r, and Orissa granted to 
the Company by Shah ’Alam I. oo. .liciccceece ccaceceneceessnecnesees veveoss L766 
May Sth. Najmu’d-daulah dies, and is succeeded by his brother, Saifu'd- 
 Gaulah. The Nizam (Nizam ’Ali) cedes the N, Sark&rs to the English 


for 5 lakhs per anmum ..........cceeesssesccnvecseetseecesccseeceseeuesescuccuuss 1786 
_Senuary. Lord Clive sails for England. September. The troops of the 
— Nigom and Haidar ’AHi attack the English ...............cccccssccsseceuse eee 1767 
Treaty with the Nizam, who cedes the Karn&tak, Balach&t, and reduees 
_ the tribute for the Sarkars, The English attack Hai dar Ali. .ceessese 1768 


_ April 4th. Haidar, at the gates of Madras, forces the English to conclude 
of peace Doc eeaseeeeeenscncascecsneesnsaeeensessseaeenersertessenteateenasecesssseeues 1769 
“ March 10th. Saifu’d-daulah dies, and is succeeded by his brother, Muba- 
“og WBu’d-daudan oo. ee eseessssecnsnvsseesssccncnccecuasesseseceeseanesacs we 1770 
:. Wer between Haidar and the Marathas. Shah ’Alam II. enters Delhi 
© ‘with the Marathas ..............c.c0c0c ssssssensececesnscsecsertesccstesseeesececes LTTE 
. July. MarSthas make peace with Haidar,.........:0-.sscsccecensesenesees seaneens 1772 
. Allahab&d and Korah sold to the Nuw&b of Awadh (Oude) for 50 lakhs ; 
~ the Nuw&b agrees with Warren Hastings to pay 40 lakhs for the reduc- 

tion of Rohilkhand. Tanjar taken by the English on the 16th of Sept., 
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at the instigation of the Nuw&b of the Karnétak, and the Rajé handed 
over to the Niw&b.. The Dutch expelled by the English from Naga- 
patnam. Jung, Act to lend the Company £1,400,000 at 4 per cent. 
Act fo regulate the votcs of Proprietors of East India Stock, giving one 
vote to holders from £500 to £1000, two votes from £1000 to £3000, 
three from £3000 to £6000, four from £6000 to £10,000, Six Directors 
to go out by rotation. The other Presidencics subordinated to Bengal. 


Supreme Court established at Calcutta. sean eeectanneecaseenttesansraussoanuse ‘ 
April 23rd. The Rohillas defeated by the English. Dec, 28th. Saisette 
and Bassein taken by the Bombay troops...........cccacsecscanescscecsceenes 


March 6th. Troaty between the Bombay Government and Raghuba, the 
deposed Peshw&, who ecdes Salsette and Bassein, and the revenues of 
Bharuch, Muay. The Bombay army march to the aid of Raghuba, and 
gain several successes. The Supreme Government disapprove of the 
proceedings of the Bombay Government, who are compelled to withdraw 
their troops, whereupon Raahubé retreats to Surat. Asafa’d-daulah, 
Nuwab of Awadh, cedes Bonares to the Company, who guarantee to 
him by treaty Allahabad and Korah. December 1ith. Lord Pigot 
succeeds to the Government of Madras.......c0cccccececsseseeceescs.cescc. 

April lith, Raja of Tanjir restored. August 5th. Nand Kumar hanged 
for forgery. Lord Pigot (August 24th) arrested by two suspended 
members of Council and their faction, and imprisoned ...........0.ceceeess 

July. Chandranagar (Chandernagore), Machblipatnam, and Karikal taken 
from the French, August 10th. The French lect defeated off Puducheri, 
and driven from the coast by the English, October, Puducheri sur- 
renders. Hastings tenders his resignation to the Court of Direetors, who 
accept it, but he subsequently disowns it 000. ..cecccccccceseecceeeeeecc.c,., 

January 4th. Expedition to Pinah to support Raghub&. It fails, however, 
and the Engtish are compelled to sign a treaty, by which they give up 
Raghubé and all their acquisitions since 1756. January 30th. Goneral 


Goddard's celebrated march across India. He reaches Burh anpur in the 


N unt country, leaves it on the 6th of February, and reaches Sdrat on 
fhe 26h ee ecsessssnessseesescsrersestsseecseteese ces. wee ee eeanees seeeeees 
January 2nd, Gencral Goddard crosses the Tapti, and takes Dubhoi (Jan. 
20th}, and Ahmad4bad (Feb. 15th}, and April 5th he defeats Sindhia. 
Angust 25th. Sir Hector Munro arrives from Madras to oppose Ffaidar. 
September 10th. Baillie’s defeat and surrender. lith, The English 
retreat, and reach Madras on the 13th. October 31st. Haidar takes 
Arcot. Nov. Sth. Sir Eyre Coote arrives at Madras with reinforcements 
January 17th. Advance of Sir E. Coote. July ist. He defeats Haidar 
hear Porto Novo, aud returns to Madras in November. June 22nd. 
Lord Macartney arrives at Madras as Governor. Sadras, Palikat, and 
Nagapatnam taken from the Dutch. October 24th. Jud eship of Sadr 
Diwini given by W. Hastings te Sir Elijah Impey, already Chief J ude 
_ of the Supreme Court. The Commons recall Impey in May following. 
The Company's Charter renewod by 21 Geo. IIE. e. 66, till March, 
1794; the Company to pay £400,000, and to be allowed a dividend of 
B Per COM, eee sccesersseeessseessuusesteetesterittseceeteccseseseece cu. 
February 18th, Colonel Brathwaite, with 100 Europeans, 300 cavalry, 
and 1,500 Sip4his, after a gallant defence of two days, overpowered by 
Tipd, and his whole force cut to pieces or made prisoners. The battle 
took place about 40 miles from anjiir, on the Kolerun river, 19th, 
The French land 2000 men to aid Tipi. April 12th, Indecisive action 
between the fleets of Admiral Hughes and the French Admiral Suffrein. 
August 3ist. The French take Trincomalee. September 8th. Acton 
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betwoen the fleets, in which the English have the advantage. Dec. 7th, 
Death of Haidar "Ali ......-...ccseccscsccsveceucssecvecacerscege snecneseuncanseues 
General Matthews takes Bednir. March, M. Bussy lands at Gygalir (Cud- 
dalore}. General Stuart, who had suecceded Sir Eyre Coote, b@ing ordered 
_ fo march on Gudaldr, refuses, but sets out on the 21st of April at the rate 
of 2} milesa day. Ie attacks Gudaldr on the 13th of June, and is re- 
ulsed with the loss of 62 officcrs and 920 men, nearly all Europeans, 
illed or mortally wounded. Indecisive action between Ilughes and 
Suffrein. General Stuart’s army saved by the peace between the English 
and the French: he is arrested and sent to England. The French 
possessions in India restored in pursyance of the treaty of Versailles. 
rincomalee restored to the Dutch. Tipi retakes Bednar, where 
Colonel Macleod had superseded General Matthews. The English 
army made prisoners, and treated with great cruelty by Tipt 
January 24th. The English garrison of Mangaldr, which had been besieged 
by Tipa since May 28rd, 1783, capitulates, and marches out with all the 
honors of war. March 11th. Peace with Tipa; conquests on both sides 
restored. Aucust 13th, Mr. Pitt’s Bill, 24 Geo. IIL., c. 25, establishes 
Board of Control... ...c.e ccc ceceecceecc ence sneeaeerseentenepee esses: setaneenseenee 
Pulo Penang, or Prince of Wales’ Island, purchased by the Company, and 
oceupied July 6th. 26 Geo. ITT., e, 16, empowers Governor-General to 
act In opposition to his Council; c. 24 grauts the power of recall of the 
Governor-General to the Crown .........ccceesceceereeersceterteatseaveseneas 
February 13th. Trial of Warren Ilastings began. Defence began June 
 . “2nd, 1791; acquitted April 23rd, 1795. The Court grant him an an- 
nuity of £4,000 for 28} years from the 24th of June, 1785. September, 
Guntir ceded by tlhe NizGm ......ccescascececececscececteusreseeeenevenaesuvesass 
Decennial land settlement in Bengal began; the same in Bahar next year : 
the whole completed in 17938, when it was declared perpetual. This is 
the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, by which the Zamfndfrs 
were declared landowners, they having been only ge revenue agents of 
the Mughul Government. December 24th. Tipd attacks the lines of 
TYAVANCOVC 2.2... cece gece cece eee eee ee cee nate e eee caste ne ee neds ea eaea seers enegeas 
May 7th. Tip ravages part of Travancore. June. Alliance between the 
nglish, Marithas, and the Nizam against him; signed by the Marfathas 
on the Ist of June, by the Nigam on the 4th af July. June 13th. General 
Meadows opens the Campalgu....cccicscssecsscenserenevnessavertesenepersensgeoues 
February 5th. Lord Cortrwallis marches to Vélir. March 2ist. Takes 
Bengalar. May 26th. The English, on their retreat owing to disease, 
are joined by the Marathas. July. The allies reach Bengali.........., . 
February 6th. The allics storm the redoubts at Shrirangpatnam (Seringa- 
patam), March 9th. Tipd signs treaty, by which he agrees to pay 
£4,300,900, and to give lis two eldest sons as hostages 1.0 ...ccece eens eee 
Za or District Courts for Civil Causes established in Bengal; Ceurts of 
Appeal at Culeutta, Patna, Dhaka (Dacca) and Mursiidabad; Sadr 
Diw4ni ’Adilat (Final Civil Appeal} at Calcutta, and Sadr Nizimat 
’Adalat (Final Criminal Appeal}. Puducheri and other French sctéle- 
ments taken for the thind time. New Charter for 20 years, salaries of 
Commussioners of Board of Control to be paid by the Company; the 
Commissioners not necessarily to be Prnvy Councillors. Company to 
provide 300 tons of shipping for private traders ......ccccevesenssenvecvaavees 
Sona of Tipt restored to iW... cceeeceeeeeeeeeseueeeneeeneceaceanenenseuseees 
The Mar&éthas defeat the Nizam and compel him to cede territory. The 
Dutch settlements in Ceylon, at Banda, Amboyna, Malacea, and the 
Cape taken, Cochin surrenders after a gallant defence .........,ccseeceeeee 
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_ September 1st. Treaty with the Nizam, by which he agrees to disband his a,b. - 
rench Contingent and receive four battalions of English ........-.-..++++. 1798 
May 4th, Seringgpatam stormed and Tip4 slain. Partition Treaty of 
Maisair between the Nizam and the English. October 25th, Treaty 
with the R&ja of Tanjar, “by which he surrenders his power to the 
English, receiving a lakh of pagodas as pension, and one-fifth of the net 
revenue.’ December 29th. Sir J. Maleclm sails from Bombay as Am- = 
bassador to Persia .....cc:sccsccecceeseseneeseseuereegarerecnesenmas ees servecersensse LTOO 
| May 13th. The Nawab of Surat compelled to sign away his government 
for a pension of £10,000 per annum, October i2th. Subsidiary Treaty | 
with the Nizam, who gives up his share of MaisG&r in consideration of . 
English protection. v.cccccccssessessnererssesersennersese pesca seersssonpeneaeereceres 1800 
July 16th. On the death of the Niw&b of the Karnatak the English de- - 
mand that his heir,’Al Husain, shall sign away his power, and on his 
refusal raise *Azimu’d-daulah, his nephew, to the throne on that con- 
dition. October 14th. Jeswant Rao Holkar defeated at the battle of 
Indar (Indorc) by Daulat Rao Sindhia, November 14th. The Nawab 
of Awadh compelled to cede Rohilkhand and the Doab to the Company. 
Puducheri restored to the French in pursuance of the Treaty of Amiens. 1861 
June 4th. The Nawab of Farrukhab ad compelled to cede his territory to 
the English for a pension of 108,000 rupees per annum, October 25th. 
Holkar defeats Sindhia near Panah, whereupon the Peshwa flies to 
Bassein, leaving with the English Resident an engagement to subsidize 
a body of English troops. The Governor General ratifies the engage- 
ment, and agrees to restore the Peshwa. Deeember 31st. Treaty of 
Bassein, by which the Peshwé agreed not to hold intercourse with any 
State cxcept in concert with the English Government, and to ecde terri- 
tory for the support of the contingent furnished by the Company ......... 1802 
March. The Madras army, under General Wellesiey, march on Pinah, 
which they reach on the 20th of April. May 138th. The Peshwé 1s es- 
corted back to Piinah by British troops. August 12th. General Wellesley 
takes Almadnagar; September 23rd, gains the victory of Assaye over 
Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur; takes Burhanpur Uctober 13th, and 
Asirgarh October 21st; defeats Sindhia at Argaum November 28th, and 
takes Gavelearh December 15th. General Luke takes Alfgarh on the 
30th of Angust, defeats the Marathas near Delhi September 12th, and 
enters Delhi, where he captures the Empcror and his family; enters 
Agra October 17th, and gains the victory of Laswarce November Lat. 
Devomber 17th. The Raja of Nagpur cedes Katak (Cuttack) and agrees 
to admit no Europeans but the English into his dominions. December 
29th. Sindhia ccdes Ahmadnagar, Bharuch, and his forts in the Doab, 
with a like clause about the exclusion of Europeans. Puducheri taken 
AQALD cee eeeaeccesesenseeaeeeeee esse eeespeneeeoesben cues bane es Neate tere ne eens eee sae es .. 1803 
February 27th. Treaty of Burhanpur with Sindhia, who agrees to recelve — 
and support a British Contingent, April 16th. War declared against 
Holkar, August 24th. Colonel Murray takes Indar. Oct, 8th. Holkar 
attacks Delhi, but after a nine days’ siege is repulsed by Lieut,-Colonels 
Burn and Ochterlony. November 13th. General Frazer defeats Holkar — 
at the battle of Dig (Deee) and takes 87 guns. December 4th. The Fort 
of Dig taken ......cccesescceeeseenrapeeseetae nays sense panearanseersaregemasenets .. 1804 
January 3rd. Siege of Bharatpur (Bhurtporc) began, and lasted till the 
92nd of February, when Lord Lake determined to retreat, having lost © 
2334 men in killed and wounded before the place. April 10th. The 
Bharatpur Raji signs a treaty, by which he agrees to pay 20 lakhs, 
cede certain districts, and deliver his eldest son as hostage, October 5th, 
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Marquis Cornwallis dies, Nov. 23rd, Treaty with Sindhia. Dec. 24th. 
. Treaty with Holkar, who renounces all territory N. of the Chambal and 
m Bandalkhand, and agrees to exclude all Europeans but Exglish from 


his dominions ...,, soupeseseunacactacvaneees beacunenuaneueteueuseuntacceecacvccenss 


July 10th. The mutiny of Vélir, in which Colonel Fancourt and 13 other 
officers and 99 Europeans were massacred 


War with the R4ja of Travancore 
Colonel Hamilton defeats the Travancore army at Anjuricha, December 3rd. 


January 15th. Travancore army again defeated. February 10th. The lines 
stormed and ontirely in possession of the English on Feb. 21st, which 
ends the war. August 6th. The Madras troops at Chitradurg (Chittle- 
droog) mutiny and seize the treasure, and march to join other mutineers 
at Seringapatam, but are routed by Colonel Gibbs. August 23rd. The 

. mutineers at Seringapatam surrender at discretion .......scc:scecsesccasenees 


February i7th. Island of Amboyna taken by the English. July 9th. Isle 
of Bourbon taken. August 9th. Banda; 29th, Ternate; Dceember 9th, 
—Mauritiua taken oo ...cccccccccscecsecccceccuersneccecegetaueeescensetueseutenunrenas 
July 2ist. Charter renewed, but trade with India thrown open by 53rd 
Geo. TTD., ¢. B55... eee eR eee et eee ere ere reer rere r ener reer . 
May 29th. The Nip4lese attack the Police Station at Bhutwal. Nov. 1st. 
War declared against Nipal .........csecccsecccessceseesesseasetsseusesseeeenes 
April 27th. Nipal cedes Kuméon by the Convention of Almora ............ 
June 13th. B4ji Rao cedes Ahmadnagar and other places. October 18th. 
The Governor General takes the field against the Pindfris. Nov. 6th. 
The Gaikwad cedes Ahmadabad. Noy. 5th. Battle of Khirki, in which 
Baji Rao Peshwa is defeated by Colonel Burr, the Marathas being 12 
tol. November 26th. Battle of Sitabaldi, in which Colonel Hopeton 
Scott deteats the R&j4 of Nagpur, the Marathas being twelve times more 
numerous than the English. December 28th. Sir T. Uistop gains the 
battle of Mchidpur against Tlolkar ...........cceceeceeeceeeeeeesseesueeeteness . 
January 6th. Holkar makes peace. May. Pind&ri war ended by the de- 
struction of the principal hordes and their chiefs, June 3rd. Bayi Rao, 
the last of the Peshw4s, surrenders, and is sent to Benares .........0e000 
The Naw&b of Awadh (Oude) at the sugeestion of Lord Tastings, Governor- 
General, assumes the title of king, and renouneces his nommal fealty to 
the Emperor of Delbi........c.cc cee ecesaececeneceeeeeseeeeteceeeteeasaeceepseeceers 
Malacca ceded to the British by the Dutch. Singhapur purchased. War 
with Barmah. April 12th, L7th. The Bengal army embark for Rangan, 
which ts taken May Ilth. August. Mergut, Tavoy, and Tenasserim sur- 
rendered. October, Martaban and Yeh taken. Nov, lst. Mutiny at 
Barrackpur of the 47th Bengal Native Infantry, with part of the 26th 
and 62nd Native Infantry, ‘The 47th erased from the army list, and 
many sipahis of that corps killed 22... eee eee eset eens eee none essen tees 
Feb. 13th. A rebellion at Bharatpur on the death of the R4ja Baldev Singh. 
A strong faction support Durjan S4l, bis brother; the English declare 
in favor of Baldev Singh, infant son of the late Raja. Dee. 9th, British 
©. troops march for AVG oc... cescee ee ne ese ee nanan esaeeeeseneesesaaaenenaenes 
January 18th. English, under Lord Combermere, take Bharatpur, with 
the loss of 4678 men killed and wounded. February 24th. Treaty of 
Yandabu, by which the Barmese cede Assam, Arakan, Tavoy, Mergut, 
and Penasserim, and-pay £1,000,000 22... .cisecescsersceen eens suveseuenersse 
February. Europeans allowed to hold lands in India in their own names 
on lease for 60 years. December. The abolition of Sati, or ‘‘ widow 
burning,” decreed .....sc00ce00 bevdeebostetuessuseanantnsosscantons Leeranesacnenens 
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June 18th. By 2 Wm. IV - © 117, natives of India allowed to sit as jury- 
men and justices of the POAC. i ieeviesns sets race seartvestcrseasactstasereccsesce 
August 18th. Royal assent given to 3 and 4 Wm. LV., c, 85, by which the 

harter is renewed til] April 30th, 1854, the pro erty of the Company 
being held in trust for the Crown for the service of India. From April 
22nd, 1884, the China trade of the Company to cease, and all their com- 
mercial transactions to close. St. Helena to revert to the Crown........, 
April 6th. Markara, capital of Kurg, taken. 10th. Raja deposed, and 
urge ADNOKCG. 00... ssesseeessserssesnesseueseseceusstecsereecescces ccc, 
October ist. The Simla Proclamation. Lord Auckland declares war against 
Dost Muhammad o........sscecssesesseesecsssssstssstesevecccc seaae 
February 20th. Bengal army begins to march towards Afghanistan from 
Firazpur. March 6th. Enters the Bolan Pass. April 12th. The Bom- 
bay army enters the Bolan; and May 4th, joins the Bengal army at 
pendahar. July 22nd. Fall of Ghazni. August 7th. Shah Shuj’a enters 
Kébul Te REN SEES CCT ERSOSU AN STUN e Eee teat ee eae T THEE ESSERE EES b AGS SESdeeEtarar wun rene 
November 8rd. Dost Muhammad gives himself up to Sir W, Macnaghten 
November 2nd. Sir A. Burnes, Lieat, C. Burnes, and Lieut, Broadfoot, 
murdered at Kabul. The Afghans rise em masse against the English 
and Shah Shuj’a. December 23rd, Sir W. Macnaghten shot by Akbar 
_ Khan. December 26th, The English army at Kabul capitulate ’......... 
Jan. 6th. Retreat of the English from Kabul commences. Jan. 13th. The 
massacre of the British forces consummated at Ganddimak. 18th. Akbar 
besieges Jalalabad. Mareh 6th. Colonel Palmer surrenders at Ghazni, 
September 6th. General Nott retakes Ghazni. 15th. General Pollock 
enters Kabul. 17th. Rescue of Lady Sale and the K&bul prisoners, 
October 12th. The army begins to return to India................ teeeeeeens 
February 17th. Sir C. Napier gains the battle of Mi4ni; and March 24th, 
the battle of Dabba or Hazdaribad. December 29th. Sir H, Gougk 
ains the victory of Mahar&jpur (15 miles N.W. of Gwalior) over the 
Gwiilior army, in the interest of the widow of J ankaji Rio Sindhia; and 
on the same day, General Grey wins the battle of Paniar (a place 12 
miles 8.W. of Gwalior) over another division of the same army oo... 


December 18th. Battle of Médki, in which Sir 4. Hardinge and Sir H, 


a ee ee | 


Gough capture 17 guns from the Sikhs. 2\st, 22nd, Battle of Firtz. 


shahr; the Sikhs lose 74 guns, the Engtish killed and wounded amount 
BO ALD ose esececusessenevstssereasasennarenseerseasesesssc.. vesneoesenee tsenseses 

January 28th. Battle of Aliwal. Sir II. Smith takes 48 guns from the 
Sikhs, British killed and wounded, 589. February 18th. Rattle of 
Sobraon; the Sikhs lose 13,000 men and 67 guns, the English 2,383 
killed and wounded. Mareh 9th. Treaty of Lahar; the Jalandar Doab 
annexed, the Sikhs to pay £1,500,000, and Dhalip Singh placed on the 
throne of Lahar under ‘the protection of the British. March 16th. 
Kashmir given to Gulab Singh by the treaty of Amritsar. GulAb Singh 
pays £1,000,000 of the Sikh fine Senet unr aneseseeeeeuesnaenstteussessncestonsens 

April 20th. Murder of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieut. Anderson by Mulr&j, 
fhe Governor of Multan, J uly. Lieut. Edwardes and the Niwéb of 
Bhawalpur’s army, under Fath Muhammad Ghort, the former Vazir of 
Mir Rustim of Sindh, lay sicge to Multan. August 18th. Gen. Whish 
arrives, and batteries open on the 12th of September; on the 22nd of 
which month General Whish is obliged to raise the slege in consequence 
of the desertion of Shir Singh with 6000 Sikhs. December 27th. Siege 
of Multan renewed .....,...... aUObapatreendeenescc ee cg 
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January 2nd. Multan taken by storm; 13th. Battle of Chilianw4l4. Lord  a-p. 
Gough’s army repuised by the Sikhs, with the loss of 2,357 killed and 
" wounded; 22nd. Mulréjsurrenders. February 2st. Victory of Gujarat 
aver the Sikhs, who lose 63 guns and ali their stores. The British killed 
and wounded amour to 807. March 14th. The Sikh army, 16,000 
. strong, lay down their arms; 29th. The Panjab annexed, May 6th. 
Sir C. Napicr arrives in Calcutta as Gommander-in-Chief. Septensber. 
Mulraj sentenced to be transported for life ...........ecerescscsunveceeceveusss 1849 
February 27th. Sir C. Napier disbands the 66th Bengal Native Infantry 
for mutiny. May 25th. Jang Bahadur, the Nipflese Ambassador, arrives 
in England. July 2nd. Sir ©. Napier resigus......ccccccceeeeseceeseeeeseres » 1880 
January 28th. Death of the ex-Peshwa Bayi Rio at Bithar, near Kanhpur 
Mawnpore). September 21st. Prince of Wales's Island, Singhapur, and 
alacea formed info a separate government independent of Bengal. 
October 29th. British squadron arrives from Rangtin to demand redress 
Of UNPUTIOS. 2c ce cee cece nee pene eens teen eeneseuneenenaneneeserebenesitasesatenaeeeaenens 1851 
‘April 14th. Rangiin taken by General Goodwin. June 4th. Pegu taken 
and evacuated: Sth. Prome taken and evacuated. October Sth. Prome 
retaken. Nov. 21st. Peguretaken. Dee. 20th. Pegu annexed ......... 1862 
June 20th. Proclamation announcing the 2nd Barmese war at anend, Aug, 
20th. By 16th and 17th Vict., e. 95, Charter renewed, until Parliament 
shall otherwise provide, After April, 1854, the Directors to be reduced 
from 24 to 18, the Crown to nominate six. Dee. 11th, Raghuji, the Rajé 


of Nagpur, having dicd without issue, his dominions were annexed.,..... 1853 
February 7th. The King of Awadh (Oude) deposed and his kingdom 
ANNEKCH ... cece eaeees Pane e een AEE EE ADAH EERO ASME O DOES eo aH Pan S ASE DaEO eta pES 1856 


January. Great excitement and discontent apparent among the Bengal 
army. 18th. Fhe subject of the greased cartridges discussed amongst 
them. 24th. The Telegraph Office at Barrackpur burnt down by the 
Sipahis. February 15th. Gencral Hearsey harangues the Barrackpur 
Brigade, consisting of the 2nd Grenadicrs, the 34th Native Infantry, the 

43rd Light Infantry, and the 70th Native Infantry, on the groundless- 
ness of their suspicions. Colonel Birch teleerraphs to the Schools of 

Musketry at Siyalk6t and Ambala, in the Panjéb, to prohibit the use of 

the obnoxious cartridge. February 24th. A detachment of the 34th 

Native Infantry communieate their grievances to the 19th Native In- 

fantry at Burhanpur (Berhampore). 26th. The 19th Native Infantry 

mutiny; but after treaty with Colonel Mitchell give up thei arms. 

27th. Distribution of chapdtis from Kanhpur, being the signal for a 

neral revolt. March 6th. The “ Bentinck,” sent to Rangtin to bring 

! For Majesty’s 84th Regiment to Caleutta, returns with that corps on 
the 20th. 29th. Mangal Pandi, of the 34th Native Infantry, wounds 
Lieut. Baugh, the Adjutant of the regiment. 31st. The 19th Native 
Infantry disbanded at Barrackpur. April 3rd. Execution of Mangal 
Pandi. 21st. Execution of the Jam’adar of the 34th who commanded 
the guard on the day that Lieut. Baugh was wounded. May 3rd. Sir H. 
Lawrence suppresses & mutiny of the 7th Awadh Irregulars at Lakhnau 
(Lucknow). 6th. The 34th Native Infantry disbanded at Barrackpnr. 
9th, 85 troopers of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry placed in irons for refusing 
the cartridges. 10th. The 3rd Cavalry and the 11th and 20th Native 
Infantry rise and sct’ fire to the cantonments at Mirat, set at liberty the 
prisoners, murder many Europeans, and march for Delhi. 11th. The 
mutineers reach Delhi, and are joined by the whole garrison, the 38th, 
the 54th, and 74th Native Infantry, and a battery of Native Artillery. . 
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The restoration of the Emperor of Delhi to the throne of his ancestors 
proclaimed at Delhi, 13th. The 45th and 47th Native {nfantry mutiny 
at Firdzpur, but the mutiny is quickly quelled ; other mutinies at various 
laces; the 16th, 26th, and 49th Native Infantry disarmed at Miyan 
ir, the cantonment of Lahtr. 16th. The Sappers and Miners rautiny 
at Mirat, and kill their commanding officer, Captain Fraser. 22nd. The 
24th, 27th, and 6ist disarmed ot Peshawar; the 55th Native Infantry 
dispersed or destroyed at Mardin; General Anson dies of cholera at 
Karnul, and is succeeded by Sir H. Barnard. 30th. The Mirat Brigade 
defeat the mutinecrs of Delhi at Ghazitu’d-din nagar, 3ist, The 48th, 
71st, and part of the 13th Native Infantry, and two troops of the 7th 
Cavalry, mutiny at Lakhnau. June Ist. The 44th and 67th Native 
Infantry disarmed at Agra. 4th. Mutiny of the 37th Native Infantry, 
a Sikh Regiment, and Irregular Horse at Benares, and of the 6th Native 
Infantry at Allahabad, with great slaughter of Europeans. 5th. Mutiny 
of the 12th Native Infantry at Jhansi and massacre of all the Europeans, 
6th. Nana Sahib attacks Sir H. Wheclor's entrenchments at Kankpur ; 
the revolt general throughout the Bengal army, 8th. Sir H. Barnard 
takes up @ position before Delhi, after a sharp action at Badli parai, in 
which Colonel Chester, the Adjutant-General, is killed. June 27th. 
Nané Sihib massacres the Europeans at Kanhpur. July ist. General 
Havclock’s victorious udvanee. 4th. Sir H. Lawrence killed by a shell 
at Lakhnau, éth, Sir If. Barnard dies of cholora, and is succeeded by 
General Reid. 17th. General Huvelock retakes Kanhpur. 22nd. General 
Reid succeeded by General Wilson. August 20d. Death of Gulab Singh. 
LOth. General Nicholson joins the camp at Delhi with a strong column. 
September 14th-20th. Storm and capture of Dethi, with the loss to 
the British of 1178 killed and wounded. 25th. Goneral Havelock and 
Sir J. Outram fight their way to the Residency at Lakhnau, where the 
British garrison had been besieged since the beginning of June. Nov. 
érd, SirC. Campbell reaches Kanhpur. 11th, Advances against Lakhnan, 
igth. Deteats the encmy and reaches the Canal. 15th. Takes the Dil- 
kusha Palace and the La Martiniére. 16th. Storms the Sikandar bagh. 
17th. Opens communication with General Outram. 22nd. The garrison 
of Lakhnau evacuate their position, and the retreat on KAnhpur com 
mences, “oth, Death of General Havelock. 26th. General Windham 
defeats the van of the Gwalior Contingent, 27th. He is defeated and 
driven inte his entrenchments by the Gwiltor rebels and Nand s4ahib, 
who take and plunder Kauhpur. “ December 6th. Sir C. Campbell defeata 
the Gwalior rebels with great slaughter and the loss of nearly all their 
GUNS verse sense see ss ence ven enteau ees eaeeeeereesstansrenessuaessinsusancetcerinncescce. 1857 
January 2nd. Sir C, Campbell takes Farrukhabad. J ang Bahadur, the 
Nipalese General, advancing with 10,000 Gorkhas to the aid of the 
British, takes Gurakpar. 12th, 16th, General Outram defeats the Tebels 
at Alambagh oo... eeseseccussssscrssseassecussersceescccce, eos enesaneseas 1858 
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Shéhji Bhotslé, born at the village of Verol, near the caves of Eldra ...... 1594. 
Enters the service of the Emperor Shah Jahan as the Chief of 6000 horse 1629 
Sivaji, founder of the Maritha cmpire, born at Juntr, 60 miles N. of 
Pamab, May occecceeceesescesscssssseneccrstenseessessupeccecscecccce., bvenesaers 1827 
Murders Afyal Khan, the Bijapur General at Pratapgarh ........cecccsenerees . 
Assumes the title of Raja oie cccceccccoseseess tense ene reesstnseesnneens vee 1664 
Repairs to Delhi 


i 2 2 ee 2 ee 2 
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A.D. 
Dies, and is succeeded by his son Shambuji (Sambhajee) ...........0.8. ceaces 1680 
Shambuji executed by Aurangzib .............. dba bnsnennessesassassccteeueroaceees 1689 
‘ Ray Ram, son of Sivaji, by his second wife .,........cscscoscsercorsresereecues 1690 
Shéo or Sahu Raja, or Sivari IL, son of Shambuyji  ......... cece ceeeeneees 1708 
Dies, and the Peshvras get possession of the whole power, 27th December 1749 
Ram Raya, son of Sivati LL. .... cc cceseecesnteceencuaereuneveesee eosnsucsnes . 1778 
Séhu IT., adopted son of Ram Raja, 4th of May oo... ceceseseccuess ees 1808 
Pratap Singh, eldest son of Sahu II., enthroned by the English ,.,,........ 1818 
Deposed by the English, and sent prisoner to Bemares .....,...cccccssseseuees 1839 
Appa Sabib, brother of Prat&p Singh ............ccscssseesessesssseeessenenveses 1889 
Dies, and his territories are annexed by the English ......,..., buuenvaeeeees ww» «61848 
PESHW Ag, 
Balaji Wishwanath  ,..,....ccscccseseseussnsesesenvanenstecessnnevestancussaues venee 1714 
Baji Rao Balal, son of Baliji ............ rose dba deeneneenpesepaneersneeneneanaees 1720 
Balaji Baji Rao, eldest son of Bayi Rao Balal............ aececeseecescnccerees 1740 
Mahadev hao, second son of B&laji ....,....ccccscsceccaeccnerssverecstcescesscees 1761 
Narayan Raéo, brother of Mahadev Rao (murdered 3rd August, 1778)...... 1772 
Raghunath Rao, second son of Baji Roo Balal oo... cele eesceeeesees cecees 1773 
. Mabadey Rao Narfyan, son of Narayan R&o ...........ccccasecseceevsevencesers L774 
- Death of Raghunath R&o ...,.. cece ceaoeeesereaenssevewsntcauunesaavaepas 1784 
Mah4dev Rao Narayan kills himself, and is succeeded by his cousin, Baji 
Rao Raghun&th, son of Raghunath, and born at Dhar, 1774 ............ 1793 
‘Deposed by the English, and his dominions annexed, June 3rd...........000¢ 1818 
NOWANS AND KINGS OF AWADH {OUDH OR oUDE). 
S'aadat Khan, a Persian nobleman and Saivid ............:cescesevecanseassee 1722 
*Abdu’l-Manstr, his nephew, surnamed Safdar Jang..........ccccscenesrseeece 17389 
Shuj’au’d-daulah, son of Safdar Jang ...........cececesseverenes resrpectesean TSG 
Agafu’d-daulah, son of SHU]’a oo. .cccccscsssaseccesscasssssecsectesdueesvensscucass 17745 
Vazfr 'Alf, son of Asafu’d-daulah, deposed im four months by the English 
as illegitimate, dicd a prisoner in Fort William in 1817 oo... ees ase 1797 
SYaadat "Ali Khan, brother of Asafu-d-daulah........cccccsccneccersecseccuucueus 1798 
Ghaziu’d-din Haidar, son of S'aadat Ali oo. sc ccccesctseseesencecesurensans 1814 
Assumes the title of King at the suggestion of the Governor General ...... 1819 
Nasiru’d-din Haidar, son of Ghaziu'd-din ............cccecsescscescucnaseeeerses 1827 
Mubammad ’Ali Shah, brother of Ghaziu’d-din ...,.......... veeeeeee 1837 


Amjad’ Ali Shah, son of Muhammad ’All....csscsseccccseectccscsceeeee ee, 1842 
Wajid ‘Ali Shah, sonof Amjad Ali... eeseeeesseeeenseeseeeeaaseas 1847 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA, 


Alexander Dawson, January 27th, 1748. | Lord Cornwallis, February 24th, 1786, 
William Bytche, January 8th, 1742. Major-General W. Meadows, April 


Roger Drake, August 8th, 1742. 28th, 1790. 

Colonel Robert Clive, March 25th, 1758. | Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth), 
Henry Vansittart, Nov. 23rd, 1759, September 19th, 1792. 

Lord Clive (2nd time), June 1st, 1764. | Sir Alured Clarke (provisionally), Sept. 
John Spencer, November 26th, 1764. 20th, 1797, 

Harry Verelst, January 26th, 1767. Lord Mornington (Marquess Wellesley), 
John Cartier, December 16th, 1769. October 4th, 1797. 


Warren Hastings, April 26th, 1771. Marquess Cornwallis (2nd time), January 
John Macpherson (provisionally), Feb, 9th, 1805; died October 6th. 
Ist, 1785. Sir George H. Barlow (appointment re- 
® Lord Macartney (declined office), July, | voked by H.M.), Feb. 9th, 1806, 
1785. | Lord Minto, July 19th, 1806, 
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Earl of Moira (Marquess of Hastings), , George, Lord Auckland, Aug. 12th, 1836. 


November 18th, 1812. - Edward, Lord Ellenborongh (recalled by. 
George Canning (declined office), March,| Court of Directors, May Ist, 1844), 
27th, 1822, Oct. 20th, 1841. 


William, Lord Amherst, Oct. 28rd, 1822.! W. W. Bird (provisional "\, 1844, . 
W. B. Bayley (provisionally) March] Sir Henry Hardinge (Viscount Har- 
23rd, 1828. : dinge}, May 6th, 1844, 
Lord Wm. Bentinck, March 13th, 1828.) James Andrew, Marquess of Daihousie, 
William, Lord Heytesbury (appointment| August 4th, 1847, ~ 
revoked by H.M.), Jan. 28th, 1835. | Charles John, Viscount Canning, July, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe (provisionally),| 1836. 
March 20th, 1835. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR INDIA SINCE 1784, 
Thomas, Lord Sydney, September 3rd, ' Right IIon. C. Watkin Williams Wynn, 


1784. | July 8th, 1822. : 
Right Hon, W. Wyndham Grenville, | Robert Dundas Viscount Melville, Feb, 
« arch 12th, 1790. 7th, 1828. | 
~ Right Hon. Henry Dundas, June 28th, | Edward, Lord Elicnborough, April 24th, 
1793. 1828. : 
George, Viscount Lewisham, May 19th, | Right Hon. Charles Grant, December 
1801 ' 6th, 1830, 


Robert, Viscount Castiereagh, July 12th, Edward, Lord Ellenborough (2nd time), 
1802. ‘ December 20th, 1834. : 
Gilbert, Lord Minto, Feb. 12th, 1806. ~ Right Hon. Sir John €. Hobhouse, - 
Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, July “Bart., April 29th, 1833. 


i6th, 1806. , Edward, Lord Ellenborough (3rd time), 
Right Hon. George Tierney, October April 9th, 1841. | 

ist, 1806. | W. FE. Fitzgerald, Lord Fitzgerald and - 
Right Hon, Robert Dundas, April 6th,’  Vesei, October 28th, 1841, ; 

1807 _ Fredoric d., Earl of Ripon, May 23rd, 


Dudiey, Earl of Harrowby, July 16th, 1843. 
1807. | _Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Lord Broughton, 
Right Hon, BR. Dundas (2nd time),' (2nd time}, July 10th, 1846. | 


Yovember 13th, 1809. - Right Won. Fox Maule, Feb. 5th, 1852. 
Robert, Earl of Buckinghamshire, April Right Hon, J. C. Herries, Feb. 27th, 
ith, 1812. | 1852 


Right Hon, George Canning, June 20th, | Right Hon, Sir Charles Wood, Bart., 

1816. | December 28th, 1852. 

Right Hon. Charles Bathurst, July , Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith, 1835, 
16th, 1821. | Edward, Lord Elienborough (4th time), 
: | March, 1848. 
FEASTS, CEREMONIES, SECTS, DRESS, AND MANNERS OF THE NATIVES. 
Hinpt Feasts. 

In the subjoined bricf description of the principal native holi- 
days, it will be seen that the order obscrved is that by the months, 
commencing with the month which corresponds to January and 
ending with that which answers to December. 

Makar Sankranti (trom Makar, the Sanskrit name for a monster, 
with the head and forelegs of an antelope, and the body and tail of | 
a fish, the sign of the Zodiac corresponding to Capricorn, and 
Sankrdntt, the passage of the sun from one sign of the Zodiac to — 
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another), held on the 5th of Pawsh (Dec.-Jan.). From this day, 
when the sun reaches the most 8. sign of the Zodiac till the 
time he leaves the most N. sign, is. called Uttardyanam, and 
the other half of the year Dakshindyanam. The days of Utta- 
rdyanam are considered lucky, and marriages and the ceremonies 
of investiture with the sacred cord are then performed, while 
the days of Dakshindyanam are held to be unlucky, On Makar 
Sankrdnts the Hindus bathe, and rub their bodies with the telah 
or sesamum seed, the favorite prain of the sun. On returning 
home they feast brahmans, and present them with cups of bell 
metal filled with the sesamum seed, and with money. Friends 
and relations are invited to dimner, and the flak seeds are dis- 
tributed with the words “Receive these tlahs mixed with sugar, 
.and be fmendly with me throughout the year!” The sun is the 
sole deity worshipped this day. On the following day women 
distribute presents among their own sex. 

| Lathsaptimt from Rathak, Skr., a car, and Saptami, 7th day of 
the month), is the 7th of Hdghe (Jan.-Feb.), the day on which a new 
sun is supposed to have mounted his car, and a feast is accordingly 
observed in honor of the sun. On this day the present Manwantaram, 
or reign ofa distinct Manu, commenced. There are 14 Manwantarams 
in each Kalpah or grand period of creation and destruction, and the 
present is the 7th Manwantaram of this Halpah. 

_ Shivardtri (Shia, the Hindi deity, and £dirz, mght), a cele- 
brated festival on the 14th of the moon’s wane in Mdghe, in honor 
of Shiva. The 14th of the dark half of every month is observed 
by the votaries of that god, but that day in Magha is peculiarly 
sacred. The followers of Shiva fast during the day, and at night 
repair to the temples with a brahman, who pours water over the 
fangam or Phallus, the emblem of Shiva, and decorates it with 
flowers. He then reads over the 1000 names of the god, and 
at each name the worshippers cast leaves of the Vilva, commonly 
called Bel, the Aigle Marmelos, over the Zangam. This is done four 
times during the night, which is consequently a complete vigil from 
eight p.m. to five a.m. There is a tradition that on this night a 
hunter took shelter in a ef tree, and fo amuse himself plucked 
branches and threw them down, which, accidentally falling on a 
Jangam, so gratified Shiva that he immediately carried the hunter 
up to Hailds, his celestial abode. On this day there is a fair at 
Elephanta. 

fot (etymology doubtful}, a most popular festival held on 
-the full moon of Phdlgun (Feb.-March) in honor of Krishna, the 
day previous beig called Dold or Dolavatra, in commemoration 
_of the god’s sporfive swinging. This day is held as a complete 
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Broughton’s Letters from a Marétha Camp. Red powders mixed 
with water are squirted over every one, rude Jests are passed, women 
addressed in ribald language, and persons are sent on bootless errands 
as in England on the lat of Apnl. At the close of the festival a 
pile is lighted in every village, on which a wheaten cake is placed, 
and the right of offering this is considered an honorary privilege. 
The £ds, or circular dance, by boys, is performed on this day in 
commemoration of Krishna dancing with the cowherdesses. 

Guddt Padwa (from the Hindi word CGuddi, ‘a paper kite,” 
Padiwa, flying), the Hindi New Year's day, is held on the new moon 
of Chattrah (March-April), In the morning the Hindd anointa 
himself with oil, and then bathes in warm water. He then erects 
a pole bearing a flag, and crowned with a brass or copper vessel, in 
front of his house. This represents the banner of Indra, who is 
supposed to be similarly honored by the gods in their sphere. The 
leaves of the Nimb tree (Melia Azadirachta) are then chewed. 
_ Puja or worship is then paid to the Almanac, and its predictions 

are heard from the mouths of the Jyotishis or astrologers, to whom. 
presenis are given. This is an auspicious day for beginning to 
build, or engaging in any undertaking, oo 

dm Naumt (from Rdm, the Skr. name of the 7th Incarnation of 
Vishnu, and Vaums, 9th day of the month Chavtra) (March-April), a 
festival in honor of the birth of Rama, at Ayodhyah, A'wadh or Oudh. 
It is celebrated from the 1st of Chaitra Shudh to the 9th. The temples _ 
of Rama are decorated and illuminated, and readers recite the verses 
af the Ramayana or other poems descriptive of the glorious acts of 
the god. The red powder called guial, which is the same as that 
used at the Holi, and composed of barley meal or rice paste, or the - 
Trapa natans, dyed with bakam (sappan) wood, is thrown about. On 
the 9th the Hindis fast all day. 

Nag Panchami (Skr. Ndg, the cobra, and Panchami, 5th day}, a 
day sacred to certain demigods called Nagas, t.e. Pythons, the 5th 
of Shrdvan (July-August). On this day Krishna slew the great 
serpent “diz. Ceremonies are performed to ensure protection againet 
the bite of snakes. : 

Nartyal Pirnamd, cocoa-nut day (from Nériyal, a cocoa-nut, and 
Pirnamd, the day of the full moon), is held on the 15th of the 
ight half of Shrdvan, and is reckoned to be the last day of the 
rainy season, and on that day cocoa-nuts are thrown into the sea 
as a propitiatory offering for those who are about to embark, as the 
season for voyages now commences. | 

Janmah Ashtamé (from Skr. Janmdh, birth, and Ashtami, eighth 
day of the month), is a feast held on the 8th of the dark half of 
Shrdvan in honor of the birth of Krishna, who was born at Mathura: 
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sacred instead of this as being the day when Krishna-waa carried off 
to the house of Nand in Gokul to save him from the fury of his 
uncle Kas, and this sect call their holiday Gokul Ashtamt. Which- 
ever day is kept, the Hindus fast the whole day, and at night bathe 
and worship an image of the infant Krishna, which they adorn with 
the fulst ( Ocymum Sanctum) and other flowers. Fruit and par- 
ticular kinds of grain are catcn at 11 p.m., rice being prohibited. 
On Gokul Ashtamt the cowherds keep up great rejoicings, dancing 
with joined hands, and throwing curds over one another. The 
Bhagat or head priest of the temple of Kanhoba is supposed to have 
miraculous powers on this day. He dances a frantic dance, and 
seourges himself and hts disciples. 

Prachi Amdwasya (Skr. Prachi, Eastern, Amadwasya, produced 
- In the new moon), a festival on the last day of the dark half of 
Shrdvan, when women worship the 64 Yoginis or female attendants 
of Durga with the hope of obtaining offspring. /rdeht is a god- 
dess of the East called by the people of the Konkan and Dakhan 
Pethirt. Wealthy Banyins and others from Gujarat go to the 
_ temple of Valukeshwar in Bombay, remain in the Dharamsaiah all 
night, and bathe the next morning in the tank, which is called 
Bangangd (from Ban, an arrow, and Gangd, the Ganges). Shradhas 
or ceremonies for the deliverance of ancestors from the thraldom of 
Yama, the Regent of Hades, are also performed on the margin of 
the tank. The rest of the day is spent in amusement, but par- 
- fieularly in gambling. 

Ganesh Chauth or Chaturthi (from Ganesh, name of the son of Shiva 
and Parvati, the deity who presides over wisdom and who removes 
obstacles, and Chauth, the 4th day of the month}, is a festival on the 
4th of Bhddrapad in honor of the birth of Ganesh. Clay images 
of the deity arc formed, worshipped for cight or nine days, and then 
thrown into the water. The Chinchwad (Chinchore) man-god who 
. resides at the village so called is thought to be an incarnation of 
Ganesh, who granted to an ascctic who had won his favor that he 
would take human shape in his family for seven generations. This 
is the third day on which clay images are made; the worship of 
Mrittikd, or earth, being on these occasions enjoined by the Shastras. 
The other days are Ndg Panchami, when a snake of clay 18 wor- 
shipped; and Gokul Ashtami, when a clay image of the infant 
Krishna is made, and similarly adored. On the day of Ganesh 
Chaturthi, Hindus are prohibited from looking at the moon, and if by 
accident they should see it they get their neighbours to revile them 
in the hope the calamity likely to follow will be limited to this abuse. 

Risht Panchamt.——On the day following Ganesh Chauth the seven. 
tights or sages are worshipped. 

Gauri (Skr., a virgin, a name of Parvati). On this festival, 
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‘which follows two days after the above, the wife of Shiva is wor- 
shipped as a tender maid. Cakes are made in the shape of pebbles, 
and eaten at night. 

Waman Dwédashi (Skr. Wdman, a dwarf, Dwadashi, 12th day 
of the month), a feast in honor of the 5th incarnation of Vishnu in. 
the shape of a dwarf, in which form he beguiled Bali, the universal 
monarch, to grant him as much ground as he could compass at three 
steps. On receiving his boon he set one foot on earth, one on the 
sky, and with a third thrust Bali down to the infernal Tegions. It 
is held on the 12th of Bhddrapad (Aug.-Sept.). 

Pitra Paksh (Skr. Pitrah, paternal ancestors, Paksh, half of the 
lunar month), The dark half of the month Bhadrapad, or the last 
day of if, or new moon of Ashwin, sacred to the Pitris or progenitors. 
At this time the celebration of funeral rites is peculiarly proper. 
Offerings of water and fire are made to the manes. 

Dasahra (Skr. dashan, ten). On this day, the tenth of the light 
half of 4shioin, Rama marched against Ravana, the demon king of 
Ceylon. The Marathas therefore selected it as the day for com-. 
mencing their inroads into forcign states. They worship the sword 
and other weapons of war, and besecch them to be propitious. | They 
go to the temples in procession, carrying flowers and branches of 
the Palds tree (the Butea Frondosa), which is thought to represent 
gold. They give presents to the brAhmans with leaves of this tree, - 
It is said. that on this day the Pandu Princes, after twelve years of 
exile, commenced their great war with their cousins the Kauravas, 
Horses are decorated with flowers in imitation of what the Pandus © 
did. The nine days previous are called the Nauratri, nine nights ; 
aud the votaries of Durgd, particularly women, keep vigils with 
dance and song during those nights. It is also said that on this 
day Durga slew the Maheshdsur or buffulo-headed demon. Maratha 
Princes review their armies at this feast, it being, in fact, the con- 
clusion of the rains, when military operations can be undertaken, 

Dewal’ (Skr. Dipah, “a lamp,” A's, “a row, ) “ feast of 
lamps,” a festival held with great rejoicing on the new moon of 
dvartik (Oct.-Nov.), in honor of Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu. On 
this day, new accounts being opened, pijd, or worsiip, is performed 
by bankers and merchants to their new and old books, The feast 
lasts five days, beginning with the 13th of the dark half of Ashwin, 
during which houses are cleaned, white-washed, and illuminated, A 
quadrangular floor is made in front of the house, and painted different. 
colors, aud is called Rangalt. The 18th of the dark half of Ashwin 
1s called Dhan Tryodashi (Skr. Dhan, wealth, Zryodashi, 13th); on 
this day a light is made, and dedicated to Yama. The next day is 
called Narak Chaturdashi (Narak, hell, Chaturdashi, 14th), from 
WVarekasur, a demon slain by Vishnu. The mistress of cach housg 
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places wicks in silver or brass dishes, and each male makes her a 
present. Next day is the new moon, and is sacred to Saraswatt, 
the goddess of learning, the same as Lakshmf, the goddess of wealth. 
. A basket is filled with rubbish, a lighted lamp put in it, and it is 
vast out with these words, “Let all the misery and troubles go, 
and the kingdom of Bali come!” Next day is Yama devitiyd 
(Yama, death, devitiyd, 2nd day}; and as Yama on this day visited 
his sister, Hindus go to visit their sisters and make them presents. 
Gambling is carried on vigorously throughout the whole festival. 
Kértck Purnamd, a festival on the full moon of Aérttk, in honor 
of Vishnu’s victory over Zripurdsur, ‘‘the demon of the three 
| cities. A great fair is held in Bombay at the temple of Valuk- 
war, 
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Muharram (Ar. Muharram, “most sacred.”)—A fast and solemn 
mourning, commencing on the evening when the new moon of the 
first month (Muharram) becomes visible. It lasts, including the 
“aydrat, ‘or visiting the grave,” till the 12th. But the fast is for 
10 days, and is hence called *_4’shiira, from the Arabic word signify- 
ing ‘‘ten.” " Houses are set apart for the mourning ceremonies, and 
are called ’_A'shur-khanah, ‘‘ten-day house;” Tuziyah-khdnah, “house 
of lamentation ;” and A'stdnah, “threshold,” or “<faktr’s residence.” 
The moment the new moon is seen a spade is struck into the earth, 
and at this spot a pit is dug two or three days after for a bonfire. 
The striking the spade is called kedalt murnd, and the bonfire alldwa. 
At night men dance round the fires, fencing with swords, and spring- 
ing through and into the flames with cries of Fa ’4i! OAL, 
Shah Hasan! Shah Husain! Dulhd, ‘‘ bridegroom,” etc. Instead 
of the ’A'shir-khdnah rich people have an Jmdm bdrah, which is 
often also a Mausoleum. Here verses are chaunted in honor of Hasan 
and Husain, in memory of whom the fast is held. They were the 
sons of Alf, the cousin, and Fatimah, the daughter, of Muhammad, 
and wife of ’Ali. Of these two brothers, the elder, Hasan, was 
poisoned by Yazid, the son of Mawiah; and the younger, Husain, 
was murdered with all his retinue at Karbalé-a, in Turkish Arabia, 
in the 46th year of the Hijrah. Zainu’l-’Abidin, eldest son of 
Husain, alone eseaped. On the night of the 7th, a representation 
of Burak, the horse or mule on which Muhammad ascended to 
heaven, is brought out. On the 10th, a bier called édbué or tdziyah 
is carried in procession. It is gaily decorated and lighted -up, and 
Ig intended to represent Husain’s tomb at Karbal4-a. It is during 
this procession that furious encounters take place between the © 
Muslims and the Hindus, and between different processions, for it 
43.8 point of honor not to give way. The Shfahs alone observe the 
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fast and these rites, which are strongly condemned by the Sunnfs. 
Before the martyrdom of Hasan and Husain this fast was observed 
as a feast, and is still reckoned one of the lesser ’J’ds. a 
Akhirt Chahér Shambah.—aA lesser ’I'd, or minor festival, held 
on the last Wednesday of the second month (Safar) on account of 
Muhammad having recovered a little on this day during his last 
illness, and taken a bath for the last time. It is usual to write out 
seven benedictions, wash off the writing while the ink is fresh and 
drink if. On this day it is proper to bathe, wear uew clothes, pre- 
pare sweetmeats, walk in gardens, and repeat prayers. | 
Bart Wafat (H. Bari, great, Ar. Wafdt, death).—A fast held on 
the 13th of the third month (Rabi«'l-awwal) in commemoration of 
the death of the Prophet, which took place on the day previous. 
On this day the Kadam-i rasil, Prophet's foot, the impression of a- 
foot on stone, or the m-7 mubdrak, sacred hair of Muhammad, is 
brought forth and honored. On the 11th and 12th processions take 
place at night. | a 
Pir-t-dasigir.—A festival on the 1ith of the fourth month 
(ftabiv’s sdni) in honor of a famous saint who has 96 names. Fe - 
is better known -as Satyid ’ Abdu'l Kadir Jildnt or Ghildnt, and as 
Pir Pirdn, and is reverenced both by Sunnis and Sh?ahs. He was 
a celebrated doctor of the Stfis, born in Ghildn, who taught at. 
Baghdad, where his tomb is still held sacred. §’ad{ studied under | 
him, and mentions him in the third story of the second chapter of 
his Gulistdn. On the day above mentioned, as well as during the 
ravages of cholera or any plague, it is usual to carry a large green 
flag in his name. Vows are made to this saint for offspring. iis 
sister's son, Saiyid Ahmad Kabir is the patron of the remarkable 
religious mendicants called Gurzmdr, for whom see Kdnin-¢ Lslém, 
p. 191. 
Chirdghin-t Zindah Shah Maddér.—a festival on the 17th of the _ 
fifth month (Jumdda'l-awwal) in honor of Badi'wd-din, a Syrian 
saint, who is said to have fixed his abode at Makkhanpur in Awadh — 
(Oudh), and to have lived to a great age, or to be yet living, whence 
his name of Zindah (living). His tomb there, or cenotaph, is visited 
annually by a million pilgrims, and the fair lasts 17 days. Dam - 
Madar, “the breath or spell of Madar,” is supposed, like St. Ofan’s : 
rhyme, to be a charm against bites of snakes, the violence of fire, 
and, in short, all evil. His flag is black, and black cows are ‘ 
Bacrificed in his name. 
'Urs-t Kadir Walt.—A festival onathe 11th of the sixth month 
(Jumdda'l-dkhir) in honor of Kddir Walk or ihodjah Mu ind d- 
din Chishti, one of whose shrines is at Nagir, near Négapatnam, - 
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graphy of Lutfullah, p. 345) in the year 527 a.n., and lived te the 
age of 108. He reached Ajmir during the reign of the Emperor 
Kutbu’d-din Ibak, where he married the daughter of Saiyid Husain 
_Mashhadi, though Himself a Sunnf and the Saiyid a Shah. A 

magnificent mosque was built near the tomb at Ajmir by the Emperor 
| Jahangir, 1027 a.n. He is greatly revered by the Mépillahs 
{Moplahs). 

Mirdji-- Muhammad.—The ascension of Muhammad on the 27th 
of the seventh mouth (Rajah), when the angel Gabriel mounted him 
on Burak and conveyed him to heaven. 

Shab-+ Bardt, or night of record, is a festival held on the 16th 
of the eighth month (S/’abdn), when it is said the actions of men 
for the ensuing year are recorded. It is passed in mirth, with 
illuminations and the discharge of fireworks. This is one of the 
three inferior I’ds. The whole night should be spent in reading the 
Kur’én, and a fast should be observed next day. 

famazan Ra Lozak.—The Muhammadan Lent, which commences 
from the morning that succecds the evening when the new moon of 
the ninth month (Remazdn) is observed. From two to four am. a 
meal may be taken, and from that time till sunset it is unlawful to 
eat, drink, or have connubial intercourse. On the 20th or 21st the 
Shi’ahs celebrate the night of 'Ali, as he is said to have died on one 
of these nights, it is uncertain which. ‘They perambulate the streets 
beating their breasts, and carry a bier (¢dbedt) in procession. On the 
night of the 27th it is said the Kur’4n descended from heaven, and 
it is therefore called the Zatlatu’l-Aadr, or night of power. A 
vigil should be kept all night. On this night the Ghair Mahdis 
{see Sects) have dreadful encounters with the Sunnis and Shi’ahs, 
and those who are killed are supposed to be rewarded as martyrs. 

‘L'dw t-Fitr, “ the festival of breaking fast,’ or Ramazdn kt I'd, 
“the ‘I'd of Ramazan,” called in the Aunin-¢ Isldém ‘the feast of 
alms,’’ is held on the ist of the tenth month (Shkawizdl). On this 
day all Muslims bathe, put on new clothes, apply antimony to the 
eyes, and perfume themselves. They then distribute the ftr or 
_ Sadkah, “alms,” which is 24 ser of wheat, dates, grapes, or any 
grain used for food given to the poor or to religious mendicants, - 
All then proceed to the ’Z’dgah, repeating “God is great. There is 
no God but God.” The priest ascends to the middle step of the 
mimbar or pulpit and reads the /C/utbah or Friday sermon, preceded, 
however, by a short thanksgiving. He then descends to the lower- 
most step, which is the third with Shfahs, and the fourth with 
Sunnis. On this step he recounts the virtues of the king, and prays 
_ forhim. The king is he whose coin is current, but in India the 

King of Delhi has been prayed for, not the Company. After that a 
general prayer is offered, and the congregation rise with a shout of 
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Din / “Faith!” and fire off muskets. The evening is -spent in 
rejoicings. Nach girls attend in the men’s apartments, and the 
domnis, a class of singers who exhibit before females only, present 
themselves in the seraglios. 
| Chari ghdn-i Bandah Nawés.—A. festival on the 16th of the: 
eleventh month (22 A’ adah) in honor of a saint called Bandah Nawds 
‘‘slave-cherisher,” or Gis& dards, “the long ringleted.” His 
shrine is at Gulbarga (Caiburgah), in the Nizdin’s territories, 
Bakart’ I'd or’ I'd-i Kurbdn (Ar. Bakar, a bull, #urbdn, a sacri- 
fice), a feast on the 10th of the twelfth month (42 Lhijjah) in honor 
of Abraham’s intending to offer up Ism’ail (Ishmael), whom, and 
not Ishak (Isaac), the Muslims say he was called upon to sacrifice. 
On this day, sheep, cows, or camels are sacrificed, for those who 
offer them will be carried with lightning speed over the 
Pul-sirdt, or bridge of trial, into heaven. In the morning all attend . 
at the “Jdgdh. This and the ’J'du-l ftr are the two great festivals 
of the Muslims. sO 
Feasts oF THE PArsis. 


The dates are given according to the system of the Aadamis, for 
which sce Sxcrs. : 
Nawroz or Pappdti, New Year’s day, the 1st of Farwardin (Aug.- 
Sept.). On this day the Parsis honor the memory of Yazdijird, the 
last of the Sassanian dynasty, who was dethroned by the Khalifah 
"Umar about 4.p. 640. His acecssion forms their cera, so that the 
present year is with them 1227. Their year contains 12 months of 
30 days each, and they add 5 days at the end of the year. In. 
every 120 years a month is intercalated. On this day they go ta 
the Fire-temples, and pass the day in visiting and merry parties. 
Akbar borrowed this and the other festivals of the Parsis for his new 
faith called éhi Din, “Religion of God,” which he vainly tried to 
introduce. On the 19th of this month a feast is kept in honor of - 
the angel who presides over the month. : 
Ardibihisht, a day sacred to the angel of this month (Sept.. 
Oct.), held on the 8rd. It is supposed that the angel presiding over 
this month has the keys of Paradise. It is a fortunate season for 
going to battle, and presenting petitions to a king. 3 | 
Kh urddd-Sdil.—The birthday of Zartasht or Zoroaster. He was 
born in the city of Rehe in the north of Persta, 520 3.c., and hig 
birthday is kept on the Ist of the month Khurddd (Oct.-Nov.} The 
religious ccremonics are performed by the women and the priests.’ 
On the 6th it is considered fortunate to marry. On the 20th a great 
victory was obtained over the tyrant Aahkhdk. 
Vowros- Jamshid, the New Year’s day of J amshid, is observed | 
about the 21st of March, in the month AGjhr (Feb.-March), and pro. - 
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_bably on account of the vernal equinox. The feast is kept by the 
Parefa- with great merriment, but without religious ceremonies. 

The Afuktdds are certain days at the end of the year on which 
ceremonies in honor of the dead are performed before a pile of brass 
or silver vessels filled with water. The custom Js supposed to have 
been borrowed from the Hindus. | 
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_ It obviously would be impossible to supply here the most abridged 

account of Hindi or Mushm ceremonies in general. All that can 
be dene is to notice very briefly some of the observances at births, 
marriages, and deaths. 

Birth—-At the birth of an infant a drop of honey should be 
given it out of a golden spoon before dividing the navel string. This 
is called Jal-dtaran. When a father first sees his son he should 
‘take a piece of gold in his hand, offer a sacrifice to Brahma, and 
_ atioint the forehead of the child with the ghi left on the fingers at 
the close of the sacrifice. A string of seven or nine threads and five 
blades of the Dunbda grass must be bound by the father round the 
wrist of the child. Other rites are to be observed on naming the 
child 12 days after birth, on bringing him outside the house when 
three months old, on feeding him with the hand at six months, and 
on shaving the head at three years. 

Marriage.—-Among Brahmans the male may be married at any 
time after the Munj, or investiture with the sacred thread, which is 
done within the age of eight years, and among other castes at any 
| The female should not be ten years old, and her age must be 
jess than that of her husband; and she should be married before the 
appearance of the signs of puberty. The Shasters mention eight 
vnnds of marriage, but only one is observed by the higher castes, 
. named Brahmd, when the charges are severally incurred by the 
fathers of the parties. The principal marriage ceremonies among 
Brahmans are the Laganpatrikd, or writing by the Josh? or astrologer 
the names of the parties, and the day and hour at which the 
wedding is to take place; the Saptapadi, or walking round a fire 
three times, at each time seven steps, and tying together the gar- 
ments of the parties, and the Aom or burnt offering; after which 
the contract is indissoluble. The girl is given away by her father 
4n his own house, in which it is usual for her to remain a certain 
time, after which she proceeds to the residence of her father-in-law, 
where her husband also resides, or to that of the latter, should it be 
otherwise. Particular months and junctions of the planets are 
prescribed for the celebration of marriages in different castes; as 
also the same castes in different countries have their peculiar cere- 
monies, which are teo various to be described here. 
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Death.—On the death of a man the performance of his funeral 
obsequies (Areyde) and of the monthly and annual purificatory 
ceremonies, devolves on his heir. ‘The principal times for per- 
forming Shrddh are cleven days after death; secondly, every 
mouth; and thirdly, on the anniversary of death. Brahmans are 
unclean for ten days after the death of a relation, the military class. 
for twelve, the mercantile for fifteen, and Shudras for thirty 
Among the Hindus generally the body of the deceased is burnt, but: 
that of an infant under two years of age is buried. The Shrddh 
consists in the offering of rice, flowers, water, etc., to the deceased: . 
and to his manes, in order to enable his soul to ascend to the heaven 
of the Pitris, or great progenitors of the human race. og 
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Birth.— At the end of the seventh month of pregnancy the family’. 
that can afford it make great rejoicings, put new clothes on the. 
woman, and adorn her with flowers. This is called Satwded (sapta,.. 
seven, mass, month). The same thing is repeated in the ninth: 
month, and the merry vigils then kept up are called Ratjaga (rdé, . 
night, jagna, to watch). A lemon, some Wimd leaves, and a Aathdr, 
or poniard, are laid near the parturient woman’s head to ward. 
off misfortune, and for drink she is allowed boiled water. in 
which a red hot horse shoe or other iron has been slaked. 
In general, she has nothing to eat for the first six days 
but achwdni, caudle. On the 6th and 40th days if a stranger 
enters the room rue is thrown on the fire to avert evil, _ 
and an iron plate and a broom are placed in a corner to keep 
off evil spirits. No dog or cat must come near, and the very name 
of a cat must not be mentioned. The birth of a boy is always hailed 
with much greater rejoicing than that of a girl. After the infant‘ 
has been wrapped in swaddling clothes, the summons to prayer must 
be uttered aloud in his right ear, and the Muhammadan creed in hig 
left, Some man of pious repute must dip his finger in honey and 
insert it in fhe infant's mouth before if is put to the breast. The 
friends or kith of the mother repair in a body to the house, and 
place a few blades of green grass in the husband's hair, for which 
he must reward them with a present. _ 

The name of the child takes place on the day of its birth or that — 
day week. It belongs to its father’s tribe invariably; hence if the 
father be a Satyid the first name is Saiyid or Mir. After mature 
age this is often dropped. Certain names are peculiar to certain 
familes or tribes. Thus Shekhs will have Khewdjah, Ghuldm, ’ Al, 
Bakhsh, Din, “Abd, ete., added to their surnames. Mughuls are - 
marked by the names Mirzah, Beg, A'ghd, or A'kd: Pa hans by | 
Ahdn as the last name. If the father be a Shekh and the mother a - 
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' Baryidén{, Sharif is added or prefixed. If-the father be a Mughul 
-and the mother a Saiyiddn{, the offspring are called Khwdjahsddak. 
| Sdheb, Miyan, and Jan, are loving titles given by parents, but 
often supersede the true names. Female surnames for Saiyidanis 
are Begam, Bibi or Bi, Nissd, and Shah; for Mughulanis, Lhanam ; 
for Pathinis, Khdtin or Bani, but, when illegitimate, Bdi is im- 
variably subjoined. 
. he choice of the particular name from the proper class is 
decided either by opening the Kur’an at a venture, and taking the 
first letter of the first line of the page at which the book is opened 
as the first letter of the name, and then making a child select a paper 
_ from among several on which names beginning with that letter are 
- written, or by the planet in whose hour the child is born. For 
- further information on this subject see Wdnin-t Istdm, p. 18. 


. On the chiild, or 40th day, certain ceremonies are performed 
- when the mother ceases to be unclean, and then, and not till then, 
- ghe may pray, touch the Kur’an, and enter the masjid. A sacrifice 
is sometimes offered of two he-goats for a boy and one for a girl. 
On the same day, or the day after, the child is shaved and the hair 
is carried to the water-side and launched on a raft into the river, 
_ after a prayer in the name of Khizr or Elias has been said over it. 
' Sometimes the hair, or a lock of it, is allowed to grow im honor of 
“ gotne saint. 
: Marriage.—Marriages arc contracted at a very early age, and 
are soleranized when the youth is 18 and the lady 13 or 14 at most. 
When a youth is desirous of marrying he or his parents send out 
some female emissaries called Maddwatmiydn, who report the charms 
or the riches of such and such maidens. Astrology then steps in, 
and, for its precepts, the Kanin-2 Jsldm must be consulted, where 
- they are laid down at length, p. 86, etc. The ceremonies attending 
*betrothment are six—the distribution of betel leaves, sending pre- 
sents to the bride called “ sugar-bringing, solicitation, or wooing,” 
- jn which the bridegroom goes on horseback attended with musicians 
' gpd persons carrying presents to the house of the bride, sendmg 
” sweet cakes from the bride to the bridegroom, treading the threshold, 
when the bride’s mother gives a handkerchief, a gold ring, and some 
money to the bridegroom, and tasting salt, till which the bridegroom 
must eat only sweet things in the house of the bride. Subsequent 
to these there are various ceremonies of anointing and bathing, after 
which the wedding garments are prepared. Then follow eight cere- 
_ monies, the most important of which are the carriage of the bride- 
groom’s wedding gifts to the bride, and the conveyance of the bridal 
- paraphernalia to the bridegroom's house; after these the Shab-_ 
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ceremony of all, The bridegroom, gaily dressed, and attended. by. 
musicians and a company of friends, rides on horseback or on an 
elephant te the mosque, where he offers three short prayers, and 
then proceeds to the bride’s house. It is usual to oppose his 
entrance until he bestows a present on some of the bride’s friends ; 
and, on entering the court-yard, he dismounts, and is carried by a 
man whose advance is also resisted till further presents are given. 
The marriage ceremony is performed by the Kazi or his deputy, 
who, after removing two veils from the bridegroom’s face, causea - 
him to repeat after him, in Arabic, first a form of deprecation, then 
the 109th, 112th, 113th, and 114th chapters of the Kur’dn; then. 
the five ereeds; then the articles of belief ; and, lastly, a thanke- | 
giving. , After this the bridegroom repeats the marriage contract. 
when the hand of the bride is joined with his, and the Kazi thet 
offers a supplication that the couple may be as loving as Adam an¢ 
Eve, Abraham and Sarah, etc. oe 
Death.—-When a man is dying, a reader of the Kur’an is sex: 
for, who reads the chapter called the Surah-t-ydsin and two creeda 
Sweet shdrbat is then poured down the throat of the moribund persori 
and this is said to facilitate the exit of the spirit. Mrs. Meer gives 
the following: account of the ceremonies attending washing thé 
corpse and shrouding it. They will be found at much greater lengtt 
in the Hdnin-¢ Islim :—*« The dead bedy of a Muslim, in about six 
hours after life is extinct, is placed in a coffin and conveyed to the 
place of burial, with parade suited to the rank he held in life. A 
tent or sandt (screen) is pitched in a convenient place, where water 
is available, near the temb, for the purpose of washing and preparing 
the dead body for interment. They take the dead body out of the 
coffin and thoroughly bathe it. When dry, they rub powdered 
camphor on the hands, feet, knees, and forehead, these parts having, 
in the method of prostrating at prayer, daily touched the ground, 
Ihe body is then wrapped neatly ina winding-sheet of neat calico, 
on which have been written particular chapters of the Kur’4n. The 
religious man generally prepares his own winding-sheet, keeping it 
always ready, and occasionally taking out the monitor te add any, 
other verse or chapter as the train of thought may have urged at the. 
time.” The coffin is carried to the grave by the relations, who. 
repeat all the way, ‘ There is no God but God, and Muhammad is 
the prophet of God ;” or another creed, or sacred verse. The Kazi 
reads service for the poor and friendless, and the nearest relation, or 
any other required to do so, for the opulent. Then some one calls 
three times, ‘‘The funeral service is beginning,” on which any 
persons within hearing run to the spot, and reverently take part in- 
_ the service. All stand up in three rows, with an Zmdm, or head, in 
front. The service consists of four confessions of faith and one _ 
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‘benediction, after which the nearest relative calls out, ‘All have 
leave to go.” The body is then lowered into the grave, and is laid 
on its back, with the head to the north and face towards Makkah or 
‘the west. Each person then takes up a little earth, and after 
repeating the 112th chapter of the Kur’an, or the verse, ‘‘ We 
created you of earth and return you to earth, and we shall raise you 
out of the earth on the day of resurrection,’ puts the earth softly 
into the grave. Fdtihah for the dead is then offered, first for the 
"person just interred, then for all the dead in that burying ground. 
It consists in saying, ‘I offer this prayer for such a one.” ‘The 1st 
‘and 111th chapters of the Kur’An are then recited. Alms are then 
distributed, and all depart. On the 3rd, 10th, 20th, 30th, and 40th 
days after the demise the grave is visited and various ceremgnies are 
performed. On the third day the whole Kur'dén is read through 
near the grave; and after three, six, nime, and twelve months 
fdtihah is recited. 


Hiixnpd Srcrs. 


_ he principal Hindd Sects are the Saiwas, the Vaishnavaa, the 
Shdktas, the Bauddhas, the Jainahs, and the Szshks. The followers 
of Chaitanya are rather reformed Vaishnavas than a distinct sect, 
‘as reckoncd by Ward. The Saivas are the worshippers of Shiva, 
and worship the Ling or Phallus. They are distinguished by 
_tmarking their forehcads with three carved lines like a half moon, 
to which is added a round dot on the nose. It is made either with 
the clay.of the Ganges or sandal wood, or with ashes of cow dung. 
The religious mendicants called Sannydsis belong to this Sect, 

- he Vaishnavas, ag their name implies, worship Vishnu, reject 
all animal food, even fish, and wear only white garments. One- 
half of the Hindus in Bengal belong to this Sect, and almost all in 
Orissa. The distinguishing mark of the sect consist of two lines, 
rather oval, drawn the whole length of the nose, and carried for- 
ward in two straight lines across the forehead. This mark 1s com- 
‘mon to the worshippers of all the different forms of Vishnu. It is 
- generally made with the clay of the Ganges; sometimes with powder 
. of sandal wood. The religious asectics called Gus’ dins and Barrdgts 
belong to this Sect. 


The followers of Chaitanya, a branch of the Vaishnavas, worship 
- Krishna, the 8th incarnation of Vishnu, and the Bhagavad is their 
favorite book. The wandcring mendicants calied Sakht-bhavas, who 
dress as women, belong to the school of Chaitanya. 

The Shditas are worshippers of the female principle, that is, of 
the divine energy in its feminine personification. Their principal 
_ -deity is Bhagavatt or Durga, the wife of Shiva, In their outward 
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dress they resemble the Saivas, but they have distinctive marks on. 
their bodies. They do not embrace a life of mendicity, and indulge 
much in spirituous liquors, which are said in their sacred books, the: 
Tantras, to be a proper offering to Bhagavatt. 

The Bauddhas were, in the fourth and third century B.c., the 
dominant sect in India: but they are now to be found only in Pegu 
and Ceylon. They consider maiter as eternal, that there is always 
sume superior deity, who has attained to this elevation by his own 
merit. Their idea of beatitude is called Nirvannah (from Skr. air, 
out, vd, blow), extinction as of fire, emancipation from matter, and 
perfect and perpetual calm. They revere Gautamah, another name 
for Sakya Muni or Buddha. ‘Their five commandments forbid the 
destruction of animal lite, theft, adultery, falsehood, and the use 
of spirttuous liquors. Their priests are forbidden to marry, must - 
live by mendicity, possess only three garments, a begging dish, a- 
girdle, a razor, a needle, and a straining cloth, to prevent swallow- 
ing insects, and so destroy life, when the y drink. The Bauddheas 
have no caste distinctions among themselves. | 

The Jainahs closely resemble the Bauddhas in some points, but 
they are divided into the four Hindi castes, They marry and burn. 
their dead, but do not make oifcrings to them in the Shrdddha. 
The strict Jaznahs are constrained to a life of mendicity. This sect 
was founded by Aishabba-deva, of the family of Ikshw4k ; its name 
is said to be derived from jt, to conquer. He who has overcome the » 
eight great crimes is a Jain. These crimes are eating at night : 
slaying any animal; eating the fruit of trees that give milk, pump- 

ins, young bambis ; tasting honey or flesh; taking the property: .. 
of others; taking by force a married woman ; eating flowers, butter, - 
cheese ; and worshipping the gods of other religions. Their sacred _ 
book is the Kalpa-sttra, and their principal deity is Pdrshwandth. ; 
They are found principally or solely on the W. coast, in Malwah 
and Gujarat, and are distinguished by wearing a cloth over the 
mouth that they may not swallow Insects, and holding a branch. - 
in their hands to sweep insects out of their path lest they should. 
destroy life. | 

The Stkhe (literally, “disciples,” from the Skr. Shishya) are the 
followers of Nanak, who was born in 1469 at Talwandf, or, accord. - 
ing to some, at Kanakaéch, near L&hir. Tis father, K4lu, was a 
leader of the Khatrf tribe. He taught one sole and timeless Deity,. 
the creator, the sclfexistent, the incomprehensible, and the ever 
lasting. He was succeeded by nine Great Teachers, of whom the 
fifth, Arjun, compiled the Aldi-Granth, or First Book, the Sacred 
Code of the Sikhs; but the tenth Guru Govind was the most cele. 


brated, and his"name is the Sikh battle-cry. He also compiled a 
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. King’s-Book.” This and the other Granth are placed in the temples 
-“and worshipped. They contain the histories of the Hindd incarna- 
ions and accounts of the inferior heavens, but advise Sikhs to seek 
‘ absorption into the Supreme Deity rather than enjoyment in those 
4nferior abodes of bliss. They admit all castes as proselytes, and do 
not acknowledge caste among themselves. When a Muslim becomes — 
.& Sikh he is forbidden in the strongest manner to eat beef. The 
' Srkbs burn their dead. 
_ Besides these sects there are the Sawras, who worship the sun, 
- and the Ganpatyas, who worship Ganesh. They are not, however, 
‘¥ery numerous. 
Caste.—There are four principal castes among Hindis:—1, 
_ Brahmans, or priests ;, 2, Kshatriyas, or warriors; 3, Vaishyas,mer- 
chants or agriculturists; 4, Shudras, or servile tribe. Among these, 
agai, are Infinite sub-divisions. 
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The two principal Muhammadan Sects are the Sunnis and the 
SRP ahs. 
_ + The Sunnis consider the Sunnat, or traditions of Muhammad, as 
& supplement to the Kur’an, and of nearly equal authority. They 
‘revere equally the four successors of Muhammad, viz.: Abt Bakr, 
?Umr, “Usman, and ’Ali. The Arabs, Turks, Afghans, and Rohillas 
are Sunnis. — 

The She’ahs reject the Sunnat, and do not acknowledge Abi 
Bakr, “Umr, or "Usman as Khalifahs. The Persians, the-Kings of 
A’wadh, and a great portion of the Muhammadan population in 
India are Shi’ahs; as are also the Kizzilbashis of KAbul. They are 
called by the Sunnis Adfiz2, or heretics. Few Shf'ahs perform the 
pilgrimage to Makkah, because they are then obliged to praise the 
three Khalifahs whom they regard as usurpers; and none go to 
Madinah, because there are buried Abi Bakr and ’Umr. Instead, 
they go to Karbali-a, where is the tomb of Husain. 

Besides these, there are four sects, called from four celebrated 
doctors of Iskam. These are :—/fanafi, or followers of Abu Hanf. 
fah, surnamed Al-N’uman. This theologian was born at Kufah in 
the year 80 a.u. He was imprisoned by the Khalifah Al-Mansir 
for refusing to subscribe to the doctrine of absolute predestination, 
‘and died in confinement 180 a.z, In the year 1092 a.v., Malik 
Shah Seljuki erected a superb Mausolenm to him at Baghdad. He 
adhered very closcly to the Kur’dn and the traditions, wherefore 
his rejection of predestination appears the more surprising. He 
held that sins did not destroy faith, or that the faithful might fall 
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Shaft, called from Abid ’Abdu’léh Muhammad bin Idris, sur- 
named Shidf't, from one of his ancestors, descended from the grand. 
father of Muhammad. This doctor of Islim was born at Gaza, in 
Palestine, in 150 a.m. He died in Egypt 204 a. He waa the - 
first Muhammadan who wrote of jurisprudence. In India, his 
disciples reside principally at N agur, near Nagapatnam. 
Malki, followers of Malik Ibn Ans, who was born at Madinah, 
and died in 179 a.n. 

Hanbalt, followers of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, surnamed Al-Shibénf 
Al-Meruzi, born at Baghdad in 164 aw. He died 241 an, He - 
was imprisoned and punished by the Khalifah Mutassim for refus- 
ing to say that the Kur’4n was not created. 

* Other sects, such as the Ghair Mahdi, or deniers of Mahdt, being — 

Pathans, who affirm that the 12th Imam Mahdi is come and gone, 
while the orthodox Muslims hold he js yet to come, need not be | 
mentioned here, but some notice of them wil be found in the - 
Preliminary Information to the Routes. . 


Parsf Sects. 


Shihanshdhis or Rasmis arc those who retain the computation — 
of time and liturgical forms used since the arrival of their tribe in. 
India. | 

Kadimis assent to the change in computation and other matters | 
introduced by Jam4sp, a learned priest, who came to India from 
Persia about 150 years ago. He found a difference of a month be- - 
tween the yéar of the Parsfs in India and that of the same tribe in 
Persia. The question was warmly canvassed, and the Parsis at 
Bombay presented a considerable sum to Lieutenant W. Eastwick for 
translating some parts of Hyde, De Religion Persarwm, which referred: © 
fo the question. 


Drrsas ann MANNERS OF TOE NATIVES, 


In the Autobiography of Lutfullah, at pp. 41, 124, will be found 
the opinions of a native of India regarding both native and European 
dress. It will be seen there that the natives, while they like and 
approve their own costume, consider ours as absurd, inconvenient, | 
and indecorous. The common dress of a male Ilindd is the dhoti, a 
long cotton cloth passed round the waist and between the legs and 
fastened at the back; and for the upper part of the body the 
angarkhd, x sort of shirt, over which the jamah, or long gown, is’ 
worn, the body part being tied in two places on cach side. Jt ¢e ég 
be particularly remarked that the Tindis jasten their jamahs on the 
left, the Muhammadans on the right. Brahmans wear emall white ti. 
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gious personages and ascetics wear little or no clothing. ‘The do- 
_ patish, along searf of two breadths, joined down the middle by @ 
‘seam, is also a common Hindu vestment. Hindi females wear a 
cholt, or bodice, generally blue or red; and a sdri, a very long piece 
of cotton cloth, which is passed round the waist, under the legs, and 
over the shoulder or head. | 


Muhammadans wear the turban, which ia of many different sizes 
and shapes, according to the tribe. In the folding and wearing 
this article especially consists the style of those who are thought to 
be tasteful in dress. The angarkha and jamah are both worn by 
Muslims as by Hindis, but are buttoned on the right side. The 
kamarband, or girdle, is a most useful article, and very conducive 
to health. The lungi, a colored cloth girdle, must, according to 
Muslim rule, be simply wrapped round the body and not passed 
under the thighs, as is done by Hindus. Pdijdmah are loose 
trowsers; shalwdr, long drawers; gurgi, short drawers. Females 
wear the choli, or bodice, which has tight sleeves reaching half-way 
down between the shoulder and elbow, never farther, as it would 
resemble too much that of the Hindus, which reaches entirely down 
to the elbows. The shalwdr, or trowsers, are tighter than those of 
the men. The sar is also worn, but falls down over the legs to the 
ankle like a petticoat. The orhnt ia a wide muslin acarf thrown - 
over the left shoulder, and, passing under the right arm, is crossed 
under the middle, and hangs down to the feet, or is spread over 
the head for a veil. The chadar is a sheet thrown over the head, 
which covers the whole body, and reaches to the ground. Women 
wrap themselves in if when going into the streets, and conceal their 
faces with it. The pishwds is a double-breasted gown of colored 
muslin. 


The Pdrsis may be distinguished by their very peculiar turban, 
which looks like a pasteboard mitre covered with chintz. 


Manners.—The natives of India attach more weight to form and 
ceremony than Kurepeans. It is obviously unnecessary to enter at 
length into their codes of etiquette, and it will be sufficient to men- 
tion a few things on which they lay great stress. It is considered 
highly disrespectful to use the left hand in salutation or in eating, 
or, in fact, on any other occasion when it can be avoided. Hindus 
sometimes prostrate themselves with the arms stretched out and the 
hands joined; Muslims never. To remove the turban is disrespect- 
ful; and, still more so, not to put off the shoes on entering a 
strange house. Natives, when they make calls, never rise to gO 
until they are dismissed, which, among themselves, is done by giving - 
betel, and sprinkling ’/tr, “ rose-easence;” and with Hindus, by 
hanging wreaths of flowers round the visitor’s neck, at least on 
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great occasions.. Discourteous Englishmen are apt to cut short a 
long visit by saying .43 jdo, “ Now go!” than which nothing can 
be more offensive. The best way is to say ‘Come and see me again 
soon ;” or, “ Always make a practice of visiting my house,” which 
will be speedily understood. Or to one much inferior, one may say, 
Rukhsat lend, “ Leave to go; or better, Rukhsat tiztye, “Please - 
to take leave.” A letter closed by moistening the wafer or the 
gum with the saliva of the mouth should not be given to & 
native. The feet must not be put on a chair occupied by them, 
_ nor musé the feet be raised so as to present the soles to them. Ona 
must avoid touching them as much as possible, especially their 
beards, which is a gross insult. If it ean be avoided it is better 
not to give a native three of anything. Inquiries are never made~ 
atter the female relations of aman. If they are mentioned at all it 
must be as “ house.” ‘Is your house well?’ t.¢., “Is your wife 
well?”” There are innumerable observances to avoid the evil eye; 
and many expressions, seemingly contradictory, are adopted for this 
purpose. Thus, instead of our “Take away,” it is proper to say, 
‘Set on more;”? and for “I heard you were sick,” “T heard your 
enemies were sick.” With Muhammadans of rank it is better not te 
express admiration of anything they possess, as they will certainly | 
offer it. In case of acceptance they would expect something of 
more value in return. To approach a Hindu of Ingh caste while at . 
his meal is to deprive him of his dinner; to drink out of his cup . 
may deprive him of his caste, or seriously compromise him with his 
caste-icllows. Leather is an abomination to Hindis; as is every- 
thing made from the pig, as a riding saddle, to the Muslim. When 

natives of different ranks are present you must be careful not to 
allow those to sit whose rank docs not entitle them, and to give to 
each his proper place. Hindus, in general, will not kill insects; 
and a Raja will remove a bug from his turban and place it on your 
carpet with all care. To kill monkeys or peacocks may create a 
dangerous disturbance, as an order to put dogs to death produced a 
serous émeute among the Parsis in Bombay. Natives, in general, 
will not kill wolves; to kill a cow is, with Hinds, a crime of the 
first magnitude. | 


INDIAN SERVANTS. 


The Native servants are often bad, because they are badly treated. 
Pay them well, and treat them well, and, in general, they will be 
found more faithful and attached than English domestics. For a. 
traveller, four servants will be sufficient, if he means to travel leisurely © 
and keep his horse—Ahdnsamdn, or butler; a Bawareht, or cook; a 
Dhobi, or wWasherman * anda Neto nynoerwane) | TYLA 
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them only at those places where he makes a lengthened halt. 
ordinary establishment of a European gentleman resident in India 


is as follows :- — 


RUPEES. 

Manshi, lraguistic teacher or amanuensls ,...,.....s0ceeees 15 to 30 
Khansdindn, or DUther ....ccccccssssscunccsssccsssncssssscenseee 12 4, 24 
Unider-butler .0......c.cccanceuanececuntceusseureavareananscaaags «CD gy 12 
Hhidmatgdr, body servant ...,...ccccceseuvseesseeese ceeaseee 10 ,, 12 
Bdwarchi, or coo was stansvscceveverscenssseeseeee LO 4, 20 
Sardar, or chief bearer of Palki . ce succuneavsgecectccuseceanecs 10 ,,; 0 
Three Hammdis or Pdiki bearers, each .....ccc6.cccceeeeeer 6, 8 
Darbdn, porter or doorkeeper .......cesessesuseeraurenecerases 8,, 90 
Dhabi, WasherMall.......cccceveccesuceccnseneuneesuneeveseeraneses 8 ,, 12 
Dipsd, tailor coc ccccceccausceveccuusesccseeatsevsuscesecnsavenensee AZ yy 16 
Gdriwdn, COACHMAM 02... .... pe cneeneeec cee seeeeenedeeebeneanaees 10 ,, 12 
Sdis, groom (two or three), Cach......ccceeeeeseescecereeeee 6, 8 
Btihtahti, WAtCYCArVier ..ccscsccecvcoscccavsscenssversseavscusaes Oy, O 
dfeilé, wardener 2. ..ccceeseeees deen ee cenesaneedgeeeebbadeneetbaat &, 06 
CHApPYUSi, TACKSCTIGET oo .ccscveccseverneccvanensuseserspenesaensess ty 8 
Dariyd, Aop-kKeeper 20... ccc cece eeceateneeeeeeunueus wae Og FT 
 Ayad, nurse, lady's maid ove cseeccseseeceeseesveransewes 10 ,, 16 
Afihiar, sweeper ..... Len as eeeneceanronrecersteenaterrteeser sone 4, 6 
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The 


TIME, B.C 

Indian Atras, —The Kali-Yug, the present or fourth age of the Hindds, 
| commenced in March ..............20eeceeeeeeees aseeeecseees 3162 
The Semeat, or Afra of Vikram, Prince of Ujjain ...... 57 
A.D. 


Sdka, or Jara of Shilivalian, a Prince of the Dakhan...... 48 


| Muhammadan /Era or HiraAk (Hegiva) 15th of July ... 622 | 


Parsi or Persian <éra of Yeadiyird TIL, 16th of June...... 630 
Division of the Day by Native Heekoning. 
60 Til = 1 Biyal, and 140 Tig = 1 second. 
60 Bipad = 1 Lal, and 24 Fal = 1 minute. 
60 Pai = 1 GAari = 24 minutes, 
60 Ghari = 8 Pahar and 1 Din or Day of 24 hours. 


Monery—Tur Company’s RUPER. 
8 Pie = 1 Paisd (Pice). 
4 Paisd (Pice) = 1 And. 
16 And (Annas) = 1 Rupiyah = 2 shillings. 


BencaL WEIGHTS. 


Th 1833 the Bengal Government (by Reg. VII. of that year) 


effected a great reform in the ponderal system of the Company’s 
principal territory, by establishing the Zo/d or Sxkkah (Sicca) 
weight (identical with the weight of the Company's Aupiyah 
(Roopee) as the Unit by which the principal legal commercial 
weights and the weights of the Calcutta and Sagar (Saugor) Mints 
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should be regulated. The weights were consequently revised 
according to the following table :— : 


British Indien Weights. Bengal Commercial Weights, English Troy PKeight, 


ibs, oz, dirt. era, 
4 Dhan (Dhan) . 


1 Ratté (Rut,tee) 1.876 


8 Ratti (Rut,tec) = 1 Mashah (Ma,sha) .. I 
12 idskah (Ma,sha) = 1 fold (To,la) 7 #12 
5 Told (To,la) = 1 Chhaténk (Chhut,ank) 17 19 


fli ft nd a 


4 Chhataik(Chhut,ank)— 1 Pao (Pao) 10 
4 fdo (Pao) = 1 Ser (Ser) 2 
& Ser (Ser) = 1 Paseri (Puser,ee) 12 


I 


49 ron ay | = Man (Mun or Maund} = 100 


In Bengal and the Upper Provinces all goods, whether dry 
liquid, are sold by weight, There are certain articles which are 
usually sold by measures, but these are all referable to the weights - 
named in the above table, each article, as lime, milk, grain, ete., 
having its own peculiar measure regulated by the weight from. - 
which if derives its name, from the Man (Mun) down to the’ 
Chhatank (Chhut,ank). 

he fan (or that weight te which it closely accords in value, 
and to which it is legally equivalent in the new scale), has been — 
. hitherto better known among Europeans by the name of Bdsdr 
Maund ; but, upon its general adoption (under Reg. VIT. of 1833) 
for all transactions of the British Government, it should be deno- 
minated the British Man (Angrezi Man) to distinguish it at once 
from all other weights in use throughout the country. 

The Paseri is, as its name denotes, a five Ser weight, and there- 
fore (with the Pdo) should not form an integrant pomt of the scale; 
but as its use is very general, it has been introduced for the con- 
venience of reference. | 

The Ser being the commonest weight in use in the retail busi- 
ness of the Bazars in India, and being liable, according to the per- 
nicious system hitherto prevalent, to vary in weight for every article 
sold, as well as for every market, is generally referred to the com- 
mon unit, in native mercantile dealings, as the ser of so many told 
(or sekkaks, etc.), the standard or Bdzar Ser being always 80 folds. 

The Chhatank is the lowest denomination of the gross weights, 
and is commonly divided into halvos and quarters (called in Bengéli 
hachcha ; thus marking the line between the two serles, which ara 
otherwise connected by the relation of the ser, etc., to the fold, 

The Told is chiefly used in the weighing of the precious metals 
and coins; all bullion at the Mints is received in this denomination 
and the tables of bullion produce are calculated per 100 folds, ‘It 
is also usual at the Mints to make the subdivisions of the told into 
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ci BENGAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The Mdshah, Ratti, and Dhdn are chiefly used by native gold- 
amiths and jewellers. They are also employed in the native valua- 
tion by assay of the precious metals: thus 10 mdshahe fine signifies 
1Q-12ths pure, and corresponds to the “10 oz. touch” of the Eng- 
lish assay report on silver. There is a closer accordance with the 
English gold assay scale, inasmuch as the 96 rattis in a told exactly 
represent the 96 carat grains in the gold assay pound, and the didn 
the quarter grain. 

The accordance of the man weight (of 40 sers) with the 100 Ibs, 
troy of England affords a ready means of ascertaining its relative 
value in the standards of other countries employed in weighing the 
precious metals, since tables of the latter are generally expressed in 
Hiss. troy. 

The same degree of correspondence cannot be expected between 
_ the Indian weights and the avoirdupois system of England ; but, as 
_ the jatter are employed in all the transactions of commerce except- 
ing those of bullion and some other trifling articles, rules for their 
conversion may prove useful. 

Since 35 sers are exactly equal to 72 lbs. avoirdupots, the follow- 
ing simple and accurate rules will effect their mutual conversion :— 

Rute I.—To convert Indian into avoirdupois weight. 

1. Multiply the weight in sers by 72 and divide by 35: the result will be the 
weight in lbs. avoirdupois. 

_ 2. Or, multiply the weight in mans by 36 and divide by 49: the result will 
be the weight in cet. avoirdupois, 
- Rowe II.—T'o convert avoirdupois into Indian weight. 

1. Multiply the weight in dds. avotrdupois by 35 and divide by 72: the result 
wil be the weight in sers, 

2. Or, multiply the weight in ewts. by 49 and divide by 46; the result will be 
the weight in mans. | 

One ton = 27,222 mans, or 271 man nearly, 

One man = 823 lbs. avoirdupcis exactly, 

The readiest practical method of reducing the Indian into the 
English system, where the utmost accuracy 1s not required, is derived 
from the equation—300 mans 11 tons. Hence the following 
rules in addition to the foregoing :— 

1, Add aitenth to a sum of mans, and divide by 30: result, the weight in tons. 

2, Multiply a sum in ¢ons by 30, and deduct an eleventh from the product : 
result, its value in mans, 

8, Deduct one-third from a weight in sans, and increase the remainder by 
one-tenth: result, the weight in cw¢s. nearly, 

4. Add one-haif to a given weight in cwts., and diminish the sum by one- 
eleventh : result, the equivalent in mans nearly, 


Gratin Measure, 


5 Chhaidik = 1 Kunki (Koon,kee) = 1 Pdo 1 Ohhatdsik. 
4 Kunki. =1 Rek = 1: Ser, 

4 Rek = 6 fdyali = 8 Ser. 

20 Pdyalé = 1 Soli = 24 Man. 

16 Sodti - 1 Kdhue = 40 Man 


‘MADRAS WEIGHTS AND -MEASURES. 


citi - 


Cloth Measure. 


3 Jaz (lit. barleycorns) = 1 Ungal (Oongul) = 02 inches. 
38 Ungai (lit. fingers) = 1 Girth (lit. joint) = 24 ,, 
8 Girth = 1 Hath (lit. cubit) = 18, 
2 Hath = 1 Gaz = 36 ,, 
Long Measire, 
3 dau = 1 Unga = 02 inches. 
4 Ungal = Mathi (lit. fist) = 3 ,, 
& Mathi = 1 #ilisht (span) = 9 ,, 
2 iilishé = 1 Math = 18 ,, 
4 Hath =1 Bdm = 2 yards. 
1000 Bam = 1 Kos * = 1 mile and 240 yards. 
Land Measure, 
1 Chhatdit = 45 sq, fect. 
16 Chhatdik = 1 Hatthd (Cotta} = 80 sq. yards. 
20 Hatthad = 1 Bighd (Beegah) = 1600 ,, 
302 Bighd — 1 English acre. 


therein. 


in Star Pagodas, Faunams and Cash, thus:—80 Hésulu 


Mapras Wricuts ann MErasurts. 


The weights and measurcs given in the two following tables 
were directed by proclamation, dated Fort St. George, October 16th, 
1846, to be used exclusively in the Public Departments throughout 
the Madras Presidency, and all the Public Accounts are now kept 


Afoney, saroac as Bengal. 


Accounts were formerly kept 


== 1 Fanam; 42, 44 to 45 Fanams = 1 Star Pagoda, 


38 Fold = 1 Pelam (Vollam) 
40 Paiam (Poilams} = 1 Vis 


Afadras Weights, 


ee ee a aT 
sehr gthtae terra 


ee ee oe | 


8 Vis = 1 Man (Maund) ............... 


Dry Measure. 


“% {cash) 

Avoirdunots. Troy. 

lbs. of. ira, Ibs. O28. divta, 
0 0 6.5828 0 O 74 
0 1 3.7482 0 1 22 
3 1 6.9428 a. 9 9 
2410 10.0428 30 0 O 

Cylindrie, 


Depth and diameter insides in 
inches auc tonthg, 


1 Oak (OM0cKk .......ccccecceseccevenecveuscaseveeaes 2.5154 
RU Le ececeecesseceteseceveuueecueesspaeegeenes 1.9966 
Aeditto oes.cccceeccacececeraucesenececcucnaverscsueens 1.6846 
8 Olak (Ollocks) = 1 measure,........ccccsseeeess 5.0308 
4 ditto = fF ANTO Lecce ecccecaceees 3.9930 
2 ditto = = MILO Loe. eee naeseceees 3.1692 
$ measures = 1] MGPKGE oo... ec eee cceseeees 10,0616 
4 ditto = 1 EO Lie cecseeesaeceeeees 7.9859 
2 ditto er a 6.3384 
§ Markdl = 1 Phard (Parvali)........... 17.2050 


The Garisha (Garce) of rice or corn = 820 lbs. 
Land Measure.—1 Ground or Afdit = 2,400 square fect, 


24 Grounds = 1 Kédwi (Cawnie) 


57,600 square feet. 


The Kenz is to the English acre as 1 to 1.3223, 
Cloth Measure.—The Kovid = 18 inches, but the Enghsh yard of 36 inches 


is generally used. 


* The Kos varies in different parta of India from one mile to thres. 
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Bompay WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


Tp common use in the Bdzdr, by which all heavy goods, except grain and rice, 
are weighed. 


Ths, of. ard, 

. 80 Patsd (Pice) or 72 Taak (Tanks) make 1 Ser (Seer) = 0 11 3h 
40 Ser (Seers) 1 Man (Maund) —- 98 0 0 
20 Man (Maunds) 1 Hhandi (Candy) — §00 0 0 

Grain Measures. 
2 Tipari (Tipprees) make 1 Ser (Seer)* = O11 3.2 
4 Ser (Seers) 1 Payali (Paily) or Adhali (Adowley, or 

Adoly) == 212 12.8 

16 Pdyali (Pailies) 1 Phard (Pharah) — 44 19 12.8 

8 Phard Pharabey | Khandi (Candy) - 358 6 6.4 


Weights for Drugs, Precious Metals, &e. 
1 Chdwal (lit. grain of husked rice) (Chaw!) or 4 Dhan Dhans) = 1 Batti 
(Rut,tee) or Guny (Goon}, seed of the Abrus Precatortus) == 2 gr. Troy. 
2 Gunj (Goonj)= 1 Fad (Val) 4 gr. 
8 Guny — 4 Pdi = 1 Mashah (Ma,sha) 16 gr. 
96 Guny = 48 Pdi = 12 Mdshah = 1 (Tola} 9.12 gr. 


EUROPEAN SERVICES. 


Of the European Services, the Civil and the Medical are both 
thrown open to competition. Chaplains, Cadets, and Midshipmen 
for the Indian Navy are still appointed by the Directors. 

Civil Service. — Haileybury College, at which all but a few 
Civilians for the 50 years previous to 1856 were educated, was 
closed on the 31st of January, 1858. The first Student who was 
educated at that College was Robert Mertins Bird, who entered 
January the 22nd, 1806; aud during the half century the College 
was in existence 2055 Students passed through it. In July, 1855, 
the first competitive examination took place according to the sub- 
_ joined rules. Mr. Wells Butler was the first civilian appointed on 
the. new system :— : 

Civil Service.— Rules for the Competitive Exammation. 

1. Any natural-born subject of her Majesty, who shall be desirous of entering 
the Civil Service of the East India Company, will_be entitled to be examined at 
such examination, provided he shall have transmitted to the Indian Board, Cannon 


Row, Westminster, 

(a) A certificate of his birth, showing that his age will be above 18 years 
and under 23 years at the time of the examination. 

_ (8) A cortificate sige by « physician or surgeon, of his having no discase, 
’ constitutional affection, or bodily infirmity, unfitting him for the 
Civil Service of the East India Company. 

(c) A certificate of good inoral character, signed by the head of the school 
or college at which he has last received bis education; or, if he has 
not received education at any school or college, then such proof of 
good moral character as may be satisfactory to the Board of Com- 
missioners for the affairs of India. 

(d) A statement of those of the branches of knowledge hereinafter enume- 

rated in which he desires to be examined. 


* This isthe common Bombay Sex (Seer) and is computed at 11 oz. 4 dre. 


EUROPEAN SERVICES, e¥ 


ledge The examination will take place only in the following branches of know- 
ei 
Engtish Language and Literature :—Composition .............cec0006 600. 
English Literature end History, including Laws and Constitution 1,000 » 


rE 


1,500 

Language, Literature, and History of Greece.......ccc..cce ccoooeaee 750 

o » - ROME wc cceseesscseenensnasseeee 200 

” 4 3 France wo. .ccscsusees sunaeeanes 376 

9 ” % Germany,....cccssesecersees eee Fe’ 

- 4 1 Ltaly icicssseeescsecaccnrenses 876 

Mathematics, pure and mixed ...... Oe sua necrcncescaseessssausenvarevaevens 1,000 
Natural Science, that is, Chemistry, Electricity, and Magnetism, | 

Natural History, Geology, and Mineralopy....c..cccccssceecceoccceee 800 

Moral Sciences, that is, Logic, Mental, Moral, and Political 
Philosophy ........... tetasseee seeseesenssecssssores 500 


Sanskrit Language and Literature ......ccc.ccccccseseceesscccecssecccee,  BTB 
Arabic Language and Literature ...,....csccssccccssssssserscesecserceseee B78 
6,876 

3. The merit of the persons examined will be estimated by marks, according 
to the ordinary syetem in use at several of the Universities, and the numbers set 
opposite to each branch in the preceding paragraph denote the greatest number of 
marks that can be obtained in respect of it. 

4. No candidate will be allowed any marks in respect of any subject of ex- 
amination, unless he shall obtain, in respect of that subject, one-sixth of the 
number of marks set against that particular subject, 

5. The examination will be conducted by means of printed questions and 
written answers, and by eivd voce examination. | 

6. After the examination shail have been completed, the marks obtained by 
each candidate, in respect of each of the subjects in which he shall have been 
examined, will be added up, and the names of the candidates who shall have 
obtained a greater aggregate number of marks than any of the remaining can- 
didates will be set forth in order of merit; and those candidates will be ap- 
pointed to the Indian Civil Service, provided they comply with the regulations 
In force at the time for the said Service. 

7. All papers relating to the above-mentioned examination are to be sent, and 
all inquiries are to be addressed, thus :— | 

“Indian Civil Service * Tho Secretary, India Board, 
“Examination. Westminster,” 


_ iifemo.—All persons appointed to the Civil Service will be required to attend 
at the Secretary’s Office, East India House, to make the necessary arrangements 


for entering into covenant, and for giving a bond for £1000 jointly with two 
sureties for the due fulfilment of the same. 


Ci Furlough Regulations will be found at length in the India 
Register, p. xxxvii. It will be sufficient here to mention that a 
civilian may proceed to Europe on medical certificate for 15 months - 
at one time, or for 18 altogether, retaining a moiety of his pay, 
provided that does not exceed £1,000 per annum. He may also 
during his period of service, after having served seven years, 
proceed to Europe on private affairs for one year; and, again, after 


evi FUNDS AND PENSIONS. 
“. a like period of service, take furlough for another year; and, again, 
: g third time after a like period. Or he may divide his three years’ 
*  farlough into two, and take one moiety after ten years’ service, and 
the other moiety after another ten years. But, in all such cases, 
‘he must vacate his office; and, on his return, take such appoint- 
ment as may offer. An allowance, at the rate of £500 per annum, 
will be made to him for three years, while on furlough, whether on 
medical certificate, or on private affairs. Absence for one year, on 
medical certificate, is reckoned in the period of 22 years, which any 
Civilian must serve in India before he becomes entitled to the 
retiring annuity of £1000 per annum. 
Civil Retiring Annuity —The covenanted Civil servants, as long 
as they remain in the service, pay at the rate of 4 per cent, towards 
the Retiring Fund, from all their salary, except from travelling 
. allowances. This entitles them, in turn, to a retiring pension of 
£1,000 per annum, after 22 years’ service, or 25 years, including 
-furloughs. If invalided before 10 years, they receive a donation of 
£500; before 15 years, a pension of £250; before 22 years, a 
pension of £500. 

Ciml Fund for Widows and Orphans.— By subscriptions, to the 
amount of £2,500, each Civilian may secure for his widow, subject 
to various regulations, an annuity of £300; for each daughter, an 
annuity varying from £30 to £100, with a donation of £300 on 
moatriage ; and, for each son, an annuity from £30 to £100, up to 
his 21st year. | 

Military Service —The appointments for the Indian Army are 
either direct, when the nominee must have attained the age of 16, 
and be under 22 years—or, if a commissioned officer in Her 
Mojesty’s Service, under 25 years; or, to the College at Addis- 
combe, when the age must be between 15 and 18 years. For the 
Examination Rules of direct cadets, and the Regulations of the 
Military College, the India Register, p. xxvil., must be consulted. © 
Military Furlough Regulations —Every officer may proceed to 
Europe or elsewhere on furlough, for two years, after ten years’ 
service ; and, again, for a like period, after a like period of service. 
Staff appointments are not vacated for a period of six months’ 
absence. Leave, on sick certificate, is granted for 18 months, and 
this may be renewed, if requisite. 


FUNDS AND PENSIONS. 


Retiring Allowanees.—After 22 years’ service in India, an officer 
may retire on the full pay of his rank. If compelled, by ili health, 
to resign the service before this time, an officer receives from two 
to six shillings a day, according to his period of service. | 

Military Fund for Widows and Orphans.—Subject to certain 


FUNDS AND PENSIONS. evil 
regulations, for which see the Jmdia Register, the following 
annuities are attainable from the Madras Military Fund* :— | 


Table shewing the Amount of Pensions to Widows during their Widowhood, 
and to Children of each Class and Condition, 


Description of the Annultants, the Widows according to the Pension payable - 
Classes, Regimental Rank of their Husbands, the Children accord- by the Military Fund 
ing to thelr Age and the Parenta they lave lost, in England, - ~ 
Widows, Fs é. a, 
i Of a Colonel ............. be seveetvessiaaguceususasnoes senssapeeannace 235 18 9 
2 Lneutenant-Colonel ...............cccccseucnserseceesancsenssaeccee 208 16 0 
3 Major, Chaplain of 10 years’ standing, Major and Assist. | 
Chaplain 15 years’ standing..........acaeee On teensaveneuneas » I8l 11 3 
4 Captain, and Assistant-Chaplain under 16 years’ standing 136 17 6 
GH — Ltentenant ...........cseecccseceeuceveasseuseneneuscusces eteesasenenes 102 3 9. 
6 Cornet, 2nd Lieutenant, and Ensign ......... lebesasearatartene 8115 9 
Children having lost One Parent, 
1 - Under 6 yoars of age.......cccccccccsoessssenaecee. stavasressscvonse 20 0 O 
2 Between 6 and 12 years of age....c.cscccccsensscreccescacsvseaens 50 0 0 
3 <Above 12 until 21 for boys, and for girls for whom the 
donation may not have been paid.........ssccescseceauesees vw 40 0 9 
Children having lost both Parents. 
1 Under 6 years of age oo... .eecsuscocsecseuvennncess satessseonee 30 8 FH 
2 Between 6 and 12 years of age ......i.s.cccesccscessvevenceeecs 45 0 0 
8 Above 12 until 21 for boys, and for girls for whom the 
donation may not have been paid ........c..ccecaesecess we 60 0 0 


At Bombay, the following are the annuities :— 
Table shewing the Amount of Pension to Widows during their Widowhood. 


Widow of a Colonel .............c0.ccenececusssenerers tea neaeeneeeesensen 205 0 0 
Lieut.-Colonel, Member of Medical Board, or Archdeacon ...... 175 0 0 © 
Major, Superintending Surgeon, and Chaplain, above 10, or 
sistant-Chaplain above 15, years’ standing........ccseececce 145 0 0 
Captain, Surgeon, Chaplain under 10 years’, Assistant-Chaplain | 

under 15 years’, or Veterinary Surgeon after 20 years’ service 120 0 0 
Lieutenant, Assistant-Surgeon, or Veterinary Surgeon, after 

LO years’ BELVICE oo... ic eceseaseecnsueesucnsucseacssctersesascausenes 102 3 9 
Second Lieutenant, Cornet, Ensign, or Veterinary Surgeon, 

under 10 years’ SrviCe ........csceuscccacceccescescusensesaneuanan we 8115 0 

Fable shewing the Amount of Annuities payable to Children for whom 
donations have been paid, £ oe d. 
Children, without distinction of rank, if bereft of both parents, 

Under 7 years Old .........cescceceecneccausresneerasueesvanens beeeeee 30 0 0O 
From 7 to 10 years old... .cceccesscesesseeessoneceseenanavess ensanes 45 0 9 
From 10 to 18 years old woe... cee eceeseesa es ber ncaseness tenvorusaoras 60 0 0. 
If bereft of their father only, under 7 years old... §=©22-:10 07 
From 7 to 10 years old.........c.ccceccaceeeseeces Veoenet aesenesesaceeoe 30 0 0 
From 10 to 18 years old .......cccscceuvanceccvecersnecncnsgucessuens . 87 10 0 


The subjoined statements and Pay Tables have been drawn up more 
particularly with relation tothe Madras Army, now the chief Native 
Army of India, but apply generally to the Army of Bombay also. 

A Regiment of Cavalry consists of 6 troops, with 1 serjeant major, 1 quarter- 


* The Bengal Military Fund was in 4n embarraased state before the revolt, During the revols 
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master serjeant, 1 assistant apothecamy, 1 second dresser, 6 sGbahd4rs, 6 jam’ad&ts, 
“J havaldge major, 30 havaidérs, 24 néiks, | trumpet major, 6 trum oters, 1 forties 
major, 12 farriers, 2 veterinar pupils 300 troopers, 40 recruit and pension boys, 
1 second tandel, 8 regimen kars, 1 chaudhari (purveyor or clerk), 2 peons, 
6 pakhdlis (water-carriers), 5 artificers, and 2 totis (scavengers). 
_ The Horse Brigade Artillery consists of 4 Kuropean and 2 native troops, with 
1 riding master, 1 serjeant major, 1 quartermaster serjeant, 1 schoolmaster serjeant, 
‘1 orderly room clerk, 1 trumpet major, 1 farrier major, | hospital writer, 1 chaudhari, 
2 peons.—Each European troop consists of | troop quartermaster, 1 troop serjeant 
major, 1 froop quartermaster serjeant, 6 sergeants, 6 corporals, 12 bombardiers, 2 
: trumpeters, 3 farriers, 84 guers 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 4 
pakhdlis, 12 artificers.— Each Native Troop consists of 1 sibahdar, 2 jam’ad4rs, 1 
troop quartermaster, 1 troop serjeant major, 1 troop quartermaster serjeant, 3 
serjcanta, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 troop havaldar major, I drill havald4r, 1 drill 
nak, 6 havaldars, 6 naike, 2 trumpeters, 3 farriers, | veterinary pupil, 84 troopers, 
3 pakhalis, 6 recruit boys, 3 pension boys, 2 regimental Laskars, 12 artificers, 
lL fof, A Battalion of Artillery consists of 4 Companies, with 1 serjeant major, 1 
quartermaster serjeant, 1 schoolmaster serjeant, 1 drill gserjeant, 1 orderly room 
erk, I second apothecary, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 1 hospital 
writer, 1 drill corporal, 1 bugle major, 16 Laskar boys, 1 chaudhari, 2 peons, 2 
totie.—Each Company consists of 1 brigade staff sergeant, 6 serjeants, 6 corporals, 
6 bombardiers, 2 uglers, 2 half-pay buglers, 60 gunners, 2 pabhilie 12 artificers, 

Two Companies of Gun Laskars are attached to each Bat. of Eur. Art.-_Each 

Company consists of 1 sGbahdar, 1 jam’adar, 4 havéldars, 60 gun Laskars, 1 pakhadéi. 

e Golandiz Batfalion of Artillery consists of 6 sGbahd4rs, 12 jam'adars, 
i serjeant major, 1 quartermaster serjeant, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 
1 havaldér major, 1 drill havaldér, 48 havald&rs, 2 bugle majors, 12 buglers, 
1 drill n&ik, 48 naiks, 552 privates, 6 pakhdiis, 30 recruit boys, 40 pension boys, 
i6 Laskar boys, 1 second tundel, 8 regimenta] Laskars, 72 artificers, 2 tofis, 

Two Companies of Gun Laskars are attached to the Battalion.—Each Com- 
pany consists of 1 sGbahd&r, 1 jam’adar, 6 havaldars, 60 gun Laskars, 1 pakhaii. 

he Sappers and Miners consist of 9 Companies, with 1 serjeant major, 1 
quartermaster serjeant, 18 serjeants, 18 first corporals, 18 second corporals, 1 
assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 9 sibahd4rs, 9 jam’adars, 1 havald&r major, 
88 havaldars, 76 n&ikse, 18 buglers, 1,039 privates, 24 recruit boys, 24 pension 
- boys, 1 chaudhari, 2 peons, 9 regimental Laskars, 9 pakAddis, 41 artificers, 2 dofis. 

A Regiment of European Intantry consists of 10 Companies, with 1 serjeant 
major, 1 quartermaster scrjeant, 4 staff serjeants, 50 serjeanta, 40 corporals, 1 drum 
or bugle major, 20 drummers or buglers, 20 half-pay drummers or bugilers, 800 
privates, I second apothecary, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 1 hospital 
writer, 20 pakhdiis, 3 artificers, 1 chaudhari, 2 peons. 

A Regiment of Native Infantry consists of 10 Companies, with 1 serjeant 
major, 1 quartermaster serjeant, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 10 
gibahdars, 10 jam’adars, 1 havald&r major, 50 havaldars, 50 néiks, 20 drummers 
and fifers or buglers, 700 privates,* 30 recruit boys, 40 pension boys, 1 second 
tandel, 12regimental Laskars, 1 chandhari, 2 peons, 4 artificers, 10 pakhadlis, 2 totis. 

The 20th Regiment N.I. hasan additional Jam’adar to carry an honorary color. 

A Native Veteran Battalion consists of 1 serjeant major, | quartermaster 
serjeant, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 20 sibahd&rs, 20 jam’adars, 2 
drum majors, 2 havaldar majors, 80 havaldars, 80 naiks, 30 drummers, 1000 
privates, 30 recruit boys, 40 pension boys, 10 pakhalis, 2 tofte. | 

The Artillery Veteran Company consists of 6 serjcants, 6 corporale, 2 buglers,. 
10 bombardiers, 100 gunners, 2 pakAdéis. 

The Infantry Veteran Company consists of 6 serjeants, 6 corporals, 2 drum- 
mers, 160 privates, 2 pakAdlis, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 of. 

* An augmentation takes place during war, aa now, owing to the Revolt of the Bengal Army. 


. FAY AND ALLOWANCES. e1x 
TABLE A.—Pay and Allowances of the European Commissioned Officers of 
H. M’s. and H. M. I. Services at the three Presidencies, in cantonment and 
in the field; pay of Paymasters and Quartermasters in H. M’s. Service, and 
of Adjutants and Quartermasters in H. M. I, Service being shown separately. 
in Garrison or Cantonmend within 200 mites of itirect distamee from ihe eeat of Governmeni at 
Fort St. George. 









































é | 3% g 28 
=| a =| M4 Si Pas 
CORPS AXD RANK sa8 | Fe 2 : auiee 
: peo | BS; OES S| 27288 
nae | aad ma 5 BE On< 
Horse Artillery and Cavalry. R.A. P. | R|R. A. PLR | Ro A, P 
Colottel ooo... eeseesesceees 1158 7 O| .., |120 0 0 |200 '1478 7 0 
| Lieut.-Colonel ......c..cceceees . 582 10 6 |100 [120 0 0 [150 ; 95210 0 
Major .o..ecccecccsescessesseses 461 110] 80 120 0 0 j120! 781 1 10 
Captain or Surgeon ............ 306 J1 4, 560/90 0 0| 75 52111 4 
Ist Licut. or Assistant-Surgcon 194 6 0 | 00) 60 0 Of 50! 384 6 QO 
Ind Lieut. or Cornet ........ 154 15 10! 25160 0 0| 50 289 15 10 
en ( Under 3 years’ service... 182 4 5 | 30} 4713 31] 50 / 310 1 8 
& | Above ditto voce, 206: 10 0 | 30] 4718 3] 50° 334 7 3 
2 < Ditto 10 ditto ........., 23015 6) 30/4713 3} 50| 35812 9 
#6 | Ditto 20 ditto i. 267 8 0) 380); 47 13 3 | 50) 395 6 3 
> | Ditto 24 ditto ..........., 207 14.11 | 30 | 47 138 37) 60) 425 12 2 
Artillery, Engineers, Euro-— | 
pean, or Native Infantry. 
| Colonel .......cccccccsesceeesseees 1065 6 0]... ] 30 0 0 200 12995 & 0 
Lieut.-Colonel .........cccee. , 47 14 0 |L00 | 30 0 0 f150 | 827 14 0 
hE) 1 410 14 6; 80; 80 0 © [120 | 64014 6 
Artillery or Engineers, | 
Captain or Surgeon............1 267 5 0/501 ,, id | 392 5 0@ 
Lieut. or Assistant-Surgeon,.| 154 14 0; 30 . | 00) 234 14 @ 
Second Lieutenant ............ 117 10 6/ 25 60: 192 10 6 
Liuropean Native Infantry, | 
| Captain or Surgeon............ 249 1 0 | 50 . | 75! 374 1 0 
: Lieut. or Assistant-Surgeon..| 145 12 0} 30 | 50 | 223 12 06 
te, 10 ee tues sanaessssecesuesas 1107 11] 25, , . | a0 | 182 111 
Her Majesty's Cavalry, | | ! 
44 { First appointment ....... 279 8 0{450/90 0 0178! 494 8 0 
= | After 6 years’ servico . 309 15 0 | 50 90 0 O | 7a | 624 15 6 
: Ditto 15 ditto ...3....... . 310 6 0150190 0 0| 75! 655 6 O 
E.| Ditto 20 ditto .2770./""") 370 13. 0 | 50 | 90 0 0 | 72 ' 585 13 0 
A (Ditto 25 ditto wo... 401 4 0/50/90 0 0/75) 616 4 0 
.§ { First appointment ... 161 2 8/25) 60 0 0] 60 296 2 3 
ie | ater 10 years’ service 185 7 10] 25 | 60 0 6 | 50° 320 7 10 
BE {Ditto 15 ditto 0... 203-12 1/25 | 60 0 0} 60! 33812 71 
ifer Mfyesty’ s Infantry. | 
 ( First appointment ..,... ' 279 8 O| 50 . 751404 8 0 
= | After 5 years’ service ,... 309 15 0 | 50 . 74° 494 15 0 
§ < Ditto 15 ditto wo. | 840 6 0 | 50 75 | 465.6 0 
E.) Ditto 20 ditto 20007" 1370.13 0/50) 2. 1) 175 | 496.13 0 
Fi i Ditto 24 ditto ........ 401 4 0/50! ., 1. 175! 696 4 0 
.% { First appointment...,.| 164 @ 3 | 30 . | 50} 244 0 3 
Ee | ae 10 years’ service! 188 5 9 | 30 . 50 | 268 5 9 
A (Ditto 18 ditto ves 20610 0] 30) _. 60 | 28610 0 


cz PAY AND ALLOWANOES. 


TABLE A. I1.—Pay and Allowances of the above Officers in the Field and in 
Garrison or Cantonment beyond 200 miles of direct distance from the seat of 
Government at Fort Si, George. 


4 
































| mm : ¢ » Et 
. ee 2 
Convs AND RANE. Bee a5 oF @ quee 
He | | a eo tS 
ia site mq ea | soe 
| Horse Artillery and . 
| Cavalry. RK AL PIR, A P.[R, A P.| Re | Re Ae OP. 
Colonel .... cscs cceeeseee 1158 7 0 | ue vee §6(120 60 «620 [200 11478 FO 
Lieut.-Colonel ......... 582 10 0/304 6 0 120 0 0/150 }1167 0 0 
MaJOY vaccccsesacavetees 461 110/298 4 61120 0 0 (11290 | 929 6 4 
Captain or Surgeon...| 306 11 4/91 5 0/90 0 0|75| 563 0 4 
Lieut. or Assistant- 

Surgeon sessseeeeees 194 6 0! 6014 0 | 60 0 0; 40| 365 4 0 
Cornet ..cccceeees erences 164415610] 4510 6;60 0 07; 60, 31010 4 
s (Under 3 years’ 

g | service ........, 182 4 6.6014 0] 4713 3) 560) 34015 8 

f° | Above ditto ......) 206 10 0/6014 0/4718 3 /50| 865 5 8 

 \ Ditto 10 ditto .../) 230 15 6 | 60 14 0; 47.18 31 5G} 38910 9 

43 | Ditto 20 ditto .... 267 8 0; 60 14 0 | 47:13 3 | 50 | 426 3. 8 

| Ditto 25 ditto ...1 297 14 11 | 60 14 0 , 47138 3/| 50 | 45610 2 

Artiliery, Engineers, | | | 

European, or Native | 

Infantry. | | } 

Colonel ...cccccesserveaee 1065 5 0 wee nas 30 6 #0 (200 1295 6 0 

Licut,-Colonel .......-. 547 14 0 304 6 0]30 0 0 160 1032 4 0} 

Major ..ccccccecseenenes 410 14 6 228 4 6| 30 0 04120) 789 3 0 
: Artillery or Engineers. | 

Captain or Surgeon..., 267 5 O° 91 5 OF} we a, 75 | 483 10 O 

Lieut. or -Assistant- | | 

SUrPCON asaeesee ee ° 16414 0° 60 14 0 50 | 265 12 0 
Second Lieutenant ..., 117 10 6 | 45 10 6 60 | 218 5 0 
European and Native ! | 

Infantry. | 
Captain or Surgeon... 249 1 06; 91 6 O we | 15) 415 6 O 
Licut. or Assist.-Surg; 145 12 0! 6014 07 ... .. | 50 | 256 10 0 
Ensign vocsssesseereeeess 1107 111145 10 6 50 | 202 12 6 
Her Majesty 2 Cavairy. 

_ (1st appointment... 279 8 0/91 5 0/90 6 0); 75 | 68513 0 
s | alto, 5 ycars’ : 

a SOTVICC cesceceee 309 15 0 | 91 5 0:90 0 GO} 75) 666 4 O 

|B) Ditto 15 ditto... 340 6 0; 91 5 0) 90 0 O77 596 11 0 
= Ditto 20 ditto ...1 870 13 0:91 6 0/90 0 04 75 627 2 O 

Ditto 25 ditto .... 401 4 0/91 5 0'90 0 GO! 75| 657 9 9 

; First appoint- 

Ss ment......../ 161 2 8/4510 6 | 60 0 0] 50) 31612 8 

* ¢ After 10 years’ 

Bg] _ service .....| 185 7 10| 4510 6 | 60 0 0 | 50) 341 2 4 
Ditto 15 ditto... 208 12 1,45 10 6/160 0 0]40 | 359 6 7 


| nn i ical 


| PAY AND ALLOWANCES. oxi 

nn  eeeereeennnerieee 
Pay and , _| Total pay and 

: CORPS ann Rawr, indian ¥xtra Horse Tent rull Regimental 


Allowance, Bhata, Allowance, Allowanosa, 























Her Majesty's Infantry) mn. a.p.| Re. a. P| RB. A P| R | RR, A. P, 
. f ist appointment..| 279 8 O| 91 5 9 -» | 76 | 446 18 90 
g fies & years’ 

@ BOTVICe ......4, | 809 16 0/91 6 O| 1. . 1 75 | 476 4 «9 

| & } Ditto 15 ditto ...) 340 6 O| 91 6 0 + we | 75] 506 11 0 
= | Ditto 20 ditto ..) 37013 0/91 6 0 75 | 687 2 0 

Ditto 25 ditto...) 401 4 0/91 § 6 : 75 | 567 9 9 
First appoint- | 
Bk mont ......... 164 0 3/6014 GO|] ... 1. | 60] 274 14 3 

1 Ee ( After 10 years’ | 

| 5a BCTVICe 0... 188 5 9| 6014 0 50 | 299 3 9 

| Ditto 15 ditto../ 206 10 0 | 6@ l4 Q 60 {817 8 9Q 

| 





_REMAEKS.—The pay, haif hats, and gratuity of the European officers, both of H. Bs and 
H. M. I. Services, together with the non-effective allowance received by certain classes of the 
former, ate included in oné sum under the denomination of Pay and Indian Allowance, leaving 


Batra i hata, House-rent, Tentage, and Horse Allowauce to be drawn up separately according to 
5 e, 


TABLE B.—Table of Pay Proper of European Commissioned Officers of H. M:'g 
and H. M. I. Services, converted into Indian currency at 24. Odd. per rupee, 
and admissible when not in receipt of Indian or Staff Allowance. 


be a i ee oO oS ob Go 


| Ior any Month, 
ivr Masrsry’s Tuoops.— Cavalry, R. A. P 
COLONCL. oe eeeeessscieesseesvscsesescrseerevsessavasesatectavecssress sceseseece, t80 nee eee 
Preutonant-Colonel oo... ceteesseseetsccrerecne ccc . 84214 2 
Major TRUSTEE SSO R eRe eee maa NNN a Reset tne rhe e debe Em ean edb bb ane ay tertapne neues ence 286 18 9. - 
Captain oe eeeeeseeeeeneteescsentasteasiesesessseeeee » 217 6 F 
Dieutemant voce ccseeereetseretietncc cee 134 2 9 
COIN ooo. ceseesressereatecteestnetscsetsatecereactenerenee ce 119 4 3 
Adjutant {being a Lieutenant or Cornet) stteresteseresereeerencsssonsers 149 F ‘ : 
: On first appointment ........ bebsateeseauesssaseeas 186 & § 
After 5 years’ service 5.0... cccesscss 223 9 11 
Paymaster*,,....... » Ld 1) tte bu eunebensnaraaatereees 260 14 3 
»» 20 14 Ne vasteseeusersens Veeeneceuns 298 2 7 
» 25 2) ne waveaneuneyeeretnseeceuuesses 835 6 11 
On first appointment... seccceceeecscc » 126 11-6. 
Quartermaster,..... | After 10 Years’ SCLVICE oo ciiecceeceeseeesces,. wee 158 8 F 
» | 3 easaeenes thsurevasnaseveens 178 14. 4° 
On first appointment te teacessecsanegeneetacseceers 193 12 1} 
‘Alter 10 years’ service ......... tr veenecsessneas . 2238 9 11 
Surgeon Phas etree een | 3 an yeaa ee eee seteveccacceseece, 283 4 
ona 25 | cmtiment intsttssesseeenan 827 165 
7 n first OINUEICTIL ,.. ec sanearssssussesraneeaaece 126 11 
Assistant-Surgeon | After 10 years SEIVICE .e.csecceesvssuecunensvane 163 16 I 
On first appointment 0.000... cece, vos LID 4 
After 3 years’ service ...,,........ btaeeweesenees 149 1 
Veterinary Surg.t » 10 19 New aevuneevenevecueewe. vue 178 14 
5 20 ys tresssceeettecssesascerenss 223 9] 
» 25 y Hivreesstiesereesssesess 260 14 
infantry, 
Colonel.............., Leet y tars ccenetstdsasurneeenssunsenss tre esasenenseconnies es bee cea aes 
Lieutenant-Colonel ................... deeusunens te eeeneaceaees nas «. 253 7 GQ 


: afanieyt of Paymaster, Quarter-master, Surgeon, and Agsigtant-surgeon, ia the same in the 


t Veterinary Surgeons in H, 4. 1. Horse Art. and Cavalry get the same pay as here shown, 


CX PAY AND ALLOWANCES, 











MEGIOT coccccce specs enereceneesee erent aes hee seen ene nee esses eseaneeaeenea nt enas . 288 8 6 
Captain { Being a Brevet Field Officer .. sereyecenesee 202 8 O 

P eeretesesnes ” , Regimental $) kde deeeeennesenensees 2 1 4 

. Above 7 years’ SOYVICE....ccccccseeeceeeaeteeaeeuaes 11 
Lieutenant ... { Under 7 , $y anes aenweeeseseereersanansees 96 14 6 
EEMBIZT osc ssccte see cenee enue eeeeranecaaacsneatenepenen Steeeeeeenenepesanenseaen 78 4 3 
Adjutant (being a Lientenant or Emsign)...........ccccecsseeeeeseesseees 126 Il 6 

Hern Masesry’s Inpian AnMy.—Jiorse Ariiliery and Cavatry. 
Colonel .. veeee 486 11 9 [| Captain ooo eeeeeee . 219 10 8 
Lieutenant-Colonel . veaaee 340 11 Lieutcnant,........ccceeeee 134 1 4 
Major.....ccceeecsececeesaees 285 Lb 7 | Cornet wc eee ecceeseeeers 119 211 
3 Foot Artillery, Engineers, European and Native Lfifaniry. 
Colonel 20.0.0... cece cae eene 372 11 3 | Surgeon.........-..ec. ee eees 149 1 4 
Lieutenant-Colonel ...... 998 2 7 Assistant-Surgcon denenes ; 74.8 8 
Major... ..cccecccccesssseeaens 223 9 11 
Foot Artillery and Engtneers. Ey opean and Natwe Infantry. 

Captal ....csssesescerseeees 171 6 10 | Captain .......... eee eee 149 1 4 
First Lieutenant ......... 85 11 Licutemaut,....ccsaccseneees 74° 8 8 
Second Licutenant ...... 79) 7 OF | Bmsign oo. ccceesecevee sees 60 9 0 


TABLE Cl. STAFF PAY. 


—_—————————— — - son one —-- os - oe ae ee ee eee eee ee  - — - - 


| 


























2 na Sg: 8 | . 
; a = a a 5 
REGIMENTAL STAYT—HER MAJESTY’S INDIAN ARMY. | _ gs re | gf ie 
| £ (€3)s2/88| 5s 
1 | O< | Ra] on! me | 
ADIUTANTS. | | | 
European Regiment, or Huropean Foot Artillery, | | | 
or Seppers and Miners.* | | 
Adjutant and Quartermaster, combined appoint-- R. Ay RB. } BR. | R. | Be A, 
TONE vesssccsescssecsssuseesscecesecsesss sesseesseess 122 0| 65 | 30 | 30 | 237 0 
Horse Avtitlery and Cavabry. | 
Adjutant See eeseduepeeenesddesedbecdeeeed artis tesucerans | 92 7; 565 | 80 ! 30 | 207 7 
Engineers, | | 
Adjutant (consolidated pay) ...... ese cee i uae 137 0 
Golandaz, 1.c., Native Artillery, or Native | 
dnfantry. | | | 
Adjutant 2... cece ccceseeeeeeeneeee eee saeeeeeoanees ' 92 7) 40 | 30 | 30 $192 7 
Detachments of not less than awtng of a Brigade : | 
Horse Artillery, or wing of a Battalion of | 
oof Ariitiery, or wing of a Legunent of | | 
Cavalry or Infantry. : 
Adjutant. ..cccccccevsecseeees combined on} | 
(Juartermaster ...cccseceee consolidated 181 6 
Paymaster ........cceeeeeee .} pay , 
QUARTERMASTERS AND INTERPRETERS. 
: Luropean dieqiment. | 
Quartermaster and Interpreter ........csceeresen eee 62 0| 55 | 30 | 80 1177 0 
Horse Aritlery, Gotanddz, Cavalry, or Infantry | 
Regiment. | 
Quartermaster and Interpreter ............:.00008 . 620| 401 30]... 1182 0 


| 


* In the Sappers and Miners, the Adjutant draws Staff pay—@12z. 74.; Quartermaster and 
Interpreter, 1378. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCHS, exit. 


TABLE D.--GENERAL STAFF. 




























































; : =. EF | 
APPOINTMENT, es 8 Be EEE 53 4 
Ba 1m ef Si a a 
Commander--in-Chief 
(if Member of Coun-| pn. a. ¥.] Rp. R. A R, | BR. A. P, 
CU) @ ceccceceeececceus, 6941 5 8], vee 280 17221 6 8 
Ditto (not Member 
Of ditto) ¢ .uel5818 8 2 |... 5316 8 2]. 
Ditto Provineial,e .../1300 0 0. ; 1300 0 .0 
Commander of the | 
Forces, ¢ .,.,. beveeas 875 0 OT , 875 0 0 
Commandant of Ar- ; : 
fillerys Qonsssereseee 1260 0 0 | 30 asin 1280 0 Of: 
Adjutant-General* ¢ | 1867 0 
Qr’-nastor-Gencral sf 1940 9 0 | 69 (708 4 2000 0 | 
Deputy ditto, 2 ....,.... 539 6 4,7) 60/ 2... 699 6 4 
Assistant, a’... 263 010 | 60 " 323 010] 
Deputy-Assistant, 6...) 175 0 0 | 60 235 0 0 
Aide-de-Camp to | 
_ Governor or Com- 
_velonder-in-Chicf, &..| 149 9 8 | 60 209 9 8 
Ditto to-General Offi- | 
ccr on the Staff, a ...1 149 9 30 179 9 8 
Assistant Adjfutant- ‘ 
General Artillery, @/ 263 0 101 60 | (260 0 0) 323 9 10 
| Auditor-Gencral (Mili-, 
TARY) © seeeseeeeeeeeel2916 10 81... [C4667 00}... 2916 10 8 
Deputy ditto, 2... 700 0 0] 700 0 0 
, Assistant ditto, & ....,. 390 0 0 | 350 0 0 
| Second Assistantdo,, 6| 980 9 9 | 77 ene 280 0 0 
‘ Bagrage Master in the | 
Pleld, @ 0.00.0... | 350 O OF oo. +. | 880 O° 0 
Deputy ditto, @......,.. 890 09 Ort oo, - | 360 0 0 
; Barrack Master at | 
| Madras, @ ............, 456 2 46 185+} 676 2 10 
| Brigade Major in the | 
Field, @ coccceeccecee.. 124 0 0: 60 . .. | 244 0 
Ditto Bengalir, or | 
H. M. troops, 8...... I24 0 Of GO ». | 244 0 Q 
Brigadier, 1st class, 2/1000 0 0 | 30 .. (L070 0 0 
: 21, @| 750 0 0 | 30 . 1800 0 0 
| . 8d, «6d | 500 0 0 p80] a, .. | 550 0 0 
: Commissary-Gencral,e|2189 7 9 (71038 144)! ... 7 0. f2189 7 9 
| Deputy ditto, @...,,..., }1063 10 11 | beens .. {1063 10 11 
Assistant ditto, @ ...,,. | 709 15 8°, , 709 16 § 
| De ufy-Assistant do.@| 35¢ % 109 |. sae 306 2 10 
| Sub-Assistant ditto, f] 181 2 16 |. , 18! 2 16 
Temporary Assistants | 150 0 0 


J ditto, a ee ee es lad G #) 
i] 

* Whon not provided with public olive, draws office rent, 178. 84. per mensem, 
T Por care of Civil Guildings, 





| CE1Y | PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 








































a] 8. ace 
APPOINTMENT f 2 gee 5 ce 25 r 
' a a og me & 
#2; ge! 52° EPBi sa) 2 
( Officers under rank 
of Generals,com-| BR. A. P.[ Re | BR. A P| R. AS BR. ] Re A, P. 
Mmanding, ¢ ...... 12500 0 90 ‘ - 2500 0 0 
“Assist. - Adjutant- 
General, @ ...... | 263 0 101 60 ws une «((2050=~««C«wia‘ (SS ZB OD 
Ditto Qr.-raster-, 
General, @ ......, 263 0 10 | 60 170 493 0 10 
Deputy - Assistant! 
Adjut.-General,a! 143 15 11 | 60 100 303 15 11 
Ditto Qr.-master-| 
General, @ ..... | 143 15 11} 60 117 8 $21 7 11 
Brigade Major, | 
Malabar and 
Kanara, @ ....., 143 15 11 | 60 | 42 1 246 16 11 
Fort Adjutant of Fort 
St. George, &........., 289 0 0 | 30 i 310 0 0 
Ditto of Cantonment,d 70 0 O07; 30 . 35 | 135 0 0 
General Officcr on the | | 
Staff, ¢ ...cecseeseee 3883 5 41. | | $333 6 4 
ag { Deputy - Inspector; | 
oy General of Hos-' | | 
Ze} pitale, A......... 2150 0 O77... (214 OO .. |... 12150 0 0 
7 Ditto Adjutant- | | | 
| General, ¢ ..... 1444 7 38 | we (8 8 0}/ ... | w [1454 7 9 
: ; | Ditto Qr.-master-, | 
an General, ¢ ...... 1454 7 Gi... (B87 8 OJ) u. 1454 9 
ly oint Agent for pur- ‘ | 
‘ chase of Remount | ! 
Horses for Madras | : | 
and BombayArmies,a 70915 8] &i me 799 156 8 
Judge Advocate-Gen. 41000 0 0 | GO (827 0 0)) 2. | 1060 0 @ 
Deputy ditto, @......... | 350 0 0 to 1628 ... | 402 8 0 
Ordnance Commissary,21000 0 O07; ... 1(500 0 O)) ... 1000 0 9 
Ditto Superintendent | ! 
Gun Carriage Manu- | 
factory, bw... pease .| 700 0 O10. (300 0 O)| ... 700 0 
Ditto Director of Artil- | 
lery Depot, @........, 450 0 0 ! we 108 | 555 0 0 
Ordnance Commnissary,d) 350 0 0]... | see | nee 350 0 4 
Deputy ditto, bemg a | ! 
ommissioncd Ofk- | 
COM, E viessceseteressaee 250 0 Of | ves jase j vee | 250 0 0 
Assistant ditto, ditto | | | 
Gitto, @ ....cececeseens 200 0 0)... | . we . | 200 0 0 
Deputy Assistant Com- ! 
_, mmiseary, ditto ditto,d) 120 0 Of ... | as 120 0 0 
wate ee Pe em tee (if | 








PAY AND ALLOWANCES, . Oxy 





























I 
S| 4 eld. | 
| APPOINTMENT e : et BS - | 
. 5 o ey = a 
: 3g gs| fs |BEea| 3 
| Ordnance Inspector, if] RB, A. P.| RK. A. P,| BR. [R.A] BR. A, OP. 
| nota Field Officer, 4) 100 0 0 “ | 42 /...]142 0 0 
i Officer Commanding | , 
Nilgiri Hills, 2......1400 0 0] 0.4, 20 | 420 0 0 
Ditto General Depét | | 
of Kuropean Pen- | : 
| sloners, Gudalar, &| 200 OF. | 1 15 | 215 0 90 
2 Paymaster, Madras, & |1000 0|.. (1000 0 Oa. 1006 0 8 
| Ditto Out-station, Lat 
| class, @ woe. ccccseeees 600 0 6)... | Fae | oe | 600 0 0 
Ditto ditto, 2nd class, zZ/ 400 0 0 | wee | I see .. | 400 6 0 
| Deputy ditto, Ist class,¢ 300 0 GO, | | .. | 300 0 96 
_ | Ditto ditto, 2nd class, d) 200 0 0! . , je fae | 200 0 0 
| Persian Interpreter at | | 
J Head Quarters, 2...) 350 0 0; 60 uae | . | 410 0 6 
; Secretary to Com- | | : 
| mander-in-Chief, ¢..., 891 8 7 | 60 '(160 0 Ou. |. 1 951 8 7 
‘ Ditto to Provincial : } | | 
! GittO, © veecsecerevnene 445 12 4 | 30 | io. | 47512 4 
‘Staff Officer at St. | | | ° 
| Thomas's Mount, 61207 0 0 | aa! - | 207 G6. 0 
i Ditto at Palaver am, | ! | 
| Singapur, and Moul- : | | ! 
| Mein, @ oe eeceeeeees 60 0 0) | } fa. | 60 0 Of 
| Ditto at Punamalli, @| 60 0 0 | | | | 66 0 0 
Ditto at Tirnpatiir | i : 
(Tripassore), d ...... es so |...) 36 0 0 
; Ditto at Stations of one | 
or more corps, @...,., eee ee 26 |... | 25 0 0 
Ditto at inferior Sta- | 
| FONE, @ Leeeeeccuesaees : , 10 bes id 6 4 
super intendent of Pow. | | | 
der Manufactory, 4.../1000 0 0°... a: 136 8 O)) ... | 4. (1000 0 9 
Ditto of Family Pay- | “lee | 
| ments and Pensions,é; 600 0 0 (795 0 0) .| 600 6 06 
Ditto of Cadets, 3....,.. 110 0 90 aa , be 4. 8; 204 8 9G 
REMARES, 


a Exclusive of pay and full regimental allowances, 

6 Exclusive of pay and ordinary regimenta? allowances, 

¢ Exclusive of pay proper, but including full regimental allowancas. 

d@ Exclusive of pay and allowances, according to rank and station. 

ée In addition to pay and allowances, ifa & Major- General commanding & division. 


FS Tyegoro Yew Ie an eae Ct ~-s™mie 


exvi PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 


TABLE E.—CIviL STAFF. 
Salaries Paid and Audited in the Civil Department, 














5 an 
. o eo & 1 
APPOINTMENT, = q Ze ee | rc 
re | Sa ees | & 
R A P| RA |B AP OR AP 
Assistant Assay Master, @ ...... 350 0 06 | ves cea [vee eee | 8500 0 OF 
Do. to Government Agent at | | 

Karnill, @......cccuseeeeseearenes 900 6 0] {481 6) |... ... | 200 0 0 

Do, in Ganjam, d.cj.jccees _| 658 5 4 esi 3 ve ane 600 6 4 : 
.| Agent for suppression of Meriah | 

Sacrifice and Female Infanti- | 

cide in Orissa, d .....esseaeeee 2000 0 0 [fy 500 ® ss ae 2000 0 0 
Principal Assistant do., d ...... 900 0 O {7250 0 | 500 0 0 
Assistant do., @ c.csscsescescanees 600 0 6 [(7250 8) ; 600 O O 
Gavernment Agent at Chep&k,f| 625 0 O} .. 4. | 625 O 
Mar&thi Tranclator to Govern- d 

ment, 2.....++ tesenveoeeas beveees 300 0 0 300 0 0 
Mint Master, @ ..ccrectessseneeee! 1750 0 6 1750 0 90 | 
Police Magistrate, d .......2....{1000 0 0 1000 6 6) 
Resident at Tiruvankodu (Tra-; 
vancore) and Kachhi (Cochin) @)2800 0 0 . 2800 0 0 
Secretary to Government Mili- | 

tary Department, c,...........,2000 0 0 . ' 2000 Oo 
Deputy do., @ .....ccensceseu sees 600 0 0 600 0 0 
Do. Private to Governor, @ "60 OG 0 , 1600 0 O 
Do. Military to Governor, d...1000 0 0 1000. 0 0 
Do. College Board and Uni- 7 

VOPSIEY fo creeecsssseeeneneeeenees 500 0 0 vee Lace vee | 500 0 0 
Superintendent Magnetic Ob- 

BEEVALOTY, 8 ..csceesrere peesenens 500 0 0 va {ove ee | 800 0 0 
Do, of Roads ......-.-ssvees 1250 0 Of} 4. we |e. . 1280 0 0 
Do. first Assistant ...... e; 400 0 0 Y 93 0) |... ... | 406 O 0 
Do, second do. .....e.ccscesas 300 0 0 | (293 0} |. 300 0 0 

{ Surveyor-Gencral in charge of : | 
~ BULVCY, Carsesseeerees avuneneees 0 O ... 43 14 0) 393 14 0 
| Do, attached to a Survey, @ ...; 180 0 0 , (24 9 4 204 9 4 | 
te 
REMAEES. 


a Exclusive of Pay and full Regimental Allowances. 

} Exclusive of Pay and Ordinary Regimental Allowances, 

e Exclusive of Pay Proper, but including full Regimental Allowances, 
ad Incinding Pay and full Regimental Allowances. 

e Pay Audited in Military Department. 


f Wher held by a Military Officer, not otherwise entitled to Pay and Military Allowances, 
the Salary is Consolidated and includes these. 


g Travelling Alowances paid only when absent from Head Quarters on Duty. 
' A Fentage at 4z, per diem to Civil Engineer, and 3m, to an Assistant do, while actually 


' tnder canvass. 


i When held by Mili Offieer, not otherwise entitled to Pay and Allowances, he receives 
only Pay or Subsistence in Military Department. 
3} Fixed Tent Allowance, 


k Extra Tontage at 2g, 10a. per diem only white on Cirouit on Duty. 


A VOCABULARY OF INDIAN WORDS 


USED IN THIS BOOK, 


[A. signifies Arabic: H. Hindtistani or Ilindt; K, Kanaresa; Mal. Malayalam; MM, Marathi F 
My. Malay; P, Peraian; 8, Sanskrit; Tel, Telugu; Tur, Turkish; T. Tamil, ] « 


~ AukAm, A. pl. of Awkm, “ orders.” 

Amin (Ameer), A. commander, * a title of princes and nobles, as, the Amirs of — 
Sindh, 

ANA ann H. the 16th part of a rupee, or about three half-pence. 

Anpona, Mal, the 10th class of Nairs, who are potmakers by profession. 

. UANAKATT {Anicut), Tel. adda, ‘* hotween,” kattu, “to bind,” a dam or embank- 

ment. 

Rani, A. a tree of the tamarisk kind. 

‘gauAvur, P . “braye,” “chivalric;” 2 title of honor among Muhammadans. 

| BarRA (Budge row), Hf. a large, round-bottomed boat, without a keel. 

Baman, § the 5th incarnation of Vishnu im the shape of a dwarf, 

Banoua (Bungalow), H. a thatched house, the name usually applied to the houses 
of the English in India, and to the louses for travellers built by Govern- 
ment on the public roads. ; 

Bigam (Begum), Tur. a lady of rank, a queen or princess. 

Buda (Batta), i. additional allowance to public servants or soldicrs employed on 
special oy 

Bauman, 8. indd of the first, or priestly caste. 

Buppust, S. a 2 worshipper of Buddh, or Sakya Muni, who died a.p. 548, 

Bazan, P. a market, or market- place, 

Casrz, class, sect, corruption of the Portuguese easta or race. 

CATAMARAN, T. katte, “to bind,” maram, “a tree,’ a log-raft on which the 
natives of Madras paddle through the surf. 

CuakrA, 8. a discus, the quoit of Vishnu. 

Cuausan, 8. Hindi dice. 

CHARNADU, Mal, the 3rd class of Nairs, who are accountants. 

Cudwaprt, Tel. a native rest-house for travellers, 

CHINNA-KUNDAKA, L. a kind of native harrow. 

Cuourtry, an English corruption of Chawadi, qv. 

CHUNAM, S. an English corruption of H. chimd, from 8. ehurnak, lime, a plaster 
or mortar made of shells of a remarkable whiteness and brilliance. 

CompounD, My. an enclosure. <A corruption of the Malay word, Kampong. 

Dacuora or Dangor, 8. deh, “the body,” gup, ‘to hide,” a circular structure 

inside Buddhistic cave temples, supposed to contain the ashes or relics of 
Buddha, and occupying the place of our altars. 

DARBAR (Durbar), YP, a royal court, an audience or levee. 

Duaram SALA, 8, dharma, “justice,” “piety,” and shdld, “a hall;” a place 
of accommodation for travellers and pugrims. 

Diwan, P. “a royal court,” ‘+a minister ;" especially the chief financial minister. 

Deve, 8. an English corruption of durga, “a fort.” 

Dusasy, 8. do, “two,” bhagha, “language ; ” one who speaks two languages, an 

| interpreter. 


f 
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Faxin, A. ‘poor;” a religious man, who has taken the vow of poverty. 

Gana, 8S. an attendant of Shiva. 

Ganisua, Tel. a measure of grain = 400 mark4ls, or 185-2 cubic ft., or 9860 1b. 
avolrdupois. | 

GuAr (Ghaut), S. ghatta, ‘a landing place,” ‘steps on a river side;”’ a mountain 
leading up, like a step, to a tableland. 

Gorura, 8. from gup, “to preserve;” a town gate. 

-GuMAsutan, P. an agent. 

Hammar, A. a bearer of a palki. 

HavALpAnr, H. an officer in native reriments corresponding to our sergeant. 

. Hém, 8. sacrifice. 

' Huggan (Hookah), A. a pipe. 

Hoztr, A. The royal presenec, a respectful term apphed to collectors, judges, or 
other high officials. 

Iuavas, T. a tribe in Tinnevelli and 8. Tiruvankodu (Travancore). 

JAGin, P. a tenure by which the public revenues of an estate or district were ~ 
granted to an individual, with powers to collect them, and pdmunister the . 
gencral affairs of the place. 

Janzam, T. the thread worn by br&ahmans as a caste distinction. 

Jam’apAn, A. a native officer next to a Sibahdar, and corresponding to our 
heutenant 

Kacueni or Kacunari, H.M. a court or office for public business. 

-KAtam, T. a discase affecting the tobacco plant. 

KAropi, M. a wild tribe inhabiting the Sabyadri range. 

Kuan, A. a title of nobility answering to our “ lord.” 

Kuanpt (Candy}, M. a measure of weight and capacity: m Madras = 500 lb. ; 
in Bombay, 560 1b. 

Kuinp, M, a parrow pass between mountains. 

Kit’ apar, A. the commander of a fort. 

KimkuwArk (Kimeob), P. silk stuff interwoven with gold and silver. 

Kiztim, Mal. the highest class of Nuairs. 

Kouis, M. a caste in the Konkan and Gujarat, whe are fishermen, watermen, and 
robbers. : 

. Koranam, T. a palace. 

, Kuppag, A. a dome. 

Kvuxi (Cooly), T. and Tur, a day lahurer. 

Kumnt, M. a farmer, a farm laborer. 

LAgu (Lac), 5. the number 100,000. 

LAr or Larit ‘a pillar;’? ancient Hind@ pillars on which inscriptions were set 
opin an old and obsolete character, 

Maa, 8. agarland, 

Man (Maund), H, a weight, varying in differcnt parts of India, Tn Bombay it 
is 251b.; in Bengal, since 1843, 872 Lb. 

ManparaM, 8. an open pavilion or porch in front of a temple. 

Massunau, T. a boat sewed together, used for crossing the surf at Madras. 

Monsoon, A. a corruption of the A. aawaim, ‘*a season;” applied now to the 
periodical rains in India. 

Mortt, T. a Toda village. 

Maudxs, M. alow caste in the Bombay Presidcucy. 

Muswar, T. a low caste in Malabar. 

Munani (Moonshee), A a writer, a scerctary, @ teacher of languages. 

Munsir, A. a native judge of the ord class, 
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NavpaT KHANAn, A, the guard-room, the chamber over a gateway, where j : 
_ band is stationed, 
Niavis, Mah. an outcast tribe of Malabar. : 
NiAm, A, an arranger; a title of the prince whose capital is HaidarAb&d in the — 
Dakhan. 
NowaAs, A. this word means lit., « deputies,” being the pl. of nub, a deputy.” 
It is now a title of governors. | | 
Pacopa, P, an Anglican corruption of the P. word but-kadah, “an idol temple: * 
also a com = 32 rupees, called by the natives Aén, but deriving its appel~ 
lation of pagoda from its showing a temple on one face, oo 
PAt-au, T. the priests of the Toda tribe, lit. “* milkmen.”’ . 
PAurGAr (Polygar), T. Tel, a shareholder, a landed proprietor. A title of hative ._ 
chicfs in the Madras Presidency. a 
Pavanauren, H. an Anglican corruption of the word palsi, a sedan in which 
persons of rank are carried on men’s shoulders, : 
Pan, 8. theleat of the betel tree. 
Pansis, P, a caste who worship the Deity under the emblem, fire. 
Pauwadnis, H. people of low caste. ) 3 
-PE-KoviL, T. “ devil-temple,” a hut dedicated to the worship of the spirits of . 
dead men. . 
Prons, H. an Anglican corruption of the word piyddah, “footman.” . 
PesukArs, P. an agent. In Bengal, the native officer under a judge, next to the~ 
Sarrishtaddr in rank, 
PesuKasu, P. tribute, an offering from an inferior to a superior, = 
Prsnwd, P, the prime ministers of the Réjas of Satér4, who afterwards became. 
the supreme chiefs of the Maratha nation. - 7 
Pe’ra, Tel. a native town or suburb, 
PHATEMAR, ie Hz, *‘a letter carrier,” a sailing vessel common on the W. ecast : 
| of India. _ 
Purns, T. the Tuda name for the stone circles on the Nilgiris. : 
Prox, H. a corruption of the word paisa, a copper coin, of which 64 go to a rupee, 
Pin, P. old, a Muhammadan saint. : | 
Ras, 8. a Hinda king or prince. 
Ramosis, §. a tribe in the Dakhan who aro watchmen and thieves, 
RAnf, 8. the wife of a Raja, a queen or princess, 
Rarn, 8. a chariot. 
RecimMenrpArs, E. and P. a commissioned native officer in the Maistr Horse. 
RisALaupin, A. a native taptiun of a troop of horse, 
Ryor, A. an Anglican corruption of the word r’atyat, a subject, a peasant. 
Sapr Amin, A. 2 native judge of the highest class: 
Sapp ‘ADALAT, A. the Supreme Court af Justice in India for trying appeals. 
SAmiz, A. lord, a title applied to English gentlemen in India. 
AKTI, 8. a goddess, the personified power of a deity. 
SAMBARANT, T. frankincense. 
SARPESHK ARS, P. a non-commissioned officer in the Maistir Horse. 
SARZAFARDARS, P. a commissioned offirer in the Muaistir Horse, 
Sati (Suttec), 8. the burning of a widow with her deceased husband. 
SHAn, P. a king, the title usually applied to the King of Persia. : 
Suénaus, T. a tribe in Tinnevelli and the extremes S. of India, who are palm 
tree climbers by profession, : 
SuaNnku, §. a shell, the large shells which are blown as horns by the Hindis. 
SHoua, Lf. a patch of jungle, a wooded dell, 
Suupra, 8. the 4th or lowest caste of Hindds. 
SrpAui (Sepoy), P. a native soldicr, one of a sipdh or army. 
SHIBANDI (Scecbandvi). Moan anviliany « actdte. east) se 
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S¢rdeuar, 8. a epecies of fruit. 

Sdémaz, A. o province. 

| « Sdpanpin, A. a governor of a province, a native military officer corresponding 
to a captain. 

TansitpAn, A. a native collector of revenue. 

TAj, P. a crown, the name of a magnificent mausoleum at ‘Agra. 

TALUK, or more propery te’ allukah, a Gistrict, a division of a province, 


- Tanan Narmar, 


the 9th class of the N airs, who are tailors by profession. 
Tarr, H. the post, delivery of letters. 


Tanagon, T. the 11th class of the Nairs, who are weavers. 


TatTri, M. matting, especially of bamba. 


- TpRreis, T. the temples of the Tuda or Toda tribe. 
remarkable tribe on the Nilgiri Hilis. 


Topas, T. a 


TosvLtis, T. tomb quagmires on the Nilgiris. 


. atom 


' Punpat, A 
VAzirn, A, a 


prime minister. 


" Vrrdna, 8. a cell, an apartment in a monastery. 
Virariam, T. the 4th class of Nairs, who are farmers. 
Vimanwa, 8. a sacred vehicle or shrine. 
WALLAKATRA, T, the 7th class of Nairs, who are barbers. 
‘Warwatera, T. the 8th class of Nairs, who are washermen. 
a wild tribe in the N. Konkan. 
Warraxatta, T. the 5th class of Nairs, who are oulmakers, 
‘Worz, K. Indian steel. 
| ZavanvArs, A. a non-commissioned officer in the Maisir Horse. 
_ ZaminpAr, P. a janded proprietor. 
~ Zrapz, T. a low caste in Malabar. 
‘41'4 (Zillah), A. a provinee or tract, constituting the jurisdiction of a circuit 


WAnart, M. 


judge. 


The following abbreviations are used in the Routes given in this book :— 


—B. Bungalow 
B&O 


. GY co vceveeanee 


BB. .cescsssnees 
B.T. Cos 


+ gétteaebae sia 


Seat aeT ee 


BeFFS ESSERE SH 


Properly Bangla. 

Bangla and ‘Pappal or 
4 native post-office. 

Division of the arm 

Dharam Salé, a native 
| house of accommoda- 

tion for travellers. 

East India Company. 

Kast. 

Furlong. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

Mile. 
( Properly Nala or nélah, 
1‘ water-course.”’ 


-_ fe pete 


eribepe heed 


phat tine 


REPEC ES 


Cross two nalas (nullebs). 
North, 
Page. 
Post-cfiice. 
Road. 
River. 
River left bank. 
Right bank. 
Rupees. 
Royal Asiatic Society. 
South. 


SECTION I. 


MADRAS. 
Preliminary Information. 


1. TERRITORIAL Dtvisions — CoLLectorates — PoruLtation — REVENUE. — 
?. Monsoons — CLimate.—3, GoveRnMENT — CrviL Orricers — ARMY.— 
4. Oprects or INTEREST To THE TRAVELLER — Natura. Propvcrs,— 
6. ARCHITECTURAL AND PrictunxEsaue Tours, - 


1, TERRITORIAL DIVI8SIONS—-COLLECTORATES —POPU LATION—-REVENUE, 


Tue Madras Presidency may be conveniently considered as consisting of five 
‘divisions, according to the present distribution of the army. These are:— 
1. Central Division, comprehending Guntir, Nellar, Chengalpatt, N. Arcot, 8. 
Arcot. 2, The N. Division, comprising Ganjam, Vish4kpatanam (Vizaga- 
patam), R&ajamahendri, and Machlipatanam (Masulipatam}. 3. The 8. 
Division, or Salem, Koimbatar, Trichinapalli (Trichinopoly), Tanjar, Madura, 
Tinnevelli, and the territory of the Raji of Travancore, 4. The Maisdr Division 
extending over the province of the same name, Malabar, and Kanara. 6. The 
Ceded Districts Division, embracing Kadapa, Ballari, and Karnal. Besides these, 
Madras troops are employed in two portions of the Bengal Presidency, thus 
forming-—-1, The Sagar Division, lying to the N. of Nagpur, and comprising the 
British districts of Stigar, J abalpur, Hushangébad, Seoni, Dumoh, Narsinghpur, 
Baitul, Ramgarh, and Soh4jpur, as well as some Native States, 2. The Pogu 
Division. To these are to be added the Niz&m’s territory and that of Nagpur, in 
both of which subsidiary armies are maintained; and which, as being, guoad 
military matters, governed by Madras, as well as on account of their geographical 
situation, are best included under the Madras Presidency. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that they are usually assigned to Bengal, to which, as far as civil 
administration is concerned, they belong. 

The total area of this Presidency is 355,846 sq. m., reckoning the British terri- 
tory (as per table}-at 184,077 sq. m.; the Nizam’s dominions at 95,337; and 
Nagpur at 76,432. 

The following is a table of the Collectorates in the Madras P. taking them in 
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“TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS. 








| Sect. A. 


their order from N.E, to 8.W. The names in Italics are those of protected States, 
more or less subject to British dominion :~— 


i 








NO, NAME, Aa we | POPULATION. | piyrs. | wer REV. | oF 
COLLEC, 
| 1 | Ganjam ve . 6,758 926,930 | 4 | £142,366 | £16,847 
§ — | SAYDUT Loc e acca 13,041 391,230 | -s 
2 | Vishakpatanam...... | $,690 | 1,254,272 | 'e 161,006: [2.124 
| 8 | Rajamehendri ......; 4,601 | 1,012,036; A | 247,326! 217303 
4 | Machlipatanam ... | 4,711 520,866 | 130,118 | 13,522 
| 5 | Guntar and Palnad | 4,762 | 670,083 / , | 208,787 | 90,258 
61 Nellfir ....cccccseecss | 7959 935,690 | .E 246,409 24,899 
7 | Chengalpatt ......... | 2,717) 683,462] “| 147,751} 17,138 
| inclu ing Madras | 27 720,000 | 4 169,843 | 19,012 
8 | N. Arcot ci..ceeseees 6,580 | 1,485,873 | 8 | 234,553 1 19,604 
1 9 | S. Arcot... cee | 5,020} 1,006,005 | © | 297,111 | 22,718 7 
| 10] Ballari .. oo. eccccy 32,101 | 1,229,599 ai | 284,717 | 21,800 
| 11} Kadapa we | 13,298 | 1,451,921 |S 2.E} 230,245 | 17,936 
12 | Karnal ...,.......0..5 | 3,278 273,190 }O5! 83,778 | 11.788 
1 13 | Salem......ccecceneeess 7,499 | 1,195,377 201,643 | 17,819 
| 14 | Koimbatar ......,.. 8,151 | 1,153,862 . | 259,491 | 19.438 
18 | Trichinapalli........ . | 2,922 709,196} §& | 141,782! 11, 517 
|| Pudukéta 1,165 61,745 | 72 
16 | Tanjar ....... 3.781 | 1,676,086 5 482,101 } 45,675 
17 | Madura & Dindigal : 138,645 |] 1,756,791 : 249,794 | 15,696 
| 18 | Tinnevelli........... . 0,482 | 1,269,216 | @ 282, 930 22, 046 
— | Kurg vicccciccscceee 2.116 135,600 
| Maistre 80,886 | 3,460,696 | .. 
119] Malabar....eeccccsese 6,050 | 1,614,909 | ¥ 260,478 | 28,857 
90 1 Kanara .o..ccsccescses 7,162 | 1,056,333 | 2A 278.758 29.310 
i | COCR ivecacseseeee 1,988 288,176 | = 
| 
i | Travancore ......,.. | 4,722 | 1,011,824 
|.— french Territory ... | 185 171,217 
Total wc. 184,077 | 28,222,185 
| | 1) Nizim’s dominions. | 95,387 | 10,666,080 1,550,000 
/ 2 ‘Nagpur bh eddaneneesees 76,432 | 4,650,000 
_ ——— | 
|_| Grand Total ... |355,846 | 43,538,265 ty 


ee eee: 


OF the Collectorates, Ganjam, Vizagapatam, and Karnal a are Non- Regulation 
provinces; the rest are subject to the Government Negulations In Matters of law 
_and finance, 

* Taken fromthe Revenue Board's Report for the Faslf year 1262=1852-8. Since that year 
in consequence of drought, the revenue has somewhat failen. The charges of collection 


comprise the salaries of collectors, Tahsilddirs, and other Revenne servants; but not the ex- 
penditure of the districis in the Judicial, Milltary, or Public Works Departments. There ara 


- 


| Madras” = covennwent—crvm ovricers—anny. | 3 


An analysis of the Revenue supplies the following particulars :— 





Land Tax cessscesssssseeses £3,445,716 | Post-Office .....cccccs. teesee 41,392 
AbMri .......0000 seeeeeeeeuee 221,431 | Marine...cccccccccceccesesecce 7,962 
S4ir Tax on Personal Pro- | Judicial Fees and Fines... 14,053 
PETTY os ececsceseeeeserees 25,597* | Subsidies {from Maisir, 

Muhtarifah Taxon Trades 110,237 | Travancore,and Cochin) $44,643 
DEAMPS.....cecseceececeneenane 50,185 ; Interest on Rey. Arrears 33,227 | 
CUBLOMB oo. ce ee eeee een eee 100,931. Miseel. Civil Receipts...... 38,183 
Tobacco {abclished) ...... 8,958 | Do. in Revenue Depart. ... 6,880 
te 480,214 | —— 
Mint..........ccceessessccenes 9.893 Total ... £4,934,409+ 


2. MONSOONS—CLIMATE. 


The whole of the Madras P. is situated within the tropies, extending from. 
Cape Komorin in lat. 8° 4° to Nagpur in lat. 21°10’, The climate, therefore, 
may be gencrally described as exceedingly hot, intensely so in the provinces, where . 
the Monseons are slight and short in duration, as in the Ceded Districts and in 
the Collectorates of the N. Diy. The S.W, Mensoen, commencing about April, 
thoroughly cools all the W. coast of the Madras P., ie, the provinces of © 
Travancore, Malabar, and Kanara, as well os part of Koimbatér and Maisar ; 
but the W. Ghats prevent its beneficial effects from being much felt further 
ntand. On the other hand the N.E. Monsoon, which commences in Oct., is 
neither so strong nor so lasting, and hence the greater heat of the E, provinces, 
which are principally dependent upon it for rain. From the middle of Nov. till 
March is the best season for travelling, 


3. GOVERNMENT—CIVIL OFPICERS-~ARMY, 


The Government of Madras is vested in a Governor and 3 members of Council, 
of whom the Commander-in-Chief is onc. The other 2 are civilians. There 
have been 69 Governors since the time of Sir W. Langhorne in 1672. Of these 
the most distinguished were—Lord W, Bentinck, 30th Aug., 1803 ; Sir G. Barlow, 
24th Dee., 1807; and Sir T. Munro, 10th June, 1820. There are 3 Secretaries ; 
the Chief Secretary, who, with 1 deputy, manages the Political, Public, and Fudterat 
Department ; the Secretary of the Revenue and Publie Works D., to whom a 
deputy will probably be assigned, and has been applied for; and the Secretary of 
the Afilitery D., assisted by 1 deputy. There are 186 Civilians, of whom, on an 
average, about 49 are applied in exclusively judicial duties; 94 arc collectors of 
revenue, and magistrates; 34 are absent or unemployed; 7 studying at the col- 


no authentic returns of the revenue of Jaypur, Pudukéta, Cochin, Travancore, and the 
Freuch Territory. In fact (ith the exception of Pudukéta, which is only a Zamindart of the 
Madura Collectorate, and ought to be ineludcd in it) these States are not subject to tbe Civil 
Government of the Wadras Presidency, though ineluded in its territorial limita, The returns 
from them are submitted direct to the Government of India in the political department. The 
population returns are for 1853-4. A new census is about to be taken, 


* This tax was abolished in 1844, and is now collected only on the frontiera of foreign 
territories. When levicdthroughout the Presidency it amonuted to £242,066, 

T The refunds of charges, and proceeds from public sales of provisions, etc., in the Military 
Departments, and items of profit and loss, are not included. With all these the total receipts 
Would be £5,006,838, . 


4. ss @ ABER OF CIYIL PAY. _ Sect. T. 


lege; and 11 engaged in the Accountant-General’s and other offices. The scale 


of allowance is shown in the following table :— 
Table of Civil Pay, per Mensem, 


Member of Council and Chief Judge of Sadr and Faujdirt’ Adélat... 5,333 | 


Member of Council, President of the Board of Revenue............... 5,333 
Commissioner N. Sark4rs, who is Ist Member of Board of Revenue 5,000 
Accountant-General (including i) teneeee 4,188 
Member of Legislative Council of India..........ccccccocosescesceees.., 4,166 
Chief Seeretary ....c.ccccccsscscssessscsessetssesessaerscsuvecessecessseass 4,166 
Puisne Judge of Sadr ’AdAlat ......... eecsscsscessensersecceceevesece. 4,083 
and Member of Revenue Board..............cccesececccsecceeeecececeseee, 3,408 
Secretary in Revenue Department.........cc:cccccpeescccecensescocerseees 3,333 
Collector of Sea Customs ........c:-cscsssecessssesecessecocceecceccccese, 3,179 
8rd Member Revenue Board .0.......cccscesccsesseceecsecssccccccesceg ce. 3,016 
Sub-Treasurer (including fees) ....01.......cceccsecsesessececsevsececcceees 2,672 
Deputy Accountant-General (d0.) ....cceccecssccosensescceccesee nsec... 2,679 
Collector of Ganjam and Agent to Governor ..ccecccccce cecceceeccs sn 2,850 
Collector of Tanjar,........cccccasseseceeesee a bunaeeeeevendeeneeseeaarean os . 2,483 
Collector of Machlipatanam ... .. eo enetae tena pe ness rastertssauuepesceses . 2,508 
Collector of Vishakpatanam and Agent to Governor ................. 2,500 
Inspector of Prisons ........ccsecsccccssscsecsnecccccceee se eapaenacesnanteues 2,500 
Director of Public Instruction .....00....cccsccsssceceseneesoceceveevecese, 2,500 
Postmaster-General, or Collector, or Civil and Session J udge ...... 2,333 
Secretary to Revenue Board ......cccssccsscceccsecccsecsesssecececcececese, 2,000 
Sub-Seeretary to ditto ........ccccesccsacssevecceseseucrassussveceesecceees 1,500 
- Register 8. C. and Translator to Government ........cccs-cecececccces., . 2,259 
Register Sadr Court .........c.cccccsscsssssssecessecseveressesseaevecessees, 2,187 
Deputy ditto ......cccccsscesseeccsevssescereesssenseetssseuereetseseeccecs 1,300 
Civil Auditor and Superintendent of Stamps ..........0..cccceccecee--. 2,166 
Governor's Agent at Karniil..........cccccccececcccsssscersssaueesccececs . 2,000 
Deputy-Scerctary to Government ..,....cccccccsecssecesscocseeeececeecess, 1,650 
Deputy-Collector OF Sea Customs... cc. cccecceccscecceccecvececceccccece 1,400 
Subordinate Zila Judge vo... .......ccisceccscsssececsececeesneceeeee veseees . 1,400 
Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate o.......6...cccccescece cecccoceecccce, 1,166 
Head Assistant to Aceountant-General .......:..cccccccucescoceecee eee. 850 
Head Assistant-Register Sadr Court.....cccc....cececceccasee ccosscceesee 700 
Second Assistant to Accountant-Gencril .........cc0cccccesseeececcseees, 790 
Head Assistant to Colleetor (above 6 years) ...........ccccccseeececeeece, 733 
Head Assistant to Collector (under 6 years)..........cccccscsesccceeeees. 558 
Assistant to Collector (above 6 years) .........ccsscessnceuceveuesecoeuce. 526 
Assistant to Collector (under 6 yoars) .......c.scccsscsssseeeveccesccevoes 350 
Sentor Civilian without employ,............ tester taseuaeanseeeneenaeeeenes 380 
Student at College fhighest rate] ....ccccccccclssesesescessaseeaceescceee, 350 
Ditto [second]... cece sccscscssescccescecesvavsvarsesevesenereuesececes 300 
Ditto [lowest TALC] oe cess eceeevsanecusscneceestoacencpenesenes Leeenes er 250 


A) 


—_ 


. me a 4 -. 0 7 . : _ ; . _ 
Madras. PAYMENT OF DAILY AND MONTHLY BHATA. 5 


Pay of Native Civil Officers. 


MONTHLY. 
Roa OP. 

_ Above 20 years’ service as Sarishtadar in unsettled districts............. 700 0 0 
From 15 to 20 years, as do. GO. ivenecseeees 625 0 0. 
Principal Sadr AMiM,.........cccccccccnsccauscsnvesacessaassersereseuassscueces 500 0 0 
From 10 to 16 years as Sarishtad&r in unsettled districts ............ 437 8 0 
Above 20 years as do. in settled do... 

» 16 to 20 as.. flo. in do, GO. asseeveuaes a 
9 5 to 10 as do. in unsettled do. wc... 850 0 8 
Under 6 years as do. in do, CO, eeeseecaves a 
From 10 to 16 as do. in settled (a 280 0 0 
»  & to 10 as do. in do. MO. avcsaueeseeees 245 0 90 
Under 65 years as do. in do. MO, ceceeseesueeses 210 0 0 
Sadr AMins ........cccssecseccsscecusscesseececeevccscuveressevevceniouccesces, . 200 0 6 
District Munsifs, Ist class .......cesccccececesecceuuecseccccecceeuscs beevenas 900 0 0 | 
. Ond 4, evecscecee sacseceteutescevscaascascaseeseeeteneeee 150-0 0 
» SE gy ceecevcasenuaensaetesctscscnseceesetssuersesnceess ». 100 0 0. 
Lable of Rates for Payment of daily Bhdté., 
To Collector's Huzér servants above the rank of Dafadar when on 
circuit, whose pay amounts to or exceeds 200 rupees .........04.... 1 14 
To do. less than 200 and more than 100 rupees ............... 015 
To do. ” 100 and more than 36 rupees .......cceseees 0 7 
To do. - 85 and more than LO rupees .......eee ee 0 3 


6. 
()- 
6 
9 


The above allowances are to be paid for the whole period the Kachert is on 
circuit, except when a halt of more than 10 days is made: upon such occasions 
they will cease after the 10th day, until the setting out again of the Kacheri. 


Monthly Bheatd. 


Sarishtad4rs of the Board of In addition to the 
Revenue when required hire of Palan- . 
to travel in the provinces ( ° & 9 keen bearers and Sanctioned 
upon public duty............ coolics, y t oat tha 
On account of all ; 30th "7, e 
To Gumashtas accompanying 28 0 0 their travelling \ 1998. 
them o..ccecek cess ene ees charges of every an 
description. 


Peons escorting prisoners and witnesses beyond the limits of the , Sanctioned - 
district to which they are attached, receive bh&t& at the rate of | by Govern-_ 
one ana each per diem, from and after the day on which they f ment on the 
may quit the limits of their own district until that of their re- ¢ 6th Aug 
furn within those limits, 1839. 
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POWERS OF ECROPEAN AND NATIVE CIVIL OFFICERS—JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
| | Cid Furisdiction, 

Vidiage Munsifs—Are empowered to try suits, without appeal, for money or 
ether personal property not exceeding 10 rupees. 

Disiviet Munsifs—Have original jurisdiction in suits for land exempt from 
revenue, the annual produce of which does not excecd 100 rupees, and in all other 
suits the amount or value of which docs not exceed 1,000 rupees. They, however, 
cannot receive suits im which they themselves, or their relatives or dependants, 
are parties. Nor can they try pauper suits unless referred to them by the Zila 
Judye. 

Sudr Amins—Fave original jurisdiction in suits for land exempt from revenue, 
the annual produce of which does not exceed 250 rupees, and in all other suits, 
the amount or valuc of which docs not excced 2,500 rupees; but they cannot 
recelve paupvr suits unless referred to them by the Zila Judge. 

Subordinate Judges and Principal Sadr Aimins—May hear and try appeals 
from District Munsifs, when roferred to them by the Zila Judges, bat when the 
Subordinate Court is established ata place remote from the Zita Court station, 
_ the Sadr ‘Adalat, with the sanction of Government, may order appeals from the 
decisions or orders of District Munsifs stationed within the limits assigned to suck 
Court to be preferred to the Subordinate Judge or Principal Sadr Amin of such | 
Court. Their original jurisdiction extends to suits not exceeding 10,000 rupees. 

Assistant Judges—May hear and try appeals from Sadr Amins and District 
Munsifs, when referred to them by the Zila J udges. 

4a Judges—Appeals from infcrior Courts lie to Zila Judges. 

At stations where the Subordinate Court is presided over by a Principal Sadr 
Amin, appeals from decisions of European Officers of Government lie to Zila 
_ Judge, instead of the Principal Sadr Amin. 

Have original jurisdiction in all cases for not less than 10,000 rupees. 

Sadr ’ Addlat— All appeals from decisions or orders of the Zila Courts lie to 
the Sadr ’ Adalat. | 

All special appeals lie to the Sadr ’ Adalat. 

The Sadr ’Ad&lat is empowered to call up from the Zila Courts, and try in the 
first instance, suits for 10,000 rupees and upwards. 

the Queen in Couneil—Appeals lie to the Queen in Council from decrees of 
the Sadr ’Adalat, in which the amount or value excecds 10,000 rupees, 


No. of Corts. 


Sadr ‘Ad&lat ooo... .cccecceccsscesneees 1 | Principal Sadr Amins .............4 12 
Ala Judes oc cs cc ccceccccsncenescuce 20 1 Mufti Sadr Amiins.......ccccenesseeers 20 
Assistant Judges .......cccccccseueece 1 | Sadr Amins .......cccceseecseens vesane 2 
Subordinate Judges 2... ..cccceceucens 9 | District Munsifs ........... Seabaceens 119 


Criminal Jurisdiction, 
fleads of Villages—Are to apprehend offenders and forward them to the 
District Police, except in the trivial cases which they are empowered to punish. 
To report to the District Police-officers the arrival of suspicious persons. 
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To search for stolen property, on receiving information of such property being - 
concealed, - 

To take charge of strays and report each case to the District Police, 

To hold an enquiry when receiving information of the discovery of dead 
bodies supposed to have been murdered, and to send a notice of the same to the 
District Police-officer, | . 

Are empowered in trivial cases, such as abusive language, inconsiderable. 
assaults or affrays, and petty thefts not execeding 1 rupee, to confine the offender 
in the Village Chawadi for a period not excceding 12 hours, or to put him in stocks 
. for a time not exceeding 6 hours. 

Subordinate Officers of Poltce-—Are not empowered to hear and determine 
complaints for petty offences; they are required to hold enquiries in eases ofa 
heinous nature, and to forward their proceedings to the District Police-officer fer 
transmission to the Magistrate, or Criminal Courts. | 

In all cases of murder they should procecd to the spot, examine the body and 
all other circumstances likely to lead to the discovery of the perpetrators, 

To search for stolen property. 

Not empowered to inflict punishment of any kind, | 

Police Amins—Possess the same Pelice and Criminal powers as are vested in _ 
Tabsildars. | 

Tahsilddrs —Are to act as Tleads of Police, and to have charge m subordination — 
to the Magistrate. To exercise goncral authority over all Subordinate Poliee- 
oflicers; are charged with the maintenance of the peace. To assist the village 
police in apprehending offenders. 

On receiving information of heinous offences, to apprehend the suspected per- _ 
sons, and, on apprehension, to examine the witnesses .and forward proceedings to 
the Subordinate Judge. | : 

To communicate with each other information they may receive of offences 
committed, or of gangs of robbers, or of suspicious persons having entered or . 
taken refuge in each others’ Districts. 

To pursue offenders into any District or Zila. 

In all cases of murder they shall proceed to the spot, examine the body and 
other circumstances likely to lead to the discovery of the perpetrators. 

To search for stolen property. 

To prevent Sati [the cremation of widows], to arrest persons selling or pawning 
property under suspicious circumstances, to prevent ‘forcible occupation or seizure 
of lands, crops, or water, 

May punich cases of a trivial nature, such as abusive lenguage and incon- 
sidcrable assaults or affrays, by a fine not exceeding 3 rupees, commutable to im- 
prisonment not exceeding 3 days, or to confinement in stocks for a time not 
exceeding 6 hours. | | 

In cases of petty theft, or cattle stealing, or killing or wounding cattle not 
attended with aggravating cireumstances, and when the value of property shall 
not exceed 5 rupees, they may punish by imprisonment not exceeding 10 days. 

Aagistrate—To apprehend offenders charged with crimes or misdemeanors. To 
take security for keeping the peace. | 
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-- To apprehend and confine, or hold to bail, vagrants and suspicious characters. 
To have charge of the Police, and the maintenance of the peace. 
| ‘To require manufacturers of fire-arms and offensive weapons to take out 
_ Leenses, 
To prevent forcible occupation or seizure of lands, crops, or water. 

To remove nuisances. 

To determine rates of hire for cookies, bearers, etc. 

To sell stray cattle if not owned. 

To prevent Saiz. 

To receive complaints respecting false weights and measures. 

To appoint Police-officers. : 

To hear and determine all petty cases, as abusive language, calumny, incon- 
siderable assaults or petty affrays, thefts unattended with aggravating circum- 
stances, petty cases of stealing, poisoning or maliciously killing, maiming or 
wounding cattle. 

May also exercise the powers vested in Subordinate Criminal Judges by Section 
” 7, Regulation X, of 1816. 

T'o report to Government before trying @ case In which a British subject ts 
charged with an offence committed in the territory of any Foreign State. 

‘To give immediate notice to Government on receiving charges of offences - 


against the State. 
Tv act as guardian on behalf of any orphans or poor children abandoned by 


their parents or convicted of vagrancy or any petty offence. 

To report to Government any particular cases which may render it advisable 
that an offence alleged to have been committed in a Foreign Territory should be 
investigated in a District near to such Territory. 

Powers—In petty cases of abusive language, calumny, or inconsiderable 
assaults, or affrays—imprisopment not exceeding 15 days or fine within 60 
rupecs. 

For petty theft and petty eases of poisoning, or maliciously killing, maiming 
- or wounding cattle— corporal punishment not exceeding 90 stripes, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding 1 month. May adjudge solitary imprisonment when exer- 
cising the powers of Subordinate Criminal Judges, may punish by imprisonment 
not exceeding 6 months, with corporal punishment not exceeding 150 stripes, in 
cases of theft, or in other cases with fine not excecding 200 rupees, commutable 

to imprisonment for a further period of 6 months. 
| Sadr Amin—May be employed by Subordinate J udges in the investigation 
and decision of criminal cases under the same rule as Subordinate Criminal Judges, 
except that cases committable to the Sessions Courts and those in which Europeans 
- or Americans are goncerned are not cognizable by them. 

When 2 Sadr Amin’s Court is established at a detached station, the Govern- 
ment may empower him to receive and dispose of criminal cases sent to him by 
‘ the Police and Magistracy, for which the punishment shall not exceed the limi- 
tation prescribed by Section 7, Regulation X. of 1816, 

Subordinate Judge and Principal Sadr Amin—Are to take copnizance of only 
- , Buch cases a8 are brought before them by the Magistrate or Police-oificers, except 
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in cases of gross and culpable neglect on ‘the part of guards, whereby prisoners 
may have escaped from custody ; stealing, obliterating, injuring, or destroying 
judicial records ; perjury, subornation of perjury. 

Principal §. Amin cannot receive charges against Europeans and Americans. | 

Subordinate Judge and Principal S. Amin may communicate direct with 
Police-officers, and call for documents from Magistrates and Police-officers. 

May punish or discharge prisoners. 

To commit to Session Courts all cases not punishable by themselves. 

Subordinate Judge to have charge of the jails, : 

Principal §, Amin not to have charge of jails except at a station detached 
from the Session Court. 

May act for the Magistrate for preserving the public peace or securing pubhe 
offenders, when the Magistrate or his assistants are not present, and the case 
requires the immediate interference of the Magistracy. 

Powers—Two years’ imprisonment, corporal punishment not exceeding 150 
stripes. Fine net exceeding 200 rupees, : 

Session Judges—To hold permanent Sessions for trial of Criminal casea cog- 
nizable by them, and committed by Subordinate Judge and Principal 8. Amin. 

To discharge the functions of Subordinate Judges when no Subordinate Court 
3 established at the Zila stations. 

To have charge of jails at stations where the Subordinate Court is presided 
ever by a Principal 8. Amin. 

To review all reports of cases disposed of by the Subordinate Criminal authori- 
ties and Magistracy, as well as all sentences and orders of the same. 

To refer to the Faujdari ’Ad&lat all cases requiring sentence of death or im- 
prisonment for life, or cases in which they differ from the Fatwa of Law-officer or 
verdicts of assessors and jurors, 

To report to Faujdari ‘Adalat the misconduct, neglect, or incapacity of Magie- 
trates and Subordinate Criminal authoritics. 

May communicate direet with District Police-officers. 

To visit and inspect the jails, 

Powers—Fourtecn years’ imprisonment, corporal punishment 196 stripes. 

Faujddri ’ Addlat—To take cognizance of ail matters relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice in criminal cases, and the police of the country, and to submit to 
Government such suggestions regarding them as may be deemed advisable. 

To receive reports from Session Judges on the criminal system. 

A single Judge competent to exercise all the powers vested in two or more 
Judges except in trials where prisoners are liable to a sentence of death, and when - 
a single Judge does not concur with the Session Judge as to the conviction of the 
prisoner. ‘ 

May, on the representation of Magistrate, Subordinate Criminal or Session 
Judge, sanction the offer of a conditional pardon to one-or more of the supposed — 
accessories in heinous crimes, and confirm the same on the necessary condition - 
being fulfilled.  - 

To prescribe the forms and fix the period for the transmission of all Reports 
Celendars, Registers, or other Statements, ete. 


rr. 


_ 


Le 
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Powers—Death.* 

The Madras army consists of a body-guard of 127 troopers, who are with. 
drawn from, and form part of, the regts. of Light Cavalry; 8 regts, of Native 
Cavalry, of 376 men each; 1 brig. Horse Artillery, consisting of 4 European and 

2 native troops—European 483, and natives 216 men; 5 bat. Foot ditte—4 
European, 4 companies 339 men each, 1 native, 6 companies 690 men each; 52 
regts, of Native Infantry, 843 each ; 3 regts. European Infantry, each 10 com- 
panics, 2,841; 1 corps of Engincers and Sappers, 1,229 men; 2 European veteran 
companies Artillery 125 men, and 2 of Infantry 115 men; 2 native veteran bat- 
talions 2,472 men. The entire strength of the army for the year 1856s as follows :— 
European officers, 1,883; medical cstablishment, including veterinary surgeons, 
253; Eurdpeans, 5,100, including H. M.’s troops in all 9,287; native troops, 
61,944: total, 59,180. 

To this is to be added the Iaidaribad contingent, consisting of 4 companies 
of Artillery, 400 men; 4 regts. of Cavalry, 2,000 men; and 6 regts. of Infantry, 
4,800 men; in all 7,200 men, The stations of this force are Bolaram, Aurangi- 
bad, Gulbarga, Elichpur, Mumidabad, Maktdl, Lingésur, Hingolt, 

There is further the Nagpur subsidiary force, consisting of 1 regt. of Irregular 

_ Cavalry, 500; 3 regts. of Infantry, 2,400; and 1 Horse Field Battery, 96; in 
all 2,996 men. : 

Besides the above there are, also, the Nair brigade in Travancore, consisting 
of 2 bat. of Infantry, 1,670 men, and 30 <Artillerymen, under 4 European com- 
missioned officers, and 40 native commissioned ditto. The Karnal Irregular 
Horse, consisting of 226 men, under 2 European commissioned officers: and 9 
native officers, ‘Fhe Maisér Silahdar [orse—7 regts., in all 2,679 men, entirely 


under native officers, of whom there are 56. They are termed Regimentdars, 


Risélahdars, and Sarzafardirs, who are ail commissioned; and Sarpeshkfrs, 
Jamidars, Zafardars, and Peshkfirs, who are non-commissioned. The Malabar 
Police Corps of 183 men, in 2 companies, each under a European officer ; and the 
Ganjim Police Sibandi of 155 men, under a Sardar, 2 JamAdars, etc. Finally 
there is the Pegu Light Infantry bat,, consisting of | European officer, 2 European 


* Tt seems desirable to note here a few of the differences between the Bengal and Madras 
civil aystem, 

There arc no village Munsiis in Bengal. 

Munsifs ure placcd at various towns or large villages in a Bengal district. There may be 
from § to 12 in 4 district. In Ecngal they are of two grades. The lowest can try cases involv- 
ing property of the amount of 300 rupees, and the higheat can go as far as 1,000 rupees. 

| Badr Amfns can generally try cases up to 3.000 rupees in. value, 
~ Principal Sadr Ainins can try cases in which the amonnul of the property in dispute ia une 
limited, Appéals from them go direct to the Sadr ’Addlat. 

There are neither Subordinate nor Assistant Judges in any part of the Bengal Presidency, 
At Madrasa thee was, till recently, not much more than 4& verbal difference between an As- 
sistant and a Subordinate Judge—i? the post be held by an English covenanted servant. The 
Assistant Judges have acw oo criminal or originel civil jurisdiction. 

A Sariehtadar in Bengal is the head native ministerial officer in a court, whether it be the 
eourt of a Oivil and Sessions Judge, of a Collector, or of a Magistrate, or even of a Native 
audge. He generally sits at the right land of the presiding officer: reads out the depositions 

. Of witnesses; courntersigns many of the orders issned from the court: and is generally re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the details of business, 

Few Sarishtaddrs in Bengal get more than 100 rupees a month. 


We 
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non-commissioned officers, and 930 men. ‘This corpa is at présent very short of. 
its full complement. | 
In round numbers, therefore, the Madras army may be said to form a grand 


total of 75,000 men. 
4, OBJECTS OF INTEREST TO THE TRAVELLER—NATURAL PRODUCTS. 


The western Ghats present the greatest attractions to the tourist in quest of © 
beautiful scenery, as also to the sportsman. Under the head of Scenery most — 
worthy of a visit may be classed the Nigiri Hills; the Animalld Hille; the pro- 
vince of Kurg; the Fadis of the Kaveri; the Fails of Gerseppa; the Fatis of 
Kutallain and Pdpandsham; and the whole Coast of Kanara and Malabar. The, 
Collectorates of 8. Arcot, Salem, Trichin&palli (Trichmopoiy), Tanjdr, and ~ 
Madura aro full of the most interesting remains of Hindt architecture, at the 
same time that they possess remarkable public works, and are rich in natural 
products. | 

The finest specimens of Hinda architecture are the Pagodas of Conseveram, | 
Mahdbalipuram, Chelambram, Shrirangam, Kumbhakonam, Lanjur, Madura, and. 
Rémeshwaram, and the Choultry of Trimal Naik at Madura. 

The Hill Forts of Vélur, Chitradrug, Suvarnadrug, Ambur, Nandidrug, and 
Rayaketa, may be taken as specimens of native fortresses. 

The best specimens of English Cantonments are that at Bengaldr and the 
Artillery Cantonment at St. ‘homas’s Mount. 

The rice cudtiation of Tanjar, the fodaece and eotton of Koimbatar, the 


| eqffee plantations of the Shiva Rai Hills near Salem, the sandal wood, pepper, and 


eardamome of certain localitics on the Malabar coast, the Zeak Forests of the same_ 
coast, the Pearl Fishery at Tutikorin, and the ren Works at Bépur, deserve most 
attention from those who are disposed to occupy themselves with the resources of 
the Presidency. 

The Chief Public Works are the railroad in progress to Bengalar, under which : 
may be noticed the fine stone bridge across the Ponn&r at Trivellam, near Arcot; 
Anakaté across the Godavari at Dauleshwaram in the Rajamahéndri Collectorate ; | 
the .Avakatt across the Krishna river at Baizwaida in the Guntur Collectorate ; 
the Grand Anakatt of the Kavéril, 10m. E. of Trichinapalli; Colonel Cotéon's. 
Anakatis, called also the Upper and Lower -Anakati, near the same place; 
the Bridges betwoen Tanjdr and Triviar, and that erected by Captain Lawford 
across the Kavéri on the high road from Trichinapalli to Madras, consisting of 32 


- elliptic arches, each with a span of 49 ft.; also the bridge erected by the same 


officer on the same road across the Kolerun,—this truly noble bridge is half-a-mile - 
in length, and hag 32 elliptic arches, each with a span of 60 ft.; it cost £15,006 - 


and the Great Tanks, of which the following are the most remarkable specimens :-— 


The tmangular Lingamprithi tank in the Rajamahéndri Collectorate, 24 m. long 
and 1 broad at base, constructed 170 years ago by a Zamind&r of Peddapur; the 
Bapétla tank in Guntdr, 8 m. in circumference ; the BhGsrapatanam tank, 13 m. 
in circumference ; that of Gurgi, 12 m.; those of Shengamnaliaand Dharmaveram, _ 
each 11 m. in circumference ; and that of Daroji, 9 m,, in the Ballari Collectorate.. 


The Kavéripak tank, 10 m. E. of Arcot, the dam of which is 4 m, long; that of 
| | a: 
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Chambrambakam,"in the same Collectorate, 20 m. in circumference, and watering 
68 flourtshing villages ; and the Viranam tank, also in the same Collectorate, which 
is the largest in 8. India, its band or dam being 12m. in length. This last tank 
3s, however, both as to supply of water and embankment, not in good order. 

- The magnificent derrecks at Trimaleadi, the new cantonment at Sikandarabad, 
which cost about £120,000; and those at Jakatalla, near Kunér, on the Nilgiris, 
which cost £140,000, especially deserve notice, 


&. ARCHITECTURAL TOUR. 


MADRAS TO RAMNAD AND MADURA AND BACK BY SALEM AND ABENT{. 
814m. 4¥. 40 nays. 


DAYS, 


PRINCIPAL PLACES, — M. F, Arr. Dep. 
Madras. , 

Sadras (7 Pagodas) ......c.ccssccesessecvseseucsteccececasanavenses 40 4 1 3 
Pondichert .........ccccceceseeeesececccecnsesaeuececssscatpentuuaenene 88 1 5) 
Kudalar..........cce0 wD RE EAS EEA see beets need reba naeteceet eee reenees 100 6 3) 6 

Chelambram (Pagoda, and Porto Novo and Devikota, time 
ALLOWING)... epee eeenceececcancessvarscecaecdsstacustarseccucccece 125 0 7 9 
Kumbhakonam (Pagoda and Lower Anakatt) ............... 172 6 10 il 
Tiruvadiar (Tanja@r and 4 bridges on road thither) ......... 193 3 11 13 
Kovalidi (Grand Anakatt) 0......c.....ecccuesecseerersecarecveue 2136 138 14 
Trichinapalh (Fort, Pagodas of Shrirangam, Upper Anakatt) 225 2 14 17 
Tirupatiar (Pudukéta, capital of Tondiman R4ja) ......... 277 6 18 19 
Ramoid (Pagodas} 22.2... ececscsecevecccsesceeeensrecsecensas 339 4 = 20 21 
Réameshwaram (Pagoda) ......:ccccsccsececenececeseeaces vetveeee 896 7 22 23 
Madura (Pagodas, Palace and Choultry of Trimal Naik)... 482 3 24 27 
Dindigal (Fort, Pagoda) ...........ccccsessseccucnsecececceeeseccs 522 2 28-29 
Kérdr (Station) ..... ate eesaeees dea eeerepeceeseeedanapsesteaneers 6675 29 30 
‘Namkal (Fort) ........ ban ee sateen ceeeraerenbuetenseetenssannearsenes 588 6 30 31 
Salem (Station, Shiva Rai Hills) ....00. cece cceccuees 620. 1 31 38 
AMG (Fort) oo acleecececcssesseeeeesscecsonseneeestssuaseeucess . 7825 386 38 
© Conjeveram (Pagodas) ......,....cccccceccssecscuces s cacevesuevees 768 2 38 39 

Ce ce . 8154 40 


By procecding to Madura direct from Trichinapalli 6 days may be saved, and 
the route may be still further reduced & days by going direct from Trichinapalli to 
Salem, and a very interesting tour will still be made, sufficient to give the traveller 
8 good acquaintance with the best structures of the Hindis, 


PICTURESQUE TOURS, 


MADRAS TO BENGALUR BY SERINGAPATAM, MAISUR (MYSORE), KURG, AND THR 
NiLGIBI HILLS, RETURNING BY KOIMBATUR AND SALEM. 943M, 6 ¥. 
42 DAYS, 


PRINCIPAL PLACES. M. F Arr, Dep, 
Raja Chattram (Conjeveram Pagodas) .............cceveceves . 396 1 2 
Arcot (Fort and Station) 200... cccscscecsceceusceuescesencens 70 5 3 4 
Véltix (Fort and Station) ........cccscccccccssscssseeetaccessseas 84 3 4 6 
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PRINCIPAL PLACES. : 

Hosar (Remount Depdt)......:... Cece eek nenneepeeenneeageacauass 188 3 “ nr 
Bengaldr (Station) ......... cc ccccceeeeeesensceecnseesees Leeuneas 212 6 7 § - 
Shiva Samudram (Falls of tho FRG VErl) ... ce eeaccaeveseuanenes 290 0 9 10 
Maisdr (Seringapatam} ...........0008- tbe eb neeebenenenes reece 829 7 10S of 
Hunsdr (Government Farm) ........c.c.ccccsccceccaccececaneess B57 2 12 13 
Merkaré (Pieturesque Scenery of Kurg) .....,.:ceseseeecaees 403 9 14 15 | 
Kammnandr .....0... cc cccscccecccaccccceseue seeuuessuacenensneeuceussen 475 7 16 17 
Utakamand (Nilgiri Hills) 2.0... .....ccccccccesecsccacee eatuseece 605 1 19 27 
Koimbatar (Pagodas, tobacco and cotton culture, also : 

Animallé Hills) .....cccccccscscccscccceseceseectesceresasceees 6523 28: 33. 
Salem (Shiva Rai Hills, coffee plantations, and Indian steel 

TMADULACHULE) .oeseseseececceaeseeeetecessegeseaaaeeeraveeenaas 751 0 a4 38- 
ATMi (Fort) oo. ccscesceenees cease ees seateeeasneserseeereanes 863 4 40 41° 
Madras 2.20... ccceceeccecseeceensesstecaeeeeerssenssuneseesarseenens 943 5 49 


By gomg direct from Maistr to Utukamand, and leaving out the Kurg country, 
this tour may be shortened 6 days. 


COAST OF MALABAR AND EKANARA, 


A tour along this coast may be made in a palanqucen or on horseback; or a 
native vessel may be hired for from £10 to £15 a month, and the chief places con- 
venicntly visited. The uames of the prineipal places worthy of a visit are ag 
follows, in their order fram 8. to N. :— 

Cochin (Jew Colony, Animallé Hilis). Mangaldr (Pagodas). Z 
Kalikodu (Calicut). Karikal (Jain Temple and Gigantic © 
Statue). 
Mahe and Tellicheri (French Settle- Barkar (Ruined Temples). 
ment}. 
Bépur (Iron Works). Kondapur (Fishery). . 
Kannanar (Cantonment), Hon4war (Falls of Gerseppa), 
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4 CENTRE DIVISION. 


Preiminary Information. 
l. Bounnaries snp GENERAL ASPECT OF THE DIVISION-—~SURB-DIVIBIONS AND 
. # 
Curer Towns.—?. Historica, SKEeTcH—Castres—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE 
NATIVES. 





1, BOUNLDARIFS AND GENERAL ASVECT OF THE DIVISION--SUH-DIVISIONS AND 
CHIEF TOWNS. 


This division, lying between 11° 30’ and 16° 30’ N, lat., and 78° 30’ and 81° 
FE. long. is in length about 400 miles, and in breadth from 60 to 100 miles. The 
_‘yiver Krishna bounds it on the N., and separates it from the Collectorate of 
- Machlipatanam; while the Kolerun braueh of the Kavéri forms its 8. limit, and 
divides it from Trichinapalli and Tanjar. On the W. it berders on Salem, 
Kadapa, and the Nizim’s territory, and on the E. it is washed by the ocean. 

The general aspect of the country tewards the coast is low and sandy, with 
eceasional patches of stunted jungle and long lines of cocoa nut and Palmyra 
trees. Inland the soil is richer and more productive, the inferior kind being red 
and gravelly, and the best land dark loam. 

here is 2 gradual rise towards the W., until the scattered hills, growing more 
‘namerous, form a continuous line with the K, Ghats, which separate Nellar from 


Kadapa. 

The Ponnar (or Pennar) and Palar rivers divide this whole extent of country 
into threc nearly equal portions. 

The Sub-Divistons of the Collectorates comprised in this division and their 
Chief Towns are as follows :-—~ 


GUNTUR (INCLUSIVE OF THE HILL DISTRICT OF PALNAD). 


TRO fos ane SE. Chie? Towns. froin Madras, from Gund, 
1 Timmarakota Timmarakota 78 
2 D&chépalli Dachépalli 49 
8 Kondavid or Kondar Kondarid 14 
4 Mangalagadi Mangalagadi 12 
§ Guntar Guntdr 247 - 
6 Répalh Reépalli 29 
% 0 Marutar Marutér 35 
8 Sattinapalli Sattinapalli 21 
9. Prattepad or Parlapidu Prattepad 12 
10 Innakonda or Vinukonda Vinukonida 50 
11 Narsaravupet Narsaravunét oy 
12 Ponndr Ponniar 17 
13 Kamalpad or Kurapad Krosir 26 
i4 Bapeétla Bapétia 32 


* There are no direct routes from Madras to most of the chief towns above mentioned. It 
will be neceasary for travellers, nearly in all cases, ta go ta the chief town of the District 
- fipst, and then wend their way to the place to which they wish to go. 


Centre Div. 


SUB-DIVISIONS AND CHIEF TOWNS. id 
NELLUR. 
eNOS Chief Towns, from Madras. trom Nelir, 
1 Chendalar Addinki 95 
2 Inamanamellor Inamunamelldar 82 
8 Vangavolu (Ongole) Vangavolu if * 
4 Davegudir Ponnaltr 75 
5 Badapudt Kandukar 53 
6 Saidapur Saidapur 25 
7 Wadiargadi Wudiargadi 36 
8 Kaliga Kaligad 36 
9 Ravir Devarayapatti 40 
i0)6<Gundavolu Rapur 33 
11 Punalatalpur Todarn 13 - 
12 Kavalli Kavalh ag 
138 Sangam Sangam 20 
14 Talamanctu Aliar 17 
150 ~Nelltr Nellar 108 » 
16 Kéta Kota 28 
17 Sarvapall Guddr 23 
CHENGALPATT. . 
Taluka or Sub-divisions, Chief Towns. fro guance Distance from 
1 Nayar Ponnari 20 60 
2 Peddapalliam Tiruvaliar 30 3d - 
$ Punamalli Punamalli 13 28 
4 Saidapét Saidapét 7 30 
5 Tirupartr Tiruparar 28 15 
G6 Munmaengalam Shri Perumbudér 26 22 
7 Chengalpatt Tirukakshikonam 44 8 
§ Kanchiveram (Conjeveram} Kanehiveram 46 22 
. 9 . Uttaramallér Uttaramallar | 54 18 
10 Karungali Madrantikam §1 16 
MADRAS COLLECTORATE. 
Sub-divisious. 
1 Muttial Pet G Veper 
9 Peddu Naik’s Pet Black Town ld Parsawakam 
3 Chintadripet Il Nadumbare 
4 St. Thomé 12 Chetpatt 
5 Triplicane 138 Perumbtir 
6 Komaléshwaram Kovil 14 Y¥aisarpadi 
7 WNangambakam 15 Erungundam 
8 Elambar 16 Tondiarpét 
(See under Madras for explanation of names}. 
N. ARCOT, 
Téluks or Sub-divtstons. Chief Towns. from Madeas, rstgnee 
1 Chittar Chittir 98 29 . 
2 ‘Tirupati Tirupati 80 67 
3 Kaveripk Walajahpét 42 36 
4 Sholingad » Sholingad 62 15 
5 Tiruvelam Tiruvelam 78 8 


16. 


Téluks or Sub-divistous, Chief Towne. fre ees. geittance 
6 Saétgad Guriattam 104 34 
¢« Kadapanattam Palmanér 124 54 
8 Arcot Arcot 70 ” 
§ Vélar Vélar 84 14 
10 Tiruvatar Tiruvatir 65 26 
11 =Poldr Polar 96 34 
12 Wandiwash Wandiwash 72 a8 
13 Satwerid Nacalapuram 42 50 
14 Penmarri Penmarr 88 36 
15 Venkatagadi Két Palmanér 124 54+ 
. ARCOT. 
Téitaka or Sub-divisions, Chief Towns, tro ane Pc a 
1 Tindevanam Tindevanam 76 40 
2 Tiruvad Tirwvadi 119 14 
8 Villapuram Villapuram 98 28 
4 Bhawangadi Bhawangadi 124 22 
§& Man&rgadi Mandargadi 140 37 
6 Chelambram Chelambran. 129 24 
7 0 Trinomalii Trinomalli ” 10 
8 Verdachelam Verdachelam ” 37 
9 EllavansGr Ellavyansar - 4§ 
10) Tirukallar Tirukallar ” 46 
11 Kailakurchi Kallakurchi 47 66 
12 Chaitpét Chaitpét 3 72 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


Sect: 1. Madras. 


18 Gddalar (Cuddalore) Manjakuppamf or New Town 8 


The distances given above from Madras cannot be depended upon, as they vary 
according to the route that may be taken to reach the place. 
. 


2. HISTORICAL SKETCH—CASTES-—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES, 


_+ Of this Division the Collectorate of Chengalpatt has been longest in the pos- 
session of the English, having been ceded to them by the Nuwab of Areot in 
1763, in return for services rendered to him; and his grant was confirmed by a 
sanad or imperial rescript from the King of Delhi in 1765, Previous to this, the 
ions of the Company were confined to the narrow slip which is now covered 

the City of Madras and its suburbs, forming the Madras Collectorate. Chen- 
palpatt was formerly called the ‘J agir’ or Ficf, a name which is still often used. 
Company at first preferred leasing their new acquisition to the Nuwab to 
taking charge of it themselves, which they did not do till 1780, In that year, 
and. previously in 1768, it was desolated with fire and sword, by Haidar ’Ali. In 
1783, the Company let it out in 14 large farms, on leases of 9 years; and in the 
following year they appointed a Resident to supcrintend the revenue. In 1786 a 
| intendent was appointed, who shortly after assumed the sole charge; but 
2 years after the J&gir was divided into 2 Collectorates, and next year into 3, when 
the office of superintendent was abolished. In the same year (1789) the land was 
re-let in smaller portions. In Nov., 1794, Mr. Lionel Place was appointed sole 


* The Kadapanattam and Venkatagadi Taluks are under the same Tahsflddr; hence the 
same town ia the chief town of both. 
 { Manjakuppam was formerly the chief town of the Taluk; but Cuddalore is now the reai- 
dence of the principal officers. 
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collector, and introduced great reforms and improvements, In 1802 a permanent 
assessment was introduced, and the Collectorate was divided into 64 Mutas or 
estates, paying from 7,000 to 16,000rs. each per annum, All these were subse~ 
quently bought up by Government, the proprietors having fallen into arrears, 80 
that the system is now that of ryotwar. The ancient Tami] Mirasi tenure exists 
here, as also in N. and S. Arcot, but not so fully asin Tanjar. The proprietors of 
such lands have exemptions from assessment, and also enjoy certain fees from the 
other cultivators. | 

N. and §. Arcot were acquired by the Company with the rest of the Karnatak, 
on the death of Umdatu ’l-Umard, the last reigning Niwab, who expired on the 
16th of July, 1801. His eldest son, Ali Husain, was set aside, and the title of 
Ndwab conferred on another son, Azimu-’d-daulat, on condition of his ceding his 
territurics, At that time there were in N. Arcot several independent vassals, 
whose fiefs have all lapsed, with the exception of Kallar and Pulicherla, in the 
Chandrapadi Taluk; of Venkatagadi, Tumba, and Nargunti, im that of Chittar; 
and of Karkambaddi and Krishnapuram near Tirupati, which last were granted 
500 years ago for protecting the pagoda of Tirupati and the pilgrims. The 
Chittar Palegars, or barons, claim descent from funetionaries of the Rayos of 
Vijayanagar, Arni is also a fief in the family of a Mar4tha Brahman. There 
are also 2 great Zamindaris of Kaélastri (part of which is in Nellar) and Kavet- 
nagar, paying 190,393, and 187,663rs. tribute respectively. 

Nollar was ceded to the English by the Nawab of the Karnatak at the same 
time as Arcot, There are in it three great Zamindaris—Venkatagadi, Chundi, 
and Mutialpad. ‘he portion of the Kalastri barony which is in Nellar, contams 
copper mines, which were worked from 1801—1806. | 

Guntir, formerly called Murtazanegar, was granted to the Company by the 
sovereien of Delhi, in 1765, in a decree obtained by Clive, then governor of 
Bengal. The Madras Government, however, ceded it as a Jagir to Basdlat Jang, 
elder brother of the Nizam, contrary to the wishes of the Supreme Government, 
who restored it to the Nizam in 1780, and thus detached him from an alliance. 
with Haidar Ali. Basilat Jang died in 1782, and in 1788 the Company took. 
possession of the Collectorato, The Bengal revenue system was introduced in 
1801. In 1816 the Pindéris made a most destructive inroad into Guntir, in 
which they plundered $39 villages, killed 182 persons, wounded 505, and tortured 
in different ways 3,603. Guntdr was formerly reckoned one of the N. Sarkara, 
end formed part of the ancient Kalinga, as did Nellar. The other Collectorates 
of the C. Division were the ancient Dr4vida. : 

The carly history of these provinces is veiled in obscurity. Guntar and NellGr 
Were, it is supposed, anciently included in the province of Andhra (see N. Div.) 
The rest of the Centre Division formed part of the ancient province of Dravida 
Proper. . Wilks stutes that this territory was ruled before the Christian era by the. 
Chalukia dynasty, to which the Kadamba succeeded, and this line of princes, 
again, terminated in the 2nd century, a.p. The next rulers of this previnee 
appear to have been the Rajas of Kanchi or Conjeveram, who were conquered by 
the Chola Princes about the 8th century. In the 15th century the country became 
subject to the Rajas of Vijayanagar, whose empire was crushed by the confederate 
Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan. at the fatal battle of Tellikéta in 1564, when 
Ram Ra&jé, the 7th monarch of the house of Narsingh, with all his principal 
officers, fell. His descendants, however, though driven from their possessions 
near the Tunga Bhadra, continued to maintain themselves with varying fortune in 
the districts which form the present Centre Division of the Madras Presidency, 
They fixed their head-quarters sometimes at Chandragadi, somctimes at Vélar, 
and again at Chengalpatt, until the Mar&thas—and, shortly afterwards, the 
_ Europeans—came upon the stage. - 
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The bulk of the population in this Division consists of the descendants of the 
Abonginal Ugrian race, on which, in remote ages, the pure Hindts or Aryans 
grafted themselves. Some tribes of this type still exist in their original savage: 
state, differing little from the beasts of the forests. Such are the Chenchis, near 
the Pallikat lake, They have hich check bones, flat noses, and altogether a 
Scythian physiognomy. They go nearly in a state of nudity, and have no know- 
] of a God, or belief in a future state. 

Other castes are such as are usually met with in other parts of India, the preat 
bulk of the people being Hind@, and a very small portion Muhammadans. The 
Jealousy of caste is carried to a great height, particularly of those 2 sections of 

ders and artificers called the nght-hand and Icft-hand’ eastes (See Buchanan, 
vol 1, p. 77). Even of late years blood has been shed in these caste disputes ; 
and at Vélér on one occasion so serious an outbreak took place on this account 
that only European troops and artillery could stop the struggie. 
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‘ROUTES. ' 


ROUTE 1. 
LONDON TO MADHAS. 


. Sovrzampton To Mapra&.— The 
Journey from England to Madrasocgupies 
about 40 days.—See Introduction, 


MADBAS.—). Arrival ‘at IMddras.— 


2. Servants,+-3. Hotels af Madras—_ 


Madras Cluh—4.: Plan of Aladras.— 
_ a Sights of Madras— Fort St, Gearge 
oA rsenat—St. Andrews, Church— 


The Mint—Statue of Sir T. Munro— 


Government Huuse — Palace of the 
WNiwds— University and Cintra’ Mu- 
seu -— Cathedral — St. Fhomas's 
lMount—Liat of Churches and In- 
sdifutions, oo | 
| 5 difeadras,-—All writegsagree that a 
worse site was never chosen for a great 
 elty than in the case of Madras, The 
roadstcad ig open to alk winds, cxcept 
from the west; and, in case of a sudden 
gale, there is no security for vessels, 
gave in slippin g their cables and putting 
out tosea, There 1s no navigable river 
to brmmg down the wealth of the in- 
terior ; the soil, a sandy clay, ‘ia but 
moderately productive ; aud the heat is 
80 intense that, during the hottest 
months, the thermometer, in a “‘well- 
appointed room, often rises to 96°, Yet, 
so attractive is every place in which 
Government centres, that though Fort 
St. George, as the Fort of Madras (said 
by some ta be Mandir-réj, “‘ Central 
government,” but prog. Mandréj, * of 
‘unknown etymology,) is called, dates no 


* Fhe Bais of Chandragadi, a deseendant 
of the Rajas of Bijanagar, who granted the 
English permission to remove to Mudras, and 
to erect a fort there, expressly stipulated that 
the new town was to be called by lis name, 
Shri-Rongo~hdjd-patanan ; but the local ga- 
yvernor or Naik, Dargarla Venkata, through 
whose instrumentality the grant had been 


earlier than 1639 a.p.; and the'En olish, 
under their Factory Chief, Mr, Francis 
Day, then first removed thither from 
Armagon,t 36 m. to the N. of Pulicat, 
which had been their carltest sattlement 
on the coast of Coromandel (prop. Chola- 
mandal, “ Territory of the Cholas,” or 


from Cholum, a kind of grain ** Holeua 
Saecharatus’),f the 
hotwithstanding, risen in a ccntury to a- 
quarter of a million, andis no w,ofiicially 


populatiyn had, 


given at 720,000, 


1. Arrival at Madras,—The danger 
of crossing the surf has, no doubt, been 
somewhat cxaggerated. in calm wea- 
ther this foaming barrier may Be passed 
in the messedah,§ or “ fishing-boat,”’ 
without risk, But when a red and 
white chequered flag is hoisted at the 
Master attendant’s flagstaf® fas it is 
during storms, and from the 18th Oct., 
when the N,E. Monsogn commences, — 


name, having probably been given before tha 
exccution of thea Royal grant, Was never - 
Bupersuded, and Chenananationan, “the city of 
Cheonnappa,” is the word still in coneral usd 
among the natives in speaking of Madras, 


+ The word Armagon itself is properly A? 
mogant (Tamil dr, six,” and stogum, for Skr- 
muthani, “ face”), the “six-fuced,” an epithes 
ot Kartikéya, the God of War; from whom 
many Hindds are named Shanmogam, “six- 
faced.” The name Armagon was given by the 
Euglish to Durgarizipatanam, # small port 
46m, N. of Pullcat, wheo they beran to trade 
111025, They gave it thia name in honour of 
Armogam Mudeliar, the chief man of the . 
locality, : 


¢ Such is the popular etymology; but the 
real origin of the word Coramanttel is as fol- 
lows :—There is a small fishing village 3 few 
miles 8. of Pulieat, eulled Kari-monal, “ black 
Rand,” which to this day is called in advertisc- 
ments “Coromandel.” The Dutch who first 
landed at this village corrupted the word, 
and by a atrange fato this insicnificant place - 
has given a nawe to the whole coast. 
4 These boata are made of planks sewod to- - 
gether with coir twine, without any nails or 
iron clamps. Thus constructed, they yield ta 
the foree of the waves, und ara saved from 


procured, had previously intimated that he} being broken up vy thoir elasticity. Tha 
would Jiave the new setitloment founded in | word massufah is derived from machsli, “a 
the name of his futher, Chennappa; and this | fish.” : 

¥ _t _ 8 . . = + ie . r -.re feos eae: FP Ce. oes ar aa to Se ee - 
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fill the end of Dec.),# asa warning not | one waye, keeping the boat straight, 
to cross, those who are, nevertheless, | and then pull away from its successor, 


resolved to make the attempt, must pre- | so as to avoid being pooped, in which 


“tie,” and maram, * treo’), asort of raft, 


- with three spreaders and cross lashings. 


_ 


pare for some trial of their nerves. Cap-j case the boat would be inevitably 
tains of ships, and others whose busi-| swamped. Nor is the result less dis- 
ness is urgent, do often come throuvh, | astrous should the boat turn broadside 
even when the warning flag is flying, | on, for then, too, it is certain to be 
and not unfrequently bring with them | struck and overset. In such a catas. 
boxes and other lumber, by which the trophe there would be but small chance 
danger is much increased. In those | of escape for European passengers, for 
cases the adventurous messudah is fol- | only the smost consummate skill in 
lowed by one or more catamarans (the swimming could save life, even were 
word is derived from the Tamil words | the ever-watchful sharks cluded. The 
kddu, “forest,” and maram, “ tree,” | rowers of the catamarans, indeed, are 
“a log from the jungle;”’ or kattu, “to continually washed off and regain their 
logs, but their powers of natation are 
matchless, and their dark skin does not 
so readily betray them to the shark : 
yet, In spite of these advantages, they 
and 24 to 34 ft.in breadth. The centre | often perish, and of late, especially, 
log is much the largest, with a curved | several fatal cases have occurred. 
surface at the fore end, which finishes | soon as the boat is resioned to the surf, 

wards to a point. The side logs are | it is hurried along with great rapidity, 
similar in form, but smaller, having | and at last tossed up astern, till it is 
their sides straight and fitted to the | almost perpendicular. The sensation is 
centre log. There is also a smaller | like that experienced when taking a leap 
catamaran, consisting of a single leg: on horseback. The instant the firat 
about 8 ft. long. These rafts have a: surf has broken, the boatmen pull 
small sail, and are paddled by one or | furiously to escape the next, shouting 
two men, who speculate on the chance ' “ Hillea, hillea,” “ Pull, pull.” Some- 
of a reward in case of rescuing the vic- | times their ery is “J avier, Javier,” an 
tims of an upset. In fine weather the | appeal tothe celebrated St. Xavier, who 
surf breaks about 300 ft. from the shore, | visited the fishermen all along this coast, 
in aqually weather aboht 450 ft., but | from Cape Komorin, converted many, 
during gales from the E. nearly 1,000 and is still revered by them. The 
f. In calm weather the surf wave is, sccond surf carries the boat to the 
about 3 ft, high, in squally about 6 ft., | shore, and at such stormy times the 
in storms 14 ft. It ig more dangerous | prow impinges with great force, so as 
to come on shore in a heavy surf than | not rarely to split, and bestow more 
to go off to sea, as it is more difficult to water than is pleasant on those about 
keep the beat end on. ‘There are two! to land. A number of men, however, 
lines of surf, between which it is pos- | stand ready to catch the boat and drag 
wible for a boat to keep its position | it clear of the reflux, and of danger 
without crossing either barricr. The | from the next surf. 


consisting of three logs tied together, 


The logs are from 20 to 25 ft. in length, 


a Ti 


‘outer wave, called the male surf, is; 2. Servants- As soon as landed, 


much the more formidable; and when | strangers are surrounded by a tribe of 


the storm-flag is up, boatmen sometimes | most importunate native servants of all 


wait many minutes, watching a good kinds, who keep upa distracting hubbub 


; opportunity to pullin. itis then that | of broken English, to which it is a 
‘hoy 


which, under the unpleasant circum- 


fused. The great art is to ride in on 


make a demand for a douceur, | pitiable thing to listen, Servants who 
speak English may be hired for 10rs. a 
month — palankeen bearers 6ra, a 
month—per mau. 

3. fotels at Madras.—The best thing, 


of course, to be done, if no friends come 










stances of the case, is but seldom re- 
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Madras. . 


to meet one, is to get into a palankeen 
and be carried to the club, if a bachelor ; 
or, if travelling with ladies, to some 
friend’s house. There are, indeed, hotels 
which may be repaired to as a dernier 
ressoré. These are Valu Mudeliar’s 
Family Hotel, Myrtle Grove House, 
near the Club, which is tolerable; [yah 
Mudeliar’s (The Elphinstone) 35, Mount 
Road; and the Clarendon Hotel, more 
indifferent, but conveniently situated for 
travellers on the Esplanade, near the 
beach and Black Town, But it cannot 
be too often repeated that, to one igno- 
rant of the languages and customs of 
the country, or to the lover of comfort, 
cleanliness, and economy, a friend’s 
house is the beat resting-place in India. 

The Madras Club is situated near the 
Mount Road, in the district of Padup4k, 
about 24 m. from the landing-place. It 
was founded in 1832, and is admirably 
managed, It possesses a good Hbrary, 
which is also well supplied with periodi- 
cals, and the charges for living are 
moderate. Members of the Bengal and 
Bombay clubs, are de facto honorary 
members of the Madras Club, and vive 
versa. ‘Strangers and travellers who 
have friends in the Club can easily se- 
cure their election through their inter- 
vention. The accounts of honorary 
members are settled weekly. There are 
sleeping apartments for bachelors, anda 
separate building for married people has 
been .proposed. The charge for a bed- 
room and bath-room 1s half a rupee a- 
day, aud the reoms must be vacated 
after a month if required by other and 
more recent yisitors; but this is not 
likely: to happen. Daily expenses need 
not excced from 4 to 7 rupees (8s. to 14a.) 
ahead. The Club is open from 6 a.m, 
te 12 p.m. 

4. Plan of Madras —Madras, with 
its numerous suburbs, now extends from 
N. to 8. along the coast, from the vil- 
lage of Attapolam to the mouth of the 
Adyar river, nearly 9 miles, with an 
average breadth of 34 miles. The flag- 
staff of the Fort is by the best calcula- 
tions made to be in N. lat. 13° 4’, and 
K. long. 80° 16’ 45”, and may be taken 
#8 the centre of the ground built over 

from N. to 8. A little to the N. of it 
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is the landing-place, opposite to a line 
of buildings well finished, having colonr 
nades to the upper stories, supported on — 
arched bases, and plastered with shell 
mortar, forming a hard, smooth, and . 
polished surface, resembling white mar- 
le when recently laid on, Of these the 

following are the principal, sueceedin 
each other in a line from 8. to N 
Messrs. Parry and Co.; Granary; Bam- 
bridge and Co.; Arbuthnot and Co.; 
Supreme Court; Sea Custom House; 
and Town Police. Behind these build- 
ings is the most populons part of Ma- 
dras, extending about 11m. in a W. 
direction, and a mile N. and &., called 
Black Town. This is bounded to the — 
W. by Cochrane’s (formerly Lord 

Clive’s) canal (on which a steamer is. 

now established), and is enclosed on the 
N. and W. by a strong wall, once forti- . 
fied. Still farther to the N. lie the 
suburban villages of Rayapuram, Atta-. 
puram, and Tandiavudu; and beyond 
Cochrane's canel to the W. are the dis- _ 
tricts called Vepery (from Skr. Vydpdr, — 
“trade,” as “the trader's resort,’’} an 

Parsawakam, and to the N.W. of these, 
and separated from them by'a canal, are 
the villages of Vasarvalli and Perumbtr, 
in each of which is a large tank named 
after the village. To the 5.W. of the 
Fort is @ piece of ground about 3 of a 
mile long, and hali-a-mile broad, which, . 
as being surrounded by the Kiam river, 


lis called the Island. Still further to 
‘the 8. the Mussulman quarter, Tripli- 


cane (prop. Tiru-valli-kedi, “the lake 
of the sacred lamp,’ a Tamil name), 
and the Chep&ak Gardens, where is the 
palace of the former Nuwabs of the 
Karnatak, a larre building with some 
ood rooms. Close to this, in a N.W. 
direction, is Government House; and 
still further W. are the districta of 


| Chintadripét and Egmore (formerly 


Ellembar, and prop. in Tamil, Falew- 
bir), to the W. of which 1s a large 
tank, called the Spur tank. W. of 
Triplicane lie the districts of Pidupak 


* Fedai, in TAMIL, signifies “a stona:” henoa 
pd yanpe, BA comMan name for men among 
‘Kamil Christians, equivalent to “ Pater. 
Hence Rdyappa-puram, ‘Peter's town ;” the 
Catholic Church there being Ndyappa-koeil 
“st. Peter’s Church,” 


- rated from Egmore an 


“New Town” and Namgamb akam, sepa~ 

Chetpatt by the 
Kaam river. 8, of Triplicane is the 
district Kishnahpéta, and W. of this 
Hoyapéta and Parcheri (‘‘ Place of the 
Pariahs’’); and 8. of these, St. Thome, 
Quibble (Aor, “a church” in Tamil) 
island, and Alv4rpéta (Alvar, 12 saints 


_ adored by the worshippers of Vishnu), 


bounded finally on the 8. by the Adyar 
Tiver, and on the W. by the Nangam- 
bakam tank and Long tank, the latter 
2m. long from N. to8., and } m. broad, 
while to the extreme S.W. is the Ar- 
tillery Station, called the Mount, more 
than 8 m. from the Fort. From this 
eantonment to the Fort runs a fine road, 
called the Mount oad, lined with 
beautiful villas along most of its course, 


and shaded by magnificent banyan and 


tulip trees. ‘The Adyar river to the S., 
the Nangambakam tank to the W., and 
the village of Tondiarpétto the N, form 
the limits of the district controlled by 
the Supreme Court of Judicature and of 
the Madras Collectorate. The Abk4ri 
or Liquor Revenue limits extend 8 m. 


‘beyond this boundary, and the revenue 


H 


from this item exceeds £60,000 a-year, 
and forms about 1 moiety of the revenue 
of the Madras Collectorate. Within 


“these linits no one can scll arrack with- 


out a Government license. The licenses 
are put up to auction, and those who 
offer to take most arrack, specifying the 


. quantity per day, obtain them. Govern- 
Ment: imports Colombo arrack at 10a. 


’ well be exhausted in 4 days, 


. toric recollections. 


r gal. and sells if at 3r. 6a. l0p. It 
manufacturcs patta or bark arrack at 
$a. per gal. and sells it at 2r. 15a. 1Ip. 

5. Sights of Madras —The sights of 
Madras are not numerous, and may very 
The first 
evening may be spentin a survey of Fort 
St, George, which is not devoid of his- 
Here, on the 10th 
of Sep., 1746, M. de la Bourdonnais 
marched in and received the surrendered 
keys in the name of the French King, 
to be restored once more to the English, 


by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Here 


. again, on the 14th of Dec., 1758, a 


army made its ap- 
. Lally; to retreat, 


ch besiegin 
ce under 
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ed and discomfited, on the 16th of | 


Sect. I, 


Feb., 1769, leaving behind them 62 
pieces of cannon, and many of their 
wounded, The enemy then made their 
approaches on, the N. side, and their 
prinerpal battery, called Lally’s, after 
their general, must have been somewhere 
near where the house of Parry and Co. 
now stands, as it was elose to the beach, . 
and about 580 yards from the Fort. 
Another battery was at the native Bury- 
ing-ground in Black Town, and a third 
about 400 yards to the S.W. Here 
again, in April, 1769, while the English 
forces were far away, were suddenly be- 
heid the cavalry of Haidar *Al, who die- 
tated to the governor the terms on which 
he would spare the defenceless territory. 
Onee more, on the 10th of Aug., 1780, 
and agam m Jan., 1792, the Maisar 
horsemen alarmed the garrison of 
Madras. Here, in Writers’ Buildings, 
Bob Clive, an idle and diseontented 
clerk, twice snapped a pistol at bis” 
own head. From this Fort, too, he 
marched to his earliest triumphs, and 
hence went forth the host which, on the 
dth of May, 1799, overthrew the strong- 
hold of Tipa. In shape, the Fort is an 
irregular polygon, approaching toa semi- 
circle, of which the sea-face is nearly a 
diameter running N. and §., and pre- 
senting a clear front on that side of 500 
yards, The sea flows to within a few 
yards of the raniparts, which are fenced 
yy an artificial barrier of stone work 
from the destructive violence of the 
surf and tides. The foundation of the 
works on the sea-face contains a series 
of cisterns, which are filled with fresh 
water from the “Seven wells” at the 
N. extremity of Black Town. These 
weils were originally 10 in number, but 
only 2 are now in use, the others being 
choked up. These two yicld 264,000 
eais, in 24 hours. The fortifications on 
the land side consist of three full and 
two demi bastions, which latter rest on 
the line wall which runs en erdmaillerg 
along the beach. The curtains are 
covered by cavaliers and lunettes, The 
ditch is wet except between the curtain 
and ravclin of the north face, which are 
connected by a strong caponiére, while 
the curtain is covered by a ¢enaille. The 
counterscarp is faced with a revetment, 
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and defended by a palisaded covert way | Jan., 1841. It is exhibited from the 
and a glacia, which is mined. Within | top of a Dorie column of 

the Fort is a terraced two-storied bar- | standing on a cubic pedestal, alzo of 
rack for European troops, running N, | granite, with massive steps, ‘The lan- 
and §8., at the N. and W. extremity of | tern consists of a 12-sided polygon, 
the Fort ; the upper story being occupied | framed in gun-metal, with 9 glass and 
by the officers, the lower by the men. | 3 blank faccs. The interior diameter 
In this barrack there is said to be ac- 
commodation for 1,000 men. Thegar- 
rison for years has consisted of 1 regt. 
of H.M. Infantry and 2 companies of 
Artiliery. Outside the Fort there are 
usually 3 regts. Native Infantry sta- 
tioned at Madras, one of which is the 
Veteran Battalion in Black Town. Of 
the other 2 native corps one is hutted at 
Vepery, the other at Perambtr. Fert 
St. George also contains the following | bram), founded 1842, which has a De- 
Government offices: the Council House, | bating Society attached. The debates 
where the members of the Government | take place once a week, and are nu- 
meet for the transaction of business; ; merously attended. Travellers are al- 
Adjutant - General’s Office; Quarter- | lowed to be present; the School House 
Master General's Office; Military Au- | is on the Esplanade, 
ditor-General’s Office ; the Accountant- St. Andrew's, the Seotch Church, 
General’s Office, in Charles and James ; stands about equi-distant from the Club 
Street; the Board of Revenue, Old Ex- | and the Esplanade, in the angie between 


43 ft. The traveller may then enjo 
the sca-breeze for @ little, and wate 
the surf rolling, if the wind be high, in 


Another day may be devoted to St, An- 


drew’s Church, the Mint, Black Town, 
Government House, the Nuw4b’s Palace, 


Schools at Conjeveram and Chedam- 


— a a 


change; Civil Auditor’s Office, St, Thome | Vepery and Chintadripéta, near the 


Street; General Treasury, Portugese | Kaoam river. The first stone of this 
Square; Stamp Office, St. Thome Street; | fine church was laid on the 6th of A Til,. 
Stationery Office, 4rsenal, and various ; 1818, The edifice was completed in 
Military offices, | about 2 years at a cost of £20,000, and 
The Arsenal is well stocked and | reflects great eredit upon the archite 

adorned with 2 of Tipd’s guns, the , Major Fiott de Havilland. The Madras 
muzzles of which are carved to repre- | stucco, or chunam, has been most skil- 
sent a tiger's head, St. Mary's Church | fully applied in the interior of the 
is nearly a century old, and possesses 
some good monuments, particularly one, | whiteness and polish of the finest Parian 
executcd by Bacon for the E. I, Com- | marble. The stceple rises to the height 
pany, to the Missionary Schwartz, who | of 1663 ft, abeve the pavement, and. 
was buried, however, at Tanjar. In ‘' the whole edifice.is remarkable for the 
the centre of the Fort, on the parade- | complete snbstitution of masonry for 
ground facing the Council House, is a | timber, which would be soon destroyed 
marble statue of Lord Cornwallis, under | oF the white ants. Bishop Heber com- 
a stone canopy. If stands upon a cir- { pla 

cular pedestal, on which is sculptured, | singular, and injudicious for the purpose 
in alto rilievo, the surrender of Tipu’s | of hearing, though he praises the state- 
children. After visiting the Fort, the | liness of the structure. The foundation, 











fine Light-house may be inspected. It | however, is the most curious part to the, 


stands on the Esplanade, close tothe N. | English traveller, consisting as it does 
face of the Fort, and is 128 ft. above | of wells, which have been: formed over 
the level of the sea, Its light, one of | the whole area of the edifice, except jn 
the most brilhant in the world, is a | a space in the centre of about 30 ft. in 


flashing one, the duration of the flash | diameter. These wells of masonry ara. ~ 
being to that of the dark intcrval as 2} sunk 9 ft.,the foundations being raised 
to 3, and was first shown on the Ist of | 131 ft. above them. and the basement. :-. 


of the lantern is 9 ft., and its height: 


thundcr to the shore, a 


ins that the form of the church ig - 


—_ 


and Pacheappa’s School (with Branch © 


church, and gives to the pillars all the 
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being 4 ft: more, making the whole 
depth below the pavement 26} ft. In 
spite of the nature of the soil—which is, 
firat, vegetable mould for 10 in.; then 
a foot or two of alluvial earth; then 8 
or 10 ft. of black, soapy, salt mud; and 
then sand, which a few ft. downwards 
bacomes a veritable quicksand—these 
brick wells, filled with rubble, present a 
solid support to the vast superincumbent 
weight. These wells, like all others in 
the country, are built to a convenient 
height above ground, and then made to 
subside by scooping the earth from the 
basement. As the water rushes in the 
men are obliged to work beneath it, 
their bodies being completely immersed ; 
end if is surprising how long they con- 
tinue under water. This labor, how- 
ever, is so exhausting that they are 
obliged to relieve one another uneeas- 
ingly. The well-diggers are a distinct 
caste by themselves, and will not inter- 
marry, even with their tank-dieging 
brethren, The bridge over the Kéam 
river, near the church, is called St. An- 
drew’s bridge, after the church, and was 
erected by the same architect in 1817, 
at a cost of £8,000. | 
. Phe Mint is situate not far from the 

wall, at the N.W. angle of Black Town. 
Here some ingemious contrivances, in- 
vented by the able manager, Major 
Smith, and specially an instrument for 
testing the weightof coins, which rained 
one of the great prizes at the Exhibition 
of 1851, may be inspected. ‘In a line 
with it to the sea are the barracks of 
the N. Vet. Bat., Black Town chapel 
and school, and the Supreme Court jail ; 
at the S5.E. angle are the Roman Catho- 
lic cathedral, Church Mission chapel, 
_ aud Armenian church. 

Biack Town itsclf lies very low, being 
im some places only six inches above the 
level of the sea at spring-tides, against 
the inroads of which it 1s protected by 
a strong bulwark of stone. Three broad 
_ streets, running N. and 8., intersect the 
. town, dividing it into four nearly equal 

These strects are well built, and 
eontain many terraced houses and Eu- 
ropean shops. Near the N. wall is the 
enclosure known by the name of the 


highly valued for its purity, which it ig 
said by sea-faring people, to preserve 
for a length of time at sea. Public 
water-works have been erected in this 
enclosure by Government, and two reger- 
voirs have been constructed—one in the 
Fort, the other midway between the 
Fort and the town, which are -dail 
filled from the wells by means of metal 
pt es, The shipping, and all the in- 
abitants who choose to send for it, are 
supplied from these sources. The purity 
and wholesomeness of the water seem 
owing to its being filtered through a bed 
of fine sand, consisting almost entirely 
of quartz, which extends several miles 
in jength m a N, direction, but is not 
more than 300 or 400 yards in breadth 
——lts depth varying from 1 to 15 ft. 
The fine polish of the Madras chunam, 
or plaster, is obtained by the admixture 
of this pure sand with shell lime. | 

In the centre of the island between 
the Fort and the Governor’s garden 
stands the bronze equestrian ‘statue of - 
Sir 7. Munro, by Chantrey, erected by 
paulic subscription at a cost of £9,000. 

his able statesman died Governor of 
Madras at Pattikonda, in the Ceded 
Districts, on the 6th of July, 1827, of 
an attack of cholera. His body was in- 
terred at Guti, where the Madras Go- 
vernment erected a stone monument to 
his memory, and the people of the Ceded 
Districts built a choultry in honor of 
hin, to which Government added a tank, 
and provided an establishment of ser- 
vants to keep it im repair. 

Government House ia much inferior to 
the stately viceregal palace at Calcutta, ~ 
and even to the smaller but very plea- 
sant residence of the Governor of om- 
bay at Parell. - The house is fronted by 
a handsome colonnade and stands in a 
park, at the end of which, on the sea- 
beach, is the Marine Villa, where the 
Governor resides in the hot weather, 
There is ovfe immense banquetting-room. 
detached from the other rooms and con- 
taming some portraits of Coote, Corn- 
wallis, Meadows, and other heroes, of 
most indifferent execution; and one of - 
Sir R. Strange, which possesses more 
merit. Two good pictures of Sir T, and 


Seven Wells, the water of which is | Lady Munro, which were originally here, 
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have been restored to their placesfrom the 
College. Any gentleman can attend the 
Governor’s public breakfasts, and, by 
putting down his name, obtain an inter- 
view, if he feels so inclined, with the 
Viceroy, when he will probably be in- 
vited to dimner. The Governor's body- 
guard are = remarkably fine body of 
men, cousisting of 2 troops of 80 men 
each, superbly dressed, and commanded 
by an officer of the Light Cavalry, as- 
sisted by an adjutant from the same 
branch of the service, Their canton- 
ment is on the island opposite the Go- 
vernor's gardens. - 

The Palace of the Ninedb of the Kar- 
natak, at’ Chepak, was formerly visited 
by those who wished to see a specimen 
of a Muhammadan chieftain’s court in 
India. H.H. Amiru'l-Hind, W alajSh, 
‘Umdatu’l-’Umari, Mukhtaru'l- wk, 
Siraju’d-Daulah, Ghulam Muhammad 
Ghaus Khan Bah&dur, Bahadur Jang, 
the last Nawab, died in November, 
1855. He was born on the 25th of 
Aug., 1824, and installed as Nawab on 
the 25th of Aug., 1842. By his death 
a large pension has reverted to Govern- 
ment. the Nuw4bs of the KarnAtak 
were originally deputies of the Sabahdar 
of the Dakhan, under the Mughul Em- 

erors, and their office does not date 

om a time earlier than the close of the 
7th century, when Aurangzib made 
himself master of the Karnatak, which 
had previously belonged to the States of 
Golkonda and Bijapur, and before that 
to the Rajas of Bijanagar. The Darbar, 
or Teception-room, is large and hand- 
some, and adorned with pillars. There 
is a picture of George the Fourth as 
Prinee of Wales, by Hoppner, _ 

A third day may be given to the 
Military Orphan Asylum, the Madras 
University, the College, the Obserya- 
tory, the Horticultural Society's Gar- 
dens, St. George's Cathedral, and the 
Mounf, 

The Military Male Orphan Asylum 
was founded in 1788, at Egmore, It 
was here that, in 1789, the Madras 
system, a3 it has been called, of Educa- 
tion was first tried under the English 
Government, by Dr. Bell. Thence 
‘it was imported into England, and, 


under Bell and Lancaster, effected 2 

ve at alteration in educational es- 

tab ichments, being received not only 

into the national schools and places of 

instruction for the lower classes, but also - 
into some of the great publie schools, 
such as Rugby and Charter House. The 

whole novelty consists in employing the 

more advanced scholars as monitors to 

instruct the younger boys, or those who 

have made the least progress. 

Madras University stands in Pantheon 
Road, in the district of Pudupéta, close | 
to St. Andrew’s Bridge, about a mile 
from the club, Here are three Euro- 
pean professors, and a large establish- 
ment of European and native teachers; 
and those who wish to test the abilities 
of the native students may find ample 
means of forming an opinion by inspect- 
ing the establishment. It consists of a’. 
College department, a primary and a’ 
high school, of which the first two were 
opened in 1883, the latter in 1841. The’ 
College—whick has ceased to exist ag a 
College, though the civilians’ examina. 
tions are stili held in it—is close to the 
8. side of the Kiam river, in a line 
with the Egmore Tank. The library 
of the Literary Society—a branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society—is here. - 
Amongst the volumes, the Mackenzie 
MSS., in upwards of sixty gigantic 
folios, contain a large mass of historical 
and legendary lore respecting India. 
There is also a very beautiful folio 
Virgil; and a portrait of the well-known 
French missionary, the Abbé Dubois, in 
a native dress, who lived 25 yeara in 
Maisar to little profit, if we may believe 
himself, The building likewise contains 
the Government Central Museum, where 
an admirable collection of the natural 
produets of the Presidency is exhibited, 
which is well worthy of inspection, if 
for the marbles alone. It is open to the 
public daily, from 6 to 9 a.m., and 22 to 
6 p.m. he Observatory, erected in 
1793 by Michael Tapping, under the. 
Court’s orders, is now under the charge 
of Captain Jacob, late of the Bombay 
Engineers; it is not far from the Col- 
lege, and close to the Kiam river. 
About a mile thence, in Mount Road, in 
& southerly direction, are the Horticul-- 
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tural Gardens, and St. George's Cathe- 
_ dral, contiguous to each other, 
The Cathedral may be ascended for a 
eral panoramic view of the city and 
ita environs, and as there are only low 
_ and detached hills for a space of thirty 
‘miles, the prospect is extensive. Tlus 
church possesses several monuments by 
. Chantrey ;—one of Bishop Heber re- 
' presents him in a half-kneeling posture, 
in the act of blessing a kneeling Hindd 
female. There is also an exquisite figure 
by Flaxman to the memory of Arch- 
deacon Mously; it represents Religion 
in pilgrim arb with face upturned to 
heaven, and holding across, The visitor 
tTaay also remark a tasteful device to the 
memory of Mr. Chamier, and a slab to 
the unfortunate 37th Regiment N.I., the 
greater part of which perisned in an 
unseaworthy transport which was con- 
veynng them to China. 
he general hour for Church Service 
is 11 a.m., and half-past 6 p.m. on Sun- 
__day, and on Wednesday half-past 6 p.m, 
aiid.a quarter-past 6 p.m. in winter. 
_ From St. George's to the Little Mount, 
where, tradition says St. Thomas, the 
Apostle of India, was martyred,* ia a 
distance of about two and a half miles 
from the Mount Road, and across the 
Adyar river by Marmalongt Bridge. 
: This méunt is a small rocky knoll, with 
a Roman Catholic church on it, in the 
suburb of Mailapur,t or ‘City of 
Peacocks,” as St. Thomé is called by 
the natives. There are some relics here, 
exhibited to the pious or the curious. 
According to some, the bones of St. 
Thomas were interred at this Mount. 
From Marmalong Bridge to the larger 
Mount the approach is by a beautiful 


« Ti is now decided thatthe 8t. Thomas from 
whom the Mount is called, is no other than 
at. Thotaas Aquinas, and that the story of the 
martyrdom ia pure fiction, though Heber con- 
eefed his belief to it, 

+ Properly Mimil-aroma, “Onur Lady of the 
Mangoes.” This bridge is an interesting ob- 
ject. Its extreme length, inckuding the cause- 
Way, ia 410 yards, and it has eo arches, 

t Or, Tamil, Maytiir, from mayél, “4 Pea 
cock,” dr, city.” Here again is a trace o the 
almost universal worship of Kartikéya on this 
coast; ‘The peacock is the bird on which he 
is supposed to ride. Some say. however, that 
the jungle round this suburb, 60 or 7 years 
aro, abounded with peacocks, whence the 
name 
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and well-kept road, lined with rows of 
the Ficus Indica, or “ Banyan Tree,” 
forming a beautiful avenue,—the re- 
freshing shade of which enables the 
traveller to pass on without suffering 
even from the noonday sun. There isa 
gradual ascent to the foot of the Mount, 
which is an isolated clif of greenstone 
and syonite, about 300 feet in height. 
The summit is crowned by an old chureh, 
called the church of “the Expectation 
of the Blessed Virgin,” measuring 109 
feet by 78, built by the Portuguese in 
1547,—~a picturesque little building, the 
property of the Roman: Catholic Ar- 
menians. The view from’ the top is a 
fine one, ranging over the cantonments 
and noble parade-ground of the ar- 
tillery, and the swrounding district. 
About 2000 men have been quartered 
here on an average. The native pepu- 
lation exceeds 20,000, The traveller 
may remark at the Mount the Adansonta 
digitata, a native of Senegal, which 
grows in Africa to the enormous size of 
100 feet in girth. There is one specimen 
at the mount, the circumference of which 
is 30 feet, A curious account of the 
destruction of a tree of the aame species 
at Kolaba,"in Bombay, which was 44 
feet in circumference, by the Lorina 
sentis beetle, is given in the Bombay 
Asiatic Society's Journal for 1844, p. 
136. The fruit is occasionally use 
the natives in curries; the leaves drie 
and reduced to powder are useful to 
diminish excessive perspiration, while 
the expressed juice, mixed with sugar, 
is valued as an antiseptic drink, In 
the gardens here may also be seen the 
Sapodilla, a rare shrub, native of the 
Celebes; it bears a wholesome oval- 
shaped fruit, in taste like a medlar. 

The traveller pressed for time may 
ass his fourth in visiting Ennir 
and the Red Hills, the Highgate and 
Hampstead of Madras. He may take 
boat at the basin, close to the Mant, 
and for the moderate ‘sum of 4 rs. be 
conveyed in as many hours to Ennar, 
along Cochrane’s Canal, or still more 
expeditiously by the steamer. He will 
thus see the garden-houses of the wealthy _ 
inhabitants ; and three hours’ drive in a 
buggy will bring him thence by the 
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Red Hilis back to Madras. As the STAGES. 
Madras Snake Charmers and Jugglere PLACES. M.F. M. FP 
fre perhaps the most famous in udia, | Black Town Gate ............ QO 73 
he should not omit seeing a speci- Monegar Chawadi.......... .O1 
men of their performances. One of the | Tandiarved -1lil 
most curious of their tricks is the string- | Wanarpét ......, Lasscenaeneas 1-1 
ing a basket of eggs thus: the Juggler, Trivatdr begins............... 2 
while spinning round with wonderful » nds, Horse Stables 06 6 0 
velocity, inserts a number of eggs, one | («) Yena-tir, called Ennir... 2 0 : 
by one, into the loops of string fastened | A Dwelling-house called 
to his hedd-dress, and keeps them all in “the Retiro” oo... 0 2 

etotatory motion, without any collision | Kattipakam |... I 3 
or fracture. Mr. Wellington’s house ... 0 6 

The traveller must not forget that the | The Club House oo... 0 2 

luxury of ice is procurable at the ice- Mr, Minchin’s house ...,,, 0 2 
house, established 1846, at South Beach. | The Nuwaéb’s house ......... 0 14 
It is open at dawn and sunset, except on | Binny and Co's house and 3 
Sundays, when it closes at 8 a.m. i bangla... eee 02) 83 
Charges, 1 4n& per lb. for cash, and 1 -_— 
ina 3 pice for credit. Branch house at ll 3 
No. 24, Second Line Beach. - There is a good road the whole of the 


The garrison band plays every Tues- | way from Madras, lined on each side, as 
day evening, at the Gardens ‘of the | far’as Trivatar, oy the garden-houses of 


Horticultural Society. . wealthy natives. 
~The best confectioners are Laybourne | the cultivation ceases, and a san 
and Co., Mount-road. Pharoah and | commences, flat and barren. 
Co., and J. Higginbotham, 122, Mount- . traveller prefers water carriage, 
road, are the principal booksellers. The | proceed to Ennar by Cochrane’ 
former keeps also a general, European | full particulars of which Route 


fter passing Trivatar 


dy plain 
if the 
he ma 

6 canal, 
will be. 


warehouse. Deschamps in Mount-road | found in Route 4— Madras to Palikat. 


18 & very superior eabinet-maker and | 
uphoisterer. He gained a prize at the , 18 properly written Yena-ar, 


(a) Ennir,—The name Ennar, which 


What 


Great Exhibition: and his carving im town?” is said to have arisen from 


ebony, rose-wood, and satin-wood fur. 
niture, is not inferior to Paris work. He | lace in not very intelligible 
has sent large orders to Australia. he native he interrogated 

There are nine weekly newspapers, of | ceiving his question, replied by 





some European asking the name of the - 


Tamil, 
miston- 
another 


which the Atheneum, published by | question, “Yena-Gr}” “+ What town?” 
Pharoah and Co.; the Spectator, asemi- | and the questioner put down the. 


Government Journal ; and the Hxaminer,| words as the name of the 
by J. J. Craen, are the chief. Anglicising their sound to 





EXCURSIONS. which upwards of 36,000 tons of salt 

ROUTE 2 are annually manufactured for the con- 

wt sumption of the city of Madras and its. 

MADRAS TO ENNUR BY TRIVATOR. environs. The salt is sold at 120 rs. 

Ilm. 3r. per garisha = 4.4 tons, or 34 lbs, for 1d. 

Minirary Aurnority —Officer com- | A revenue of nearly £60,000 a year is 
manding Centre Division— Madras. raised from it, | 

Civiz, Avuruortry — Collector of | The soil in which the salt is manu. 

Chengalpatt—Peilifarns. STAGES. | factured ig of two kinds, red and 

PLACES, M.F, M.F./ brown, The former produces the finest 

From St. George's Gate of and whitest salt; the latter a coarse 

the Fort to Market in inferior kind. The manufacture begins 


Black Town ....... 


place, 
Ennar, 


Near EnnGr are the great Salt pane, in 


0 6 | in January, as soon aa the T2IN6 are 
i 
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over, and the weather begins to grow 
warmer, The pans, which, including 

their reservoirs, are each about two- 

thirds of an acre in extent, are first 
 gleansed from the mud accumulated in 
them during.the monscon. Next day 

: they are moistened with a little water, 

and ridges are raised between the pans. 

On the third day the pans are dug 14 
inches deep with a kind of spade, and, 

' in the evening, an inch of water is let 
in. From the fourth to the ninth day 

they are trod down crossways. On the 

ninth day aninch of water, already well 
heated by the sun in the reservoirs, is 

admitted. In the course of 4 days a 

little inferior salt is produced, mixed 

with brackish water. The pans are 

_ again well trodden down for 4 days, and 

water is admitted, which, in 4 days 

more, will produce good salt. From the 
23rd to the 25th day- the pans are 
pounded with rammers till the salt is 
quite destroyed, when an inch of water 
is again admitted. On the 29th day, 

' when the water isa quarter of an inch 

deep, the salt is fit to be taken out, It 

is then strewed on the banks to dry for 

6 hours, when it is placed on platiorms 

- in heaps of 60 tons each, and thatched 

with straw to prevent damage from rain. 

There is s small salt-water lake 

- at Enndr, where the Madras gentry 


enjoy the diversion of boating, which 1s | 


impossible at Madras itself, on account 
of the surf. This lake contains excel- 
lent fish and oysters, and there is a elub- 
house, with all the agrémens of billiard 
tables, card-rooms, etc. Here, there- 


fore, the teaveller may pass a day very 


leasantly, 
p y ROUTE 3. 
MADRAS TO. MAHABALIPURAM, 
on “SEVEN PAGODAS,' BY SADRAS 
40M. 49, 

Mitrrary AuTHORITY—Officer com- 
manding Centre Division— Madras. 
—Qrvin Avuruorrry -— Collector of 
Chengalpatt—Palitkarnt. 


STAGES. 
PLACES. -~ MF. MF, 
From Walajah Gate to 
Hayapeta ....cersceseerease 2 4 
Mailspor Tank .........000 13 
Elphinstone Bridge ......... 1 6 


ROUTE 3.——MADHAS TO MAHABALIPURAM. 


Sect: I: 
STAGES 
PLACES. M. FP. M. P 
Pépan Chéawadi,.....:ccessse 13 : 
Mutukfaren Chawadi,........ 4 4 
x an Inlet .....ecseeeeeeeenes . OS 
SHOLANGANELUR,.,....1 1 131 
Chinnancherl. ......ccecces rere 3 1 
(2) Wanien Chawadi (Kovi- 
lam is near this), 4......... 2 4 
Padda-0ir  ..ccccecceseeeeeesene 1 5 
Changamaliserenkovil ...... 2 2 
TRIPALUR, ¢4. 0...,.......35 131 
AlatQy ciccccccevecenseetsseses OO 
Pyantir, f. 0. ..cc:esereeeeeeee BL 
Paulakaran Chawadi....... ~ 165 
Wilkanmi ..,..cccceeeeeecceuns 3 2. 
Direet rd. to Vapencheri..... 0 23 
(8) SADRAS FORT (Maha- 
balipur is near this), 6. 
AD f. O.ccesceeeeueseneeeeees 3.44 14 2 
40 4 


About 35 miles 8, of Madras, and a 
few miles from Sadras, are the remark- 
able temples of Mahdbalipur, “The city 
of Great Bali,” or as it is ealled by the 
natives, Mahvellipur; though, as Mr. 
Babington informs us, the real name is 
Mahfmalaipur, ‘City of the Great 
hill; ’? while to Europeans the spot is best 
known by the title of “ The Seven 
Pagodas.” As these remaina are among 
the most curious in India, they deserve 
from the traveller more than a hurried 
visit. If provided with tents, the 
| traveller may leave Madras -by palan- 
keen at night, and reach the pagodas 
early next morning, and so spend # day 

| or two in investigating the ruins. Other- 

‘wise, it will be as well to proceed to 
Sadras, which is but a few mules distant 
from Mah4balipur, and possesses a good 
bangla, at which head quarters may 
be fixed. 

There ig nothing deserving of note 
between Madras and Sadras, except 
the large and very sacred pagoda at 
Tripalar, where there is also a hand- 
some Chawadi (choultry). An under- 
taking of no little local and even 
general importance is, however, now 
under prosecution, which cannot but 
tend greatly to develope the resources 
of the §. districts. Funds have 
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been allotted for the formation of a, he animated by his daring. He found 
havigable canal, connecting the Ady&r | there 60 cannon of the largest caltbre, . 
and Palar tivers respectively at Madras | which had been captured by the French 
and Sadras; and it is intended to form | at Madras. The commandant sur- 
a section of the ‘ E. Coast Canal,’ com- | rendered on condition of carrying off 
mencing at Tuniin the Vishakpatanam | his own property, which turned out to 
District, “and terminating either at be turkeys and snuff, in which articles 
Tutikorin or extending even to Cape | he dealt. 
Kumari (Komorin), in the Tinnevelli | (8) Sadras itself is a large decayed 
collectorate. Much has already been ! place, once a Dutch settlement, and 
accomplished in various separate por- | frequented by the Dutch so long back as 
tions of this important commercial and | 1647; it was annexed by us in 1795, re- 
social enterprise; but its present cha- | stored in 1818, and finally ceded to the 
racter of one uninterrupted navigable | British m 1824, together with all other — 
canal, available for transit and traffic at | Dutch settlements on the continent of 
all seasons, is chiefly fo beascribed to the | India, in exchange for certain. posses- 
enlightened views of Lord Harris. The ! sions situated chiefly in Sumatra. 
total lencth of the Coast Canal will not | The spot on which the temples are 
be less than 800 miles; and the average | situated is insulated by an arm of the 
outlay, including locks and bridges, is | sea, one mouth of which is near Sadras, 
£1000 per mile. Thus, for less than | and the other at Kovilem (“ church,” 
£1,000,000, benefits may reasonably be | in Tamil), not far from Madras. 
expected much greater in proportion | This streamlet is always fordable. . 
than from an equal outlay upon the | Proceeding from Sadras, the first sight 
lines selected for the Indian railways. | reached is the five Rathas, or “ sacred 
These are, perhaps, of more political | cars,’ as they are called, though 
importance in consolidating the powers | they were obviously not intended as 
of Government, than of commercial | imitations of thase wooden vehicles on 
value in improving and developing the | which the images of the Gods are moved 
resourees of the country. on festivals. They were probably carved 
(a} ftovilam.— At 4 miles 8.5. of | for temples; but have been left un- 
Wanien Chawadi is Kovilam (Cove- | finished, being blocks of pale Lite, 
long), a small town, between which | highly ornamented on the outside, and 
and Mahabalipur is a dangerous reef, | covered with figures, but, with one ex- 
where the Rockingham was lost in | ception, not hollowed out. They stand 
1775. At this place, called by the ;in a grove of Palmyra trees, and are 
Muhammadans Saddat Bandar, a fort ‘ partly covered with sand. The one 
was built near the ruins of one crected by : most to the N. is plain, square, and 
the Ostend Company, by Anwaru'd-din : hollowed, 103 feet long, and 17 feet 
Khan, Naw4b of the Karnatak. The! high. ‘The next is square, and much 
French took it in 1760 by a singular | ornamented, 26 feet 2 in. long, and 25} 
stratagem. A ship anchoredin the roads | feet high. The largest of all is the third, 
with asignal of distress flying. On the | being 47 feet long, and 25} fect high. 
NGwab’s people coming on board, they | Round the lower part, on three sides, 
were told nearly all the crew had died of | are galleries. The whole is cracked — 
scurvy, and that the rest would perish | through, and a large fragment broken. 
too if not saffered to land, According- | off in front. The fourth ia three- 
ly 30 marvellously ill-favoured French- | storied, adorned with galleries gnd 
men were suffered to come ashore, and | figures, and terminates in adome. It 
admitted into the fort, counterfeiting a | is 27 feet long, and 36 fect high. These — 
variety of ailments. These had arms} four are in a line from N.toS. The 
concealed under thetr clothes, and in | fifth is a little to the W,, and is perhaps 
the night rose on the garrison and over- | the most elegant of all. It is shaped 
powered them. Clive took the place in ; like a horse-shoe, with a portico at the 
1752 with a few hundred recruits, whom | flat end: It has adouble row of pilasters, 
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and has. three stories, besides the roof, | phants; and, on the might, a temple 
which is round. Opposite the Rath most | with figures. A few paces onward is a 
to the N., is the figure of a lion, 64 ft. | spacious excavation called the Krishna 
long. The head is 6$ ft. from the sand, andapam, where the god is represented 
which has risen to the middle of the | as tending the herds of Nanda. The 
lega. Behind the lion is a large ele- | execution is coarse, and the design rude. 
phant, ang the bull of Shiva, nearly | Up this rock the brahmans will conduct 
uried in sand, On these Raths are in- | the traveller, and on the way it is neces- 
seriptions m ancient Tamil characters, | sary te pass under a prodigious circular 
which have been explained by Mr. | stone 27 ft. in diameter, so placed on a 
Babington, and which show that the | smooth and sloping surface that there 
figures are of Vishnu in his various | seems danger of its crushing those who 
Avatars. pass beneath. The top of the rock is 
-About a mile to the N. of the Raths | strewn with fragments of brick, said to 
is the village of Mahavalivaram (Mah- | be the remains of an ancient palace. A 
vellipur), where about 400 brahmans | rectangular polished slab, about 10 ft. 
still reside. In the ceutre of this | in length, is shown as the couch of 
village is a canopy of stone, called the | Dharma Raja, the eldest brother -of 
Délétsava Mandapam, remarkable for | Arjun. A rough stone excavated is also 
its lightness Ad elegance. It is of | pomted out as the ladies’ bath. 
granite, and i supported on 4 columns, Descending over, Immense beds of 
which rise from a platform elevated by | stone, you arrive at another spacious 
é steps. ‘The shafts of the columns, with | excavation, a temple of Shiva, who is 
the base, are hewn from a single stone, | represented, in the middle compartment, 
and, melding tne capital, are 27 ft. in bof large size, with four arms; while a 
height. This Mandapam stands in front | small figure of Brahma stands on his 
of an unfinished building called Gopu- | right, and one of Vishnu on his left. 
yam or ‘ gateway.” Through these | At one end of the temple is a gigantic 
Gopurams the idol is wont to be brought | image of Vishnu sleeping on the Shegsh- 
at Hind& festivals to the Mandapam to | nig, or thousand-headed snake; its 
receive the adoration of the people, who | heads forming his canopy. Opposite is 
are not permitted to enter the grcat | Durg&é mounted on a lion; attacking 
temple. Behind this gateway is aj) Maheshdsur, or the: buffalo-headed de- 
temple to Vishnu, highly ornamented | mon. ‘This is said by Babington to be 
with elaborate carving. . But the most | the most spirited piece of Hind& sculp- 
remarkable object is a large rock close | ture he ever beheld. | 
to the village, in which is hewn a pagoda | At a considerable elevation above this 
about 26 ft. in length and height, and | excavation is a smaller temple wrought 
13 ff. in breadth. Within is the Lingam | out of a single mass of rock. The 
' and a long inscription on the wall. Near | situation is so picturesque, and its sculp- 
this, the surface of the rock, for about | ture so rich, that it 1s in the highest 
90 feet in length, and 30 ft. in height, | degree worthy of examination. It is in 
is. covered with figures. Of these the : form a paralielogram, open on one of 
principal are- Arjun, the third son of | the longer sides. It contains four large 
ritha, and Pandu, performing asectical | compartments, one at each end, and one 
worship to obtain from Vishnu a celestial | on each side of the central recess, oppo- 
weapon which will give him power over | site the entrance. At the left end, is a 
all his foes. He stands‘on the tip of his | representation of Vishnu in the Varaha 
great. toe, with his hands above his head, | Avatara, or Boar Incarnation, the third 
and eyes and face uptarned. On his | of that God. He holds in one hand the 
right is the four-armed figure of Vishnu, | goddess Lakshmi, in the other his usual 
and on either side are innumerable : characteristics. Adoring figures sur- 
figures of men and deities, as well as! round him. At the opposite end is 
animals, particularly lions and apes. | another figure of Vishnu, with 8. arma, 
Below, on the left, is a group of ele- | holding various weapons. On the right 
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and jeft of the central recess are female 
deities with attendants. : 

About half-a-mile to the E. of the 
village, and washed by the sea, 1s the 
celebrated pagoda which forms so con- 
spicucus a mark for navigators. The 
surf dashes #is spray over this temple, 
and would, perhaps, ere now have 
swallowed it up, but for a defence of 
large stones in front. Numerous rocks 
stretch for along distance into the sca, 
and on the nearest of these, standing im 
the very spray of the sea, is a pillar such 
as is ordinarily erected in front of the 
Hindé temptes of eclebrity. It would 
seem that 4 or 5 other pillars once stood 
on this rock, for the mortices for them 
remain. The position of this temple, 
the pillars in the sea, and the masses of 
rock visible at low water, may have 
given rise to the legend of the sub- 
merged city of Bali having existed here, 
a story which may fairly be classed 
among the wildest Hind fictions, 
though Southey has immortalised it in 
his * Curse of Kchama,” and Mr. Gold- 
ingham’s brahman assured that gentle- 
man that his grandfather had scen the 
gilt tops of 5 pagodas among the break- 
ers. It would have been strange indeed, 
if, in a place so destitute of every capa- 
bility for supporting human life, there 
had once been a great city, whose 


golden summits in the noon-day ight 
Shone oer the dark green deep thus rotled be- 


tween, 
For domea_and pinnacles, and apircs, were seen 
Peermye above the sea... 4 mournful sight ! 


Well might the sad beholder ween from thence 
_ What works of Wonder the devouring wave 
Had awailowed there, when monumeutsa so 


rave - 
Bore record of their old macniticenc. | 
And on the aandy shore, beside the verge 

Of i, hare and there a rock-hewn fane 
Resisted in ite strength the surf and surge 

That on their deep foundationa beat in vain, 
In solitude the sncient temples stood, 

Onee resonant with instrument and song, 
And aolemn danee of festive multitude; 

Now aa the weary ages pass along, 
Uearing no voiee save of tha ocean flood, 
Which roars for ever on the reatleas shores; 

Or visiting their aclitary.caves, 

The lonely sound of winds, that moan around 

Accordant to the melancholy waves, 


The situation of the temple, however, 
in so wild and desolate a spot, with the 
hoarse roar of waters heard around it, 
as well as its own extreme beauty, justly 
enfitle it to a legend, and one “ married 
to immortal verse.” Mr. Fergusson, in 


ot 


his “Ancient Architecture of Hindo- 
stan,” declares it to be with the single 
exception of the Pagoda at Tanjir, the 
finest and most important Vimdna in the. 
8. of India. Itis small, being not more . 
than 30 ft. square at base, and 60 ft. 
high, but it is free from all surrounding 
walls and gateways, which so detract. 
from the grandeur of other pagodas. 
A spirited view of it will be found in the 
wark above referred to. The same au- 
thority assigns the edifice to the 11th . 
century, and the neighbouring exeava- 
tions to the 13th or 14th. It is tobe 
regretted that the inscriptions, as yet 
deciphered, furnish no clue to the date 
or history of these remarkable struec-  - 
tures; though Dr. Babington explains 
one line as conveying the name of the 
founder, ‘‘Atiranachanda (‘he who in 
battle is very furious’), Lord of Kings, 
built this place called Atiranachandesh- 
wara.” itis equally a matter of doubt - 
to what deity the seaside pagoda was. 

origimally dedicated. In the chamber . 

next the sea is a pieantic Lingam of black - 
polished stone, which would ead us to — 
suppose it a temple of Shiva. On the 
other hand, there is a giyantic figura of 
Vishnu, in a recumbent posture, in one 
of the verandahs. ‘Phe uncertainty on 
all these points may, perhaps, heighten 
the zest of inspection. oO 


ROUTE 4, 


MADRAS TO PALIKAT (PULICAT), CORG- . 
MANDEL, SULGRPET, AND DURGARA- 
ZAPATANAM OR, ARMEGON. 62 MM.. 


Minuirary AutHoriry—Officer com- 
manding Centre Division—Madraa. 

Cry, AutHoORiry—To Coromandel : 
Coliector of Chengalpatt—Palitkarnt. 
Thence to Durgfrézapatanam: Collec- 
tor of Nelltir—Nedlur. STAGES, 

PLACES. M.F. M. F. 

From W al4jah Gate of Fort 

St. George to Mint Gate 2 0} ° 


Narayan Chawadi ......... 1 54 
Road to Trivatdr or Tiru- 

PAOD ue _ 17 
x #. to Chirdmacheri...... 2 7 
x 2n. and Kortelifr r. to 

Velivya Chawadi......... sol 
VEULUR &. 0, ccccccsccocsecs 20 13 5 


$2 





STAGES 
| PLACES, M.F, OM. F 
Mail ..........008. be beeenss 0 4 
Minjdr ........0...... 17 

“Medddavogel .............0. 1 4 

_ Voyaldr wo... ae Saveser 11 
Tiruvanavoyel ,..........c06: L 3 

 *& #. to Vellaima Chawadi 1 7 
Yeddaiyen Chawadi ...... 27 
(a) x 2.40 Palikat (Pulicat) 

ie a re 1 3 
(6) KARIMANAL (Coro- 

—— omandel) .....cccecsaneeeee OF F 18 3 
SUMLURPE'T .......0...0.06 29 8 293 
(c} DURGARAZAPAPA- 
~ NAM  ooeiicasccseesees wee OB 6 835 

62 0 


’ 


‘Several things make this route in- 
teresting to the traveller, though there 
are little or no attractions of scencry. 
In the first place it leads to the most 
ancient settlements of the British in 
India, whose colonization even precedes 


that of Madras in the history of the 
Anglo-Indian empire. Further, the 
whele distance between Madras and 


Durgarazipatanam is a portion of a 
gigantic series of canals now in pro- 
8, Which will connect Nigapatanam 
(Ne apatam) in the Colleetorate of 
Tanjdr with Tuni on the N. boundary 
of R&jamahéndri, a distance of 710 miles. 
. To this it is expected a canal from Naga- 
patanam to Tutikorin, in the Tinnevelli 
allectorate; an extension of 204 miles 
more, will be added. The, benctits of 
such a vast system of communication 
will be inealcuiably great, since all coarse 
and bulky merchandise will be thus trans- 
mitted even more cheaply than by rail. 
- The. land route to Coromandel kas been 
given above, but the best mode of tra- 
yelling is by boat. ‘The hire of boats 
from Madras and daek again is as fol- 
lows :— 
ist size Bajrf, or cabin boat 
(spelled by the English Budge- 
row), with crew of 5 men, to 


ea 
= 
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& 
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— 
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Bitto, to Coromandel or Pulicat 3 
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2nd size Bajré, to Ennar ........ , 
Pulicat top boat (¢.¢. with tar- 
aulin corer}, with 2 men, to 
UGTPEt oo... eeeeceeseeseece ones 3 
Ditto, to Coromandel or Pulicat 1 
Ditto, to Emniir,......cccceue Teanaes 1 
Northern lighter of any size, with 
2 men, to Sularpét 
Ditto, to Coromandel or Pulicat 
Ditto, to Enndr............ 1 4 


Ifa boat be kept a full day, an extra 
allowance, called dédtd, of 1 fanam, or 
1; 4n&, should be given to each man. 
Should the traveller wish to retain the 
boat ionger the following are the charges 
for cach additional day, including bh&té : 

R 


Ist size cabin boat, per diem... 34 


Znd ditte » ogee DB 
Pulicat top boat " I 
Northern ighter " 1} 


The boats are private property, and 
the passenger must make his own agree- 
ment with the men, but the above are 
the usual charges. Formerly a toll was 
charged at the toll-office on palankeens 
and baggage at the rate of 33 fins for — 
each palankeen, and 1 4n4 for a kuli’s 
load, or running porter’s load, of bag- 
gaoc; but the toll on goods has now 
been abolished, and in lieu of it a tax is 
levied on boats coming into the basin, 
ai 4 &nis per ton, according to the 
tonnage of the boat. The canal is 
now under the charge of a Superin- 
tendent (an Engineer officer), and is 
beg extended both to the N. and 8S. The 
poit of embarkation is at the basin, 
close to the Mint. Thence to Ennar ia 
about 10 m., to Pulicat 30, and to Su- 
larpét 60. <A cabin boat of the 1st size 
will go to Sularpét with a N. wind in 
about 24 hours, with a 8. wind in about 
18, and to Ennér or Pulicat in a propor- 
tionably shorter time. It will take 4 
passengers with 4 Adradi (such as are 
earried by kulis on slings} boxes com- 
fortably. One of the 2nd size will take 
2 passcugers and 2 boxes. A top boat 
will take 4 passengers and 2 boxes; or 
a palankeen and 6 bearers; it sails even 
better than a cabin boat. A Ist elasa 
lighter will take ten cart loads of bag- 
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gage or goods ; a 2nd class lighter 6 cart | 
oads, = 


Enniy has been already described. 


. 2.] 

(@) Paltkat or Palvdlakdtu (Pulicat), 
‘¢ The ancient forest of Val trees ;” from 
pal, “told;” and we, “a tree;” and 
édtu, “a forest” (according to Baldwin, 
Palatya Koth, “Old Fort ;” according 
to Graul, Fada vdr Katu, “ Old Mimosa 
Jungle ’’) is a town on an island at the 
S. extremity of the large lagoon, or salt 
water lake, of thesame name. The lake 
is about 37 miles in length, and from 3 
to 11 in breadth, and contains several 
islands, It was no doubt formed at no 
very slistant period, by the sea breaking 
over the low coast during a storm. The 
extensive shoal which extends along the 
coast m this direction seems te point to 
a still more ancient catastrophe of the 
same sort. Thus, in the memorable 
hurricane of the 10th of Dee., 1807, 
the sea inundated the whole of Black 
Town in Madras, and the bottom of a 
ship of 800 tons, supposed to have been 
burnt 10 years before, was washed high 
and dry, close to Parry’s office, Such a 
storm would greatly damage the canal 
from Madras to the 8. limit of Guntar, 
which runs close to the coasé though 
embankments covered with binding 
grasses might obviate the danger. Puli- 
eat is generally considered the S. limit 
of the Telugu language, separating it 
from the Tamil. It was oceupied by 
the Dutch in 1608, who built a fort 
there, which they called Geldria. “After 
the loss of Nagapatanam they trans- 
ferred the government of their settle- 
ments on the Coromandel coast to this 
place. Jt was subsequently occupied by 
the English in 1795. 

_ (6) Close to Palicat is the village of Za- 

rinanai, which, being corrupted by the 
Dutch and Knglish to Coromandel, gave 
its name to the whole coast. (See under 
Madras.) 

(c) Durgardzdpatanam, or Armegon, is 
now a smail village, chiefly inhabited by 
salt manufacturers. It was the first place 
occupied by the British, who erected a 
factory here in 1625. ‘The native legend 
ia thus given :—In the time of Guruva 
Naidu, great great grandfather of Raj4 


a 
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Gopal Naidu, some English gentlemen 
came to the port and sent for the chief 
men of the place, Guruva Naidu and the 
Accountant,one Patnaswamtla Armogam 
Mudehar, and satd they wished to build 
a fort there. They then landed a cannon, 
and fired a shot in a W, direction, and 
asked for as much land as was included 
in the space the shot traversed. The 


"land belonged to the Venkatagadi Raja, 


who was induced by Guruva and Armo- 
gam to allow the strangers to oecupy 
the spot called Chenva Kuppam. dAe- 
cordingly they built a fort there, and 
called the place Armegon, in honor of 
Armogam Mudeliar. 


ROUTE 6. 
MADRAS TO ARCOT AND VELGR, BY RAIL. 
STATIONS. DISTANCE FROM MADUAR, 
Miles, ° 
Madras. Dep. 
Perumbudaér (Perumbir) .,.... 33 
Red TDs... aeeeeceeee eves 75 
AVAL oe cacecesecceversceeeneeaseas 13 
PINNaN ar .......ccseeeveneseeenees 18 
Piruvailar (Trivellorc) ...9..... 26 
Kadambatar ..........ccccseearcee 292 
Chinnamapet ....cccceeseseseees 861 
Companypel .....cccccceseeessenes 45% 
Bamavaraia......ccecsecescsesceee 56 
Arcot...... tenenevaneenaaees deuseses 644 
Tiravelam (Trivellam)........... 732 
VOLT Cece ecesen see eeees setasae &G} 


The terminal station, at Madras, is on . 
what is called the Black Town Espla- 
nade, Just outside the wall, N., and 
lying between it and the village of Raya- 
puram. Jt is close to the beach, to 
which a line of rails has been laid down. 
The transport of the heaviest engines 
across the surf, all of them having, in 
the first instance, been scent out from 
England, was a great feat of dexterity. 
Lhe principal workshops are at Perum- 
budar, which is the first station on the 
list (sce above). The traveller who is 
pressed for time may, by the rail, make 
a flying excursion to Véldr, and return 
the same day or neat morning. This 


railroad will connect Madras with the 


West coast, passing—by Arcot, Vélir,. 
Salem, and Koimbatir—-to Bépur, @- 


distance of 400 miles. A line to Ben- 


galar will diverge at Vaniambaddi, an 


34 
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additional distance of 80 miles; and a | BTAGES. 

branch will connect the Nilgiri hills PLACES. M. F. M. F. 

with the main line. : Mamandar........ssccscenvees 36 

-. Eventually Madras will be connected | Nagaram .......:.ceceeneeeeee 17 

by rail with Bombay, passing through | x Chidrr..........-ccceseree 1 4 

Bellari and Pana, a distance of about | (f) ARNY FORT, N.E. an 

$00 miles, =i ANE, £0. eesecsesereceeens il 82 
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MADRAS TO ABNI, BY SHRI-PERUMBUD( ke 


AND WALAJAHBAD, 83 M. 6 F. 


Mrurrary AutTHority—Officer com- 
manding Centre Division— Madras. 

Crviz AuTrHority—To left bank of 
Palar river: Collector of Chengalpatt — 
Pailikarnt. From nght bank of Paélar 
river: Collector of N. Division, Arcot— 


Leaving the W4l4j4h gate of the fort, 
and passing over the bri * of the same 
name, and then over St. Mary’s bridge, 
you procced for the firat 4 miles through 
the town and suburbs to Chaitpét. 
About half-a-mile before reaching this 
place, the Military Female Orphan Asy- 
lum is passed on the right hand. 


Chattur. STAGES. (2) Punamalii is the depot for H. M. 
PLACES. M. FM. F. | troops. Ormementions the fort as having 
Chattpét.....cccceceeeeeeees . 40 been built by the Moors. It lies to the 
Kiam river... ......ccc cca 01 cast of the cantonment about 400 yards 
Kommbaidu............... eens 1 7 from the barracks; it is square, 175 yards 
Vailappen Chawadt........ . 42 long, 142 broad, and is surrounded by a 
{¢) PUNAMALLI,4.g¢.0. 2 2 12 4 | rampart 18 feet high. Within are a 
aité Chattram ........6.c0 4 magazine, and ranges of store-rooms for 
Fd. to Nagari,.....cce. 8 2 the clothing and arms of H. M. troops. 
KO. gy ceeeceesteseeeee 17 The barracks can contain about 400 
Tandalam .......:.cceseeeeess . 61 men, A chaplain is stationed here. The 
Trringadkoté,..........0..000 6 native population is about 7000, exclu- 


dl 
(5) x 2”. to SHRI-PER- 


sive of about 200 Sipahis and their fami- 


UMBUDUR, 6. &t.0... 34 130 |lies. Reeruits generally arrive from 
Arcot rd. joins,............. . 138 England in September and October, and 
091) errs 26 remain at the depot until after the N.E. 
Birumangaéd .........cccee . 27 monsoon, which is the most unhealthy 
KRUNAM Vo. eee 16 8 6/|season. Invalided men are brought 
Tyenchert.....csecsccesrcceeees 1 4 down about the end of the year, for the 
Tenneri se saeeenscensrracsuseess ia purpose of being sent home. It is re- 
x on. to Chauik4d4....... 4 2 markxable that this place, Palaveram, and 
(c}WALAJAHBAD,6.§#.0.0 4 7 5 | St. Thomas’s Mount, have been exempt 
Rajampéta....... we eeeeaneeens 2 4 from epidemic cholera for a number of 
Tyempeta........c..cceceee see 2 0 years, Specimens of gray ball clay and 


(Z) LITTLE CONJEVE- 


mapnesian clay were sent from hence to 


6 4 | the Great Exhibition. 


RAM, & & t.0....ccccceeee 0 There is a tank 

Chaiwaddimada............. 3 0 {and a made road. The country around 

PAlSr 9. 2. Oo ecen sess eeeee: 0 7 | is flat and well cultivated; the soil red. 

Ditto, 7. B.. ce eeececeeeeeeets OF £4 . A mile east of the cantonment there is 

¢ AYENKOLAM......... 104 5 4 | cround for a force to encamp. The 

Ci ee 2 4 place lies in N. lat. 13° 2’, EB. long. 

x #. to Vambakam.......... 2 4 18° 10°. Half-way between Punamalif 

Tripanamar .....0...ccccseees 1 é and Shri Perumbuddr (Streepermadoor), 

PERINGATUR.............3 6 10 8 | at a short distance from the road, ts the 

Pilibakam .............. tevaes 23 noble tank of Chambrambaékém, which 

. Errambertt.,....0...-.:c0000 i 0 ig net less than 16 miles in circumfer- 
Marudam................. 44 ence. It haa been formed by banking 
x 2n. to MAMBAKAM.,. 3 3 11 2 | up the Chir-nadi river and other streams 
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by a vast mound of earth, which has been 
e to connect two natural midges. 
This sheet of water is said to be suffi- 
cient for the support of 32 villages during 
a time of drought. 
©) Shri- Perumbudur (Streepermadoor, 
and by Buchanan called Sri-Perma- 
tura). 


This town is celebrated as the 
birth-place of Rama Anuja Ach&rya, the 
eat ‘yrhman saint and reformer, and 
the founder of a sect. He is supposed 
to have been born in a.D. 1016. Before 
his time Buddhists and Jains were the 
revalent sects in these parts. Both 
have now disappeared. There is 2 large 
temple here, and between it and the 
spot. wheges Rama Anuja was born, over 
which a stone chamber is erected, there 
is aremarkably fine mandapam, or por- 
tico. This is also a large place, with 
the same soil and cultivation as at Pu- 
namalli. Kinam is a village of 20 
houses and a bazar. 

(c} Wadldjdhbdd, otherwise called Shi- 
wiram, and very cammonly Wal4jahpét, 
is a military station, Formerly, one of 
H.M.’s regiments, with one or two 
corps of native troops, were stationcd 
there, but the mortality was found to be 
so great that it obtained the mourniul 
soubriquet of ‘the grave of Europeans.” 
The only troops now located there are 
the head-quarters of a Native Vetcran 
Battalion, which occupy the former 
European barracks ; the drum-boy estub- 
lishment; and details of the native sick 
arriving from the Eastern settlements. 
The cantonment stands 600 yards on the 
north, or left, side of the P4lar river, 
heaving the village of W&lajahbad half 
a mile to the 8.K. Walayahbad has 
long been a great emporium for the 
trade between the coast and the interior. 
Tt possesses, also, an extensive manu- 
facture of chintz, much of which is 
exported to the eastward; a good deal 
of cloth is also woven there, The 
coutry is flat and open. Along the 
road may be observed a number of rest- 
ing-placea, built by charitable persons 
for porters, who here carry ali their 
burdens on their heads. These resting- 
places are walls four fect high, on which 
‘the loads can be placed and taken up 
again without assistance.  Chdwadts 
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(choultries), or native inns for travellers, 

are also very numerous. The river 

P4lar, on which stands Wa4l4jahbad (ae 

called from the Niw4b of the Karna4tak, 

Muhammad ’ Ali, who assumed this title 

of Walajah in 1776), rises near Nandi- 

drug, in Maisar, bisects the collectorate 

of N. Arcot, and then, entering that of 
Chengalpatt, disembogues at Sadras. The 
word ‘ Pélér,’? in the native dialect, 

means “ milk-river;” gdi, “ railk,” dr, 
‘‘ artver;”? and, in Sanskrit, is sehir- 
nadi, which has fhe same -meau- 

ing. The channel, when crossed at 
Walajahbad, is about half a mile wide, 
but has but little water, save im the. 
rainy season, that is, when the rains 
revail on the coast of Coromandel, when 
it rises highest. It flows by the city of 
Arcot, Veldr, Vaniambaddi, and other 
places of importance; and in this dry 
and sun-scorched region its waters are 
of inestimable value. An Anakatt (prop. 
adda-katta: addameu, “across,” katfa, 
“mound,” or ‘‘dam,” in Telugu), or 
dam, has been constructed across the 
Chiar, one of its aiflucnts; and one is 
now being constructed across the mam 
river near Arcot, from which a channel 
is to be cut, terminating in the Adyar 
above the cantonment of Palaveram. 
Another is to be built across the Pomé, 

which falls into the Palar above 
Arcot. 

(ad) Litize Confereram is about 2 miles 
distant from Great Conjeveram, one of 
the seven sacred cities of the Hindis, 

by whom it is called Kanchi-peram, or 
‘the golden city,” (from the Skr. root, 

Kash, “to shine,” and puram, “ city.’”) 

It is situated on the Werawati, a stream 

which is dry in the hot season. It con- 

tains a population of about 20,000 per- 

sons, and some celebrated pagodas,* 

sacred to [shwar, or Shiva, of the same 

rramidical form as that at Tanjar. 

(Vide Route 32}. The largest of these 


* Tt may be noted here, as a remarkable 
fact, that generally in the temples sacred to 
Shiva, throughout the provinees of Aréot, 
Tanpir, Trichiudpalli, Madura, and Tinnevelli, 
the bigh-priest, who bas the entire direction 
of the revenues, is a Panddram, or Lingfyat 
priest of the fourth or Sbudre caste, and: : 

| the brahmans who officiate in the oe areca 
nferior, 


ee Ss iid ae St 
cm 


| lock up to this man of an order so 
{and show him great reverence, 
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pagodas, sacred to Shiva, has an inscrip- 
_ tien on the great tower over the grand 
entrance, which sets forth that the build- 
ing was erected by Krishna Rayalu Raja 
of Vijayanagar, who began to reign A.p. 
1609, This buildine is said to be the 
highest of the kind in India, though 
(aunter assigns the first place to 
the pagoda at Tiruvannamallé. F. 
_ Buchanan speaks of the curving as 
clumsy, though he praises the wooden 
raths or cars on which the idols are 
borne in procession. These, indeed, are 
of great size, and highly ornamented. 
From the top of the principal 

(that of Shiva, called 

‘Lord of the One Aither’’), which 
is reached by 9 flights of steps (3 of 
stone and 6 of wood, all uncommonly 
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As these temples are among the most 
sacred in all 8. India, they deserve 
examination. There is also a separate 
place of worship for the Jangams, or 
wearers of the Lingam, of whom sbout 
100 famtlies live in the town itself, and 
others in the vicinity. (For a notice of 
their creed and customs see the learned 
Essay of C. P. Brown, Esq., Madrasa 
Literary Journal, Jan. 1840, p. 143). 
Some mutilated figures of Buddha may 
still be seen lying about, contemned and 
defaced, but bearing testimony to a time 
when the religion of the Quietists was 


agoda | the prevalent one in this celebrated city. 
ambara Swami, | Every year, in Vaishikh or May, there ia 


a festival, attended by vast nagabers of 
people. The town was burned by the 
French in 1757. Conjeveram is most 


steep), there 1s a fine view over cxten- | memorable, however, for the defeat of 
sive woods, intersected by a large sheet ; Colonel Baillic, when that gallant but 


of water, the distanee being closed by 
& Magnificent range of hulls, among 
which that of Tiruvannamallé (Trino- 
malce) may be faintly seen. The town 
is of considerable size, and very regu- 
lerly built, with tolerably wide and 
clean streets, which cross one another 
at right angles. More than 100 fami- 
lies of br&hmans reside in it, belonging 
to the two principal pagodas, one of 
which is dedicated to Ishwar, the other 
to his wife, Kamachuma (prop. Kam- 
akshi-amma} or Kamakshi, “fair-eyed,”’ 
i.e. Parvati. Besides these tempics there 
is 4 mosque of neat structure, which the 
Hindiis say was once a pagoda, and a 
very large temple at Lesser Conjeveram 
to Vishnu, who pays a visit to Shiva 
twice a year, receiving one visit back. 
The yearly offerings to Vishnu’s temple 
are said to be worth about 12,000 rs., 
those of the two Shiva temples not more 
than from 3660 to 4000 rs. The Vishnu 


, 
i 


temple, especially in the ornamenture of - 


its 
at Shri Ranga (Seringham) ; it is more 
rich in architectural embellishment than 
the femples at Great Conjeveram, and 
cannot but excite the wonder and admi- 
ration of the visitor. Among the jewels 
of the god, the priests shew some which 

they say were contributed by Clive 
. by Mr. Glass. Mr. Glass also 
bestowed a large garden on the temple. 


all of 1000 pillars, resembles that ‘ 


unfortunate officer, with about 200 Euro- 
peans, the remnant of his force, was 
taken prisoner by Haidar’Ali. This 
victory, almost the greatest ever obtamed 
over the English arms in India, was 
gained by the Maisdr Prince, Sept. 9, 
1780. Baillie had with him original 
150 Kuropeans and upwards of 200 
Sipahis. With these troops he re- 
pulsed an attack made on him by Tipt 
Sahib, with prodigiously superior num- 
bers, at DPerambakam. On the &th 
he was joined by Colonel Fletcher, 
with the flank companies of the 78rd 
-Regiment, two companies of European - 
Grenadiers, one company of Sipabi Marks- 
men, and 10 of Sip&hi Grenadiers, de- 
tached to his support by Gen. Munro, 
who lay with the main army at Con- 
jeveram. Baillic’s orders were to effect 
a junction with Munro; and, marching 
at 5 a.m., he had so nearly succecded iu 
this, in spite of a furious attack made 
upon him by Tip4, that the pagoda of 
Conjeveram was already in sight, when 
Haidar’s main army, with upwards of 60 
pieces of cannon, and an immense number — 
of rockets, came up, and poured in @ fire 
which was irresistible. To add to the 
misfortunes of the Enplish, at half-past 
7 a.m., two of their tumbrils blew up. 
Notwithstanding this they stood their 
ground till past 9; and, after the Sipahis 
were alniost all destroyed, Colonel Baillie, | 
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although severely wounded, formed a | 1783, Sir Eyre Coote made an unsuccess- 
square with the surviving Europeans, | ful attempt to invest it, as Haidar had 
and gained # little eminence, where, | deposited his treasure there, Attacked 
without ammunition, and almost all | by the Maistireans, the English General 
wounded, they repelled 13 attacks of the | retired in the direction of Madras, and 
enemy. At last, to save the lives of the | in his retreat lost a reriment of Euro- 
remainder, Baillie hoisted a flag of truce, | pean cavalry, which he called his grand 
“but nothing but the strenuous interven- ; guard, and whieh, being drawn into an 
tion of Lally and the French officers pre- : ambuscade, was entirely cut to pieces or 
vented the Maisareans from massacring | made prisoners. There is now a canton- 
their prisoners. Some paintings on the | ment for Europea troops within the 
walls of 'Tipa’s palace, at Seringapatam, ; fort, which is only occasionally occupied, 
though now half defaced, still commemo- ; and which serves as a temporary depot 
rate this triumph, and represent Baillie ; for corps proeceding up country, or pre- 
and his soldiers in the hands of their . vious to embarkation from the Presi- 
captors, The Swiss Count De Boigne, , dency. The officers’ quarters are in two 
afterwards so celebrated as Sindhya’s | bomb-proof ranges of buildings; and 
General, and who raised and disciplined : about 300 yards in rear of them are the 
for that Prince the regular battalions | barracks, which can accommodate one 
regiment, but which are now garrisoned 


that, after many victories over native 
troops, were crushed by Wellesley at | by a detachment of invalid Sip4his. The 
barracks are also bomb-proof, and are 


Assaye, and Lake at Laswari, was a 

subaltern in the 6th Regt., part of | spacious and commodious, forming a 

Baillie's force. Being detached with 2 | square, of which one side is a wall with 
a gateway. ‘The fort is elevated 400 


compattics on escort duty, he escaped the 
feet above the sca. There is a town 


massaere of his corps. There is an ex- 
of the same namie adjacent, the site of 


cellent and well-attended school of the 
Scotch Free Church Mission at Conje- ° which is rather low, but slopes down a 
verant. quarter of a mile to @ river, in which is | 
{e) Ayenkolam (or Ayengolam) isa vil- | a constantsupply of excellent water. The 
lage of 40 housés. Thoreis atank, and at / country around is flat and open, the 
no great distance another very large onc, | nearest hills, which are granite, being 
called Mamdadr Tank. Beyond the vil- | 6 miles off. Vegetation is seanty. The 
lage, on cach side of the road, there is | soil is disintegrated granite, with sand 
ground for troops.toencamp. The read | and clay impregnated with impure saline 
is good, the soil sandy; the country flat, | matter. 
open, and cultivated. TVeringatar is a 
large weaver’s village, very populous. 
Thereare 15 streets of shops and an ample 
’ and unfailing supply of water from tanks. 
The road is very good, over hard red 
eoil, except near Peringatar; the coyn- 
try 19 flat and open, and well caleulated 


for encamping. Maémbakam is a village 
of 70 houses. There is enecamping Chengalpatt—Pallikarni, as far as boun- 


, 1, *, | dary between Damal and Sangrambaddi 
ground EK. and W. of it; but water is ’ 1. : 
not always to be had from the tanks. Chattram. Thence to Palar r. é, &., after 
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MADRAS TO aRcot (70M, 5 F.), VELGR 
(8iu. 3¥F,.), AND THE KURAMBA~ 
PATTI Pass, 164 mM, 7 F, 

Minitrary AutHoriry—Officer com- 
manding Centre Division—~Madras. 
Civin AvTHoRITy ~— Collector - of 





The road is good, over red soil, passin Udiendram : Collector of N. Div. of Aregt 
by Palmyrah topes The country is flat —Chitti, Thence to Kurambapatti Pgs: 


and open. Collector of Salem--Salem. sTaqes. 

(f) Arni,im N. lat. 12°40’, E. lone. 70° PLACES, MF, MF, 
21’, was, im the days of Haidar "Ali, a SHR ORL BaD GE 12 of 25 4 
strong fort, but its defences are now mueh R, 13 0 


Vonkatarangapillt Chhwadi 1 4 
* For Ramarka, vide Route 6. 


dilapidated. Clive gained a victory here 
in 1751, over R&j& Sahib. In June, 
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STAGES. STAGES. 
PLACES, MF. M.F. | PLACES, M.F. MF 
Mambikam Chattram...... 27 ' Pols, 6. 2. 8. cc ccecscuesereser Og - 
Rim4k4 Chattram ......... 3 0. I Ditto r. bo... e eens eee 0 2 | 
Pillé Chattram ........ 27 | (AY}VANIAMBADDI,4.824.0.0 5 10 4 
x 20. to RAJ A CHAT- | x branch of Palar r. to 
TRAM, 82.2.0... ccs 40 142)! Gowindapuram............ 0 6 
Ramaneppe Chetti Chat- | x the Kallar x. to Nekundi 2 1 
beuenceeueaucsersesevarss 8 2 | Kaitondapatta@ ............... 2 4 
Pose ‘between Ewo Tanks “' x wa. to Pallatdr ...........0- 24 
to Kaklam Chattram,,,.. 2 6 : x KALLAR 2. to NAT A- 
Surappyen Chattram........ 21 : RAMPALLY, é........... 20 96 
(c) BALCHENT! Ci CHAT- | Katkawr .........scessseeeees 1 2 
| TRAM, 6.. oe 2T 10 21x #. to Mallapalli.......... 2 4 
«(a Damal savertopessunsesess 20 x 2 ns. to Nandibandi.. ld 
Boundary .......cccessseeaeee 13 x 4 ns. to Kishtnaropatti... 8 2 
Sankrambaddi Chattram... 0 4 (f} MALLAPADDI, &...... 17 10 4 
X ¢. to AWALGT. se ceece cues l 4 Bangla ...cccccecaveenevesenees 04 
UCH-CHERI (WOCHE- x Barguir r. fo Bargir .... 0 3 
' RY) CHATTRAM, 4... 24 80 Maudatpall webs nenaneneneene 1 4 
{e) Kavéripak, 6. & 29... 3 0 < 3 as. to Kandikuppam... 2 0 
x #. to Vaniam Chattram.. 3 0 x 2s. to Worapam....... 2 0 
Karrapen 4 Tangal........... . 20 Katnampattl .......6. ceceee 3 0 
Walajahpét begins é seseeeus ] 4 (m) KRISHNAGADI,6.6¢£0.1 6 11 2 
Ditto onds PTT TTT eTCere 0 7 Rayakdta rd....cscn asceeuees 0 2 
( f } ARCOT (Chur ot) Alfimagaram ......cceeeeeeeees 2 6 
6. & p.o.. 22 12 6) Bandarpalli.....u. ae 1 6 
Karay sa vavennevepseeseenecenees 0 4 Kolpattt ....-....0...02 eee 07 
Temgal ...ccscsccsccesseeceneae 25 x CHIKKAHOLLA »f. to 
Palar vr. bb... lec eeee ees 0 14 (4) KURAMBAPATTI, 4. 22 77 
Ditto +. B.....0.. ceeeceee eee 1 34 : ——— 
Arramailamangapuram .,.. 4 7 164 7 
Vélir begins, \..... neveeeees . 31 | 
Chittar M7. OURS... .csseneee 0 3 | As far as Vélir, the road from Madras _ 
(7) toe FORT b.¢.0 0 2 13 6. 1s excellent; but in the next stage, to 
Abdullapuram..............6 3 1 | Pallikonda, it becomes heavy. 
Satyamangalam .......cceeer 2a | {@) Pill Chatiram, or the inn of 
Verinchipuram..........0.. 1 3 Virapermaipillé, is the first place to be 
Rd, to Kanyambaddi........ 2 34 | noticed after passing Shri Perum- 
Ad. to Goriattam............ a OL ; buddr. This Vira Permal Piilé was 
(2) PALLIKONDA, 4.440. 0 2 12 7| the duddsh, or head servant of Sir 
x Ugram r, 200 yards wide 2 0 Charles Oakley, who, on the Ist of 
Kutambfkam...............:. a 0 Atigust, 1792, succecded Gen. Meadows 
(f) TOTALAM.........000- 27 7 7| as Governor of Madras. The inn con- 
Poitingmiuppars | | sists of two square courts, enclosed b 
 Pachakuppam... w = LS low buildings, and divided into small 
Gomesh waram.....cceceeseaee 16 apartments for the accommodation of 
AMBURPET, é............ 2 4 9 7 | travellers. The buildings on the out- 
Plar pr. £7. Bo. ccccceeceescnene 08 side are surrounded by a colonnade, and 
Ditto 2. 8. ccc cece eee 0 2 are coustructed of - well-cut whitish 
‘Daivalapuram........ Leceuees o 1 granite, brought from the distance of 
Virakuppam ............ tavee 26 | 20 miles, The inn is said to have cost 
Vaddagaray........... ee i 4 | 15,000 pagodas, or 5,515/ 8s. 1d, The 
-"Waddicherl ...........-..564. Lj country here greatly lacks trees. Among 
Udiendram .....-...:..0:0 25 | the few that grow spontaneously are 
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the melia azadirachia and the rebinia 
nits, : 

(5) Raja Chattram is a large place 
with sixteen shops. There is extensive 
encamping ground 100 yards E, of the 

i ; The water 1s from a tank. The 
country is flat, and in general cultivated, 
with a red soil. 

(c) Balchetti Chattram, said by Graul 
to be prop. Pal-Chetti Ch., “ Lodging- 
house of the milk-merchant,” has fifteen 
shops. There is ample ground for en- 
camping 100 yards W. of the village. 
Water from two tanks is close at hand. 
The country is flat, open, and generally 
cultivated. 

(@) Dedmai is the last village of what 
was the Jdgir, or estate pranted by the 
Niiw4bof the Karndtak to the English, in 
1750, and confirmedin 1762. The canal 
that runs between this place and Awaluir 
waters much valuable rice land. At 
Awalir (or Ulir) the soil is good; but, 
as a general rule throughout the collecto- 
rates of Chengaipatt and N.and 8. Arcot, 
utigation by artificial means is required 
to produce fertility. From this stage, 
however, to Kdveripd*, water is abundant 
for irrigatory purposes, from the noble 
tank at the latter place. The country, 
consequently, has aiertiic and refreshing 
appearance. Wocherl Chattram is a 

age with eight shops. There is here a 
very handsome tank, formed by digging a 
‘square cavity in the soil. The sides are 
entirely lined with cut granite, in the form 
of stairs. Such a tank, when intended for 
the accommodation of travellers, or the 
pore near, 1s called in Tamil ola ; 
in Kanarese, Kuntd; and in Telugu, 
Gunta. The same remarks apply to it 
with respect to soil, encamping grounds, 
road and cultivation, as have been re- 
corded of the preceding stages. 

(ce) The tank at Keveripdk is nearly 
$ miles long and 3 broad, and is, in fact, 
one of the most magnificent in the 8. of 
India. 
formed by mounding 
a vast extent of land may be seen under 
luxuriant crops, in every stage of growth, 
throughout the year, even in the height 
of the hot season, affording a striking 
contrast to the unirrigated country 
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eye in the monsoon season; while in 
the hot weather not a blade of vegetation 
is visible. | ; 

Hence fo Arcot the country is more 
barren, 

(f} Arkdt (Arcot); in Tamil, Are 
Kadu, “6 wildernesses,” from 6 Righis, or 
Saints, who are said to have dwelt there), 
in N. lat. 12° 64’, E. long. 79° 24’,— 
formerly the capital of the Nuiwfba of 
the Karnatak, and of Payin Ghat, or 
the country below the Maistir hills, and | 
still the principal place in the N. divi- 
sion of the Collectorate of the same 
name, though the residence of the 
British Collector is 28 miles distant, at 
Chitttir,—is a city with 54,000 inhabi- 
tants, on the right side of the Palar river, 
which is here, during the rains, half'a mile 
wide. The town stands on an eminence, - 
which slopes down to the river’s bank ; 
but in spite of this advantage, it is one 
of the hottest places in Fadia. The ~ 
neighbouring hills are of granite, and 
being utterly destitute of vegetation, add 
to the intense heat. On the N. side of 
the Palar, which divides it from old 
Arcot, is the cantonment, called by the 
natives Ranipéet, where is accommodation 
for 1 European and 2 native cavalfy 
regiments. At present there are no 
troops at this station, except the head- 
quarters of a Native Veteran Battalion. 
The European barrack is built of briek, 
with lime-mortar, Adjoining are three 
hospitals and a church. The ruins of 
the NaGw&b’s palace are still to be seen. 
Two miles to the E. 1s extensive ground 
for encamping, with abundant water. 
The country ia slightly undulating. 
Arcot is a place of no great antiquity ; 
indeed, according to Wilks, there are no 
means of tracing its existence higher than — 
1716; far less can it be identified with 
the Areati regia Sora of Ptolemy. In 
one of the Mackenzie MBS., however, 
mentioned in the Madras Literary Jour- 


It is not an excavation, but ; ad, of January, 1838, two chicfs—Nala 
streams. Near it | Bomma-nayadu and Timme-nayedu— 


are said to have builtastone fort theresome 
centuries back. Nothing more is heard 
of it till, in 1698, Zu’l-fakér Khaén, 
Aurangzib’s general, took the hill fort 
of Jinji, when Arcot received one of 


around, in which the crops often perish, ; his lieutenants. It was not till 1712 


40. 


that a Muhammadan Governor of the 
Karnftak, Saddwlléh Khan, the first 
who took the title of Nawab, removed 
to Arcot from Jinji. It is chiefiy ecle- 
brated as the place where Chive, then a 
captain, laid the foundation of his re- 
nown; and it may truly be said that 
none of his subsequent exploits, brilliant 
at they wore, eclipsed his capture and 
defence of tms tewn. In July, 1761, he 
had been promoted from Heutenant to 
captain, and in the beginning of August 
of the same year, the Company's affairs 
then being in a wretched position, he 
volunteered to lead an expedition against 
Areot, with the view of diverting the 
attention of Chanda S&hib and the 
French from the siege of Trichimapalll. 
With 200 Europeans, 300 Sipahis, and 
but three officers, he advanced against this 
strong 
In spite of a terrifie storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, he marched on with 
perfect unconcern, and the garrison were 
so0-terrified at his composure that they 
deserted the fort. As soon as Clive had 
entered it he was menaced by the enemy 
in still greater numbers, and at last be- 
sieged by an army of 10,000 men, under 
fhe command of R4j& Sahib, son of 
Chanda. After repeated daring sallies, 
in one of which he infheted great loss on 
the enemy, Clive with his little garrison, 
diminished by war and sickness to 80 
Europeans and 120 Sipdhis, finally re- 
pulsed his assailants in a furious attempt 
to storm the place by two practicable 
breaches, one of which was 30 yards 
wide. The assault was made on the 14th 
of November, on the festival of the Mu- 
harram, when the fanaticism of the 
_ Muhammadans was inflamed to madness ; 
yet, though theenemy attacked in 4 strong 
columns at as many differeut points, they 
were totally defeated and driven back, 
with the loss of twice as many men as 
formed the whole English garrison, It 
was during this sicge that the Sipfhis 

ve that touching instance of de- 
yotion to their young commander, 
which Macaulay ranks above anything 
recorded of the 10th Legion, or Napo- 
leon’s Old Guard. They came to Clive 
and besought him to give the grain 
rations to the Europeans, who needed 


r¥, 
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fort, garrisoned by 1,100 men. 


Beet, I. 


more suppert than Asiaties, while they 
would content themsclves with the thin 
gruel strained from the rice. ~ 

After this success, Clive was joined by 
300 English and 700 native soldiers, 
upon which he hastened after Raja 
Sahib, and gamed a complete victory 
over him, eapturing his mulitary chest. 
The consequences of this battle were 
most important to the British. Several 
of the ueighbouring forts surrendered 
without a blow, and many of Chanda 
Sébhib’s allies deserted him. 

In 1758, Lally obtained possession of 
the fortress by bribing the native gover- 
nor; but m 1760 it was recaptured 
from the French by Colonel Coote. In 
1780, Haidar ’Ali, after his victory at 
Conjeveram, made himself master of 
Arcot, and greatly strengthened the for- 
tifications ; but in the beginning of 1783, 
Tipd abandoned the place, and ordered 
two sides of the wall to be thrown down. 
Subsequently it passed into the hands of 
the British, along with the other pos- 
sessions of the Niuw4bs of the Karnatak. 

It will be scen that the Palar river ig 
not crossed at Arcot, the bangla bemg 
on the left bank, nor till somewhat more 
than three miles further on. ‘The road 
to Vélar now coasts the chain of hills 
which command that place, and winds 
among masses of rock ‘and proves of wild 
date { Hate Sylvestris), and the palmyra. 

g) Véiér (Vellore), built by 
Narsingh, Raja of Vidyanagar, after- 
wards Vijayanagar (or Beejanuggur), 
about the year 1500 a.p., for an occa- 
sional residence, has been considered one 
of the strongest places in India, though 
it is completely commanded from the 
neighbouring bills. On the three loftiest 
summits are forts, of which one only is 
supplied with water. These still bear 
the Maratha names they received from 
Sh4hji, the father of the celebrated 
SLvaji. | 

In 1677, Sivajt took Vélir from 
the king of Vijayapur, in whose pos- 
session it had been $1 years; the siege 
Jasted four months and a half. Its im- 
portance is at an end now the whole 
country is in possession of the English, 
One native regiment is stationed here, 
but there are barracks, hospitals, maga- 


. Madras. 


fines, and accommodation for a con- 
siderable garrison. The ramparts are 
built of very large stones, and have 
bastions and round towers at short dis- 
tances. A fausse-bray lines the wall 
between them, and with its embattle- 
Tents and small over-hanging square 
towers produces a striking effect. <A 
_ deep and wide ditch, chiefly cut out of 
the solid rock, surrounds the whole fort, 
except at one entrance, where there 
Was a causeway, according to the Indian 
system. ‘The whole much resembles 
the architecture of the ancient English 
baronial castles. The ditch is filled 
with large alligators, 

Lord Valentia mentions that a ser- 
geant of the Scotch Brigade encountered 
these monsters for a small wager. He 
entered the water, and was several 
times drawn under by these ferocious 
animals; but escaped at last with seve- 
ral severe wounds. 

Tipi’s children were formerly con- 
fined here; and in the public square, 
in which are the palaces they once 
occupied, is a very beautiful pagoda, 
built, about 4 centuries ago, @y a 
Hindi chieftain, and especially dcsury- 
ing of'a visit. In frent is a lofty gate- 
way, with four armed statues of Krish- 
na, of the blue color, which is his 
usual characteristic. Within is a noble 
apartment, supported by pillars, cach 
formed of & single stone, and carved with 
astonishing elaborateness. The pillars 
in front represent figures on horseback, 
and are very spirited. On the others 
are carved the adventures of Krishna 
with the Gopis, or Cow-herdesses, among 
whom his youth was passed in Vrinda- 
van, Tear 4 athura. In some places he 
appears treading on the great serpent’s 
head, —a corruption, no doubt, of the 
tradition derived from the prophecy in 
Genesis. Facing the gateway arc several 
pagodas, of the Tanydr style of archi- 
tecture. 

Yélar is a place of intense heat, 
increased by radiation from the hills, 
yet it is accounted healthy. 
dry weather, the crossing the channel of 
the P&lar river is a very tedious opera- 
tion, owing to the deep sand. ‘The 
locality. acquires a painful interest for 


RovTE 7.—-TELUR—PALLINONDA. 


In the 


| 4t 


the English traveller, from the recollec- 
tion of the dreadful mutiny of native 
troops, which took place here on the 
morning of the 10th June, 1806, when 
Col. Fancourt and 12 other European | 
officers, several European conductors of 
ordnatice, and about 100 soldiers were 
killed, and a great number of officers 
and men wounded, This outbreak took 
place partly from religious excitement - 
among the Sipahis, owing to the imno-~ 
vations made in their dress, and partly | 
from the presence of Tiptt’s fami ys h 
twelye sons and six daughters being 
confined in the Fort, aleng with several 
hundreds of their connections and fol- 
lowers. As the Sipahis fortunately 
lacked a daring and skilful leader, the 
mutiny was soon quelled by Colonel 
Gillespie and a squadron of the 19th 
Dragoons from the neighbouring etation 
of Arcot, and about 400 of the mutineers 
were put to death. Subsequently, 3 
native officers and 14 non-commissioned 
officers and privates were executed, ac- 
cording to the sentence of court martial, 
and the numbers of the guilty regiments, 
the Ist and 23rd, were erased from the 
Army List. . : 
as Pailikonda.— At Verinchipuram is 
a large temple, and anotherat Pallikonda, 
within the fort. The name of the 
latter signifies, in Tamil, “sleeping,” | 
and is ‘Sorrowed from an image in 
the pageda there, of Raghun&th, 
one of the forms of Vishnu, in a sleep- 
ing posture. The country between 
Velar and Pallikonda exhibits no va- 
riety of geological structure, but is in- 
teresting, from the singularly wild and 
beautiful character of its mountain 
scenery. On the summits of the hills 
masses of syenite are grouped im the 
most varied forms, sometimes shooting 
up hke spires, anon strewed around like. 
the ruins of some great edifice, or stand- 
ing square and salid like the massive | 
walls and donjon keep of some robber 
chieftain’s tower. The valleys are covered 
with similar blocks piled in the wildest. 
confusion, and sceming to tell of migh ty _ 
convulsions in .the by-gone ages of the 
world, Pallikonda is a large place, 
with 20 shops, half a mile to the right 
of the road: ‘hore is ground to the E. 


“of the banglA sufficient for two corps 


to encamp. The water is from a n4lah 
gard channels from the river. The n4lahe 
ere bridged. The country is open and 


. level, with hills in the distance. 
i. (#) Totalam is a place with 40 


houses, two b&z4rs, and with but indif- 
ferent encamping ground E,. of the 
village. The water is from the river; 
the country is open and cultivated. 
Ambérpét is a town with 1000 houses 
and 40 shops. It is a place of very 
active trade, and inhabited by a number 
‘of wealthy and enterprising merchants 
of the Ladbé class, who collect the coun- 


‘try produce — sugar, clarified butter, 


chillies, etc., and transport it to Madras. 
Near the town is a lofty isolated moun- 


tain, on which are the ruins of a fort, 


once deemed impregnable. ‘The flat 
ground on the summit is so extensive 
as to have been formerly under cultiva- 
tion ; and there are two tanks near where 
the. barracks stood when the English 
kept a garrison there. The view from 
the summit is a noble one. The best 
ground for encamping is N.E. of the 


-tewn,. on sandy soil, and sufficient. for 


16 
alo 
of 


‘one corps. The supply of water is from 
the river and a tank. The road im- 


pque. ‘The traveliers’ 
a most excellent one. 
this road the banglas are worthy 
praise. The beautiful chunam, 
well-kept compound and hedge, exccllent 
atabling, and respectable well-behaved 
eons, leave nothing to be desired. It 


_ ig true that crockery and hardware are 


-hot supplied as in the bangliis on the 
Bombay side, a circumstance which en- 
ables the traveller to dispense with some 


articles of his canteen ; but then no 


is made, whereas in Bombay every | 


comer must pay for the use of the room. 
(4) Vaniambadat isalsoa very consider- 


pe a a 


ROUTE °7,—-TOLALAM—KRISHNAGADI, ETC. -: 


. proves here. The country is hilly and | 
bangla | 
Indeed, all’ 


————— 





4 


| 
| 
I 
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temples of great note. At that of Yeh- 
wara are about twenty inscriptions on 
stone, gonte of which are fabled to be as 
old as Vikramaditya —that is, in the 
century before Christ. At the temple 
of Vishnu, under the name of Alla 
Perumal, are six inscriptions of the date 
of 1466, commemorating the grants of 
villages to the temple by Hindi Rajas. 
The nalah to be crossed before reachin 
Natarampalli is that of a stream whic 
flows into the PAlar river, and must be 
a difficulty in the rains, but at other 
seasons it is almost dry.. Natarampalli 
has 60 houses and 4 shops. There is 
encamping ground for two corps a little 
off the road to the N., and on the bank 
of the river. The road is sandy, but 
made; the country is well-cultivated, and 
generally level, with hillsin the distance. 

(2) Mallapadd: is a good-sized village. 
There is indifferent encamping ground 
E. of the town, in front of the bangla, 
on sandy soil, and with space sufficient 
for one corps. Water is got from the 
river. The road is made, bat sandy. 
The country is tolerably level, wi 
occagional hills, 

(wm) Kyrighnagadi (or Hishnagherry) 
is a large place, with extensive en- 
camping pround 1} mile E. of the 
village, on hard, sandy soil. There 
is water from a tank close at hand, 
and from the river at a distance. The 
road is made. The country isin general 
level, with abrupt rocky hills. Much 
of the plain is rice-ground; but the soil, 
though well watered, is poor. The Fort 
of Krishnagadi is situate on a rock 700 
feet in perpendicular height, and remark- 
ably bare and steep. The road passes 
through the jungle. No tigers, the in- 
habitants say, are heard of here flow-a- 
days. 

(xn) Hurambapatti is a village of 30 
houses. No good encamping ground. 


ablotown, with 1000honsesand 150shops. | Water is procurable from the river, and 
There is encamping ground for one corps | from wells. The road is made, but sandy. 


E. of the town. The Pélar river is wide 
and shallow, and fiows on each side of the 
towa.. The country is open, with hills 
in the distance ; at first thickly studded 
with palm trees, and, further on, well- 


cultivated. There is a good road hence 
to Tripatér. 


In Vaniambaddi are two 





| little village of 





The country is cultivated throughout ; 
and for a mile round the village 1s level 
with small abrupt rocky hills, At the 
urambapatti the road 


begins to ascend the Eastern Ghats, 


which divide the table-land of Maisir 


from the Karnatak. , 
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ROUTE 8. 


MADRAS TO CHENGALPATT AND 
KARANGULI. 48 m. 


Minrtany Aurworiry—Officer com- 
manding Centre Division —Medras. 

Cryin AutTHoRity — Collector of 
Chengalpatt——Palitkarnt. STAGES. 


PLACES. M.F. M. F, 
From Walajah- Gate of 

Fort St. George to Ta- 

NAMPCt.......scscseceveeees 3 1 
Mamill-amma (Marmalong) 

bridge begins ... ........ 2 6} 
Ditto ends ........ rer 6 2 
(2) BT. THOMAS’ 

MOUNT (Church) ...... 224 84 
Minambikam 8. ..........55 20 
Palaveram (Cantonment)f.o, 1 5} 
Gul4n Chaiwadi ............ 1 34 
Kadapairi Chawadi......... 16 
Trambuliytir................05 1 6 
Vandalur, &........cccseccvuee 23 
GUDUVANCHERI, 6... 33 I4 2 
Katankolattir ..........0600 2 
Chingaperumal Kovil...... 3 6 
Kazzakolipéta ............06 35 
Chengalpatt (Fort}.......... 0 6 
) CHENGALPATT,4.p.6.0 6 12 1 

itto ends... ..casceceseeees 08 
Vaimbakam,..,.....,....s40- 1? 
Palar rr. 2, 8, ccacasescsvaaes i 2} 
Ditto 7. b,c ccececeapeeues 0 6 
Mamandtir ...........c0s00 0 53. 
Pukaturé ......0ccccscceeeenes 1 6 
x #.to Par&yandr ......... 06 
Waluapakam .....cccececuee 22 
(c} KARANGULL @.¢.0 382 131 

48 0 


fa} The Cantonment of St. Themas’ 
Mount has already been partially de- 
scribed (see Madras}. On the 9th of 
Feb. 1759, a battle took place here be. 
tween Capt. Calhaud, advancing with 
5,000 men (chicily irregulars) and siz 
3-pounders to the relief of Madras, and 
the French besieging force under Lally. 
A deserted temple, still standing at the 
N.E. corner of the present parade ground, 
and Carvalho’s garden were the two 
oints on which Calliaud’s force rested. 
he latter post was carried at the close 
of the day by the enemy after the action 
had lasted from 4 a.m., with great spirit. 


In spite of this success, Lally drew off 
his troops just as Calhaud’s ammunition - 
was almost exhausted. Upon this the | 
English commander retreated to Chen- 
galpatt, with the loss of 220 killed and . 
wounded, of whom 20 were Europeans, 
On the 2nd of April, 1769, a treaty of 
peace was signed at the Mount between 
Haidar ’Ali and the Madras Govern-— 
ment; and, in 1774, at the suggestion _ 
of Colonel James, commanding the ‘artil- 
lery, the Mount became the head quar- 
ters of that corps. Previous to this, the 
artillery practice was carried on on the | 
shore, the firing being directed into the - 
sea. In 1780, the 73rd Highlanders, 
with 400 other Europeans, about 1,200 _ 
im all, encamped here, intending to join _ 
Baillie’s force in his attack upon Hadar 
"Ali. After the destruction of Baillie’s 
division, which they had been too late to — 
join, they retreated again to the Mount, 
and fo protect themselves against the. . 
Mar&tha horse, threw up works, the re- ° 
mains of which may be still seen cross- 
ing the Palaveram plain from E. to W. 
and $.ofthe Mount, The exeavation still 
bears the name of the Mardtha ditch. 
The Cantonment is of a very irregular 
shape, about I mile long, and of varyin 
width. Directly under the Mount, and 
to the &. of it, are barracks for 2 bat- 
talions of artillery; and St. Themes’ 
Church, erected in 1825, with sittings 
for 500 persons. Here is a marble bust, 
by Chantrey, of Col. Noble, C.B. Tablets 
to the memories of Col. Darville, Major 
Oakes, Capt. Byam, and an obelisk in 
the churchyard to Gen. Sydenham, may. 
also be noticed. At the foot of the 
Mount steps 1s a neat Wesleyan Chapel, 
and 200 yards to the N. of it a Roman — 
Catholic Chapel; E. of these lies the 
Parade ground, which is very extensive ; 
and still further in the same direction is 
the native town. Ata ahort distance to 
the W. of St. Thomas’ Chureh is the 
Depot for Instruction, where is a model- 
room and a pereussion-cap mannfaectory, 
which supplies the whole army. of this 
Presidency. Still to the W. is the 
illery mess-room, which is allowed 
to be the finest in India. -1t ia built in 
the form of a double “ T,” the 8. eroas: 
containing an excellent library, the N. @ 


ball-room: In the dining-room, which 
ean accommodate 80 persons without in- 
gonyenience, are two good portraita of 
_-Gen. Montgomerie, C.H., and Col. Noble, 
G.B. Proceeding still further W., the visi- 
ter comes to the forse Artillery lines. On 
the shoulder of the Mount, overlooking 
them, is a granite column erected by the 
men of the H. Artillery to Col. Noble. 
(6) Chengalpatt, the capital of the 
Colléctorate of the same name, and a 
Zila-court station, was formerly a place 
of some atrength, and ts still surrounded 
by a rampart and deep ditch, 2 miles in 
circumference, though the wall is much 
dilapidated and the ditch dry in the hot 
season, Orme makes the wall 18 feet 
high, and the ditch 60 feet wide. 
The Fort is situated on the N. extre- 
mity of a valley upwards of a mile long, 


to the S.E. of the Fort, and consists of 
1 long street. 
about a mile to the W. of it. There 
was & manufacture of pottery here, which 


attracted the attention of Government : manding C. Division —AMadras. 


_ In 1841, and received a grant of 2,000 


Rovte §.——KARANGULE TO PONDICHURI. 








The FPalér river runs | 





this, at the distance of about 12 miles, 
is the travellers’ bangl4. From this 
lace there are two mai roads, one to 
Trichinfpalli and the other to Pondi- 
cherl; the principal stations being as 
follows :-— 


MARANGULI TO TRICHINAPALLT, 
1300 mM. 3 F, 


Minirany AuTHoRITY—-Officer com- 
manding Centre Division— Madras, as far 
as Tulu-Gr. Thence to Trichinépalli: 
Officer commanding 8. Division—Zyri- - 
chindpalls, 

Crviz AuTHoRITY — Collector of 
Chengalpatt — Pailikarnt, aa far aa 


| boundary after Acherapfkam. Thence 
to Tulu-wr: Collector of 8S. Arcot— 


Gidalur. Thenee to Trichin4palti: 
Collector of Trichinapalli-— Trichind- 





and is bounded on the KE. and part of the | paéé?. STAGES, 
N. face by an artificial lake 2 miles long PLACES M. F, 
and 1 broad, which supplies the ditch | Acherapikam, 8. t. @....cccsessesas 10 6 
with water. The Fort 1 400 yards long ; Konarikuppam* .............0..e5es & 4 
from N. to 8., and 280 broad trom E. to ! Tindevémani..........4...ccesceeenses $ 0 
W. It is divided into 2 parts by aram- | Wallangambaddi..................-- 8 0 
part and a ditch; the E., which is calied | Vikravandl, 8... ...............0.00e 77 
‘the inner fort, being considerably ele- | Villapuram, or Belpur, 6.¢.0.... 7 1 
Ma. The W. face and part of the N. | Arrisir,...... dteadenepees pene teebenees 93. 
ewe headed ‘by rice fields irrigated from | Ulandirpét, & t..0. ........0..0 13 7 
the lake, the water of which 1s pent im | Assantir, b........ceccsceeeeeeeeceeees 8 Of 
by an embankment 1060 yards in length, {| Kydi-tir, 6... 0.0. ....cc ccc ceueeueceeee 10 7 
on the top of which runs the hivh road | Pulu-tir, 8... ccc ccc eeeee reece eens 9 4 
leading 8. from Madras. Small, rocky, ; Valkundapnuram, é................... § 1 
bare hills lie 8. and N. of the Fort; but | Turaimangalam, 4......... ....06 6 4 - 
the country is in ecneral level and open. | Padaltr ......... ccc cece ents ee se nes 10 3 
This fort was taken from the French by | Samiaveram, 8..........ccess cesar 13 0 
Clive in Oct. 1752, after a resistance of | Trichinipalli Cantonment....... .. 10 3) 
some days. : 
The Yown of Chengaipatt les + mile 1450 3 


KARANGULI TO PONDICHERI, 
48M. 7 F. 


Mititary Avruority—-Gflicer com- 


Crvir Avutruortry — Colleetor of 


rupees per annum for 2 years. It hes | Chengalpatt-—~Faldikarni, as far as boun- 


now been removed to Madras. 
The Gaol, Place of Arms, Hospital, 


dary after Acherapakam. ‘Thence to 


| Yeranjen Chawadi after Killiantr: Col- 


and Court House are within the Fort. | lector of 8. Arcot—Gidalir. Thence to 


The station is considered healthy. 
(ec) Karengult is a village of about 


and exccilent ground for encamping, 
“with a tank close by. To the W. of 


| Pondicheri: French Government—Pon- 
UL dicheri. 
200 houses. N. of it there is extensive | 


* The old ijine, given in the Road-book 
through Wallaktir has been abandoned. 


” Madras... ROUTE 9.—MADRAS TO CHITTUR AND PALMANER. 45 
STAGES, 3 _ STAGES, 
PLACES. M. F. PLACES. _ MP, MFP. 
Acheraphkam, 8: t. 0.....00.00. 10 6) x #, to Bangarizupilliam., 1 6 _ . 
Yaipakamt.......ccscccccsesnseectaveees 11 0 VENKATAGADI, 4....... 06 76 
Killiamdr ......-ccsecceseceeescenenerees 13 5| x ». to Balamagulapalli... 1 6 
Pondichert, 8. 7. ...cccsecesessneeees 13 4| Balijaipalli .......... vewsaeees ll 
— | Mughi, é............. oon eneeute 1 6 
. ROUTE 9. 48 7| x #. to Mugli Pass begins 0 3 
MADRAS TO CHITTGR AND PALMANER. | Ditto ends... .......+. torres, 44 
124 mu. fF. Yellampalli ........:-seeeeenes 06 
Minirary AurHoxiry—(Oflicer com- (iy SE ANWR. Bg 1b. ° ' 11 3. 
manding Centre Division—Afadras. pees ° 
Crvi, AvutHority—-To Damal, be- 124 o4 


yond Balchetti Chattram: Collector of 
Chengalpatt —Palkkernt. From Damal 


to Palmanér: Collector of N. Arcot —- 


The route, as far as Arcot, has been 
already described (see R. 7). From that 
city it takes a N.W. direction, pasaing,. 


Chittir, STAGES.* | ot the distance of 5} miles from Areot, 

, PLACES. M. F. M. F. | the Poiné river, calied, by Thornton, 
unamalli, . & £0. s..+04 12 4) «Poni” and by Wilks, “ Poony,’”? an 
hri Perumbudir, &, § é. 9... 13 0} ofiuent of the Palar. This stream, dur-. 

Raya Chattram, 8... vsssssses 14 2| ing the monsoon, is more than a quarter 
Balchetti Chattram, 3....... 10 2) ofa mile broad, but in the dry season 
Wocheri Chattram, 3....... 0... 8 0 | sinks toa rivulet. A large bridge Across 
Arcot (to church), 6. § p.0.  ... \ 12 95) it at Trivellam is just completed. Paas-. 
rd. to Hittur.....cseseeeeees 1 03 ing Sairkad, a small village with 10 wella 
x dn to Narsingapuram.:. 3 0 ‘and a tank, and Narharipéta, a cluster 
x Poiné r. 3} furlongs wide, of two or three villages together, the 
ro Trivellam, 8......... 13 traveller reaches Chittur, which may be 
SATA De renteanaceeeneeae 33 _, | regarded as the capital of N. Arcot, in- 
: leseserenesersseess L 1 9 741) somuch as it is the residence of the chief 
Mustirkuppa -..sssaesevs wee 156 civil functionaries, and contains the ‘Sube 
Chinna Bomesamudram..,. 1 4 ordinate Court” and “Civil Court,” which 
x . to Timyapalli.......... 12 latter is a Court of Appeal, substituted 
x 4 n. to NARHARI- by Art. VII. of 1843, of the Government 
ote TA, Bistsccrersreees F£ 80 of India, for the one Provincial Court 
eee APA Mess arsseeess cesses io which formerly existed here. About 
ut urpalli ....... erreerrese 1 0 200 Sipihis are quartered there, axtd 
x Dumagunta Ghat to both the civil and military officers reside 
6 Annapapilll......scerseee + 3G in commodious houses on the 8.E. and 
AN PASH GALA... ces sevenss 05 S.W. sides, in compounds thickly planted 
Reddiguata sa neneacnesegennars ; ° with trees. 
ct ens erseacceensuvacs (a) Chittéie lies in a valley said to be. 
(@) C iT TUR, Bio w. 12 94 190 fect ahove the sea, shut in on all 
Verewiemn 7 4 sides but the E. by hills composed of | 
be vessnnensetenaneee coarse anite, C185 ar ey Wac 
x Newna r. 110 yards wide veined pecasionally with FON Ore: " Phe: - 
We Varagapalti be nstesaees 11 native town is 1ll-draimed, and the ex- - 
Mudureddipall..- Serrernree 0 é g 7 | ualations make it very unhealthy. Ele* 
Ganalk treesaecraneees 3 7 | vated a little above it is the lower fort, - 
inalkattamanji........0. OF containing the old palace of the former. 
Nallasantapalli..:......... O39 Paligars or chiefs of the place, and a 
x 32. to Danduwaripalll.. 4 0 reservoir supplied from a tank above with 


& perpetual stream of fine water. From 


* Bea - : 
towne, Route 7 for the first six places men | this is the ascent of the Drug, or upper: 
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fort, under six successive gateways, at 
different heights, and traversing a laby- 
_ rinth of fortifications, all of solid ma- 
sonry, and winding reg marly UP from 
rock to rock, to the summit. e ascent 
y steps and partly by almost 
7 suporficlal notches, eut in the steep and 
- smooth surface of the rock, and to be 
sealed only with great difficulty. The 
fort contains two beautiful tanks, various 
temples, and a deep magazine, well sunk 
in the rock. There is not’ much histo- 
rical interest about Chittdr; the English 
suffered a reverse here, when the fort 
was taken from them on the 11th of Nov., 
1781, by Haidar ’ Ali, and the garrison, 
cousisting of 1 battalion, destroyed. The 
gaols, which can contain 800 prisoners, 
_ and are well managed, may be inspected 
by those to whom such matters are of 
Interest. 
| = Abowt3imiles tothe E.N.E. of Chitttir 
are the ancient sepulchres of Panduvaram 
. Déwal, which are well and minutely de- 
scribed by Capt. Newbold in his paper, 
Art. IV. Vol. XITY., of the Roy. As. Soc. 


‘Journal. These tombs cover an area of | 


more than a square mile. The majority 
of them have been thrown down chiefly 
by the Wadras, the Indian stonemasons. 
Some few, however, are still standing, 
and present a striking similarity to the 
cromiechs of Wales, such, for instance, 
as those at Plas Newydd, in Anglesea, 
and tothe ancient tombs in Circassia. 
There is, first, a Druidical circle of up- 
ight stones. Within this is the tomb, 
like a huge box, composed of 4 slabs, and, 
of these, that which forms the roof projects 
about 18 inches beyond the sides. The 
roof-slab of one tomb is 13 ft. by 12 ft., 
and averages 44 in. thick. Through one 
of the side slabs is cut a hole about 18 in. 
in diameter. The terra cotia sarcophagi 
containing the bodies are placed on the 
floor-slab, and are covered to the depth 
of 3 or 4 ft. with earth, They are filled 
with bones and hard earth: and ele- 
gantly-shaped earthen vases are found 
near them. [ron spear-heads and swords 
are sometimes met with. Similar tombs 
are found at the Nilgiris and other places, 
but nowhere in such numbers aa at this 
ot. All account of their origin is lost 
in the dimness of antiquity. 
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From Chittir, the road passes due W. 
through Bairipalli, an insignificant vil- 
inge of 30 houses, and through the town 
of Yenkatagadi to that of Palmanér, — 

(5) Palmancr.— About 2 miles before 


this, an ascent commences at the Muglt 


Pass, and Pulmaner is 1,200 ft. above 
Chittir, being no lesa than 2,312 ft., 
above the marine surface. This great 
elevation gives to Palmanér.a climate 
far superior to that of Chittir, to 
which it serves as a sanatarium. The 
temperature is 8° less, and the nightsare - 
always pleasantly cool, while the fresh- 
ness of the morning air invites to exercise, . 

Atl m. 2f. distance from PalmanérW. 
is the village of Nellagutalpalli, which 
forms the boundary of the Centre D. The 
road to Bengalir then passes into the 
Maistr D. 


ROUTE 10, 


MADRAS TO GUNTOR, BY SULURPET, 
NELLUR(NELLORE), ANGULA(ONGOLE) ; 
GUNTUR (251M, 4F.), AND BAIZWARA, 

271M. 4F. 


Minitary Avurnority—To Krishna 
r., after Mangalagadi, Officer command- 
ing Centre Div.— Madras, 

Crviz Avrnoriry —To Salt-water 
Inlet after Puduwoil : Collector of Chen- 
galpatt—Pallikarni. Thence to Pudi 
after Arambak : Collector of N, Arcot— 
Chittur. To Boundary after Dudukdr :- 
Collector of NeHiir—WNellér. To Krishna 
r. after Mangalagadi : Collector of Gun- 
tir—Guntur, STAGES. 

PLACES, M.F. M, F, 
From W al4j4h Gate of Fort 
st. George, x 3 nn. to 

Madaveram .........00000- 
x 2”, to Kaérkhanah or 

Poli line wo... cece aees 
PALW AI CHATTRAM, 8. 
Chambeliwfiram ..........06. 
Cholawaram......... paeseenes 
Korteli-ar, r. 7. by.s.cceeeass 

Ditto 2. Bi cccccsecees 
Neduvérambakam........... 
PUDUWOIL, #. o. .......,. 
XK AIT, 1... sceccscersnenes anes 
Kavéripét......., teensaneetace 
Pata Gumudipundi, 6.,..... 
Wobalapuram ,..............: 
x Salt-water Inlet....,...... 


=] 


asa 
a) 


Nh Ge G te OS et So be to 
oe oe Oya Se hao ee bo 
el 
= 
o 


Madras. 


_ 


| FLACES. 
(a) ABA AMBAK, %. betaresees 
Tada Chattram.....c.csse. 
Bolingampédu .. 


x 4". to Akamapét...... 
x 2m”. and Kalangi, r, 

(65 SULURPET, &.. 

x 4n. to Uparapalliam... 

x $n. to Akarapakam...... 


DHORAWARL or NAIDU 


CHATTRAM, to, 
Nalaball .........cccccsereseens 
Beradavada ..........ccceaeee 
x 3n. to Naidupet, ¢. 0... 
a 3 #.to Suwarnamukhi, 


Ditto ced cvucenusacteces 
x 47, te WUIRLLL &,, 
Rajupalliam .........cccccsees 
Putraguntah......,..cseeseee 
Pudalam da vauenenceueeeeuneuats 


x 4. to Chelakur.,..,...... 
x $n. to GUDUR, &....... . 
x 11%. to Manubol,,....... 
Krishnaméchart Chattram 
x 4. to Govindapudi...... 
x 2n. to VENKATACH- 


ELAM’S CHATTRAM.S. 


x 2 2, to Chamadugunta.., 
Commandant’s Chattram..., 
(e) x nu. to NELLUE, 

5, p. o. Center)... 

Thitto leave..... sceseetesss 


x 6". to Kovir (centre)... 
x 7x.toKODAVE’LUR,3é. 
x nm. to Damaigunta ........ 
x 3x. to Mopur Chattram 
ALLUR, 4.. 

x Bn. to Sidhanapélam.... 

x 2 Salt-water inlets to 


Chinnapailiam beessessnaseses 

x Seit-water inlets to 
Rabviur ......ccsesscuseesaes 

RAMYAPATANAM, 

Be EL OO. aac cuncaucsccuneuens 


ROUTE 16,-~MADRBAS 


TO GUNTUR, BY NELLUE, ETC. 47: 
STAG BS ' STAGES: 
M.F. MF. |. PLACES. MF. M. Fe | 
27 x Salt-water +. to Chanki- 
1i 146 cherla.. sesesers 4 64 
2 7 Subharayan. Chattram...... 1 i¢ 
23 x Maneru # ..... tivestensene 2 OF 
GO 74 Manatukét., teas 2 5}. 
3 | x Maneru v. 200 yds. broad 1 0 
3 2 x 2. to SINGHARAI- 
074134) KONDA, 4... we 165 1383 
36 Somarfjapalli ........0cs00 13 
40 Naravaripalliam ........0.0 1 54 
Betragunta v.eccscessesceees . 24 — 
ES 92] Palérr. nr. & cles 0 7: 
37 Ditto, 2b. cc eeeeees 0 1} 
1 63 TANGATUR, Bocce 114-77 
2 44 x n. to Musi x. 200 yds.wide 25 . 
Naidupflliam .....c.ceeccene 0 43 
24 x 9. tO Ultir.. ces eeee scene 2 5+ 
03 x n. to Belir . 23 
40 161] (@) xn. to ANGULA (On- 
17 gole) to N. of Fort, 6.0. 36 12°0 
16 PotarQjh 2. crcccsscesserere O 6 
1 6 Mustanululah .. beeen ensesenene 2 | 
2 4 x 2 bridged x. to Troy ta 0 6 
1 62 Maderalapad wissen nn 3 2 
144 111) x Adda Vaeu n. to +. b. of 
3 7% Gundlakamma r.......... 05 | 
3 14 CHEDULWADA ........- 10 8&3 
2 4 7 gulupalapad, Be vesensas 2 4 
Lan vesceeeee LT 
43 140] x Kongalavégu a vetees 05 
31 | | x Rallavagu mn. to Rachapudi 3 2 
13 A Tank... ....cc.ccscsesceeeees 2 4 
DUDUKUR ............. 02 11.6 
404 8 441 x Parakadivagu xs. to Koneki 2 6 : 
1 13 x peonekrvagy n. to » Ganga- 
03 VOTAM seceereseasteeetsense L 2 
0 44 Attiyara mw... i 3% 
2 14 Small Tank, Bounda G 34 
46 9 0%) INKULA, bt versace OF] E61 
3 4 Allayaru n. . . 16 
27 agape wie senee badeeentnenes 16 
ZG DOK Me ccccecessccencaeenecenenees 2 4h 
6 4 Vankeyala ad .. 0 24 
Nutulapad oo... eee, 17 
3 6 x NAKKAKALVA r. to 
PARCHUR, 6. ......... 387 126 
43 145] x bridged n, to Podavada 23 
43 x Sant alva yr. to Adusu- 
Bl |} male .o ices eeee eee neers 23 
Chinnameddipad .. 12 
Nalamada n. (bridged) .. 1 64 
NANDIPAD . O44 8 § 
15 11 6! Buragavégu #. iia O07 ... 
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eraces. | but smaller. For a further account of 







PLACES, M.F. M.F. | them see Madras Journal, vol. -vii.., p. 
-Waragfni........... va OD = 346 (No. 6}. The roads in this quar- 
‘x 4n, to Abbareddigunta- ter till within a very late period were 

PAlliaM 0.0... eee ceeees 33 indeed, execrable, but the Trunk Road 
x #. four times to PRATI- from Madras to Ganjam is now complete 
PAD, 8 tee. wee caus 40 8 4| the whole way from the Presidency town 
Luvavagu i... .....ccerseane k 0} to Angula. Every stream, too, between 
Takkareddipflliam .,,...... QO 44 | Madras and Neljér has been bridged 
x Valagalakalwa to Koia- } except the Suwarnamukhf. - Carriages 
waripflliam ....eccce0e LS can drive the whole distance at any speed 
Kurunutula ......,...0...500 17 | that may be desired. | 
x. (bridged) to Yatukir 3 6 ; From the desolate-looking bangla 
(e} GUNTUR, 3. ¢. 0. ..... 24 11 3 | at Gumadipundi not a tree is to be sie 
x 2n, (brideod) to Akatar- Between Gumadipandi and Arambhhg@ 
PRAM ccsecccseceresseeerere 2 8 vast plain, in parts overflowed with mam 
Kokam... ccecsessesereee 2 1 | water, aud unclothed with even a singk 
Kaza......... saccuavauavacene 5 0 | shrub, stretches on, and on, before 
Kukakfkeri .......cccseeeeees 13 ye. Only, on the left, a distant rim of 
MANGALAGADI, &.¢.0. 21 13 0, cocoa nut trees breaks the monotony, 
Yerrapalliam ....... cesses lo above whose tops rises a faint blue line 
Tédapalli 2.2.0.0... cece een 3 0 of hills. The strong and peculiar saline 
x n. (bridged) to Sitana- smell, and the desolation, remind the 
QATAML weeeeeeeeeeeseeeeesee EL traveller of the Dead Sea. Towards 
Krishna *. 7. 8. weeeeeeteees OF 1 Arambak, rice fields begin to a pear, 
Ditto, 2. B. ceaccsccensenes 1 0 aud then 2 few clumps of trees and seat- 
BAIZWARA, 2. #. 0....... 01 7 0 | tered hamlets? 


——— (a) Arambdé itself is an oasis of shady. 
| 271 4 | tamarind trees in the bare plain just de- 
As soon as the traveller has left the | scribed. In front is seen the bright mir- - 
suburbs of Madras, with their numerous | ror-like surface of the creek of Palikat : 
arden houses and park-like enclosures, | behind, the spurs of the Gh&ts run down 
Fehind, his first feeling will be one of ! closer and closer upon the road. The 
| banglA here is small but comfortable. 
sant a habitation for man,as thesesuburbs | Though the country would be, but for 
are, could have been created in the bare | man’s labour, a vast salt desert, still it 
and sandy waste into which he is | mnst be owned, improvements are made 
emerging. There is no good halting | every year. The consumption of fuel is 
lace until Arambak is reached. At: so great at Madrasa that the low jungle 
ddavaram, a small village, whence | is all cut and carried off thither, and in 
the Tamil Vaishnavas bring quantities | its stead rice fields gain ground daily. 
of frewood for sale into Madras, the | Numerous wells are being sunk ey 
old read ceases to be practicable for | year; and at the village of Tada, be- 
horses. Qn this account, a new road tween Arambak and Suldrpét, where a 
was opened last year by the Red Hiils, | few years back scarce a well was te be 
where ia the first station, distant 9m. 6f. | found, there are now a considerable tank 
from the capital, and thence to Cham- | and a still larger lake, both artificial. 
belivaram, where the old road is joined, (4) Suderpet is a considerable village, 
is dm. 2f. While at the Red Hills | Hence there is water carriage to Madras, 
station, the traveller, if curious in such | (See R. 4}, The Kalangi river, which 
matters, may inspect some ancient tombs | is crossed before reaching it, is about 150 
about 2 m. W. of the lake at that place, | yards broad. Hence the stage is often 
and.11 m. N.W. of Madras. They are | continued to Nallaballi, in preference to 
similar to the tombs described in R. 9, ; halting at Dhorawari. . 
at Paénduvéram. Déw4l, near Chittir,/ The Sutwarnamukhi river, which mus 


surprise how such verdure and so plea- 





be crossed between Nalabali and Wujelli, 
rises in lat. 13° 26’, long. 79° 11’, and 
falls into the sea in lat. 14° 8”, long. 80° 
11’, affer a course of 99 miles. 

Gudir is a very considerable village, 
or rather small tawn, 20 m. from the seu, 
The bangla is §, of it, and } am. W. 
from the road. It stands close to an 


extensive artificial lake, which supplics - 
All reand | 


ood fish to the traveller, 
this place there is much verdure and 
cultivation, but the sand and jungle 
commence avam eat Manubol. 
“  _ (e) Nellér, capital of the colleetorate 
“ofthe same nanie, is situate on the right 


«bank of the N. Poundr, and about 18 | 
~~ tiles from the place where that river | 
t has a population of | 


enters the sea. 
about 24,000, and there are more Mu- 


hammadans here than arc usually found | 


in the towns of the Madras provinces to 
the north, 
the collector and the clucf civil autho- 
rities. The town stands well, on toler- 
ably high ground, with a red and 
lateritious soil, and is ercen with eluster- 
ing follage, being well irrigated from 
tanks and numerous wells. On the W, 
is a Yery large tank supplied with water 
by the river, and to the E. are extensive 
tice fields, also copiously irrigated from 
tanks and canals cut trom the river, 
Lhe houscs of the English residents are 
8. of the town, on the E. bank of the 
lake. 

To the 8.E. of the town is a jail 
which can reeciye 800 persons. he 
town itself has some good streets, but in 
general it is cramped and crowded, and 
very uregularly butlt. The old fort 
ana rampart which surrounded the town 
have fallen to ruins. .In 1753, Nellir 
was taken from Najibn'llah, the brother 
of the Nawab of the Karnatak, by 
Muhammad Kam4l, an adventurer, and 
held sarayear. After this, Kamél, in an 
attempt upon Tripetti, being defeated by 
the jornt forces of the English and of the 
Nuwab, was taken prisonor and instantly 
beheaded. On the 2nd of May, 1757, 
Colonel Forde, with a large body of 
auxiltaries furnished by the Nuw4b, 
attempted to recover that place from 
Najibu’llah, who was in rebellion against 

bis brother. Najibwllih himself de- 


| f FJ 
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serted Nellir, but left a gallant officer 
in charge of the fort, who defunded it 
most valiantly, and repulsed tle stern. 
ing parties of the English, killing and 
wounding nearly 100 of them, At that 
j time, the walls extended 1,200 yards 
| from E. to W., and G00 from N. to ne, 
-and were of mud; only the gateways 
and a few towers being stone. 

In 1787, a peasant who was ploughin 
“near elhiv, found his plough stopped 

by sonie brickwork. On digsing at the 

- spot, he discovered the remains of a 
small Hind temple, and trom beneath 
the masonry he took out « pot, contain- 
ing Roman coins and medals of the 
second century, a.pD. These he seld as 
; old gold; and the larger number were. 
| melted down, but about 30 were saved 
‘from the fusing opcration. ‘They were 
j all of the purest gold, and many of 
them quite fresh and beautiful. Some, 
however, were defaced and perforated as 
if they had been worn as oruainents. 
They were most of them of the time of 
drajun, Adrian, and Faustina. 

In 2801 several copper mincs were 
discovered in the collectorate of Nelli, 
In the Zamindari of Kalistri, 50 miles 
N.W. of the town of Nelli, and 360 
from the sea. Specimens were sent 
home and tried in the Tower mint. 
One specimen of 20 ewt. yielded 9 evt. 
| of pure copper. The specimens were 
| declared to be remarkably fusible, very 
| free from iron, and consequently well 
| adapted for sheathing, The mincs were 
{leased to a ‘contractor for 6 years, 
{| but proved a failure, probably on ac- 
count of the want of fuel, and are given 


up. 

Besides the great N. road leading fo 
Ganjam and the frontiers of Bengal, 
there are two principal roads from 
Nelhir inte the interior, the one Iradin 
to Kadapa, in the Ceded Districts ; and 
the other by Hammam to Haidar- 
aodd, the capital of the Nizdm’s country, 
wud to the military station of Sikandar. 

f edeiee.*® 
* A lirst-elass road has also been mada from 


wellur to the coast at Krishaapatanam; of 


Breat vulue for the trafic in salt with the 
inferior, Other roads traversing these dis 
tricts from E.to W. are in course of forma- 
tion. 
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The distanees and routes are as fol- 
lows :— 





1,.—NELLUR TO KADAPA, 112M. 1 F. 

STAGES. 

PLACES, M. ¥, 

Nelkar Fort Gate to Duvir........, 12.6 
Kolagotla 2.0 cccceccceee eee ee eee e eee ~ AL OF 
Patt@padu.....c.cscceeeeeencerereseees . 66 
Iska Dewapall ce deenesneneereeuneneres 10 3 
Upalpad ec cccsccesseeeeeee esa seeeens 8 1 
CAUNDtANE PAL... ccc cceceeeeeee ee eee anes . 11 6 
popawaram ben eceeaeerbesesesurensauen ll 2 
Budawél, £. 0. 0. ceesseeeaes 44 
Uttimarrarit..... cece eeeeceee esta eeeeee 9 6 
Nandialampet .......ccccsseeeeeneeeees 8B 2 
BR AZIPOt ca ccee eee n eee ten ene enaeaces ~ 60 
KADAD A. ccceeccscsneeesre reer nares 12 7 
112 1 


The only town on this road is Buda- 
wel, which is the capital of a Zeéek. 
From Upalpad there isa roadto Kadapa, 
nearer than the above by 18m. 33f. 





The stages are— M. F. 
Yopperal.......ccceceseetteeeererenes . bB4 
KGtapad 20... ccscercceeeneneeeeneees . 11 3 
Bidhawat....ccesee > ere seaneaes 11 3 
KADADPA ..csccscusceneesceesons cnet 10 23 

41 4} 


This road, at present bad and imprac- 
ticable for wheel traffic, it 1s In contcm- 
plation to improve. 

2.—NELLGI TO HAIDARABAD AND &1- 
KANDARARAD, BY KAMMAM. 


3li mM. 34 7. STAGES, 
PLACES. M.F. M. F. 
From Nellir Fort N. Gate 
to Duviir co... cis eee eee ee 12 7 
Chivumiana ..c.cceeesseeeeeee LOT 
Kalligadi, 2, 0....c0.:c0e008 TL 0 
Bamanpalli....cceceeecerees 10 6 
Tyankota...cceeescesereeceees 13 4 
Cherlupalli......cccevenesaes 10 2 
Durgam, or Kannagadi... 11 1 
PAtapadu cee csercseeeseeen li 2 
Kélajuvalapad,........-0 11 4 
Tarlapadu .......... peeeenes 10 6 
KAMMAM FORT,¢,0. 10 9 127 0 
x Gundlakamma *. to En- 
camping Ground ..... . 82 
Markapur, t. Ose TTF 
TT. ahaelol Ata Oh 


' Tahsildar. 
| mam there is a more direct but not casy 


iral of the sta 


nouTE 10.—NELLUB, KADAPA, HarpaRAwAD, ETc. Sect. 


PLACES. STAGES, 
MP 6M, F. 
AML OPEN SPACC.....cceeeee 13 6 
Kandalrunta,......cc: . 116 
GOpaAMLUl ....cceneseeeeeeeats 87 
Yeleshwaram ....cccccceen 10 1 
SUrVATaOpeta voces 10 1 
Peruwalir.....cscevceceeeees 9 0 
Dewakunda .....ccseeseees 95 
Malareddipalh............ § 6 
Kurumpalli....cc.s. cece 9 2 
Gurkonda. si ssecsceeeeees 7 2 
VYachewayatt,.....cccceee 8 2 
Peddagangaram.......0 , 13 6 
Niza@mMnagar ......eseceneee ki 1 
HaidaribadResidency, p.o. 4 0 


SIKANDARABAD,p.0, 4 7 311 33 

Between Nellir and Kammam the 
only places of any size are Duvir, Kail- 
gadi and Tarlapadu, all very large vil- 
lages, and the second the residence of a 
From Kunnagadi to Kam- 


road by the following places :-Dodi- 
chintla, 8 miles; Yémalpad, 8; pass 
the Yémalpid Ghat to Nagalmarragu, 
7m. 3f.; Kammam, lim. 2f.; total, 
384m. 6f.. From Kammam to Dewa- 
kunda the road is very bad, in some 
places a mere footpath through thick jun- 
| gle. However, on horseback or in a pa- 
lankeen, the traveller may proceed very 
| well, and find excellent shooting at seve- 
ees. The only places of 
any size and importance are Markapur, 
Kacherlakéta, and Dewakunda itself, 
“where there is a detachment of the 
| Nizam’s troops. 
| Tho Pennaér or Ponnar river, through 
all its long course of 800 miles, has been 
made little use of for irrigation until it 
reaches Nellir, where an Anakatt is 
now constructed, which renders an in- 
ercased supply of water available for the 
canals, which already irrigate the E. 
part of the collectorate. This Auakatt 
was finished in August, 1855, at an ex- 
pense of £8,000. The subsidiary chan- 
ne]s, however, have still to be laid 
down, the irrigation being now carried 
on by the old channels from the river, 
but their capacity 1s insufficient. 
After leaving Nellir the first town 1s. 





1 
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theroad, Theroad, thoughsandy in places, 
1s upon the whole good to Ongole, 

(2) Vangaolu, or according to Hamil- 
ton, duguia, corrupted by the English 
into Ongole, is a considerable town, and 
a mili station, The Read Book:, 
probably by a typographical exror, states 
the number of houses to be only 200. 
It formerly belonged to Kadapa, but 
was transferred ta the Niuw&b of the 
Karnatak, and from him acquired by the 
English in 1801. The ereat road to 
Haidarabad passes through this station. 
(See Route 18). 

The Gundickamma river, which is 
crossed between Angula and the next 
stage, is 385 yards wide, and always 
contains water sufficient for a large 
force. The 2. in the next stage are 
an obstruction in the rainy season, 
There is no place of importance until 
Guntir is reached. 

(¢} Guntéir is a town with about 
26,000 inhabitants, and the capital of 
the collectorate of the same name, It is 
situate about 40 miles from the sea, and 
18 from the river Krishna. Towards 
the coast the country is flat and open, 
but a few miles towards the N.W. a 
range of hills commences. The houses 
of the collectors and the other officials 
and the Courts of J ustice, are to the 
N. and W. of the town. The town is 
divided into the old and new town. It 
has been much improved of late, and is 


considered remarkably healthy, In 
1816 it was pillaged by the Pindaris. 
The next station, Mangalagadi is a 


very large village. An account of the 
rishna river, and of the town of Barz. 
ware will be found in Route 15, N.D. 
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MADRAS TO PUDUCHERI (PONDICHERRY) 
O M. 1F.), GGDALUR (CUDDALORE), 
100m. 55), anp Porto NOVO, 
125M. 3 ¥. 


Miritary AutTHoriry—Cficer eom- 
manding Centre Division—~ Madras. 


Civit Aurnonity—From Sadras to 
Inlet after Pallikarni: (Collector of 


- © 51 
Arcot—Gidalir. Thence to Kynea 
Kovil: French Territory. Thence to 


Perto Novo: Collector of 8. Arcot— 
Gudalix, 


PLACES, STAGES. 
M. F. M. F. 
Madras to SADRAS, 8. t.0, . 
(See Route 3).....0..ccc0e. - 40 4 
Xan Inlet oo. ceeeees i 2 
X 1ttO. i eeccseceecee ee L 0+ 
Vailir 1 33 
Pélar 7b. bees ecceces 06 
Ditto, 7. Bie cceeccceeesee 06 
Vapemncheri ........ eee eccees, 0 1 
x n. to Gridalir (Cuddalore) 1 0 
x #. to Arvayalancheri ... 0 2 
KRowablir oo... cecceesseees 1 2 
Peénpatnam oo. csceecveses 1 7 
Mogaytir .......ccccsecescune L3 
x an Inlet to CHIKANA- 
KUPPAM.. occ cecceces 23 133 
Linga Chetti Chawadi....... 1 3 
x an Inlet 53 furlongs broad 0 7 
Mutukadu  .........seccceees G1 
Muniapallé Chéawadi .,.... 2 6 
Pantir Chattram........... . Ili , 
ALAMPARVA, B. ......... 24 8&6 
Véenpakam oo... cee ceee 2 6 
x an Iniet to Niiwab’s 
Chawadi ...... sedeeenaenas 2 0 
Komati Chawadi............ 4 2 
KUNIMODE...........0.., 43 13 3 
Ranganadapurum Chawadi 1 1 
Putupallu Chawadi......... 1 4 
Rangapilli Chawadi........ 3 6 
Bammanapallium........... » 10 
Kandapa Chawadi ...,..... 06 
Kotta Kuppam......... wore 18 
Matialpéta oc... cece sees 06 
Puducheri, Madras Gate.... 1 6 
(¢) PUDUCHERI, Gadalir 
Gate, b. & p.0.,...... wee 1D 121 
Mudeliarpét...e.......0.. vee OF 
x #, 183 yards wide to 
Aryekuppam v.02. 17 
Chunambam 000... ...ce0ccee 1 9 
x ditto 440 yards wide to 
Taulakuppam ............ 1 2 
Vanakaéra Chawadi......... 0 6 
Mullatar ry. oe cccess —w O86 
Reddi Chawadi .........., . O86 
Kynea Kovil ............ we 24 
Ponnar OChawsd: 7 
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PLACES, STAGES. 
M.F, M. PF, 
{6} Gidaldr [Chiefs house 
New Tow be sneaaeaennge . O86 
Chonian Chawadi, 8. ...... 9 
Padua Chattram, & ......... 6 7 
(ec) PORTO NOVO, &@..... 8 6 
125 3 
(a) Puducheri. — There is nothing 


remarkable on the road between Sadras 
and Puduchert. The small town of 
Alamparva, which is passed on the way, 


has some wells of fine water, the best on | 
There is a good hotel, at’ 


the coast. 
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Puducheri, as well as a traveller's bangla. ' 


The charge atthe hotel is 
for board and lodging; wheress 1 ts 3 


5 franes a day . 


Sect. I. 


seyen square miles of ground, and was a 
very formidable obstacle to a besieging 
force. The surf, though somewhat less 
dangerous than thet of Madras, ts still 
impracticable for Enropcan boats. Ships, 
in fine weather, may anchor abreast of 
the town, within three-quarters of a mile 
of the shore, in 6 fathoms; but at stormy 
scasous, it is wiser to le in 14 fathoms 
in the outer roads. The town ts regu- 
larly built, and-is divided by a canal into 
two parts, the White Town to the E. 
ucar the shore, and the Black Town to 
the W. In the centre of White Town 
is a handsome square, of which Govern- 
ment Jlouse forms one side. This and 
the Church of Foreign Missions; the 


baszir, built in 1886; and a lighthouse, 


rupees at English hotels at Madras, ete. ; . 
sea, are the most remarkable buildings. 


moreover, the French cuisine is superior, 
though the apartments arc not so good. 
Tn the same wry, the wages of scrvants 
are only half what is given in_ the 
English scttlements; being, at Madras, 
7 rupees; ut Puducheri,-3§. Puduchert 


itself—-though a handsome town, with - 


avenucs «af fine trecs — has deelined 
‘from its former flourishing condition, 
when it was reckoned one of the finest 
towns in Enda. 
was tuken by Colonel {afterwards Sir 


This was before it; 


Eyre) Coote, who leveled its fortifica- . 


tions, and injured if to such an extent 
that it never afterwards entirely re- 
covered. Nevertheless, Lord Vulentia, 
in 1804, pronounced if the handsomest 
town hic had scen in India, except Cal- 
cutta. The proper name is Pudiucheri, 


new villace,” though the English, with | 


their usual eleverness, have metamor- 
phased it inte Pondicherry; it 1s situated 
in a sandy plain, not far from the ser 
shore, where ouly palm trees, mullet, and a 
fow herbs are produced. ‘Thy Arva- 


-in Bengal, on the Hugli. 


which shows a light 89 ft. above the 


There are two missions—that of the 
Jesuits, and the Missions Etrangecres. 
The latter have Bishops at Madras, 
Puducheri, ‘Trichinapalli, Koimbatir, 
and Bengaldur. 

Puducheri is the capital of the French 
possessions in India, and the scat of the 
supreme government. The places under 
its authority are Karikal on the Coro- 
mandel coast; Yanim, and the lodge of 
Machlipatanam, on the Orissa coast ; 
Mahe, andthe lodge of Kolikod (Calicut), 
on the Malabar coast; andChandranagar, 
Of these, the 
first is 47 miles distant from Tanjur to 
the E., aud contains an arca of 63 square 


“miles, with a population of 49,307 per- 


kuppam river fluws into the sea, close | 


to the 8. side, and forms there a small 
isle called “ Coeoa-nut Island.’ This 
river is only deep enough 
coasting craft of small barden , 
adds to the streneth of the place. 
the N.W. are hills, the chief of which is 
called the Red Hill. From the N . to 





sons, of whom 43 are Huropeans; Yanam 
is in the province of Rajamahéndri, 9 m. 


‘from the embouchure of the Godavari, 


and has an area of 8,147 acres, with 
6.881 inhabitants; Mahe, 7 miles 8.1. 
of Tellicheri, has an arca of 2 square 
miles, wth 2,616 inhabitants; and Chan- 
dranagar, with 2,330 acres, has 32,670 
inhabitants, of whom upwards of 200 axe 
Europeans. Puducheri itself hasan area 


to admit : of 107 square miles, with a population of 
but it | 79,743 persons, of whom 790 are white. 
On! The town contains about 30,000 inha- 


bitants. The establishment 1s divided 
into—1. Executive and legislative, m- 


es ee i en arr ra ees | Pr a 


Madras. 


tribunal of first instance, and the tribunal 
of peace and of police. 3. Public instruc- 
tion. 4. Marine. 4. Military. The 
Governor-General receives 1,333 rupees 
a month; the Attorney-Gencral, 400; 
and the four senior Judges, 200; about 
the same as an ensign in the Company's 
service, 

In 1672, Puduchert, then a small 
village, was purchased by the French 
from the King of Vijayapur, 71 years 
after the first arrival of French ships in 
India. In 1693, the Dutch tock Pudu- 
cheri, but restored it, with the fortifica- 
tions greatly improved, in 1697, at the 
peace of Ryswick. On the 26th of Aug. 
1748, Admiral Boscawen laid siege to it, 
with an army of 6000 men, but was 
compelled to raise the siege on the 6th 
of Oct., with the loss of 1065 Europeans. 
M. Dupleix was the Governor, and had 
under him 4 garrison of 1800 Europeans 
and 2000 Sip&his. On the 29th of 
April, 1758, M. Lally landed at Pudu- 
cheri, and commenced a vigorous war, 
which ended rutnously for the French, 

In the beginning of July, 1760, Col. 
Coote, with 2000 Europeans and 6000 
natives, began to blockade Puduchert. 
On the 17th a detachment of his army 
under Major Moore attacked a French 
convoy, Which had with it 4000 Maisd- 
rean horse, 1000. Sipahis, and 200 
Kuropeans. Moore had 1600 native 
cavalry, 1100 Sip4his, and 230 Euro- 
peans, and was entirely routed, losing 
105 Europeans, killed or wounded, and 
a great number of natives. Neverthe- 
less, the English army having reeeived 
reinforcements, on the Sth of Sept., 
1760, carried the bound-hedge and two 
of the four redoubts which defended it, 
with the less of 1146 Europeans, and 
about the same number of Sipfhis. On 
the 27th of Noy., M. Lally, finding the 
garrison hard pressed by famine, expelled 
allthe native habitants from the town, 
1400 m number. These bemg driven 
back by the Inghsh, attempted to re- 
enter the fort, but were fired on by the 
French, and some of them killed. For 
8 days these unfortunates wandered be- 
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last, finding Lally inexorable, the English 
suffered them to pass. 

On the nicht of the 30th of Dec., while 
an Einelish ficet of 8 gail of the line, 2 
frigates, a fire ship, and a transport were 
at anchor in the roads, a terrific storm 
arose, The Newcastle, the Queenborough 
frigate, and Protection fire-ship were 
driven ashore 2 miles to the S. of Pudu- 
cheri, but only 7 men of their crews 
were lost. More dreadful was the fate 
of the Duke of Aquitaine, the Sunder- 
land, and the Dido transport, which 
foundered with 1100 Europeans on 
board. Only 14 men were saved, being 
picked up next day as they were floatmg 
on yHeces of the wreck. AH the other 


ships, with the exception of the Admi- 


eee 


k 








ral’s, were dismasted. The disasters on 
shore were likewise great. The sea 
overflowed the country as far as the 
bound-hedge ; all the batteries and re- 
doubts which the English army had 
raised were utterly ruined; the tents 
and huts of the soldiers were blown to 
atoms; all the ammunition was des- 
troyed, and the men were compelled to 
throw away their muskets and seek 
shelter where they could, whilst many 
of the camp followers perished. The 
hopes of deliverance which thts storm 
had raised in the minds of the Freneh 
were, however, soon dispelled by the 
arrival of fresh men-of-war from Ceylon 
end Madras, so that the blockading fleet 
was again raised to 11 sail of the line. 
On the 4th of Jan., 1761, the French 
obtained a trifling success over a detach- 
ment of 170 men who were in the St. 
Thomas’s redoubt, at the mouth of the 
Aryakuppem river, These were all killed 
or taken; but Lally having no means of 
feeding his prisoners, sent them to 
Coote, with a demand that they should 
not be allowed to serve again against 
him during the siege. On the 16th, 
the town surrendered, as the garrison 
was reduced to 1100 men of the line 
fit for duty, and these enfeebled by 
famine and fatigue, with but two days’ 
provision left. Altogether 2453 Euro- 
peans, including civilians, were made 
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In 1763, Puducheri was restored to 
the French, On the 9th of Aug., 1778, 
Sir Hector Munro, with an army of 
10,500 men, of whom 1500 were Enro- 
peans, again laid sicge ta it. On the 
10th, Sir E. Vernon, with 4 ships, 
_ fought an indecisive battle in the roads, 
with 6 French ships under M. Tron- 
jolly, who, some days after, sailed off at 
night, and left the town to its fate. 
Puducheri, after an obstinate defence, 
was surrendered im the middle of Octo- 
ber by M. Bellecombe; the Governor, and 
shortly after the fortifications wore de- 
atroyed. In 1783, it was re-transterred 
to the French; and on the 28rd of Aug., 
1793, retaken by the British. The 
treaty of Amiens, 1802, restored it to its 
original masters; whereupon Buona- 
parte sent thither General de Caen, with 
7 other generals, 1400 regulars, a body 
guard of 80 horse, and £100,000 in 
specie, with a view, doubtless, to extensive 
operations in India. His intentions, 
however, whatever they may have becn, 
were defeated by the re-occupation of 
Puducheri in 1803. Puducheri was 
then attached to 8. Arcot, and yiclded a 
yearly revenue of about 45,000rs. In 
1817, it was restored to the French, and 
has remained ever sinee under their rule. 

A traveller may pass some time very 
agreeably here, Lhe people are haspit- 
able and gay, though poor; and very 
many officers im the Company's service 
have found wives at Puducheri. It is 
pertectly allowable for gentlemen to 
enter any r¢-union that may be taking 
place, uninvited; a privilege, for the 
non-abuse of which, the scant supply of 
’ strangers is a sufficient puarantee. 

(0.) Gudalur. — There is nothing 
worthy of note on the way from Pudu- 
cheri to Gidalir (Cuddalore}. This 
town,.the capital of 8. Arcot, and the 
lace of residence of the civil authorities, 
is situated im lat. 11° 43’, lone. 79° 50’, 
about 14 miles to the 8. of the ruins of 
Fort St. David, anda mile from where 
one branch of the 8, Ponnar (or Pennf&r} 
enters the sea. This branch is called 
the (fuddalam river. Tf de) etimetiy 
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takes a sweep to the N., and bends agai 
to the §., close to and on the W. of 
Fort St. David, and, running parallel 
to the beach for 3 or 4 miles, is separated 
from the sea only by a bank of sand, in 
some places but a few hundred yards in 
breadth. It ts joined at its cmbouchure 
by the Karanguli river (usually termed 
the Cuddalore river), a- considerable 
stream, which comes frem the 8. 

The place where the Ponnar turns N. 
is called Venkapét; and there a branch 
is piven off from it, which runs E. and 
joins the main river again in its 8. course, 
thusenclosing asemi-cireular tract of land, 
on which stands the new town of Giidahiy, 
the old town being on tts opposite or 8. 
side. The tide flows several miles up 
the river, which may be said, during the 
dry months, to be more an inlet of the 
sca, or back water, than a fresh water 
river. Its depth is about 6 ft. when the 
tide is low; and a muddy bank of con- 
siderable extent is exposed, from which 
foctor urises, especially in the hot season. 
The site of the town and its vicinity is 
not more than 5 ft. above the level of 
the sca, the soil being sandy and mixed - 
with clay. From this lowness of situa- 
tion if might be expected to beunhealthy; 
but so far is this from being the case, 


| that 16 enjoys a remarkable immunity 


from disease, and the New Town an 
Fort St. David in particular, are pro- 
verbiaily healthy. In faet, sick officers 
and convalescents not unfrequently resort 
to Giidalir for change of air, and several 
banglas have been ecrected in New 
Town for their accommodation, which 
are practrable at moderate rents. The 
climate is as equable as that of Madras, 
and cooler. 

In othcr respects, it has incentest- 
able advantages over both Madras and 
Puducheri, for an emporium, as it 
is the natural port of Salem, from which 
it is but 118 miles distant, even by the 
present circuitous route. Yet cotton 
is sent from Salem to Madras, nearly 
double the distance, because the road to 
Giidalir is impassable for carts. The 


har af gand tan whieh awine ta tha’ 


Fe Le 
cote oe SBT 


Madras, 


the stream would be navigable for vessels 
of considerable size: ag it 1s, the trade 
of the place is decaying. There are no 
roads, but a pleasure drive on the beach 
13 miles in extent; and another from the 
town to the civilians’ house, 3 miles. Of 
seven sugar refincries, six lie In rus. 
The collector's house was built by Mr. 


Place, at the begmning of the present , 


century, and was oceupied till 1820 by 
the Governor; after that, by the diffe- 
rent collectors. Prior to 1690, the E. 1. 
Company had a factory here; which, on 
account of the increasing trade, was, in 
1702, rebuilt and fortified. In 1746, 
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guns, under M. Suffrein. On the 20th, 
a battle was fought between these arma- 
ments, in which the English fleet lost 
5382 men, and was completely out- 
manceuyred by the enemy, who succeeded 
in crippling the British vessels, and re- 
turning to its anchorage off Gadalur, at 
which place it landed 2,400 men to.aid 
in the defence of the town. ‘This nava 

cnragement had been. preceded by a 
desperate encounter between the two 
armies, in which the English got posses- 
sion of 13 guns, and carried some out- 
works, but with a loss of 1,016 men, of 
whom 500 were Europeans; the greatest 


after the capture of Madras by De la: loss, particularly in officers, thet had 

Bourdonnais, the English functionaries | been cver yet sustained 0 them in any 

betook themselves to Fort St. David and | action fought in India. On the 25th, a 

Gidalir. Both these places were then | sortie of the garrison was repulsed, with 
attacked by the French without success. ; the loss to them of 600 men. 

On the léth.of April, 1749, a dreadful | Among the wounded French prisoners 

storm took place;-which destroyed the | was 2 young sergeant, who, by his noble_ 





British encampment at 
scveral ships foundered with all their 
crews, among which was the Apollo 
transport, the Pembroke of 60 guns, and 
the Namur of 74. This last was con- 
sidered the finest ship then in the Fug- 
lish navy of her size, and carricd 750 
men, not onc of whom eseaped. 


ndahit~-and. | ap peAFANCE, attracted the attenusr of Col, 






Wage . the otticer commanding ~ 
the Ilanoverian treops im the Engh 

service, to such a deerec, that he ordered 
the young man to be conveyed to his 
own tent, where he was kindly treated 
until his recovery and release. Many 
years after, when the French army, under 


In 1748, M. Lally got possession of | Bernadotte, entercd Hanover, Wangen- 


both Giidaldir and Fort St. David, and 


forthwith destroyed the fortifications | levee. 


of the latter. In 1760, Col. Coote 
recovered these places; and on the 
ist July, 1781, wamed between this 


over Haidar “Ali, who is said by Wilks 
to have lost 10,000 men; buton the 8th 
of April, 1782, Gddalir surrendered to 
the combined French and Maistircan 
armies. The French then greatly 
strengthened the works, and threw m a 
powerful garrison under command of the 
Marquis de Bussy. On the 138th of 
June, 1783, the place was attacked by 
General Stuart, with an army of 10,000 


men. Hereupon ensued a sicre, remark- | 


able in the annals of Indian warfare for 
many memerable cireumstances. In the 
first place, while the armics were ¢on- 
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licim, among others, attended the victer’s 
Bernadotte asked him if he had 
not served in India, and at Gidalér? 
and on his replying im the affirmative, 


| inquired if he remembered a wounded 
place and Porta Novo a preat victory | 


serecant to whom he had been kind, 


"Phe Hanoverian said he recollected him 
I well, that ‘he was a fine gallant fellow, 


and he should like much to know what 
had become of him. ‘* Beheld him im ° 


me!’ exclaimed Bernadotte, and added 
i that nothing should be wanting on his 


part to testify his vratitude. 
On the 27th of June, two days after the 
garrison had made theig desperate sally, 


| the Medusa frigate arrived from Madras, 
‘bringing news of the peace between 


France and England. 
The ert of Gidaluy is an unequal- 
sided quadrangle with an indifferent 


tending on the shore. 4 British flect of | pvamnart and diteh. and no antenorka. 


nished with the imperfect kind of flank- 
ing defence obtainable by mcans of a 
succession of bastions, placed in a pro- 
longation of one and the same straight 
linc. The place, however, is naturally 
strong, being defended by rivers on the 
N. and E. Lord Valentia praises the 
factory-house as a chaste piece of archi- 
tecture, built by his relative “ Diamond 
Pitt,” and possessing a noble portico, 
The terraced roof was so much to the 
faney of M. Laliy, that he carricd it 
away .to Vuducheri. 

{ce} Porte Novo.—Five hours’ Jour- 
ney in 2 palankeen, brings the traveller 
to Loerte Neve, which stands on the 
N., bank of the river Vélir, close to 
the scr, and is called by the natives 
_Mahmiid Bandar and Firingipét. At 
this placc, and at Bépur in Malabar, 
are the works of the Indian Iron 
asp RD which obtamed its charter 

in ~~. . In 1835, Mr. Heath ur 
the Madras Civil Service, commenced 
making iron at Porto Novo; imtending 
first to make wrought iron by charcoal 
sione, with fires and chaferics as im 
Sweden. Owing to the nature of the 
fuel, this experiment failed. Pudding 
was then tried, using, instead of. coal, 
billets of wood, dricd and half charred. 
This also failed from the difficulty of 
getting up the heat with such material ; 
and the wood being impregnated with 
nitre and salt, owing to the soll, the 
ashes were so alkaline as to act as a 
powerful flax on the bricks. Further 
experiments were also rendered abortive, 
by the character of the fuel, which 
generates volumes of nitro-muriatic acid ; 
and in 1846-47 coals were tried unsuc- 
cessfully. ; 

The Porto Novo works are now at 
a stand. Every one will admit, more 
particularly at a time when railways 
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and steam engines are being intro- 
duced into India, that the problem of 
rendering the vast quantities of tron ore, 
which strew the surface of the ground 
in the collectorates of Salem and Koim- 
batir, available for manufacture, is one 
of the highest interest. It scems, how- 
ever, that Porto Novo was ill-chosen as 
iasite for works. The ore-ground is at 
the distance of 80 miles, 30 of which 
must be traversed by an execrable road, 
and the remainder by tortuous canals, 
navigable only during 4 months in the 
year. Moreover, the wood fuel has the 
pernicious qualities already stated, the 
supply is much too scanty, and 13 con- 
tinually diminishing as the jungles are 
brought under cultivation every year, in 
consequence of the extension of irriga- 
tion. Add to these disadvantaces the 
circumstance that the xurks at Porto 
Novo have heer Sutt on ground but 18 
inches above the level of the river, and 
close to it, so that deep castings cannot 
be attempted, from the danger of ex- 
plosions. 

Nevertheless, the ore is good, yielding 
on an average 65 per cent.; labour 
is cheap, and there is an unlimited de- 
mand. It may be that, after all, the 
simple method of the natives would prove 
the best for the manufacture of iron. A 
native furnace costs £46, m which all 
expenses for working it for one year are 
included, and returns £20 annually; so 
that the first outlay is covered in 3 
years, and after that, a regular profit 
sets in. 

The governorship of Porte Nove was 
the bribe, in addition te a sum of money, 
for which, in 1693, Dr. Blackwell, the 
garrison surgeon of Fort St. David, 
covenanted to surrender that place to 
Zulfikar Khan, then besieging the Ram 
Raja in Jhinji. 
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NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Preliminary Information. 


1. BounDaRies AND GENERAL ASPECT OF THE Divistion—SusB-prvisions AND 
_ Corer Towns. -2. Historica, Sxercu—Casres—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE 
WN ATIVES. 


1. BOUNDARIES AND GENERAL ASPECT OF THE DIVISION——SUL-DIVISIONS ANT 
CHIEF TOWNS. | 


This division, lying between 16° and 20° N. lat., is a narrow slip of country 
about 350 miles in length, and from 60 to 10 miles in breadth. . 
It is bounded on the N. by the Chilka Lake and the territory of the Gumsir 
Raja; on the 8. by the river Krishna; on the E. by the Bay of Bengal; and on 
the W. by the Ghats, whith separate it from the Nizim’s country and that of 
Nagpur. . 
ie generat aspect of the country from the Krishna as far as the frontier of 
Vishakpatanam (Vizagapatam) is a flat alluvial plain rising gradually towards 
the Ghats. From that point northward it is more hilly. In the tract between 
the sea and thethats the climate, though hot, is generally salubrious; but the 
Ghats thenerés, with a colder temperature, are very unhealthy, fever being the 
prevalent distase. | 
The Seh-divisions and Chief Towns of the four Collectorates comprised in this 
Division are as follows :— 





oo GANJAM, 
TERS YW toe one Se Oe Chief Towns, from Gaujara, 
1 Gumsiir, Nauga’on 55* 
2 Moherri Burhanpur 19 
3 Tehchhapur Iehchhapur 33 
4 Surada Surada 53 
5 Péalatalagam vee oan aoa 
6 Kantilavalsa 
7 Kodir re _ 
8 Pubakonda Prashutpur 16 
9 Wadada Bairi 110 
VISHAKPATANAM (VIZAGAPATAM), . 
ram N to sn Chief Town. Vishakpatsnam, 
1 Paélkonda Palkonda 86 : 
2 Sarvasiddhi Sarvasiddhi &8 
3 = Golkonda Narsapatanam 54 


* Owing to the intersectiona in the Delta, the distances bere given cannot in some cases 
be depended upon as quite correct. . 
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RATAMAHENDRI. 
mauig ce Suysyniows cnet towne, AYN, Bian ta 
Andrangi 
2 Uppada sen aes ve 
3 Lingampuru Lingampuru 33 
4 Kattapilli -  Kattepilla 24 
6 Peddapur Peddapur 27 
6 Bikkaval Bikkaval 20 
7 Kéta Ramchandrapuram Ramchandrapuram 22 
§ Raéjamahéndri Raéajamahendri 365.6 ane 
9 Kapiveram Kapfiveram 12 
10 Rall Ralli 19 
41) Amlapur Amlapur 40 
12 Nagaram Nagaram 42 
13 Tadimallé Tadimallé 14 
14 Tannaku ‘Pannaku 19 
16 Undi Undi 38 
16 Magaltur Magalttr 46 
MACHLIPATANAM (MASULIPATAM}). 
Taluka, Chief Towns. reanitnceas. Machitnotanca, 
1 E’li E'ldr 48 
2 Kaikaliér Kaikaltr 30 
3 Tirvir Tirvir 85 
4 Gudewada Gudewada 23 
6 Padana Padana 8 
6 Machlipatanam. Bandar or Mach- . 
" lipatanam $15.24 tne 
7 Din. Divi 16 
8 Jaggiapéta Jaggiapéta 90 
9. Nandigfima Nandigama 74 
10 Baizwada. Baizwada, or Baizwara 44 


Zs HISTORICAL SRETCH—CASTES—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 


The ancient name of the N. Sarkars was Kalinga, by which this country was 
known also to the Romans. It is probable, however, that Orissa is the Calinga 
spoken of by Phny as a powertul and civilised kingdom, for according to the evi- 

ence of the Chinese traveller, Hinan Thsang, a desert forest extended for 500 
miles from Kénchi (that is, from near Madras), towards the frontiers of Ganj4m 
in the early part of the 7th contutys a.D, The name Kalinga has survived to the 

resent day unger the corruption Keling, or Kling, among the inhabitants of the 
i islands, who have for ages carricd on @ trade with this coast. Of the kings 
who anciently ruled over this territory we know nothing. A king of Andhra, 
Andhrarfyudu, son of Suchandra, is spoken of as reigning at Shrikakolam, on the 
Krishna, and is said, after the death of his father, to have transferred his residence 
to the banks of the Godavari, perhaps to Rajamahéndri. At his suggestion, the 
sage Kanwa, the earliest of the Telugu grammarians, prepared a treatise on Telugu 

rammar. A dynasty of Chalukia princes, and afterwards a Kadamba dynasty, 
is said to have reigned subsequently at Rajamahéndri. The Ballal kings of 
Warangol or Orankal appear to have succeeded; but in 1928 a.D. their capital 
waa taken by the Pathins. In 1471 4.p. the Muhammadans of the Dakhan began 
to interfere in the affaira of this province. There being a disputed succession in 
‘the family of the Raj of Genjam, Muhammad Sh&h, of the Bahmani dynasty, 
installed one of the claimants as Rj on condition of his paying tmbute; and in 
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1480 made over to him also the countries of Kondapilli, E’hir, and Réjamahéndri. 
To. these provinces, in 1490, Muhammad’s successor, Mahmid, added Machif- 


atanam and Guntir. Jn 1512, the Bahmanf dynasty came toanend, when the N. - 


arkars, at least that part 8. of the Godavari, fell to the Kuth Shahi kings, who 
reigned at Golkonda or Haidarabid. The N. part waa retained by Vishnu Dev, 
who reigned at Rajamahéndri till 1571. In 1687, Aurangzib took Golkonda, 
and made himself master of the Kutb Shahi dominions. A period of anarchy 
followed, as the Muhammadans were too much engrossed with the Mar&thas to 
settle their outlying provinces. However, in 1713, Nizamu’l-Mulk, Sdbahdar 


of the Dakhan, appointed Anvaru’d-din, the future Nuw4b of the Karnftak, to | 


the government of Shrikakolam, and Rustam Khan to that of Rajamahéndri and 
the more 8. portions of the Sarkars. In those days the names and boundaries of 
the Sarkars were different from what they are now. Guntér alone had the same 
boundaries, but was also called Murtazanagar or Kondavir. To this succeeded, 
in a N. direction, Kondapitti, being the country between the Krishna and the 
town of E’lir and the Kolar lake. #’lér, the next Sarkar, lay between Konda- 
pill and the §. branch of the Godavari. Thence Rdjamahéndri extended N. to the 
river Sattiaveram, which enters the sea at Kakinada (Cocanada). The rest of the 
present Collectorate of Rajamahéndri, and the whole of Vishakpatanam and Gan- 
jam, were included in the large Sarkar of Shrikdkolam, the ancient name of which 
was Kaling, whence Kalingapatanam. There was also a distinct government 
called the Machiipatanam Haveli, extending from Mutapilli to Point Gudewaré. 


Machlipatanam was looked upon as the chief fortress in the N. Sarkars. In 17507 


it was made over to the French by Muzaffar Jang on his becoming Stbahdar of 
the Dakhan; and his successor, Salibat Jang, added to this grant the whole of 
the N. Sarkars. M. Bussy was appointed Governor on the part of the French; 
and in 1757 he reduced several refractory chiefs, and expelled the English from 
their possessions in the province, and took their garrison at Vishakpatanam pri- 
soners of war. Soon after Bussy was called to Madras to assist M. Lally in the 
siege of that place; and the native Governor he left to act for him, Anandr&z 
Gajapati, made overtures to the English. Clive detached Col. Forde to co-operate 
with him, who completely defeated Conflans, the successor of Bussy, at Peddapur. 
Tn this battle the English had 470 Europeans and 1,900 SipAhis, with about 5,000 
auxiharies under Anan iraz, who were of little use. Conflans had 500 Europeans, 
500 horse, and 6000 Sip&his. He lost 30 pieces of cannon, his camp with all its 
equipage, and 18 officers and 170 Europeans killed, wounded, or prisoners, besides 
Sipabis. Next year Forde stormed the fortress of Machliipatanam, and made 
prisoners of a force which execeded his own in number. Upon this a treaty was 
concluded with Salabat Jang, Sdbahdar of the Dakhan, by which Machlipatanam 
and the territory dependent on it, about 8 miles long and 20 broad, was ceded te 
the English, and the expulsion of the French was agreed to. In 1762, Nigam 
"Ali, who had superseded his brother Salibat Jang, offered the Sarkars, except 


Guntur, the fief of Baséilat Jang, to the English on condition of their aiding him | 


with troops; but the offer was declined. ‘Three years afterwards Clive obtained 
a grant of the Sarkars from the King of Dclhi; and on the 12th Nov., 1766, the 


Nizam signed a treaty at Haigarabad agreeing to this grant. The Company did — 


not, however, take possession of their new provinces till, 1769, and it was not till 
1778 that they assumed charge of Guutir, having then obtained a lease of it from 
Basalat Jang. (See C. Division, Prediminary Information). 


The most interesting castes peculiar to the N. Sarkfrs are the Rdésas and 


Velamas, The Ritsas are the Rajputs of the south, and possess all the high sense 
of honour of that chivalrous people. Ignorance of their prejudices, or a rude way 


of dealing with them, has more than once led to fatal results. Ratsas have | 


atabbed themselves in our courts of law when an attempt has been made te deprive 


them of their weapons; and others, when cited to appear before our judges, have _ 


“ 


wall 
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_ destroyed themselves and their whole families. - Orme (vol. ii, p. 258) records a 
remarkable mstance of the unyielding courage of these men in the defence of 
Bobilli, a fortresa in the N.W. part of the Sarkar of Vishakpatanam (lat‘ 18” 38’, 
long. 83° 25’), The chieftain of this piace, Rangarao, was at feud with Vijaya 
Ram Riz, the deputy of M. Bussy, who was persuaded to attack the fortress, 
situate in an almost impenetrable forest. The French troops, after penetrating 
through the jungle with much difficulty and some loss, stormed the fort on the 
«24th of Jan., 1747. While the action was at its height, a select band of R&tsas 
put all their women and children to death, and then returned to die upon the 
walls without giving or receiving quarter. Of the whole clan but 6 men survived, 
the tutor of Rangarao’s son, who preserved the young chieftain contrary to his 
father’s commands, and 4 warriors, who plecasa themselves to slay Vijaya Ram, 
the originator of the war. On the third night after the storm two of these men 
penctrated into Vijaya Ram’s tent, and stabbed him to death, inflicting 32 
wounds on his body. They then calmly awaited their fate, exclaiming to their 
easailants, ‘‘ Look here! we are satisfied!’ . Had they failed, the attempt would 
- have been renewed by their two remaining comrades, ° 

The Velamas are likewise chieftains, and resemble the Rétsas in their pride 
and war-like spirit. They are said, however, by Campbell to be Shudras. 

Many of the principal Zaniindirs are descended from the family of the Rajis 
of Jagannith in Orissa, who, some ccuturics ago, conquered the ancient Sarkar of 
Shrikakolam. They stiil maintain large bodies of armed retainers. ‘The principal 
| Zamindars in Ganjam are those of Parteh Nimedi, Pedda Kimedi, or Vijayanagar, 
_and Chinna Himedi, or Pratdpgad:. ‘The town of Parlah Kimedi is in lat. 18° 50’, 
long. 84° 10’,. In 1829. the eountry was attached on account of its disturbed 
state; and in 1838 troops were eniployed to put down the refractory, among 
whom was a clan of highlanders, whose chiels were called Bisats. The peshkash, or 
tribute, paid by the Zamindar 1s 82,529rs. per annum. ‘The Zemindar clams 
descent from the royal families of Orissa. 

Pedda Kimedi hes due N. of Pariah Kimedi. . The Raja, or Zamindar, whose 
family formerly lived at Vijayanagar, now resides at Digapudi. ‘The peshkash is 
23,000rs. per annum, Pratapgadi is the most N. of the three Kimedis, The 
Raji lives at Pudamari, and pays 20,000 rs. per annum. The large Zamindarf of 
‘Gumsur, lying between 29° 40’ and 20° 20’ N. lat., and 80° 10° and 85° 5’ E, tong., 
was entered by our troops in 18395, im consequence of the Raja having refused to 
pay his arrears of tribute. An army of 7000 men was employed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Russell, and im two campaigns suceccded in penctrating all the passes, 
and reducing the country. It was at this time that the town and cantonment of 
Russel!-Konda (Russell-hill}, called from the Commissioner, was founded, in lat. 
20°, long. 84° 40’, 50 miles N.E. of the town of Ganj4am, and 6 N.N.W. of the 
fort. of Gumstr. This station is about 150 feet above the level of the sea; but 
within a short distance are the Ghits, from 500 to 2000 feet high, thickly clothed 
with jungle. Gunistir may be divided into two tracts, Upper and Lower Gumstir. 
Lower Gumstr is overspread with thick jungle full of poisonous malaria; and 
here out troops, in the campaigns of 1884-86, suffered greatly from fever. The 
Upper country is more open, and is comparatively healthy. The Hhonde, a wild 

ople who inhabit Gumsur, had for ages been addicted to the barbarous custom of 
emale infanticide and human sacrifices. It was usual to kidnap or purchase chil- 
dren of both sexes, and feed them up as richly as the resourees of the imhabitants 
would allow, indulging them at the same time in all their wishes, until the day of 
offering the Meria, or sacrifice, arrived. A solemn convocation was then held, and 
the victim was led with music and rejoicings to be butchered. The sacrifice was 
supposed to obtain good crops and other blessings for the offerers. By the well- 
sustaineé efforts of the English Government, this horrible custom, aa well as that 
of infanticide, have been suppressed (see Journal of Royal Astaite Society, vol. 
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xiit., art. xu., by Capt. Macpherson). About ten miles 8. of Gumstr, is the 
small town and Zamindari of Aska, which yields 4700 rs. The sugar factories of 
Messrs. Binny and Co., which are close to the town, are worked by steam, and 
are fitted with machinery of the best and most modern description. 
In the Collectorate of Vishakpatanam there ts the great Zaminddri of Vija- 
yeanggeram, which pays 6 laes of rupees, or £60,000, a-year to Government. 
This Zam{ind4ri, one of the largest in India, is divided into 11 Taéluks, and has a 
population of 561,748. The present Zamindaér, Vijaya Ram Gajapati Raz is 30 
years of age, and has just assumed charge of his country, which, at his own re- 
quest, was placed for 3 years after his accession, under an English Superintendent. 
e is the representative of that Vijaya Ram who induced M, Bussy to destroy 
the Chief of Botnlli, and who im 1412 erected the present fort of Vijayanagaram. 
On his assassination he was succeeded by his nephew, Ananda, who aided Col. 
Forde in the siege of Machlipajanam, in 1759, and died shortly afterwards at 
Baizwida, on his way te obtam the recognition of his title from the Nizam. The . 
names of the Taluks in this Zamindarf are as follows :— 


" - TAluke. No, of Villagea, Chief Town, Population, 

1. Vijayanagaram 213 Vijayanagaram 95,986 

2. Gudivada (E, of Vijayanagaram) 180 Venkatapur 65,553 

3. Bonanghi (W. of ditto 98 Kéttiam 4§,410 

4. Kuméram (N. of ditto 319 Chipurupalli 91,620 

§. Gajapatinagaram (ditto) 167 Gajapatinagaram 46,301 

6. Padagadi (8.H. of ditto} 226 Padagadi 67,656 

7. Vapada (S.W. of ditto) 90 Laékavarapukéta 34,029 

8, Alamanda (8, of Vapada} 48 Gavaravisam 31,223 

9. Chodaérfnen (S. of Alamanda} 123 Chodéranen 40,684 

10. Nellimuku (8. of Vishakapatanam) 84 Nadpur 20,980 
11. Shrikurmam (N. of Shrikakolam} = 43 Shrikurmam 15,547 


This Zamindaéri is bounded to the W. by the Kashipur Hills, which rise to 
the height of 3000 feet. In this range excellent plumbago is found, and other. 
minerals, 

There are no Zamindaris deserving particular notice in the Collectorates of 
Raéjamahéndri or Machlipatanam. : 


6g 
ROUTE 14. 


MADRAS.TO GANJAM, 
673 Mu, 4 F, 


For the particulars of this Route as 
.. far as the Krishna river, sce Route 10. 
_. Thence proceed as follows :-— 
: Minrrany Autuortty—Officer com- 
manding Northern Division—- Walter, 
Crvin Aurnorrry—From Baizwara, 
or Baizwida, to Yernagudiam: Collector 
of Machlipatanam — Machlipetanam. 


— Thence to Tuni: Collector of Réijama- 


héndri -- Réjamahendri, Thence to 
Shrikikolam: Collector of Vishakpata- 
nam—Vishdkpatanam. ‘Thence to Gan- 
fim: Collector of Ganjam—Ganjdm. 


STAGES. 
PLACES. M. FM. F. 
a) BAIAWADA, é.t.0. 271 4 271 4 
Machaveram sadeeeeeeees 2 6 
Ramavarahupidu ..... . 23 
Yanikapidu ........... . Lo 
Nedumantru ..........:. 07 
x Bodaman Channel to 
0 — 4£ 
GANNAVARAM, $6.10. 20 13 7 
APUG ceecccscccseeveess 44 
AMP@PUFAM ....ssecreee 33 
Viravalli.......... seevenes 20 
‘Narsanapilam ......... 1 7 
RAMACHANDRA 
 APPARAOPE'T, @ 23 #4141 
x Réamilera 2. to Bo- 
THUNUIT oii cesencsesseaas 17 
Kel&mSruvu .....eeseess 1 4 
x4to Tamelér, r....... & 3h 
Elarpét, enter ......... 0 73 
(6) WLUR ends, 8.20. 13 #111 
x Tameléru ~*. to Pal- 
ts | ne 22 
Dandaltir  ...........0002 25 
Gundugolovu ...........5 4 ] 
BHIMADOL, #......... 37 127 
Gopalpuram ...........- 3 1 
Nérfyanpuram ......... 1 2 
Ghantavarigudiam...... 8.5 
Dubachérla,...... suanoeee 045 
NALLACHE’RLA, & 41 #4126 
Achanapflliam ........ . %16 
Anantapalli............ . 16 
x Yerrakalva, fT.  ccaeee 02 
bg auuesrusucepeseeuneeyna 0 6 
YERNAGUDIAM, b.t.0, 8 6 8 1 
Krishnampalan... 1 6 
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PLACES. 


Daivarapalli .....s..ce0 
Bandapadw........cceeee 
Duduk tar, p..cccenceeceeee 
Fauripatnam ...........4 
PEDDAPANGED], 4. 
x a channel 


(rodfvari 7. 7. b.,.csecess 
Iitto, 2. a. 


eahebrtebhe cd Pb et aeane 


(tt) RATAMAHE’NDRI, 


b. 2.0. (Fort) 
Divanjichervu ......... 
Viranéthnipandal ,, 
xr. to RAJANAGA- 

RAM, 8. #0. ....04.. 
Gonagudem ........400- 
MUrard cocccseceveseenens 
Grandapalli ...... eee : 
Mallapalli 
Taélaru 


een eae 


TrLerreeeaereee | 


ere@ieekrr tte ee Pea 


JAGAMMAPE'’T, é. t. e. 


R&amaveram 
SOMAVCTAMO ..4.ccaeeeeeass 
x Yaleru -. to Yera- 
VATA .cccceccureserecer 
Govindapuram 
PattipGdu ....cceerseeees 
DHARMAVERAM, 8. 
Chendurti .........000055 
Robertsonpéta seveerene 
Kattipunds ........eeenies 
Tamyapéta .....4. errr 
Bonda yudi ..... : 
ARAMPUDI AN NA- 
VERAM, é.. 
x 3 #. to Tata agunta .. 
x 42. to TUNT, b. £0. 
x Tondava 7. to Paika- 
TAOPEtA, 2. O.,csescesens 
Navara .....cccseeaes . 
Kodechirls .........ce0c0e 
Udantapuram............ 
Balte .iccccsececsenseess 
NAKKAPALLI, @. 
Timmasapuranm 
Gokalapadu 
Penugol 


ee 


Ce ee 


Ce ee ee ee eo ee | 


x Pandayaru, ........4. i 


Pulaparty cccssncesuneue 
Rangupélliam..... ses. 


YELLAMANCHILLI 8. 


xn. to Narsanapall ... 


ho fae 


Bobo BD bo a6 = Oo Bo meeps OP pe og OS. 
i Ch bo bo iy HW Bo Bg ST Ge bo oo OS ag ho bo oo ee 0 — bBo 


3 oe CO ee OO ee oS oe ey bo oo 


So OQ Ret et be 


hoe CO Sh et et rb 
aS eet CO oe Oo oe Se on oe 


oop bob! 


vd 


were ete 


STAGES, 
M. F. 


li 2 


"10 1 


pl 
a 
—_ 
ne 


13 44 


12 2 


140 


11 2 


13 4 


PLACES. 


x large n. to Tallapal- 

HAM... ss cceaes pareeeees 
Unknipalliam............ 
KASIMRO'T 


FePurtrtraiagea 


Ankap alli (Fort) 
Marrh Glliam 2.2.0.0... 
Jangalpélliam .......,c0.. 
Askapalli .........ccscree0, 


Lee | 


x Large #2. eee eee ees 
Kulupalli +.............. 
Santapalliam .........00.. 
x2. to hO’TAWAL- 
7 ee 
sungaripaltiam .. 
Randaga alin .. 
Katikapalli 
Nerikattu 


Lo ee ie | 


ie ee 


Kodikammo ,........... 
Chinnapalliam ......... 
x #. to Bhimsinghi, 4 

x Krostang, 7 o..cccccce0 
x 2. fo Saraki......... 


(@) VIJAYANAGARAM 


(Fort), 6. £0. 
Dasanapéta seeeerasesunes 
x 3. to Peddatadivada 
Chinnatadivads .. 
Bhogapuram .........0+ 
x Konfda, *... 
KONADA, 4, t, 0. 

x. to Yelladar... 
x 3 Hx. to Chinnapadi- 
ite caapeventecceauas 
uchinta alli euaees 
x Yoddaleadda, Ficesens 
x, to Takelli ......... 
KO'TAPALLIAM, b... 
Sundarapilliam ......... 
Katikosakalla............ 
x. to Kétapéta ...... 
« #, to Kupelli, 4. ¢. 0... 
x 2#, to Mutadda...... 
Nagulu, 7. ..c.cceeeee 
(e) SHRIKAKOLAS 
 Chicnocle) Place of 
Arms, rd, 


M. 
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STAGES, 


M. F. 


117 


85 


12 3 


13 4 


I6é 3 


ROUTE 15.-~MADRAS TO GANJAM. 


PLACES, 


A Masjid and Tank ... 
Apre@hArana..cccscsceseees 
x2, to GARRAH.,,,.., 
HONE oo... eeee eee esceaee 
(/) Kalingapatnam ,.,,. 
x Vangsédhara, r.....,. 
Govindapuram 
Nandigiéon .. ovens 
Dandulachmipuram .. 


SRtrbtiahad 


PERIA AGHAHARAM 


Vanistapuram........... 
Bhorbhadra ............ 
x n. to Wutebhara... cenes 
Antulayeram 


“2a, ta GOPALLURAM 


re 
Télaghon  ..........eeee 
Chinnarogandlapalli .,. 
Lingalapadu ............ 
x 2. to Daivada ...... 
PANTA TEKELLI, 8. 
Govindapuram ........ 
Murlapadn .....-...ce.ee 
x #. to Kovité “Agrah- 
UYAM oe eseeea eee eeees 
x 3n. to Cross Road... 
x 2n.to Chinna Padim 
KASIBUGA, 8.......... 
Padmanapapuram .. 
x. fo Makkaé arajola ., 
Paligaon dee ererscuueneaase 
Haripuram, 8............ 
x9. to AMBUGAON , 
Parterunipall,.......00 
x #. to Mahéndratanya 
rv. and Shiésanam on 
the lefé  .......cceeese 
x #2, to Hukmpéta 
~2n. to BHURGAGN 
y ancherlagudiam, b.. 
Jadupudi  ......ceccceens 
Jam ‘adérputi 
x +. to Savaradaivupéta 
x 382. and Lotabutiy, ». 


(7) ICHCHHAPUR,68.t.0. 


Suvanl 

Jatipadra wi... .eccaevaee 
Chimmeripalli ......... 
Jagannéathapuram 
MONTREDDI ,........ 
Pannapalli .. Lee nneees 
Indrarajé Apuram eeeauease 
Tirthapuram -e.cssecsease 
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PLACES. STAGES, 

M.F. OM. F, 
x Salt-water Inlet...... 1 0} 
Bokaspalli ..............- 2 7% 
Gopalpuram ............ 13 

xrtoMANSURKOTA 1 54 12 4 
Konamanna .........45 4 4 
Partachattapuram ...,., 16 
Chhatrapur, ¢. 0. ........ 1 6} 
Rishikulia, 7, r.8....... 30 
ss Ro wi. = Bh 

(A)GANJAM(enter},t.c. O02 116 

673 4 


{a} Baizwdda.—The Krishna river, 
where the great north road crosses it at 
Baizwida, is 1160 yds. broad, and its 
velocity 6m.anhour. It is said to dis- 
charge more water in ove Acur than the 
Clyde at Glasgow in one year. The river 
b 
tinue till the end of October. After this 
the stream gradually subsides, but is not 
fordable till about the end of January. 
When the rise attaims the height of 
22 ft., the water enters the ducts for 
irrigation; when if reaches 32 ft. the 
banks are overflowed. In 1851-52-53 
it rose fo 35 ft., and caused some 
damage. At Baizwada there are three 
large ferry boats belonging to natives, 
and some others are obtainable from 
other ferries when required for the pas- 
_ sage of troops. Government has sune- 

tioned the outlay 
trmber bridge, the stanchions of which 
are to be imbedded in the masonry of 
the Anakatt. his work is now under 
construction with teak obtained from 
Pepu. The banks of the river are 
plentifully clothed with the Badbi? tree, 
the Mimosa Arabica, which yields a 
quantity of valuable gum, the collection 
of which gives employment to many per- 
sons, ‘Ehis gum is used by cloth paint- 
ers, toy-makers, paper fitters, and others. 
The seeda of the #abud are uscd by the 
peasants for feeding their cattle during 
the dry season. 

‘The Xrisina is one of the principal 
rivers In India, Rising in the W. Ghats 
at Mah&baleshwar im lat. 18° 1’ lone. 
73° 41" on the E. brew of the Ghats, 
4,600 ft. above the sea, it flows almost 
due E. into the bay of Bengal, bisect- 
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egins to rise in June, and freshes con- | 


of £20,000 for a! 


ing, as it were, the Dakhan. It does 
not divide till within 23 m, of the sea, 
and the Delta it forms is insignificant. 
Its whole course is not less than 800 m., 
but, unhappily, from the rockiness of 
its channel, and the rapidity of the 
slope, it is useless for purposes of navi- 
gation; bemg, indeed, crossed for *the 
most part only with wicker vessels lined 
with hides. At the same time the great 
height of its banks (which average 
from 30 to 50 ft.) prevents its being 
made available for irrigation. ow- 
ever, after it emerges from the E. Ghats 
at Baizwida and Sitinagarim, several 
canals have been carried from its banks, 
and on the rise of the river in June 
these are filled. The principal canal is 
the Tungabhadra, excavated nm 1842, by 
wluch the Sandol, Kammanar, Bapétla, 
and other tanks are supplied. The 
Vclatar eanal feeds the important tank 
of Alldr. 

But the great work which spreads the 
fertilizing waters of the Krishna over 
the adjacent lands in both the Gunttr 
and Machlipatanam provinees is the gi- 
gantic Avakati, or embankment, now 
carried across the river from Sitanaga- 
ram in Guntdr to Baizwada on the oppo- 
site shore, This Anakatt supplies water 
to a million acres. It is situate close to 
the Great N. road, where two lofty hills, 
one on either bank, reduce the river's 
breadth from 2,000 to 1,350 yds. The 


: velocity of the river is augmented by its 
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being thus narrowed, and hence addi- 
tional strength is required in the Ana- 
katt, which consists of a wall 19 ft. high 
above the deep bed, and resting on wells 
of masonry from 7 to 8 ft. deep. This 
wallis 10 ft. broad at bottom, and 4 at 
top. It is supported im rear by a back- 
ing or apron of loose stone extending to 


i more than 90 yards in breadth, with a 


second retaining wail or revetment also 
based on wells, The first part of this 
is covered with rubble masonry and hewn 
stone carried to a level with the top of 
the wall, so as to form a flat breadth of 
20 ft, This cut stone is continued in an 
inverted curve 30 ft. further, after which 
the loose stone commences, and slopes 
down gradually to the sandy bed of the 


river. 


Madras. 


At each end of the Anakatt is a large 
sluice, with 16 vents to keep the bed of 
the river clear of deposits, in front of 
the head sluices of the great canals. At 
each head siuice there is a loek to pass 
boats between the river and the canal, 
with a chamber 50 yds. long and 20 ft. 


wide, 

Length of theAnakatt,or dam,is 3750 ft. 

Two under sluices at K. and W. 
extremities (each, between the 


abutments) .....ccsccescesencees 132 ,, 
Two head ditto (ditto) ........, 132 ,, 
Two lockson E. and W. canals 

(each, between the gates)...... 150 ,, 
Depth of foundation walls...., .@-8 ss, 
Height of wall worl... eee 19, 
Breadth of do. at crown ...... 20g, 
Do. curved slope ........sccscceees 60 oy, 

», first part of loose stone ... 50 ,, 

»» Second ,, » a) teens 180 ,, 
Crown of Anakatt, above sum- 

met level ...,..,.0c.eceses eeeees 14. sg, 


Head sluice, flows above ditto... 94 
Under ,,  ,, atSitanagaram 6 
- » Baizwida 6} 
summer level above deep bed... 6 
Decp bed above high water 
mark, at Machlipatanam...... 
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hes directly between Baizwida and 
Réajamahéndri, on the Godavari; and 
into this lake the river Budwar (which 
passes within a mile or two of Baiz- 
wada) flows. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that the Kolar lake willbe greatly 
reduced in area by drainage and em- 
bankment. Already some thousands of 
acres have been reclaimed, and are bear- 
ing heavy crops of rice. 

Baizwéda itself isa large and rapidly- 
improving place. A great festival is 
held here on the banks of the Krishna, . 
about February, in honor of Shiva. At 
that time sin is supposed to be removed 
by bathing at certain famous spots; for 
the river is held to be most sacred. _ 
‘there are two other festivals, one. at 
Kallapilli in honor of the same God, 
and another six weeks later in. honor 
of Vishnu, celebrated at Shrikakolam, 
between Kallapilli and Batzwida. In 
the hills close to Baizwada there is good 
bear shooting; and tigers, hog, and 
bison are to ba met with. 

(2) Blir, called Upper E'lir, ia.a 
very populous town, and has been ocea- 
sionally the station of a native regiment. 


At present the cantonment is occupied 


The cost of the work, which was_ 
finished im 1845, is estimated at about , 


£78,000, exclusive of the irrigating 
canals, which will be all navigable. Up 
to the present fime rice in large quanti- 
ties has baen imported into the collec- 
torate of Machlipatanam from Bengal, 
but the Anekatt will probably supply 
water enough to enable the inhabitants 
to grow this important article for their 
own consumption, and even admit of 
considerable export. . 

Another work of great utility, would 
be a canal to join the Krishna and 
Godavari rivers.. This work is, indeed, 
already in progress, by a high level 
channel from the Godavari to E’lir, 
where it will be locked into the high 
level channel from the Krishna, the 
waters of which have an elevation of 8’ 
above those of the Godavari. A glance 
at the map will show the facility with 
which such a work might be accom- 
plished. The Kol4r lake, which, during 
the rains, covers upwards of 100 sq. m., 


only by a detachment, or by recruiting 
arties. The ZYammeler, a small shal- 
ow river, the bed of which is dry during 
the greater part of the year, divides the 
town into two parts. On the right 
bank are the remains of an old fort, 
distant 14 miles N.E. from the barracks. 
Lhe officers’ houses are on the opposite 


side, 1 om, W. of the-barracks. The 


lines are well situated, dry and commo- 
dious, and the houses of the town are of 
a better description than is usually seen. 
In the great Kolar lake, which is close 
to the town, there is abundance of fish, 
and wild fowl may be shot ad dditen, 
Sixteen miles 8.W. of E’ldr is the 
village of AfaHavelii, one of fhe 7 places 
in this province at which diamonds are 
found. The names of the other 6 places 
are Partai, Alkir, Parthenipddu, Pra- 
talla, Wastapilli and Kodavetti Kalin. 
The hollow flat, “ie the diamond 
its are, 1s a low, dry, gravelly plain, 
ut which has the a earance of havin 
once been a lake. Through this plain 
no stream flows, and the pools, in ita. — 
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lewer part, dry up in March, when the 
excavation may be commenced, and not 
before. The pits are in general exca- 
vated at the N. end of the bank, that 
surrounds the hollow. The deepest are 
not more than 12 ft., and, whatever the 
depth, a hard mass of rock is fever 
reached. The strata penetrated are-- 
frat, a grey, clayey, vegetable mould, 
about a foot or two thick; below this 
an alluvium of the following pebbles, 
rounded by attrition : sandstone, quartz, 
siliceous iron hornstone, carbonate of 
iron, felspar, conglomcrate sandstone, 
and a prodigious quantity of concretion- 
ary limestone, The diamond is never 
found imbedded, or in any way attached 
to any of the pebbles, but always loosely 
mixed with the other little stones. The 
detritys, forming the diamond stratum, 
must have proceeded from the hills to 
the N., the only hills, in fact, near the 
place. They arc the continuation of the 
sandstone range, which extends E. from 
Banganapilli, Kondapilli and Malia- 
velli, 1n all of which localities the matrix 
of the diamond is a conglomerate sand- 
atone. 

| From E’lir, a heavy, sandy road 
leads to Rdjamahdndri, the next place of 
importance, The Yerrakalva river io 
the third stage is for a fow days every 
year unfordable, and must be crossed 
on rafis, for there are no boats to be 
‘had. 

(c) Rdjamahendri, the capital of the 
Collectcrate of the same name, is a town 
ewith a population of about 15,000 per- 
sons, of whom about a fourth are bréh- 
mans. The Muhammadans are few in 
number, and are comparatively poor. 
The mosques, however, which are still 
standing, show that formerly the follow- 
ers of the Prophet at this place must 
have been both numerous and wealthy. 
Rdjamahéndri is built on the N. bank of 
the Godavari, in lat. 16° 15’, long. 81° 
53’, on somewhat elevated mround, and 
consists of one principal street half-a- 
mile in length, running nearly duc N. 
and §., where is the chief bazar. The 
houses on each side.dare generally of 
mud, one story high, and tiled. Several 
narrow lanes run E. and W. from the 
principal street. Those to the W. pro- 
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ceed to the bank of the river, and eon- 
sist of mean houses, with here and there 
large two-storied dwellings belonging to 
the Zamindars of the district, or wealthy 
brahmans. The streets on the E. side 
are more narrow and irregular, and 
have fewer houses of the respectable 
classes. 

The Fort is N. of the town, and is 
square, with high round walis and a 
ditch, now partially filled up. 1¢ is 
usually garrisoned by two companies of 
the native regiment, stationed at Samar- 
lakéta, a town not far from the sca, and 
29 m. 64 f. from Rajamahéndri, The 
barracks, hospital, jail, magazine, and 
lines of the detachment are in the 
Fort, 

The Rajais of this place are mention- 
ed by Farishta as independent princes, 
when the Dakhan was invaded by 
Allahw’d-din, a.p. 1295. In 1471, a.p., 
it wag subjected by the Bahmani sove- 
reigns of the Dakhan. 

Tho Geddeari (Skr. Go, “ water,” d, 
‘that gives’), which washes the town, 
is the third river of India in length, its 
whole course being 898 m., and it is 
probable that its navigation may soon 

ecome of corresponding importance. 
Tts floods rise from 80 to 100 feet above 
the summer level, and itg discharge 
varies from 200 sdZions of cub, yds. per 
hour jn extreme floods, to about 300,000 
yas. in the hottest weather. It rises in 
at. 19° 68’, long. 73° 30’ein the W. 
Ghats, at an elevation of about 3,000 ft., 
neat Yrimbak Nasek, in the Collectorate 
of Ahmadnagar. The place where it is 
supposed to have itssource is considered 
by the Hindds one of the most sacred in 
India, and vast crowds of pilerims throng 
to it af the time of festivals. After a 
Si, eourse of 100 m., the Godavarf 
reaches the W. frontier of the Nizam’s 
territory at Phultamba, in lat. 19° 48’, 
long. 74° 40’, and during the next 90 m. 
forms the boundary of the Abmadnagar 
Collectorate and the country of the 
Nizam, which latter it enters 10 m, be- 
low Manji, and flows in @ winding E. 
course 160 m. to Lasona, receiving on 
its way the Dudhna, a considerable 
stream. Eighty-five miles further it re- 
ceives the Manjara, a large river from 
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the S., and again efter 170 m. near the 
town of Vil Sagar, the Maner. Thence 
it flows about 20 m. to Kéleshwar, ip 
lat. 18° 62’, long. 79° 55’, where it joins 
the Wain Gangd, there called the Prin- 
Atta, a very large river, which brin 
down the great drainage of the 8. side 
of the Viedhyah mountains. At Kotar, 
170 m. further, the Godavari crosses the 
Nizam’s frontier into the Collectorate of 
Rajamaheéndri, through a deep chasm in 
the H. Ghats, with, however, so gradual 
a slope as fo present no difficulties of im- 
portance for navigation. At Devipata- 
nam the river emerges from the hills, 
and passes Rajamehéndri to Daulesh- 
waram, about 6 m, off, where is the 
largest Anakatt in India. Here, toa, 
commences the delta of the God4vari, 
which divides into two streams, the E. or 
Gautami, which flows by Nilapilli and 
the French settlement of Yanim into 
the sea, 2 miles 8. of Korangi (Coringa); 
and the W. or Vasishta, which de- 
bouches 4 or 5 miles 8. of Narsapur. 
The Vasishta has also a smaller branch, 
called the Yainatyen, flowing E. to the 
sea near Bandamd&rlanka, 

As the Godavari, were it navigable 
above the Ghits, weuld open up the 
commerce of the vast provinces of Haid- 
arabad and Nagpur, including the pro- 
ductive cotton fields of Berar, it will be 
seen at once that there is no question 
connected with Public Works in India 
of equal importance with the problem 
of how to render its navigation prac- 
ticable, The difficultics have been ably 
stated by Lieut. Haig, and are as fol- 
lows. it must be premised, that near 
Siruncha, the Wain Ganga, or Pranhita, 
meets the Godavari, and that the navi- 
pation from thenee proceeds N. up the 
Wam Ganga, not Ww. by the Godavari, 
where, indecd, the water is much too 
shallow im the dry season to admit of 
vessels passing.* The course of the 
river then, to Chanda, a considerable 
town, favorably situated on the Fr4i and 
Jarpatti rivers, which flow into the Wain 


* Siruncha ts remarkable as the place nenr 
Which the late Br. Bell dug for coal, itis said 
With success, That it exista there can be no 
count, as black shale is found in great quan- 

i ; 
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Gangé, and but 80 m. from Nagpur, 
may be divided into 7 portions :—- 


GANJAM—THE GopAVARi. 


AYERAGR 
RISK, 
MILES. PERT, 
1. From Dauleshwaram | 
to Sintral barrier... 108 102 
2. The Sintral barrier... 4 
3. From Sintral barrier 
to Enchanépaili ...... 76 =: 108 
4. Enchanépalh barrier 12 
5. Enchanépalli barrier 
to Dewalamarrd erases 100 8} 
6. Dewalamarri barrier 40 _ 
7. Dewalamarri barrier 
to Chanda ..iccesseare 12 44 
Total........- 412 


1—At Dauleshwaram, the Anakatt 
dams back the water more or less above 
iig natural summer level for 10 m. to 
the village cf Komaradevam, where the 
natural slope of the bed commences and 
continues to Devipatanam, where the 
river emerges from the hills, Thence to 
Koyendé, 30 m., the stream is for the 
most part pent between hills, which at 
one place run sheer down to the water’s 
edge, being net more than 250 yards 
apart. Owing to being thus narrowed, 
the river is deeper, and has a greater 
rise and velocity during floods; but for 
latf the year, when the watcr passin 
down is only from 400,000 to 1} mil- 
lions of cub. yds. per hour, the great 
depth to which the bed has been exca- 
vated in the freshes gives a section, 
which requires scarcely any fall in this 
30m. to discharge the water. Hence- 
from Devipatanam to Koyendé the water. 
is nearly still, for some months in the 
year. From Koyendé to Bhadrachélam, 
about 46 m., the rise in the bed is 63 ft., 
ot at the rate of 14 ft. per nile. This 
slope is not, however, uniformly distri- 
buted. When the river is low, the 
shoals of sand which are constantly in 
motion form bars at intervals, the fall 
over which is somewhat above the aver- 
age. This remark apples to every por- 
tion of the river bed, when there is no 
great body of water coming down. Just 
above the Bhadrachélam the first rocks 
appear. They extend 4 miles, but are 
thinly scattered, and may be so easily 
Temoved, that a small party of Sappers 
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cleared a good age right through, 
with the expenditure of only 100 Ibs" of 
powder, During floods these rocks are 
covered, and offer no impediments to 
boats. | 
The Sintral barrier consists of two 
separate masscs of rock, 1 and 2 m. in 
length, with a chasm three quarters of a 
mile long, tolerably free from rock, be- 
tween them. In the summer, the differ- 
ence of level between the water imme- 
diately above this barrier and that below, 
, is 36 ft. When full the stream passes 
clean over the whole of the rocks, and, 
though the current is great, boats can 
ascend. But in summer the tops of the 
rocks are uncovered, and the river pasres 
‘through 2 channels varying from 20 to 
30 yds, in width, and fram 10 to 20 %t. 
in depth. The width of the stream when 
fall yaries from 600 yds. at the lower end 
to 1000 yds. at the upper. 
3.—In the next 76 m. a few detached 
rocks occur. <A little below Enchané- 
palli, the second barrier begins. The 
river turns sharp to the E., and near the 
I of Talagudim rocks begin, and 
at Enchanépalli almost shut the stream, 
the only passage being a narrow wind- 
ing one, 30 yds. wide and 26 deep, 
smooth as though hewn by man. Above 
it the rocks continue, but more thinly, 
for 4 m., where a narrow ledge, over a 
low part of which the water falla 2 fect 
in simmer, crosses the river, At the 
village of Damadr, 6m. higher, the prin- 
cipal barrier commences. Here a solid 
mass of rock runs completely across, 
rising from 18 to 25 ft. above the summer 
level, the water falling over it in the 
most picturesque manner. his barrier 
ia a few hundred yds. broad, and then 
' there are no recks for 14 m. to Pank- 
hina, where there is another fall of 6 ft. 
over a narrow ledge. The difference of 
- level between the water above the rocks 
at Fankbina and that at Enchanépalli is 
50 ft. The rock is mostly slate; the 
width of the river is from 300 to 500 
ds., and the banks are from 60 to 70 ft. 
igh above the summer level. 
5.—The third and most formidable 
barrier, of solid rock, commences 1 m. 
above the village of Dewalamarri, and 
extends 40 m. When the stream is 
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high, that is for 4 months in the year, 
the total fall being only 142 ft., or 33 ft. 
per m., this barrier is less of an obstacle 
than the two preceding, but indry weather 
it 1s at present quite impassable to boats. 
It is proposed to connect the two points 
of the river above and below this bar- 
rier by a canal with locks, and thus 
avoid this barrier altogether, Owing to 
the stream taking a great bend precisely 
at this spot, itis thought that two points, 
at present 96 m. distant, may be joined 
by a canal 35 m, long, thus saving 61 m. 
transit. The estimate for this work, 
and for passing the other two barriers 
by means of locks, is £300,000. 

The Great Anakatt at Dauleshwaram 
crosses the Godévarf, where the river is 
4m. wide, but 3 small islands form, as 
it wore, points d'apput. The first wall 
from Dauleshwaram on the E. side, to 
the island ealled Pichika Lanka, is 1624 
yards long; the second from Pichika 
Lanka to R4li Island, is 954 yards; the 
third to Mahtr Lanka is 416 yds.; and - 
the fourth, to the village of Vijeshwaram, 
on the W. bank, is 862 yds. leng. From 
the Dauleshwaram, or head sluice, two 
canals have been cut leading E., the 
Samarlakéta, and Tulia Bagha. The 
latter runs 30m. to Kakinada, on the 
sea coast, and the traffic upon it is very 
considerable. Besides these there are 
the Rali canal, watcring the Delta 
proper; the Gannaveram, which irri- 
gates the Nagaram district; and the 
Palkol, Kakarparru, Venkia, Nakkala, 
and Yelemanchilli canals, which water 
the W. districts and part of Machlipa- 
tanam. The cost of the Great Anakatt 
was about £95,000, and that of the canals 


; for traffic and for irrigation, £150,000, 


Besides these artificial ducts there are in 
the Delta the Taha, Waiy4ru, and Gosta 
Nadi rivers, of which the two first have 
been furnished with locks and embank- 
ments. The Waiy4ru, with the aid of 
the Venkia canal, has been rendered 
navigable to within 18 m, of the town 
of Machlipatanam, and boats can pass 
from above the Anakatt, by the salt 
river, which debouches between Chinna 
Golapélam, and Samarladevi to the 
sea. 


The native population of Daulesh- 
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waram is about 4,000. The head quar- 
ters of the Civil Engineer's division are 
there, the officers’ houses being on a 
rocky hill, about:a mile from the river. 
A steam engine 1s constantly employed 
atthe Government Workshop and Foun- 
dry, and a great number of men arc en- 

aged at the Quarry and other neigh- 
bouring works, so that with the steamers 
on the river incessantly plying to and 
fro, a scene is daily exhibited which 
realizes somewhat of the bustle of our 
Western marts. Between Dauleshwaram 
and Rajamahéndri is the sugar factory 


of Arbuthnot and Co., whith has been | 


established some years, and contributes 
much to the prosperity of the district. 
The expenditure at this factory is said to 
be between £40,000 and 50,000 a year. 

The eloths made at Réjamahéndri 
were once in high repute in the Engiish 
market; and napkins, table cloths, and 
drills are still largely manufactured. 
Fine musiins are made at Updda, near 
Kakinada. 

The lively authoreas of the “ Letters 
from Madras”’ (p. 42), deseribes Raja- 
mahéndri as “a mest lovely spot, on 
the banks of a magnificent river, with 
fine hills in the distance.” ‘The Gada- 
vari is, indecd, a noble stream at this 
place, being nearly 2 miles wide, and 
the passage of it was a business of time 
until lately, when a steam ferry was 
established, conducted by a joint-stock 
company, of which the members are 
chiefly natives, The hills teem with 
game of the nobler kind, such as 
tigers, bears, wild hogs, and Icopards. 
Antelopes, spotted deer, and clk, are 
numerous in the plains, and bison are 
occasionally found. - Florican, and all 
sorts of wild fowl are in inexhaustible 
abundance—as are hares, pigeons, and 

eacocks, Qn the other hand, the heat 
Is intense during the dry weather, and 
the plague of snakes, centipedes, flyi 
bugs, and a thousand other reptile an 
insect torments is so great as to mar 
what would otherwise be the Sports- 
man’s Paradise. 

The road is excellent as far as Tuni, 
after which it is-not so good, and in 
the rains it is excessively heavy and 
bad. 
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-Hinda kingdom, an 
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ad) Vijayanagarom is the capital of 
a Zamind4ri of great extent, which has 
been already noticed (see Prely. Inf.) 
It is 12 miles from the sea, situate on 
ground sloping gently to the N. The 
climate is so salubrious from September 
to March, that the Europeans at Vishak- 
patanam resort hither for-change. In 
the adjacent hills, however, 4 spur of 
the Ghats, which come down to within 6 
miles of Vijayanagaram, fever is endemic. 
Viyayanagaram is the station of a native 
corps, and a detachment of foot artillery. 
A-large tank divides the cantonment 
from the town. A church which holds 
150 persons has been erected, and ie 
visited by the Chaplain of Vishakpata- 
nam once in 38 months. A square sfone 
fort, with 4 enormous round bastions, - 
incloses the R4j4’s palace, which has an 
open square in the centre, an arcaded 
hall of audience, and fountains. “The 
town, which has a population of 15,000 
persons, exclusive of the garrison, is - 
connected with the seaport of Bhimani- 


‘patanam (or Bimlipatam)}, by an ex- 


cellent road. The country around is 
very rich, and it is altogether a thrivin 
place. /é ts remarkable that the cholera 
has never been epidemic in this canton- 
went. 

From Vijayanagaram the road turns 
almost at a right angle down to the sea | 
coast, the next station, Hondda, being 
a seaport, At Aofapdliitam the water 
is brackish, and rather insufficient. 

(e) Shrikdkelam (Chicacole) is the 
chief civil station mm the Collectorate of 
Ganjam. The judge and sub-collector 
reside there. It is about 4 miles from 
the sea on the N. bank of the river 
Nagula, which rises.in the mountains 
of Gondwana, near Polkonda, and over © 
which 4 bridge of masonry has been 
completed. e population is said to 
be 60,000 by some authorities (Statis- 
tieal Report, Madrgs, 1844), butaccording 
to the census of 1861,at appears to have» 
been then only 12,800, of which 1,287 - 
were Muhammadans. There are also . 
about 150 native Christians. Shrika- 
kolam was ancient'y the capital of a 

subsequently of a 
Sark&r or province, but there are ne re- 
mains of its greatness. There is, how- 


_ almost impassable after rain. 
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ever, &@ mosque of some sanctity, built 
by Shekh Muhammad Kha&n, a.n., 1061. 

e town is ill-built and straggling. 
Owing to the flatness of the surrounding 
country, the streets are frequently 
To secure 
dry flooring, the houses are all raised 
from 2 to 4 ft. from the ground. There 
are several very “ange tanks about 6 or 
6 miles off, covered with rank vegeta- 
tion, and in the dry scason these are 
productive of malaria. In the bed of 


_ the river are a number of pranite rocks. 


A large one about 14% mile 8.E. of the 
town 1s called the Black Rock, between 
which and the town were formerly the 
es and gardens of the Naw4bs of 
hrikakolam, A detachment from the 
native corps stationed at Burhanpur, or 
Russellkonda, garrisons Shrikdkolam. 
The’ barracks, hospital, magazines, and 
residences of the officers, as well as the 
t-office, treasury, and oflice of the 


- gssistant-collector, are all within the 


£ 


precincts of an old mud fort, to the N. 
of the town, which is in such a ruinous 
condition that its walls are hardly to be 
traced. The court-house and jail are 
near the river, about half-a-mile from 
the cantonment. A beautifully fine 
muslin is made at Shrikakolam, similar 
to that of Dhaka snd 

(f) Kalingapainam (Kalinga city), 
in the name of which the ancient appel- 
lation of the whole province of Ganj4m 
is preserved, 1s a seaport on the 8. bank 
of the Vangsédhdra or Vanshadara 
river, Which is 1,180 yards broad, with 
a sandy bed. Under Muhammadan 
rule it waa a place of much trade, as is 
testified by the remains of a large town, 
with numerous mosques and burial places, 


- It is now recovering its importance as 4 


harbour, being, except Karanga (Co- 
rmga), the safest place to anchor in, 
the §.E. monsoon, on the whole 
coast, The Gerra hill, near the station 
of that name, is @ good saiiing mark 
for vessels bound to this port. 
There is nothing to be noticed respect- 
ing the stations between Kalingapainam 


Lehehhdpur, except that excellent 


fish, particularly oysters and whiting, 
are Brocurable at some of them. The 
traveller therefore may note the tide, 
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‘and give. strict injunctions for a fish’ 


repast. Water is scarce and bad at 

mougrdm, and bad and muddy at 
Burgram. The small well in the vil- 
lage is brackish. . 

(97) Lchehhdpur (“ Wish-town”)} has a 
large native population, and is the sta- 
tion of a Sadr Amin. Hence there is 
another road to Ganjim, as follows :— 
Burhanpur, 16 m.; Chhatrapur, 14 m. 
3 f.; Ganjam, 4 m. 6 f ‘Total from 
Madres to Ganjam, 675 m.6f. Bur- 
Aanpur (Berhampore) is the chief mili- 
tary station in the collectorate of 
Ganjam, having been selected for 
that purpose 41 years ago, when Gan- 
jam was abandoned in consequence of 
a dreadful fever which raged there. 
Burbinpur stands on a rocky ridge sur- 
rounded by a well-cultivated plain, 
Which is bounded on the W. and N. by 
a range of hills, at from 8 to 10 m, dis- 
tance, and is open to the S. and E. ’ 
The W. hills are high, and covered with 
jungle to their very summits, where are 
great numbers of bears, leopards, and 
chités, as well as hyenas, tiger cats, 
jackals and hares. 

he native town, which has a popula- 
tion.of 20,000, lies near the N., side of 
the cantonment. It is famous for its 
silk manufacture. A macadamized road 
to Russellkonda is under construction. 
It 1s to cost £14,224, The cantonment 
is properly called Baupur, to distinguish 
it from the town. 

The town of Aska, which is but 
24 m. 1 f. distant from Burhénpur is 
worthy of a visit, in order to see the 
flourishing su factory of Messrs. 
Baring and Co. All the latest improve- 
ments m1 machinery have been introduced 
from England, and, by its operations, 
this factory circulates no less a sum than 
£50,000 per annum in the district. 

Chhatrapur ia the place where the Col- 
lector resides. ’ 

The two stations between Ichchhfpur 
and Ganjim require no particular notice. 
Mansurkcta is avery large and flourish- 
ing village. 

(2) Ganjdm, in lat. 19° 23’, long 86° 
7’, Was deserted in 1815, both as a mili- 
tary and civil station, in consequence of 
a feyer, which in 8 weeks carried off 


me, an . 


Madras, 


700 persons. The 
the houses and far 
Were on a scale of 
#11 others in the Madras "Presidency, 
The principal arm of the Rishikulia 
riyer is ‘about one-third of a mile broad, 
and, though fordable at most seasons, 
18 at all times difficult for cattle and 
carts. Another more narrow but deeper 
branch is erossed by a wooden bridge. 

The Route hence to Calcutta is as 
follows :—~ 


pubhe buildings and 
ens of the civilians 
andeur, assing 
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FLACES, STAGES 
M.F, M.F 
Barfpur .......ceceease sete 0d | 
Bhadrak ......c.sseseesseenes 76 
SEMA oo... eccceseceeneeseeees : 2 
SOroh vieeavaranecsavetasaces 1 2 
Khuntapfra, or Nay4 Sarat 12 0 
Baleshwar (Balasore) | netees 10 6 
Haldipaddar .........c.eseeens 8 6 
Bastab ....cesceceacseaseeseas . 73 
Jaleshwar (Jellasore) ...... il 4 
Dantun....c0..eccccceuveevanes 12 4 
Bailda ...,. beeteeseneecueanens 10 0° 
Makrampur .........ccsceeeee 10 0 
Karakpur......cccceccseeesees 9 6 
MIDNAPUR . wc eeee 6 4 292 § 
Mumibearh ........ beseuuasen 8 0 
Debra ~ Seba eeeeaee een seesearane 8G 
Right 4 of Khatan, or 
oss&i r. at P&anechkura 
Ghat... sepeeete 9 0 
Ditto Rupnarhyan. ”, at 
Koyela Ghat ...... peeens ii 0 
Ditto Damuda . ........000. 7 6 
Ulabareah .........ce eee eees 7 6 
Budge Budge -. ov saeuoeeansaas 5 0 
Calcutta wi... » 120 
Total ......00 


361 9 
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HAIDARABAD. 
Preliminary Information. 


I, Bounpanres anp GENERAL Aspect or tHE PRovINCE—Svts-prvisions AND 
CuHIEF Towns.—2. Histroricat Sxxtcr---Casres., 


1. BOUNDARIES AND GENERAL ASPECT OF THE PROVINCE, 


The large Province of Haidar4bad, so called from the capital (Arabic Hatder, 
_ @ proper name, lit. ‘‘a lion,” and Persian dbdd, “ populated} occupies the whole 
centre of the Dakhan. Its shape is that of a trapezium, the base or S. side of 
which, from Hampasfgar, in lat. 15° 10’, long. 76°, on the extreme W. to Mal- 
kalgadi, in lat. 17° 49’, long. 81° 30° on the E., is 420 miles long. The E. side 
of the province is 390 miles long from Malkalgadi to Mail Ghat, in lat. 21° 40’, 
long. iT 15’; the N, side 220 miles from Mail Ghat to Phultamba, in lat. 
19° 47’, long. 74° 40°; and the W. side 330 miles from Phultamba to Hampa 
Sagar. This province is now, on all sides, surrounded by British territory; on 
the E. by the iatcly acquired province of Nagpur, on the N. by the Sagar 
D.; on the W. by districts belonging to the Bombay Presidency; and on the 
8. by the Ceded Districts, and part of Guntir and the N. Sark4rs. 
The general aspect of the province is that of a vast table land, dotted with . 
, occasional hills, but corrugated by very few mountain ranges, and with a general 
_ elevation of from 700 to 800 fcet above the sea. The hills consiet chiefly of 
dark coloured granite, found in most places in large detached blocks, and in 
others pervaded by dykes of green stone. The soil between the granitic hills 
is extremely fertile, and when capable of being irrigated, produces rich crops 
of rice. in general, the fertility is in inverse ratio to the height above the level 
of the sea. There are but few forests, and no natural lakes, except the great 
one of Pakhal, 120 miles N.&. of Haidar4bad. Artificial lakes or tanks, how- 
ever, are Very numerous. | 
The Godavari river almost bisects the province of HaidarAbad, and the Varada 
urda) bounds it on the N.E., and separates it from Nagpur, until it joins 
6 Wain Gang&. The boundary is then continued by the united rivers, under 
the name of Pranhita, until they fall into the God4vari, near Sirunch. After 
this, the Godavari may be said to form the E. limit, although a small strip on 
lis E. bank belongs te Haidaribad. In the same manner the Tunga Bhadra: 
_ forms the 8. limit, until it joins the Krishna, whence that river continues the 
boundary to the E. Ghats, The drainage of this large country is entirely 


+ from W. to E. 


The Nizam’s territory is divided into four great provinces—HaidarabAd, 
Aurang&bad, Elichpur, and Bidar. 
The Sub-divisions and Chtef Towns are as follows :— 


HAIDARARAD. 
Téluks or Districts, Chief Towns. trom rence,  Ritiance from 
1 Pangal Pangal 308 "98 
2 Tdgarh Fdgarh - 120 
3 Ghanpur ~ Ghanpur 332 64 


4 Dawarkonda Dawarkonda 316 112 
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Taluka or Districts. Ohtef ‘Towne, tro Mee,  Dantance from 
5 Nalgunda Nalgunda 334 * 64 
6 Kammamet Kammamet 335 160 
7 Warangol Anamkonda 410 112 
8 Bongar Mutakurur 374 48 
9 Golkonda Fort Golkonda 895 6 
10 Koilkonda Koilkonda 350 76 
Malkar, or Muzaf- 
11 Malkar fuenagar 88 
12 Maidak Maidak 445 60 
13 Kaulds Kaulas 483 90 
i4 Elpandal Figandal 460 . 64 
15 Malangarh Akntr y) 104 
16 Ramgarh Chinnt 490 192 
. AURANGABAD. . 
Téluks or Districts, Chief Towns. from Marvas,  Ugiannes om 
] Baglina 3 ; 14 b 
2 Danulatabad Daulatab4d 706 300 
8 Jalnapur Jalnah 656 240 
4 Bhir Bhir . 640 234 
5 Fath4bad Fathabad, or Dharir 597 180 
6 Perainda Perainda 590 200 
Bipar (BEEDER.) 
Téluks or Districts. Chief Towns, front anne Pirtance from 
1 Kulbarga (Calberga) Kulbarga 430 120 
4 Naladurga (Naldrug) Naladurga 561 160 
3 Akalkét Akalkat vs 160 
4 Kahy4ni Kaliyani 610 100 
: Bidar, or 
5 Bidar {oe iClonmadabs a} 469 80 
6 -Nanchira " y 9 
7 Pahtari Pahtari 600 . 212 
Beran. | 
TAluks or Districts, Chief Towns. trom nee ene from 
1 Baitalbéri (Ajayanti) Songaon yoy 300 
2 Nernala Fort Nernala 7 346 
3 GG'algarh (Gawelghur) Fort Gawel " 360 
4 Maiker (Maibker) Maikar 646 240 
& Wasim (Waussim) Basim 625 320 
6 Mahvar (Mahore) Mahar 650 260 
7 Kalam (Kullum) 5 » 350 


2. HISTORICAL SKETCH—~CASTES—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 


The history of the country now ruled by the Nizim is mere conjecture until . 
the year 1292 4.p,, 692 a.u. In the most ancient times this region seems to 
have been divided into two kingdoms, called Chanderi and Vidarbha (Skr. of, 
“ not,” darbha, “the sacred grass, Poa Cynosuroides,” because a saint is said to 
have imprecated that no such grass should grow in the land, his son havin 
been killed there by a blade of ib}, and Kundinan or Kundalpur was the capital. 
Krishna’s first wife is said to have been a daughter of Bhishmak, King of K = 
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dalpur. Afterwards mention of the realm of Vidarbha is made in the Mah&- 
bhhrat, but from that time to the end of the 13th century its history to us ‘is 
a blank, The astonishing works, however, of Hindi industry remaining to us 
in the eaves of E’lar (Ellora} and Ajayanti (Ajunta) show that a considerable 
‘population must have existed in these regions in very early times. If it be true, 
too, that Daulatabid or Kulbarga (as some German writers affirm), is the ancient 
Téyepa, we must belicve that 20 centuries ago the Dakhan was but little, if at all, 
less populous than at present. | 

nm 1292 a.n., or, according to Briggs, in 1294 a.p., Allahu’d-din Khiljy, 
nephew of Jaialu’d-din Firtz, Emperor of Delhi, and Governor of Manikpur, 
in Awadh (Oude), obtained permission to invade the territories of the Hindé 
Raéjas to the W. of his provinec. With 8000 chosen horse he advanced with. 
rapid marches against Ram Dev, Raja of the Dakhan; or, more properly, of 
Devagarh, now Daulatabid. On his way he took and sacked the considerable 
town of Elichpur. He then defeated the Rajé’s son, and compelled the Raja 
to purchase his safety with prodigious sums. Flushed with this success, he 
determined to seize the throne of Delbi, which he effected by the murder of 
Firiz. After his accession to supreme power, Allahu’d-din sent his generals 
into the Dakhan, and reduced various provinces to subjection, In 1303, he 
despatched a body of horse to besiege Orankal (Warangol), an cxpedition 
attended with indifferent sucvess. In 1306, Mahk Kaéfir was sent with 106,000 
horse fo subjugate the Dakhan. The first fruits of this inroad was the capture 
of the beautiful Primecss Dewal Devi, daughter of Raja Karan Rai, who was ~ 
subsequently married te Khigr Khan, eldest son of All4hu’d-din, and whose 
loves are sung in a celebrated poem by Amir Khusrau. In 1309, Malik K4far 
took the town of Orankal, but the Raji purchased his retreat before the fort was 
stormed, 

Two years after, the same general carried his conquests even to the sea, 
and built a mosque at Raméshwaram, which some suppuse to be Cape Ramas, 
in Kanara, and not the island opposite Ramnad. In 1821, Alif Kha&n, the 
eldest son of the Emperor Ghiyfsu'd-din Tughlak was obhiged to retreat from 
the siege of Orankal, with the loss of nearly all hisarmy. Next year, however, 
he returned with renewed forces and took Bidar, and afterwards (in 1323) 
Orankal itself, the name of which he changed to Sultanpur, a designation 
which was soon lost. Orankal head been ‘founded in 1067. The Rajfs of 
Telingana and-of the Karn&tak revolted. In the same year the city of Vijaya- 
nagar was founded, and became the capital of a powerful state. In 1339, 
Ahf Khan, now the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak, caused the population of 
Delhi to emigrate to Devgarh, in the Dakhan, which he fortified and adorned, 
changing its name to Daulatibad, Ile had before subjugated nearly all the 
Dakhan; but, in 1343, Bilil Dev, Raja of the Karnatak, or, according to 
Wilks, two refugee nobles from Orankal, founded the city of Vijayanagar, on 
the Tunga Bhadra, and revolting against Tughlak, expelled the Mulammadans 
from all their possessions in the Dukhan except Daulatabad. . 

On the 12th of August, 1347, A.p., Hasan, a native of Dclhi, who had been 
surnamed Zafar Khan, ascended the throne of Kulbarga, thence called Ahsan&bad, 
and was prociaimed the first Muhammadan ing on the Dakhan, by the title of 
Allshu’d-din Hasan Shih Ganei Bahmani. e had been the servant of a 
brabman astrologer, high in favor with Muhammad Tughlak; and when Nasiru'd- 
din rebelled against that Emperor, and assumed the title of King at Daulatabad, 
Hasan, who was then called Zalar Khan, greatly distinguished himself in action 
with the Imperial troops. Afterwards, having defeated and slain *Im4du'l-Mulk, 
the Emperor's son-in-law, in a preat battle, Nasiru’d-din resigned the crown of 
the Dakhan in his favor. He soon extended his dominions; and, appvuinting the 
astrologer Gangé, who had predicted bis success, prime muuister, reigned with 
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great wisdom. It is said that Ganga was the first brdhman who took service 
under a Mubammadan Prince. 

Muhammad Shah, the second king of the Bahmans dynasty, in 1866 defeated 
Bhoj Mall, the general of Krishna RAj of Vijayanagar in a great battle, in which | 
it is said 70,000 Hindus were slain. From that time the Rais of Vijayanagar 
and Tclingana paid tribute to him. 

In 1378, Mahmud Shah became king; and so great was then the renown of - 
the Bahmani Court, that the celebrated Persian poet Hatiz determined to visit it. 
He embarked at Ormus, but the yessel encountered a tempest, and the Iranian 
Horace at once abandoned the voyage, and despatched an ode to Mahmdd as his 
apology. It was under this reign, and that of his successor, Firviz, that the 
Muhammadan sovereignty of the Dakhan reached its culminating point. 
Mahm&d’s reign lasted 20 years, and in all that time he had occasion to uns eath 
the sword but once either against forcign or internal enemies, At bis death, some 
short troubles ensued for ateyw months, during which Ghiyfisu’d-din and Shamsuw’d- 
din were crowned and deposed. Firtiz Shah then mounted the throne in 1397, 
and obtained great successes over the Rais of Kehrla and Vijayanagar. In 1401 he 
sent an cmbassy to the great conqueror Tim tir Lang (Tamerlane), who conferred on 
him the sovercignty of Mélwah and Gujarat in addition to his former dominions. 
Firaz was never able, however, even to attempt the reduction of these kingdoms. 
On the contrary, the close of his reign was disastrous; his armies were defeated by 
Dev Rai of Vijayanagar, and he was at last deposed, and it is said strangled by 
his own brother. Firtz died in 1499. He was a great patron of astronomy, and. 
in 1407 built an observatory on the summit of the Daulatabid Pass, the ruine of 
which are still to bé seen. In the carly part of his reion the Dakhan was wasted 
by the dreadful famine called Durga Devi, whieh, commencing in 1396, lasted 12 
years, and exceeded everything of the kind of which the Hindés have any record, 
Ahmad Sh&h, the brother and successor of Firtiz, was a warlike and able monarch. 


He cntered the territory of the Raja of Vijayanagar, and compclied him to sue 
for peace. The King of Malwah, Sultan Hiushang, haying invaded Telingéna, 
Ahmad Shih marched to the aid of the Raj of Orankal, and overthrew Hiishang 
in a great battle. In 1428 he sent his General, Maliku’t-tujjar, into the Konkan, 
who overran that province, and oceupicd the island of Afahim or Bombay, then 
belonging to the King of Gujarat. That monarch despatched his son with an 
army to encounter the invaders, and a desperate battle took place, in which the 
brother of Maliku’t-tujjar and two other officors of hi¢h rank were slain, and the 
Dakhan army suffered a total defeat. To avenge this disaster, Ahmad Sh4h 
Bahman{ marched towards Gujarat, and fonght near the Tapti an indecisive 
action, which lasted, with great carnage, allday. After this he retired into hig 
owi Country. In 1432 he finished the fort of Aimadabad, at Bidar, and restored 
that ancient city, which, more than 2000 years before, had been the capital of the 
Hinda R4ja Bhim Sen, the loves of whose daughter Daman with Raja Nal of 
Mélwah are sung to this day throughout Hindustan, and were translated from 
Sanskrit into Persian verse by FPaizi at the command of the Emperor Akbar. 

In the reign of Allahu'd-din Shah, the son and successor of Ahmad Shah, a . 
sangulnary war with Vijayanagar was concluded successfully by the BAhmani 
King. His General, Malier't-tniiar likewise defeated the King of Khandesh, 
and subjugated the greater part of the Konkan. But, in 1453, he was led with 
his army by Sirké, a Mar&tha chief, into a difficult pass, where he, with 500 
noble Saiyids of Madinah, and nearly 10,000 men, were slaughtered by the 
Marathas, led by the chief of Vishalgarh. All&hu'd-din's son, Humayiin héh, 
was only remarkable for his cruclties, whence he was called Patt ea ue bah, 
TI, , rn ‘ie _ = wo. 
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boiled in oil, or othcrwise destroyed with every refinement of cruelty. In 1461, 

Nizam Shah, the son of Hum4ytin, being but a child, the Réjis of Orissa and 
Telingfna invaded his territories with a great army, but were repulsed. They, 
_ however, soon took the field again; and, at the same time, Sultan Mahmdd of 
_ Mfélwah entercd Nizam Sbab’s dominions, and after defeating lim in a great 
battle, occupied the city of Bidar. But the citadel resisted his efforts; and soon 
after, the King of Gujarat advancing to the aid of Nigam Shah, Mahmad was 
obliged to retreat through Gondwana, where the greater part of his army 
miserably perished. 

Nizém Shah died a.p. 1463, exactly two years and one month after his 
accession to the throne, on the very night of his nuptials with a Princess of ‘ 
his own family; and was succeeded by his next brother, Mubammad Shah, who 
was then in his ninth year. In 1470, his general, Khwajah Mahmid Gawan, 
took Vishdlgarh, and signally avenged the death of Mali u't-tujjar. He also 
reduced other strongholds of the Marathas, and took the port and island of Goa 
from the R4j4 of Vijayanagar. Next year, another of Muhammad Shah's 
generals, Malik Hasan Bubri, called Nizamu'l-Mulk, reduced Réjamahéndri 
‘and Kondapalli (sce Preliminary Information, N.D.) At the same time, Ytisuf 
‘Adil Khan, Muhammad's deputy in Berar, made various conquests im that 
direction. In 1472, Muhammad himself stormed the fort of Belgam, and 
annexed the town with all its dcpendencies to his empire. In 1477, he invaded 
Orissa, the Raja of which country liad stirred up a revolt in Rajamahénadn, 
and took the capital, compelling the Raye to pay tribute. He then remamed 
three years in Rajamahéndn, settling is newly-conquered territories. He 
likewise invaded the Karnatak, and sacked the city and temples of Conjeveram, 
where he obtained prodigious spoils; and subjugated the province of Machii- 
patunam, and several districts bordering upon it. All these triumphs, however 
were. tarnished and embittered by the slaughter of his faithful general and 
minister, Mahmud Gfiwan, whom he caused to be put to death on a false accu- 
sation of treachery. From this event may be dated the dissolution of the 
Bahmani empire, as Mubammad Shah’s other great gonerals made it the pretext 
for retiring to their respective governments, where they soon rendered themselves 
independent. Muhammad had previously (1478 a.p.) divided his dominions 
into eight provinces, and assigned them as follows :—1, Vijayapur, to Khwaéjah 
Géwin, and at his death to Yusuf ‘Adil Khan, 2. Ahsan&bad, which inclu ed 
Kulbarga, Naladurga, and Sholapur, to the Abyssinian eunuch, Malik Dinar. 
3. Daulatabad, to Yasuf ‘Adil Khan, and after him to Malik Hasan Nizamu’l- 
Mulk. 4. Junir, with the Konkan, to Fakhrvl-Mulk. 5. Telingfna, in- 
cluding Réijamahéndni, Machlipatanam, &c,, to Nizamwl-Mulk, who governed 
these through his son Mahk Abmad. 6. Orankal, to’ Azim Khan. 7. Gawel 
and Berar, to’Imadwl-Mulk. 8. Mahar, to the Abyssinian, Khud&wand Khan. 

Out of these cight principalitics arose {after Muhammad Shah’s death,’ which 
took place in 1482) the five kingdoms into which, in the year 1516, when Babar 
conquered Delhi, the Dakhan was divided:—1. The ’Adil Shahi, Kings of 
Vijayapur, 2. Kutb Shahi, Kings of Golkonda. 3. ‘Imad Shahi, Kings of 
Berdr, 4. Nizam Shahi, Kings of Abmadnagar. 45. Barid Shahi, Kings of | 
Bidar. The last Kings of the B&ahmani dynasty, Mahmad Shah 11., Ahmad 
Shah IL, Allahu'd-din IJ, Waliwllah Shh, and Kalimwll4h Sh&h were 
mere cyphers in the hands of the great chiefs, who founded the five new king- 
doms. (For the dynasties of these Kings, see “Chronological Tables.””) 

After the reduction of the Dakhan by Aurangzib, 1t was governed by 
acaba: Khan as Viecroy, with D4éid Khan as second in command, K&m 
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was cut to pieces with his followers. In 1765, at Mauzdm’s death, Mir Kamru’d- 
din, whose title was Chain Kuiich Kh&n, was appointed Viceroy, and raised 
to the still higher title of Nigamu’l-Mulk, or ag See of the Realm.” He 
was of Tatér descent, and consequently of the Sunni faith. His ancestor, 
Bahéu'd-din Nakshbandi, of Samarkand, founded in the 14th century the order 
of Nakshbandi darveshes, which still exists in Tatary and Furkey. “Abid Kha4n, 
the grandfather of Nizamu’l-Mulk, was the first of the family who settled in 
India, and while with Aurangzib’s army, was killed by a cannon shot, at the 
siege of Golkonda, in 1686, falling before the very fortress of which his 
grandson was to become the sovereign. ‘“Abid’s son, Gh4ziu’d-din, had been 
appointed by gurangzib to act under his son, Kam Bakhsh, but when that 
rince resolved to oppose his elder brother, he accepted the Siibahdarship of 
ujarat. 
vat this time, Nizgamwi-Mulk remained only a year and a few months at 
Haidarébad. His government was then changed for that of Malwah ;. but. in ° 
1720, the first year of the rcign of the Emperor Muhammad Shh, he incurred 
the suspicion of the two Saiyids, who were then supreme at court. They 
desired to remoye him again, and offered him his choice of Multan, Khandesh, 
Agra, and Allahabad. To this proposal he returned a haughty reply; and, 
crossing the Narmada, soon made himself complete master of the Dakhan. Husain 
"Ali Khan, one of the Saiyids, then advanced with a great army to reduce him to 
obedience, but was assassinated on his march, This was followed by the defeat 
and death of his brother, Saiyid ’Abdu’llah, and the Vazirship was then offered 
to Nizamu’'l-Mulk, accepted, and held by him for a short time; but, on some 
disgust, he withdrew from Delhi, and added to his other possessions in the 
south, Gujarat and Malwah. Of thesc, however, he was soon dispossessed. After 
the retreat of Nadir Shah from Dethi, Nizimu'l-Mulk obtained the Vazirship 
for hus relation and partizan, Kamru'd-din, and the high post of Amiru’l-'Umara 
for his eldest son, Ghaziu’d-din. He himself returned hastily to the Dakhan 
to defeat the projects of his second son, Nazir Jang, then aiming at independence. 
Him he defeated near Ahmadnagar; and the Sabah of Haidarabad, Aurangabad, . 
Elichpur, Bidar, Abmadnagar, and Vijayapur, were permanently settled under 
his rule. But though in reality independent, he acknowledged himself in form 
the delegate of the ‘Em eror, as his descendants have continued te do. Coins at_ 
Haidarabad are stamped with the name of the Emperor of Delhi, and his name, 
not that of the Nizam, is mentioned in the public prayers. The state seal of 
the Nizam bears on it “servant of the Emperor;” and though he confers 
fatles on his own subjects, he receives his own from Delhi, The government 
of Nizamw’l-Mulk, though on the whole prosperous, was one continued struggle 
with the Marathas, and at times he was reduced to great straits. He died at 
Burhanpur on the 19th of June, 1740, in his 104th year. This remarkable 
age waa even exceeded by that of one of his officers, Anyfru’d-din, Nuw4b of 
the Karnatak, who was killed in his 107th year, in a sanguinary action fought 
at Ambur, with fhe French and Chanda Sfhib, about this same time. Niz&mu’l- 
Mulk left six sons, Ghiziwd-din, Nazir Jang, Salabat Jang, Nizam ’ All, 
Muhammad Sharif, and Mir Mughul. The eldest being at Delhi, Nazir J ang 
succeeded his father; and on the 5th of December, 1750, was treacherously shot 
near Arcot, by Muhammad Khan, the Pathan Niiwab of Kadapa, when on an ~ 
expedition into the Karnitak. This event was brought about by the intrigues 
of M. Dupleix. Na&zir was destitute of his father’s prudence, but had many of 
the qualities which go to form a gallant knight and an accomplished gentleman. 
The vice-royalty of the Dakhan was now assumed by Hid4yat MAhin’d-din 
Khan, grandson of Niz4mu’l-Mulk, and better known by his title of Muzaffar 
ding. He was supported by the French under Bussy, but in the end of January, 
1751, he too, was slain in action, Salabat Jang was now elevated to the Nizim~ 
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‘Ship by the French, while the Peshw4 ‘supported the elder brother, Ghaziu’d-din. 
The latter advanced towards the Dakhan with an army which has been computed 
at 150,600 men, and would, doubtless, have been successful in. his aims, but 
accepting an invitation at Aurangdbéd, he was poisoned by the mother of Nizam 
‘Ali, Salabat Jang was now left in undisputed possession of the Dakhan. In 
1756 he appointed his brothers governors of provinces, Nizam ’AH of Ber&r, 
and Basalat Jang of Vijayapur. They soon conspired against him, having the 
minister Shih Nawfiz Khan and the Marathas as confederates; but the arrival 
of Bussy with 200 European cavalry, 500 European infantry, 5000 sipahis, and 
10 field pieces, disconcerted all their schemes. Bussy’s Diwan, Haidar Jang, 
imprisoned Shah Nawé4z, and was meditating the imprisonmentgof Nizam ’ Ali 
also, when he was murdered by the latter, who then fled to Burhénpur. In 
the tumult that ensued, Shah Naw4z and his son were put to death by Lakshman, 
a Bibahdar of French Sipahis, with whom Haidar Jang was very popular. This 
tragedy took place on the 11th of May, 1757. Bussy was soon after recalled 
by the peremptory order of Lally, and left Haidarabad at the moment when 
he might have consolidated the French power in the Dakhan, and, perhaps, 
changed the destiny of Hindistan. The English now began to court Nizam 
"Ali, as his rupture with the French was irreconcileable. This compelled 
Salabat Jang to conclude the treaty with Colonel Ferde in 1759, by which he ceded 
Machlipatanam and the adjacent districts to the English. He also re- 
stored the office of Diwan to Nizam’Ali. Next year Abmadnagar was trea- 
cherously given up to the Marithas by Kawi Jang. This led to an immediate 
war, in which the Nizim’s forces were completely defeated near Dhardr, and the 
Nizam, in consequence, was obliged to cede, not only Ahmadnagar, but also the 
forts of Daulatabéd, Sewnari, Asirgarh, Vijayapur, and the province of Aurang- 
4bad, except the city and two parganabs. On the 18th of July, 1761, Saldbat 
Jang waa imprisoned by Nizim ’All, and having been recognized as Nizam in the 
treaty of Paris of the 10th of February, 1763, and being thereby rendered an 
object of jealousy to his ambitious brother, was by his order murdered in September 
of that year. In 1766, General Calliaud, the first British Envoy that ever visited 
Haitdarabaéd, arrived in that city, and negotiated a treaty, by which Nigam * Alf 
ceded the N. Sarkars to the English. Tit the same year he pushed the Mar&thas 
hard, and burned Pinah, their capital, In the preceding campaign he had ree 
covered Danlatébad. In 1790 he subsidized two battalions of English sip4his 
aud one artillery corps, consisting of six guns manned by Europeans, and joined 
Lord Cornwallis in the war with TipG. He was subsequently engaged in 1799 
in Lord Wellesley’s war with the same prince, and the English troops serving 
with his contingent on that oecasion were the first brigade which the Duke of 
Wellington, then Coloncl Wellesley, ever commanded. Sir John Kennaway, 
who was appointed Resident iu 1788, was the first permanently aceredited 
English minster at this court. In 1798, the French force at Haidaribad, of 
14,000 men, with 124 Kuropean officers, was disbanded by command of the 
Bengal Government. On the 12th October, 1800, the Nizfim’s subsidized force 
_ was fixed at cight battalions of siphhis, twe regiments of cavalry, with the usual 
complement of guns. For the payment of this force the territories acquired by 
Nizam ’Ali by the treaty of Scringaputam on the 13th of March, 1792, and that 
of MaisGr on the 2nd of June, 1797, with a revenue of £874,000, were given 
back to the Company. On the Gth of August, 1803, Nigam ’Alf died at Haidar- 
&bad, and was succeeded by his son, Mirzi Sikandar Jah. He was less well dis- . 
osed to the English than his predecessor, and held aloof during the war with the 
arathas. He died on the 20th of May, 1828, awed 59, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Nfziru'd-daulat. N4&ziru’d-daulat dicd on the 16th of May, 
1857, and was succeeded by his son Afzalu’d-daulat. His titles are Muzaffarn’l- 
Mamalik, Nigamu’]-Mulk, Mir Farkhundah ’Ali Khan Bahadir Fath Jang. 
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There are few provinces in India where aboriginal races are so scant a8 in the. 
Niz&m’s dominions. The Bedars, however, are a warlike aboriginal tribe, who 
have distinguished themselves much in the gars of the Dakhan. Briggs says 7 
(Journal Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xiii, p. 294), “The R&ja of Sorapur, in the 
heart of the Niz4m’s country, still holds his patrimonial appanage, surrounded by 
his faithful tribe, claiming. a descent of more than 30 centuries; and, up to the 
middle of the last century, and even till the end of it, Bedar chiefs, with their 
clana eround them, retained considerable power in Mysore and the districts east of 
if.” On the other hand, Path4n, é.¢. Afghan, Turkish and Tat&ér families are 
very numerous, and some of them are of very ancient descent. Mughuls and 
Persians are also numerous, and among all these Muhammadans a deep feeling of 
regret for their former greatness, and of dislike to the advances of a more civilized 
government, prevails. Of the curious sect of Mahdi mention has already been 
made (sce Nizam Shahi dynasty). Notice ef the Mar&tha tribes, which made so 
prominent a figure in the wars of the Dakhan, will fall more properly under the 

reliminary Information to the Bombay Presidency. Of all places in India, 
Burhanpur, in Berar, is most famous for its Nach girls, who there seem to form 
the greater part of its fomale population. They are renowned for their beauty 
and accomplishments, and some of them, in the olden time, have risen even to 
sovereign dignity. Thus Aminah, a Nach girl, was married by Burhan Nigam 
Shah, and continued to be his queen and favourite wife even after he had espoused 
4 princess of Vijayapur, 
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MADRAS TO HAIDARABAD AND SIKAN- 
DARABHAD, BY SULURPET, NELLPR, 
ANGULA, NAKRIKAL, AND HAITI- 

. PAMLA, 391m, OF. 

For this Route, as far as Angula, 

see Route 10, Centre Division. 
Minirary ActHoriry—Officer Com- 
mandi Centre Division—Madras, as 
rishna ¢.7.5, after Pondigal. 

Then. Officer Commanding Haidarabad, 

subsidiary forcee—Stkandardbdd. 

Civin Autrnorniry — Collector of 

Chengal a pot fal ibarnt, to Salt-water 


Inlet, after Wobalapuram. Thence to 
Chontup4lliam, after Ardinghi: ol- 
lector of Neliir—-Nelitir. Thence to 


Krishna, r.r.. Collector of Guntir— 
Gunfur, Thenee to Stkandari’bsd— 
British Resident at Hatdardddd. 


PLACES. STAGES. 

M.F. M. F. 

ANGULA (Ongole)...... 185 6 185 6 
x #. to Lingamgunta besene 36 
x 2. to Tudavapadu.... 1 74 

XH. to YELLAMPALLL#. 46} 96 


: Gandlakamma, 7 PY. Bee O1 


Ditto, 2. 8.. wae O OF 
Guntalgapalia..., Legegtessneets 0 6 
x n,to Timmanapilliam, 2 73 
Boluvarupaélliam ........... 4 i 
Ardinghi, &. €, 0...2.....005 4 41 12 4} 
Bhavanashi zd/d ......... 4 1} 
x 62. to Chontupflliam, 2 6 
x #.to KOPPERAPAD, 223 9 13 
x 8 n. to Tankaralingam- 
gudepadu .........eeeenes 2 6 
Mamiualodd, Boo. cccesscan 38 
x 4H. to VELLECHUR, 40 103 
x 22. to Putuvaripalliam 35 
x 9. to Tarumetla........ , 21 
x mn, and road .........2.05 0 63 
ROMPECHIRLA, 8...... 273 94 
x 2m. to Santagudipada, 3 3 
Béray4rip4lliam............ 3 0 
Gorgaya ndid to Vippar- 
cate eo etesetensoesaceees 0 4 
Talla andla .....-.. et aeaeees 40 
NAKRIKAL, 6............ 11 129 
x 9. TO Tripurapuran 2 3 
| Navalepurt.......ceecceee 2 § 
Pillaruvagu xdid ......,., 0 23 
Kotanamalepuri..... 0 7} 
Yorravign nald .......... 1 6 
PEDDIGURAL, b.. 11 91 
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_ PLACES. 


x 9. to Brdhmanapalll... 
x 2. to Tammalachervu 
A Tank ., . 
DACHAPALLI, B. t. O.. 


eur rrbe ke bbe 


Krishna, #1. 7. 8... cevecaees 
Ditto, 7. 2. B... veasecccnanes 
WARAPALLT, 4.........: 
Damalcherla,. 

x 2. to Kondrapiis.. 
Krishnapuram.,.. puese 
Gud. .ccccccseccccseeeeees 
MERIALGUDIAM, ,4,, 

x 2 n. to Yamalpalli. vanes 
Kukadam ......ccecseseeeees 
Madhugalpalli ...........4 
x 2 n. Salarmeagudiam .. 
TIPARTTY, 8...........0.00 
x #, to Tadralhir..,...,..... 
Gorangilapalll ...........4. 
x 3. to Nekerakaill, t. 0, 
HAITIPAMLA, @........ 
x 2”. to Kattangir...... 
x n. to Barangundla.,... 
Limgodam ........sccceeseeee 
Pusalpidur..... ee eceseeee eee 


Gopalaipalli 
Ciittala ......c..ccceeeneseas 
ALOGUET EE a ana enaereneaane 
Yellaminedu,....ccccsccece: 
GUNDRAMPALLI, 6... 
Pantangh......ccseceerscces 
x 2 2. to Chautupalli..... 
vd. to Nallakonda 
NAGATA ..cccc eeecvvacerare 
Kaltarpuram......cceeeeeees 
MALEAPUR, é.. 
x #. to Chiniairu. nalah 
(bridged) 
Battasingaram.......eseces 
Mandupam,...cccccccceeeses 
AMBARIPE'T, 6... ...... 
Guntaldr .......ccecsceeceure 
(a) Haidtinagar, 9m. 6f. 
from which 1s Hatder- 
dbdd, and (4) Golkonda, 
7m. W. of Haidarabéd 
Annaram,.... ote 
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Madras. 
PLACES, 


Mathalgudiam ............. 
Musi, #. 9. 3... ccesccuveoes 
Ditto, o. B. oeceeacecenees 
rd, to Warangol....,....... 
Auskanpalli ....cc..cccce 1 
NASALAMN 0. ..eccecucceeeenes 1 
Lallapét ...... 0 044. beneenes 0) 
Cantonment Chureh....... 2 
(ec) STKAN DARA BAD, ».0. 
and 6 m. to the N. (d) 
(Boldram) 
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There is no place of importance 
between Angula and Haidarfbad. The 
country is level and open as far as 
Peddigural, when it first becomes hilly 
and jungly. Near Pondigal it is very 
stony. Lhe road is good to Vellechir, 
where it becomes indifferent. At Dach- 
apalli and Pondigal it is very hard and 
stony. At Haitipamla it passes through 
low jungle infested with thieves. From 
the next station to the end of the route 
it 18 generally good, in some parts ex- 
cellent. 

Yellampaili is a small village, Water 
ig procured from the Gundiakamma 
river. Ardinghi is a village about 
four times larger than Yellampalli. 
The Bhavandshi ndlé ig about. 250 
yards wide, but offers no impediment 
to the passage of troops. The next 
four stations are smal villages, and 
require ne particular remark. PdeA- 
apaidi is a larger place, with about 200 
houses. The Migaldr river ig 50 yards 
broad, eight deep, and very rapid in 
the rainy season. At Pondigal there 
is always a supply of water from the 


Krishna. Pondigal itself is a small 
village. Warrapalli presents every con- 


venience for a camp, if a force should 
require to halt there. From Haidt- 
nagar a road diverges to Haidarabad, 
as follows: — Sirwanagar, 5m. 4f 
{a good place for a camp); Gate of the 
Residency, ffaidardidd, 4m. 9 f. ; 
Sthandardbdd, 4m. Total from M adras, 
393 m. 6 f. . 

(a) Hatdardbdd. — This city was 
founded by the third son of Ibrahim 
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Kutb Shah Muhammad Kuli, who, in 
1589, determined to remove the seat of 
his government from Golkonda on ac- 
count of iis want of water, and conse- 
quent @enhealthiness. He therefore 
built a new city on the banks of the 
Musi river, 10 m. from his former 
capital, and called it Bh&gnagar, “ for- 
tunate city,” from his favourite mistress 
Bhagmati, but after her death he named 
it Haidarabad, “the city of Haidar,” 
thongh for many years it retained its 
former appellation. A fine mosque, and 
the Chahdr Mindr, “four minarets,” a 
college in the centre of this city, were 
among his public works. 

Soon after establishing himself in his 
new metropolis, Muhammad Kuli com- 
menced an aggressive war with the 
neighbouring Hindi Raéjis, He took 
the strong fortress of Gandikéta, and 
one of his detachments sacked the city 
of Kadapa. Some of his troops pene- 
trated even to the frontiers of Bengal, 
and he defeated the Raja of Orissa, and - 
subjugated the greatest part of the N. 
Sarkars. In 1603 an ambassador from 
Shih ’Abbas, king of Persia, arrived at 
Huidarabad with a ruby-studded crown 
and other magnificent presents, The 
palace of Ditkush& was allotted to the ~ 
Envoy, and he remained there six years, 
receiving from Muhammad Kuli £2,000 
yearly for his expenses. When he re- ; 
turned to Persia, Il4ji Karam ’Ali, an 
officer of the Court of HaidarAbad, ac- 
companied him, bearing return presents, 
amongst which was some gold cloth, 
manuiactured at Paitan, which it took 
2 ycars to complete. In 1611 Muham- . 
mad Kuli died, after a most prosperous | 
reign of 34 ycars. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he left the followi 
memorials of his magnificence in the 
vieinity of Hoidartbad — 

1, ihe palace and gardens of Ilghi 
Mahall, 

2. The Muhammadi gardens, 

3. Ihe palace of Nabat Ghat. 

4. The alms-house called the Langar 
of the 12 Imams, 

0. The Jam’a Masjid, or Cathedral 
Mosque. | 

According to the accounts of Mir Abg 
Palib, the king's private treasurer, 
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- £2,800,000 was expended on public 
_ works during the ragn of Muhammad 
Kuli; and £24,000 was distributed 
annually to the poor. 

Sultan ’AbdG’ll’h, the brotMer of 
Muhammad Kuli, succeeded him. The 
. Mughuls now began to appear on the 
tage, and soon compelled the king of 
Golkonda to pay tribute. In 1643, 
‘Abd@D&h gave his daughter in miar- 
riage to Muhammad ‘Adil Shah of 
_ Vujayapur, but this allance had no 
effect. in checking the decline of their 
. gtates. In 1655 Haidaribad was at- 

tacked by Aurangzib, and plundered of 
great riches, and the yearly tribute was 
raised to £800,000. ’Abda@’llah died in 
1672, and was succeeded by his son-in- 
law, Abi Husain, who, in his youth, 
had been notorious for dissipated habits. 
He fell entircly under the influence of a 
Marfitha brahman, named Madhuna 
Pant, who became his prime minister. 
. In 1676, at the invitation of this man, 
Sivajl entercd Hlaidarabad with an 
army of 70,000 men, on his way to the 
Karnatak, and concluded a treaty with 
Abi Husain, from which that unfertu- 
nate prince derived no advantage. In 
September, 1687, Aurangzib stormed 
the fort of Golkonda, after a stege of 7 
months, and Aba Husain ended. his lite 
a prisoner in the fort of Daulatabad. 
An instance of the conqueror’s pompous 
and hypocritical potitencss to his ¢ap- 
tive deserves mention. Abt Husain 
was so pleased with the performance of 
a Hindastini musician thet he excluim- 
ed, Would that I had a lakh of rupees 


to bestow upon him!” The wish was 


~ reported to Aurangzib, and he imme- 


diately bestowed the money on the per- 
former. 

It is very remarkable that such scant 
descriptions of this eclebrated city have, 
as yet, been given to the public. The 
brief notice of Hamilton 1s found re- 

eated with trifling modifications in 
English, German, aud Fronch books. A 
tour through the Nizdm’s territory, with 
a really graphic account of the prin- 
cipal places in it, is altogether a deside- 
- Tatum. 
The cify of Haidarabad, the capital 

of the Nizim’s dominions, is situate on 
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the 8, side of the Musf or Musah river, — 
which is there between 400 and 500 ft. 
wide, runs very rapilly in the rains, but 
has hardly 2 ft. of water in the dry 
season. The city of Haidarébad is 
1,672 fect, and the cantonment of 
Sikendarabéd 1,837 fect above the level 
of the sca. The populatien of Haidar- 
abad is unknown. ifamilton reckons it 
at 200,000, which is probably much 
under the mark. A late writer (Bevan) 
describes its Muhammadan inhabitants 
as ‘*the most disorderly, turbulent, and 
ferocious sct of ruffians within the limits 
of India’? We adds, “No European 
can venture to pass through the city un- 
provided with « suitable escort; were 
he to make the attempt, he would not 
escape insult, and perhaps personal in- 
jury.” There are few manufactorics; 
the prineipal being silks, with gold em- 
hrodery interwoven m the wett, called 
Kimkhicds. Turbans also, and some 
trinkets, are prettily made in the city, 
The environs have a wild but highly 
Jieturesquc appcarance, being overspread 
with granite hilis and isolated rocks, 
some of hemispherical form, others cubi- 
cal of columnar. | 

Approached from the west, the ap- 
pearance of Haidarabad ts very striking: 
the palace and numerous mosques, rising 
above the surrounding. buildings, give it 
an air of grandeur, which is much 
strengthened by the superb pile of build- 
ings erected us the Dritish Residency. 
These external attractions, however, as 
is often the case in the East, fade fast 
away as the traveller approaches. the 
weak stone wall, which did, indecd, for- 
mcrly protect the town from the ravages 
of Maratha horse, but would prove but 
a slight defenee against the battering 
guns of a European army. Internally 
the city may claim to be considered as 
one of the filthiest in India, and, but for 
the ever-gliding waters of the Musi, it 
would be fairly intolerable. 

In shape the town 18 4 trape- 
zuid, of which the N.W., side, ex- 
tending along the right bank of the 
Musi, is 22 m.; the 8.E, side, 2 m.; 
the 8., 1 m.; and the 8.W., 12 m. 
On the N. side of the “Musi is a 


, considerable suburb, built by the Hindi 
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merchants who su ply the city, and 
called the Baigam Bazar, or “ Princess 
Bazar,” because the imports levied there 
are @ perguisite of the Niz&m’s princi. 

al wife. In this quarter is the British 

esidency, and the communication be- 
tween if and the palace of the Niz4m, is 
kept up by a noble stone bridge, planned 
and erceted with much skill by Colonel 
Oliphant, late of tho Madras Engineers, 
long a distinguished officer attached to 
the Nizém’s service, and a director of 
the East India Company. ‘his fine 
structure was built in 1831, of squared 
granite stone. It has eight arches, semi- 
elbptical, each of 56 ft. span and 18 ft. 
rise, with piers 10 ft. wide, and a land 
arch on the N. side of 77 ft. span and 
16 ft. rise. The bridge is 24 ft. wide on 
the roadway. It cost £10,200. 

The British Residency stands on 
the site of a villa belonging to a 
favorite adhercnt of Nizam ’Ali, and 
was appropriated to the reception of 
Sir John Kennaway, appointed Resi- 
dent in 1788. The house was small 
and inconvenient ; and, in 1803, shortiy 
before Nizam ’Alj’s death, and while 
Arista J&h was minister, and Colonel 
Kirkpatrick Resident, the presont Rest- 
deney was begun. After various in- 
terruptions, it was continued and com- 
pleted during the time that Mir ’Alam 
and Raja Chandu* Lal were Ministers, 
and Cuptain Sydenham and Mr. Russell, 
Residents. ‘he design was made by 
Mr. P. Russell, son of the well-known 
Royal Academician, and then an officer 
of the Madras Engineers, who alsd 
superintended the erection of the edifice, 
which is remarkable, as well on other 
accounts as for having been raised en- 
tirely by native workmen. The north 
front looks away from the river Musi 
and the eity. It is adorned with a 
magnificent portico, supported by six 
Corinthian columms. According — to 
some, the size of this portico is dis- 
proportionately large, compared with 
the rest of the building. A flight of 22 
steps, having on cither side a colossal 
sphinx, leads up to the portica, and 
from the summit of the steps the gizan- 
tic Corinthian columns rise to the to 
of the upper story of the main build- 
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ing. They are faced with Chunam of 
a dazzling whiteness. The three points 
of the pediment are surmounted by 
statues, and the Company’s arms, in 
alto relsevo, form the centre ornament. 
fhe interior of the portico, the cor- 
nices, &c., are richly carved; the 
pavement is an imitation, executed in 
Chunam, of black and white marble. 
The building stands in ornamental 
picasure grounds, with a circular basin 
of water in front of the= portico, the 
whole enclosed by a wall with two gate- 
wiys, 

the lower story of the main building 
is one of arches, and this story, con- 
tinued with a balustrade, connects the 
centre with two wings. The second 
story contains the dining-room, &c., . 
used on ordinary occasions. Three 
lofty folding doors lead into a very 
stately hail, spacious and well-propor- 
tioned, supported by 32 columns, with 
architrave and cornices to correspond, 
Three splendid chandeliers hang from ~ 
the ceiling; the furniture is of ma-. 
hogany, manufactured at Calcutta. A 
smaller saloon adjoins at either end, 
similarly furnished, where the Resi- 
dency officers usually take their meals. 

Lhe staircase is the grandest in India, 
each step being a single block of the 
finest granite; the walls, which are 
circular, are richly ornamented with 
stucco work, the niches containing 
statues of the Grecian divinities, 
upper story is used only for State re- 
ceptions. The apartments blaze with 
gilding and the richest hangings. The 
walls are hung with the finest searlet 
cloth, bordered with gold; and the . 
murors between the windows are of a 
gigantic size, reaching from the ceilin 
to the ground. The chandeliers cost a 
prodigious sum, and the lighting of the 
Residency on a single’ reception night, 
in former times used to cost £1000. On 
such oecasions the crowd was go eat, 
and the number of those who tried to 
force an entrance so excessive, that 
swords were often drawn, and blood 
shed in repelling them. While the 
male visitors were received by the Resi- 
dent, their wives were entertaimed 
the Resident's lady, in a superb mane 
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sion attached to the Residency, called 
the Rang Moehall. This was Cuilt b 
. Colonel Kirkpatrick, who formerly fille 
the office of English Minister at the 
Nizém’s Court. e married an Indian 
Princess, and built this palace for her 
abode. It was enclosed after the Asiatic 
manner by high walls, the centre con- 
taining a large marble basin filled with 
water, and fed by numerous fountains, 
lined with stately cypress trecs.- The | 
pavilions, galleries, and terraces around | 
were ornamented in the richest style of ! 
Oriental architecture, with a profusion 
of delicate trellis-work, painting, and | 
gilding. As the entertainments were | 
conducted in the Oriental fashion, Nich j 
gus were commonly introduced, splen- 
idly dressed; some of them have been 
known to wear £30,000 worth of jewels. 
There is a large lake a few miles 
8. of Haidarabad, which supplies the | 
city with water. The dam is of solid | 
Masonry, constructed by Captain P. 
Russell, who built the Residency, 
whence it is called “ Engineer’s Lake” | 
by the Europeans, and by the natives the | 
Jake of Mir ’Alam, from the minister 
during whose government it. was com- 
menced. It was finished by Muniru’l- 
Mulk, at a cost of £80,000. The dam is 
formed of a series of 21 very large graniic 
arches, laid on their sides, with the 
semi-circular projection opposed to the 
body of water. These arehcs are not 
ranged in a straight line, but form m 
the aggregate the segment of a circle. 
Nineteen of them are 150 feet, the other 
two 250 feet, in the span, with 150 
feet of wall at the end, making in all 
3,400 feet. When full, this shect 
of water is nearly 20 miles in cir- 
cumference, and covers 16,000 aeres. 
There ts a good boat upon it, with both 
oars and sails, belonging to the minister, 
‘On the margin tents may be pitched, 
and it is an excellent place for a plea- 
sure pare. 
The Palace of the Nizdm is badly 
situated, and is a confined and not over- 
clean building, without any pretensions 
to splendour. M. Langlées speaks of 
the palace of the Niz4m, in his time, as 
_  ynore than a league in circumference, 
' gud as tenanted by 600 beautiful ladies, 
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of whom the majority were Georgians 
and Circassians, with a few Italans.. 
These were under the surveillance of an 
Amazonian corps, who discharged the 
duties entrusted to eunuchs by our all 
of Constantinople. Like .a similar 
corps in the service of Ranjit Singh, 
they wore uniforms resembling those of 
our Sipahi regiments, and could per- 
form the manual and platoon exercises 
with great smartness, and deliver a 
volley with precision. They showed 
great steadinesa in action, and on some 
occasions returned to the charge, when 
the Nizam’s European force had been 
driven back. 

The finest private residence in the 
city 13 the Padace of the tate titular 
Prime Minister, Manirv’l-Mulk, called 
the Bdreh Dari, “Twelve Doors.” It 
is now oceupicd by his grandson, SAélar 
Jang, the present talented minister. 
The gardens belonging to it are very 
beautifelly laid out. 
| The Palace of Shamsw i-’ Umard, 
which has been recently erected, 1s also 
worthy a visit. He, himself, is the 
most respectable of all the nobles at the 
Nizhim’s court, - 

The Old Palaces of the Chahdr Mahail 
and Ddd Mahaii, or “ Hall of Justice,” 
which date from the time of ’Abdu’li4b 
Kutbh Shah, or according to some, Mu- 
hammead Kuli Kutb Shah (see above}, 
may also be noticed. Two parts out 
of four of the Chah4r Mahall have lon 
since fallen down, and on their cleare 
sites Corll is How sown. 

As might be cxpected in such a- 
stronghold of the Muhammadan faith, 
the sosgues are very numerous. The 
Cuthedrai Mosque is built of stone, after 
the plan of that at Makkah, and is 
called from it. It is large, but devoid 
of ornament. The minarets, however, 
are of .an extraordinary height, and 
may be discerncd from a yery great 
distance. ‘he pillars within are each 
of a single piece of granite, highly 
polished, and surprisingly lofty. The 
fakirs and other mendicants, whe swarm 
in the vieinity of this mosque, are most 
extortionate in their demands, and 
think nothing of seizing the horses of 
passing gentlemen by the bnidie, te 


- enforee their appeals. The Mosque of 


the Prophet is also of large dimensions. 
But, perhaps, the most interesting 
building in the city is the college, 
called the Chahdr Minar, of which men- 
tion has been made above. It is built 
where the four principal strects meet, 
upon four grand arches, through which 
the thoroughfares run. Above are 
several stories of apartments, and in 
each story a different science was for- 
merly taught. These chambers, alas! 
are ow turned into warehouses. 
Above, and towering to a vast height, 
rise the four minarets, whence the 
building is named. 

(4y Gotkonda,—If the traveller makes 
a atay at Maidarabad, even of afew days, 
one day should be piven to Golkonda. 
The town is 6m. 2 f. from the Resi- 
dency, and 6 m. 4 f£ passing the Husain 
Sdgar tank from the centre of the can- 
fonment at Sikandar4bad, The fort 
crowns a conical hill, and is deemed by 
the natives impregnable, every advan- 
tage being taken, according to the In- 
dian style of fortification, of the masses 
of granite heaped together by the hand 
of nature. It 1s defended by several en- 
closures, and the works are strong and 
in good repair; and, as all the Nizim’s 
treasures are deposited there, a strict 
guard is maintained. There arc, how- 
ever, within breaching distance (600 
yards}, several tombs of the Golkonda 
Ainga—meassive buildings, where bat- 
teries might be erected which would 
soon reduce the fortress. These tombs 
bear testimony to their dangerous vi- 
cinity te the fort by the marks of shot 
fired at them when Aurangzib invested 
the place. They are all of a uniform 
character; each mausoleum standing in 
the centre of a vast quadrangular ter- 
race, approached on all sides by*flights 
of steps, which enter upen « rich ar- 


cade, formed of an equal number of 


ointed arches on each front, and 
finished with a lofty balustrade, and a 
minaret at cach angle. The body of 
the building, also quadrangular, rises 


about 30 ft. above the upper terrace of 


this arcade, and is also surrounded by a 
balustrade, flanked with minarets’ of 
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porters with it. 
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From the centre of this part of the 
building aprings the. kubbah, or dome, 
which, by its magnitude, adds greatly to 
the grandeur of the edifice. The prine 
cipal material employed is grey granite, 
ornamented in some parte with stucco, 
and, in others, with porcelain tiles, The 
colors of the tiles retain their brilliancy 
to the present day, and the extracts from 
the Kurfn, in white characters, on a 
polished blue ground, have ali the rich- 
ness of enamel. A mosque is attached 
to each tomb, which formerly possessed 
the privileges of a sanctuary; and its 
revenues, besides supporting a number 
of priests, afforded a daily meal to the 
neighbouring poor, The surroundin 
gardens were deautifully planted, ane 

adorned with fountains, and with -their 
falling waters formed a delicious retreat 
during any season in the year.. Now 
desolation and silence reign around, and 
except the echoes which the footstep of 
the traveller awakes, not a sound. ig 
heard. The solitude adds, perhaps, te 
the impressiveness of these stupendous 
fabrics. Their vastness and solidity 
strike at enec upon the cye, and produce. 
& greater cifect than the most elaborata: 
sculpture. Some of them are said to. 
have cost £150,000. The enamelled 
work with which they are ornamented, 
is reported to have been the performance 
of artists brought from China for the 
purpose but there is every reason to 

cheve that these decorations are of na< 
tive workmanship, similar ornaments 
being found at Vijayapur and Agra, and 
in Benga), Bah4r and Sindh. 

The country round is remarkable in 
its charactor. The plain is heaped with 
cnormous masses of black granite, se 
fantastically piled togcther, that-the task 
seems done by art. One huge rock is 
thrown upon another until a gigantic 
minarct is raised, the crowning mass 
being often the largest of all, and appa- 
rently requiring but a touch to roll 
headlong down, and topple all its sup- 
The natives account 
for this chaos after their usual stran 
fashion, They say, “The great-Archi- 
tect of the universe having finished the — 
earpthiv nart ale ithe 
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— '. to the Nizgim’s cantonment of Belaram, 


.(c) Sthendardbdd.—An excellent road, 
equal to anyin England, leads to 81- 
kenderabhd, distant 6 m., and thence 


§&m. further. On leaving Haidarab4d, 
it crosses the river Musi by the hand- 


© sgome bridge erected by Colonel Oliphant, 
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|. @arried across a valley, an 


and then passes; for upwards of a mile, 
igantic dam {wide enough at 
guminit for 3 carriages to pass abreast}, 

built to pen 
the streams there, into a4 lake called 


‘Husain Sagar, which hes 4 m. N. of 
« Haidarabaéd, and close to Sikandardbad. 


—.. This latter place, in lat. 17° 26’, long. 


- and, on the N.i, two very 


78 32°, 19 the head quarters of the 
Haidarabad subsidiary force, 6m. N. of 
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the city of Haidarfbad, and 4 from the : 


Residency. 


at right angles to the extremity of the 
tank; and forms one long curved and 
irregular street, with the oifecrs’ houses 
ranged on either side. The Madras 
road to Jaluah forms the N. lrmit, and 
beyond them, on the N.W, are the 
Horse Artillery lines, then a tank, a 
burial ground, the Foot Artillery lines, 
remarkable, 
large granite hills, of a hemispherical 
shape, lying about 3 m. asunder, and 
completely isolated, They arc both of 
considerable height, with the tembs of 
Fakirs on their summits. The nearer is 
called Maula Ali; the ather, named 
Imam Zamin, is about one-fifth smaller. 
There are annually great assemblages of 
pilgrims at them. 


The cantonment extends in | 
_ a direct line from FE. to W., nearly 3 1. 


| 
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he original lines face the N., and | 


behind them is the bizfr, commencing 
at the E. end, and extending three- 


fourths of the léheth of the cantonment, 
and ranning parallel with itabout 2 fur- 


longs in the rear. To the E. of the whole 


- line, is the European Infantry barrack 


now condemned), and, precceding W., 

the hespital and lines of the officers. 
S. of these European lines are those of 
a native corps added to the force in 
1834; tothe W. of these the lines of four 
Native Regiments. Sf. John’s Church, 
a large handsome building, stands on 
the highest ground of the cantenment, 
due N. of the European barrack, and 
divided from it by the Madras Road. 
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The Trimalgadi (Trimulgherry) bar- 
racks, which ‘have been Tately built, 
beyond the Horse Artillery lines, to the 
N.W., for the Kuropean regiment, con- 
sist of ten ranges, eight of which occupy 
an elevated ridge near the village 
of Trimalgadi, about half-way between 
the cantonment of Bolaram and Sikan- 
darabad ; and the other two occupy 
a sceond ridge at a short distance 
from the others. Each barrack range 
cousists of a principal room or hall, 172 
ft. long, 24 ft. broad, and 26 feet high; 
which being occupied by sixty men, 
allows each occupant 1788 culie ft. of 
space. Kxtending the whole length of 
this hall, on each side, is an enclosed, 
anid also an outer verandah: the former 
bemge 12 ft., and the latter 10 ft, in 
clear: the immer verandahs 


| have cach a flat terraced roof, as well 


ax the principal hall; but the outer 
verandahs are provided with a sloping 
terraced roof, supported upon masonr 

columns, Lach inner verandah, whie 

includes a space of 32,640 cubic ft. 
is provided with fittings for 18 men. 
‘Thus, 96 men will be the number that 
cai be accommodated in each barrack. 
Besides this accommodation, each range 
is furnished with two wings, and each 
wing contains four apartments, well 
suited for the non-commissioned officers, 
The buildings are laid ont so as to face 
N. and S., the wings at cach end being 
respectively opposite to the BE. and W. 

‘Plire are also tenotherranges of build- 
ings to be occupied by the married men 
of the regiment. Each of these groups 
contain twelve families, besides a non- 
commissioned officer, Each married 
soldicr will have two rooms, one of 
16 x 14 ft., and the other 16 x 10, with 
a private garden in fronf, and im the 
back yard g separate cook-room, bath, 
ete., for cach family. 

In connection with these, there is an 
hospital, containing accommodation for 
144 men, besides a large number of 
women. The dimensions of the two 
principal wards are, 274 ft. by 19 high, 
and 40 wide, allowing each occupant 
1450 cubic ft. of space. The building 
is 320 ft. long, and 100 broad, exter- 
nally. The lower and upper stores 
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will be provided with deep, colonnaded 
S, 


verand and the interior accommo- 
dation contains rooms for apothecaries, 
nurses, medical stores, bath and store- 
rooms, ete. 
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The total cost is 11,81,490 rs, of 


‘which 4 lakhs are for the barracks, 24 


likhs for the married men’s quarters, 
1 1&kh-for the hospital, and the remain- 
ing portion for the auxiliary buildings. 


| 
| 
| 


The whole population of Sikandaraibad | 


is about 40,000. A European Regi- 
ment, and 5 Native Infantry Reviments, 
1 Regiment of Native Cavalry, 1 troup 
of Horse Artillery, and 4 companies of 
Foot Artillery, are cantoned there. 

(¢) Boldram lics about twelve miles 


N. of Haidarébfd, and tive N, of Sikan- . 


darabad, It was first occupied by the 


Nigim's troops in 1815, and ever sinec . 


that time it has been famous for its 
salubrity and exemption from the perio- 
dical ravages of fever, toavhich Sikan- 
darabad is subject. It stands on @ 
granitic ridge, 1,890 ft. above the sea, 
and about 60 ft. higher than Sikandar- 
abad. 


extent, six or cight miles in cireum- 


This ridge is of considerable | 








ference, but is bounded on all sides by ' 


rice fields. 


periection. Mangoes, grapes, 
strawberries, and pine apples are also 
particularly fine. 
two battalions of infantry, a Risdlah, 
or squadron of 200 irregular horse, 
and 250 artillerymen, Boléram is so 
healthy that invalids resort to it from 
other statious, for change of air, 
rank vegetation is permitted to spring 
up withim the limits of the cantonment; 
the hedgerows are cut down annually 
to a certain helght, and the place is 
consequently open, and in a= great 
measure free from the noxious exha- 
lations which are the frequent causes of 
sickness at large military stations. 
ROUTE 19. 
BIKANDARARAD TO JALNA (265 M, 3F,), 
AURANGABAD (300 M. 24 F.), DAULAT- 
ABAD AND THE CAVES OF E'LURA 
(ELLORA) AND AJAYANTI. 
d22M. 7 F. TO BLURA (RLLORA). 


Minitany AutHority—Officer com- 


The gardens produce all . 
kinds of European vegetables, in great | 
figs, | 


There are lincs for j 
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PLACES. STAGES. 
M.F. M, F.. 
From Arsenal at Sikandar- 
fibad to Rasélpur........., 12 
Balgampeta ......cecaveersecees 0 6 
x #, to Balanageram........ ~1 8. 
' KRUKATLAPALLTI ......... 27 62 
NiZAMPEt oe eeeeeeeeeeeeee 1G. 
| MIy@npruran oo... eeeeeeees .24 
| Gangawaram oo. 21 
x #. to Ramachandrapuram 3 1 
| PATANCHERU, 6.......... 24 12 0. 
x a.to Mutangi.... ees 23 
x 2. to Rudraram .......4 5 1: 
x #. to Kanlampéta.......... 2 2 : 
)BKANDI cece eeeeee ees 24 122 
x 2. to Potareddipalli..... 2 0 
x 5x. to Nandi Kandi..,... 6 6 
SADASTIVAPE'TA,4.é0. 24 111 
x #. to ¥Yempaltli and N&- 
BAUD oc eeeeeee see eeeaeaee 3 6 
x 3x, to MUNUPALLI... 83 71 
| Kantmampal vic casseeeen 236 
x to #. to Pedda Chilmaira, 2 7 
x wm, to Rartanapalli.w...... 1 2 
x #, fo Jarralapalli ww... 1 6 
x #. to Bhorgaon,. ........6 11 
i Bapanpalli .......cccceeeeeenee .16 ; 
x 8x, to SANGAM, 6.,.... 165 1236 
x d#, to Bitapur.......... F 4 - 
x #. to Dumsalpur.......... 1 3 
~ #2, to Ramatirtham........ 3 9 | 
GUNJATTI ooo. cee ees G4 83. 
~ #, to Shamsallapur..... . 2 6 
CUUMCS, oo cece ecseeeeeeeunenes 27 
x On.to Allad ) wo, 20 
Ridarpéta begins Jw... 
(z) BIDARPE’TA ends, 8. - 
Be Ooccscccnabectaneencensenesen 10 && 
x 9. tO Naubd,....cccsscaees 3 1 
x 2n. to Kular ....... 20 
x #, to KRANAPUR..,........ 44 95 
« several 2, and a Pass to 
TIALBARGA, b...... AT 4 
Taigamipur ...cecscsueevecanees i6 . 
x 22. to Ahmadaébéd....... . 10 
x 2n, to Upalla........ 1 6 
x 2x. to Ambarsinet,,..... Zz 1 
x 2. to Kotikilwadi....... 17 
Karrasudal........ccesseecsves .13- 
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‘PLACES..- STAGES, PLACES, STAGES. 
fe oe M. PF. M. F MF. M. F. 
% 'Inaiyatullah xdld to x Indadi vr. twice to Ugar- 
DIWAN KUPRA......... 22 1217; - lamba..,....... ba venecrenseanse 3 6 
x #. to Manjira vr. 3...... 3 0 x nm. to Babdlgaon ........ 12 
Ditto, 2. B. ecee cece wee O 1 x 22. to MANDAKALLE 22 102 
bu decdeneeserstnnearenessen G 1 x 2n.to Balai vi... 27 
x 2H. to Chatidasdr .. . 28 Saurgaon ........ teaeneteaeere i4 
x #. to Digi... cae 07 x wo fo Sahulf oo. ceseceseee 10. 
x Daié e.to MURGHPET,414 8 2] x 8#. to Utarwadi ......,.. 2 4 
x Chikal #, to Tugari....... 3 6 x #. to MANWATP ......... 23 10 2 
Sawargaon. eaeseneeneaaeneeeeen 14 x 3. to Karoba ..........+. 30 
x 4n.to Mugah .. waa 1 0 Karanji ....... ccc ceceseeeeeuees 1 4 
B&hmeani... icc. ccccccnseveeeces 1 0 x #. to Pipalgaon,..,......4 2 2 
x 3n.to Malawadi.......... 2 0 x Khajurah r. to Dikarshi. 1 6 
(6) x #. to UDGIR, 6....... »26 120) SATLU oo. .3 6 1224 
MMALHPUL ...seccsecewsevaes: 1 2 x 2”. to Rawalgaon,,....... a 2 
x Ghat to Usnakawadi...... 26 Dt-AON cece ccc aee seen .16 
 « Ghat & 6 n. to Kallur...... 2 2 x nto BARA SATONA,..22 72 
Toma'ilpur .......ccccecseeeeees 0 4 x 22, to Chata Satona,..... 17 
Yekruka ..........cccceseeeeeeen 13 1 x 2m, to Rohna.cccccaee. 27 
X #, to KInN........00 2 0 x Woarpair r. ta Woarpal 3 3 
x 9. to Suktii..... cc cseceeeee 1 I x 22. to PARTUR......... 37 129 
x3. to HALLL........... 22 18 4) x #. to Maslah.............. .20 
x Tair x, Anderaguli..,..... 0 6 x 22. to Jaulah,..........05 20 
x 3. to Gadaiwadi......... 2 0 x #. to Ramjani..... cae 3.3 
Bopalli 2. .ecccseeseeeees va 20 x #. to Chitragaon & Dadh- 
x. GO Serdar... cc. cccecreres 20 TA, 9. 7. Bs cc ceeeenseenveees 26 
x Laindi #. and 3 others to Ditto, 2. Bb. eee cccceacansccees O01 
Talaigaon ........:eeeeseees 3 0 Pipaigaon ... 13 
x 2n,to RAJURA......... 24 1221] x Gundalkar. to KARLAH 21 13 6 
~*8n.to Kalegaon ........ 24. Wadd 0... cccecceesesanecennees .27 
x Maniar r, and some #. to WaArEAON 0... ccc eeeeesseeer ees 5 0 
Sumbing.......cceeveee vere oO x nm. to Sarwadi...... ee l § 
Khandéli oo... cceseeeeneee 2 4 x 2. & Gundalka +. to 
x a hill and 2 2. toSXWAR- (\JALN AH Cantonment, 

GAON ee eeece seen 40 12 0] Beiisccccareecessaeceeannes .38 6 13 2. 
LDON Loe. esceeenceeneeses l 4 — 
allati #. to Poti ......... 13 265 3 

Khandala pepeseertenreseeseens 2 O x Gandalka ro... cccceusceees GO 43 
Kaudgaon y.....ccceeeeeeeeees _17 x Sravines and a» to Nar- 

X Mastil ro... eceeceeeeeees o 1 PAWEL 0... ee ceeeeeeeees . 3 6 
2 | ee 13 x 2 ravines to Jalgaon..... 4 1 

x a hillteo GANGAKHAIR, x a ravine to Pandi wee 1 O 

an Peer ererererererrer eter 31 113) x x». to Padalli............., La . 
Godavari, r., r. . beacsaeeeres O 24 BADNAPUR FORT...... 0 44 11 3 
setaraeeeees O is Pass through a Péta, and 

Choth Khair. batenensesesennenes 01 cross #, to Wahaigaon,., 6 14 

| ee eee re 2 1 Chota Julgaon......,....... 04 

x 4. to Sonagigaon ,,...... 2 0 Karrigaot......c.scceeneeunenss 1 7 

SAUD ..occ ccc e eee eenee penaneees 1 6 x Lohara f.....ccccsscesevsuc 0. 6 
De | ere . 16 Jalgaon Fort ..........00 vee OF 1 
Takelli ........ccccseesereenens 23 KARUMAD......cccreceeee . 386 13 Of 
x 3n. to PANGRI ......... 15 1211 x # to Kunbepal..,...... 27 

x 3. to Bhorwan ......... 3 1 x . to Chandr&yvi.......... .16 
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STAGES. 
Mi F. M. F, 


PLACES. — 


x 3. and a ravine to Jan- 
GA]... eeveeeseenseesesescaes 

xn, toCHIKALTHANA 1 44 8 64 

Piraswidf,......-..:eescee00+ 1 4 





P&sipur, -E. Gate ...........4 2 2 
» = W. Gate... 0) 34 
(2?) AURANGABAD, E. 
PAL, D..O..eceveeereecees 02 6 53 
Ditto W. Gate... 2 04 
305 24 


E’LURA (ELLORA),.,,.17 43 322 7 

Along this road there arc some very 
considerable towns, and it passes through 
a country which, from its rich black 
soll, ought to be a garden; and, but 
for long misgovernment, would be as 
populous as any part of India. The 

rst station, Ausatiapalli, is a large 
village; where, however, supplies are 
but indifferent. The soil here is red, 
but at the next station becomes black. 

Patan Cheru, now only a large village, 
Was in aucient times a city, the remains 
of which are still spread over a great 
extent of country. It is to be observed 
that the name Petex only applies to 
cities of considerable size. Fragments 
of temples of black granite, among 
which images of Buddha are found, 
mark the site of the formertown. Sup- 

lies are here most abundant. Kandi 
1s a good-sized village. 

Saddshivapet is a large and populous 
town. A market is held here every Wed- 
nesday. Supplies arc most abundant, 
except firewood. The next two stations 
are hamlets. At Gunjatid the country 
assumes quite a different aspect, the 
road passing now between hills. 

d) Bidar, once the capital of the 
Dakhan, is still a large and populous 
town, surrounded by lofty walls, and 
containing about 2000 houses. It 
stands near the right bank of the Man- 
jira river, on a table land, 2359 ft. 
above the sea, and about 100 ft. above 
the surrounding plain. Hamilton states 
that the E. side alone is on rising 
ground, and that 300 ft. high. There 
are the remains of some fine buildings 
still to be seen. It is noted for the 
manufacture of Bidari ware, used for 
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the bowls of Aukkahs and betehboxes. | 
The material consists of a tutenag, or 
alloy of 24 parts tin to one of copper. 
It is solored black, with a mixture of 
equal parts of muriate of ammonia and 


| saltpetre-earth, made into paste with 


water. The color is very durable, and 
is easily restored by rubbing it with oil 
or butter. it shows off to advantage 
the silyer ornaments with which it is 
usuaily adorned. There is aroad hence | 
to the large town of Umndbed (vulg. 
Hornnabad). _ 

The next four stations are small 
villages. The road, which ig tolerably. 
good to Murghpcta, becomes stony in. | 
places after passing it, and bad in wet 
weather, particularly at the Manjira 
river. 

(4) Udgir (Udayagir?) (“Sunrise 
Mount”), Qudgheer of the Road Books, 
and Qudghir of Hamilton. This is g 
considerable place, containing about — 
1000 houses, Phere is a fort alao, and a 
cypress garden. Supplies areabtindant. - 
A road branches off hence to Shekhapur, 
Near Migah there is a small Ghat, 
which, though not steep, is extremely 
stony, 

The next station—-Halli—is a small 
village. The road thence is very rotgh 
in places, and crosses some Passes, | 
which are extremely rugged. In ‘wet 
weather the transport of ouns is diffi. 
cult. Hdjera is a large village; Sdtear-. 
gaon, about one-third of its size. Gan- 
gakhair, or Hhair, ig a town with about. 
1,000 houses, and a well-supplied mar- 
ket. ‘There ts a branch road thence te 
Akolah and Perli. Before arriving at 
Panegri, there is a #déd, which it ia @if- . 
fieult for carts to cross. The GodAvart, 
which ts passed directly after leaving 
Gangakhair, has steep, lofty bartks of | 
hard black soil, and its bed is of black - 
sand and mud. It is unfordable from . 
June to October. During the rest of | 
the year the ford is pood. Mandakallé 
is a small village; Menwat a petty town. 
There ig nothing particular to be re~ | 
marked of the other stations, of which 
Saile and Partir are good-sized towns,’ 
the other two places villages. 

(c) Jdinah, or Jdinapur, is,a con--— 
siderable town, or rather assemblage of - 
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three towns: the Cantonment ; Kadir- | and Rajax, two small villages, 16 m. to 

dédd, a town on the left bank of. the | the N. In its course it receives several — 
river Gundalka, or Kandula, with 7,000 tribufaries, and empties itself into the 
inhabitants, six furlongs from the can- | Dadhnaé, a branch of the Godavari, 15 
tomment; and old Jdinah on the | milesto the S.E. Durnmng the monsoon, 
opposite bank, with 10,000, of whom |-it comes down with great violence, and 
one-fifth are Muslims. KaAdirfbad is | is then 100 yds, broad; but in the dry 
surrounded by a high stone wall, and | season it sinks rapidly to 12 feet in 
fflnah is defended Sy @ strong well-} breadth, and 14 ft. im depth. It is 
planned Fort, 1 mile 3 furlongs from the generally fordable at all seasons, The 
cantonment. There was a flourishing | water is much esteemed by the natives. 
manufacture of silk and cotton about 50 | When it subsides, deep pools are to be 
years ago, bothat Jalnah and K adirabad, } found scattered along its bed, i which 
which gave employment to 6000 weavers. | are excellent fish. A dam across it, 
Now, owing to the great influx and | with sluices, would preserve rmauch yalu- 
cheapness of English manufactures, the | able water through the hot season. The 
heavy taxation of the Nizam’s govern- | climate is most salubrious, and is well 
ment, and the rapacity of the officials, adapted fer horticulture; European 
the trade has greatly declined, and the | fruits and vegetables being grown in. 
“Weavers are reduced to 400, who are | great perfection. Old people of the ares 
chiefly employed on the coarser muslins ' of 80 and 90 are not uncommon among 
and cotton cloths. The catton raised in | the natives of Jalnah. A recent writer 
the neighbourhood is principally used | and enthusiastic sportsman, calls it “a 
for home consumption, and is of a su- 
perior quality.” At K4dirabad, a beau- 
tiful scarlet dye is prepared, and sent to 
Bombay, where it is much prized for its 

rilliancy. The streets in Jalnah and 
Kadirabad are very narrow; the houses 
are tiled, and some of them have 3 or 4 


most delightfal cantonment, situated in 
an open fertile country; and speaks 
much of the pleasures of the chase 
there. He mentions antelope shooting, 
and, in particular, coursing. The hares, 
he says, are astonishingly fine and fleet, 
so that to run down. one is considered 
stories ornamented with figures from the | the criterion of a good dog. The lines 
Hind&@ mythology, and with a ecorre- | are at present full, with the exception of 
sponding number of balconies and ve- | those of onc infantry regiment. 
randahs. The ground floor is sometimes (2) Aurangdbdd, on the left bank 
_ of stonework, overlaid with burnt brick | of the Dadbné, a tributary of the 
and chunam, and the houses, generally, | Godavart, is a city now in decay, but 
have a cleanly appearance. which still possesses a population of 
The Cantonment of Jdinak is situated | about 50,000, though it once exceeded 
on a gentle slope, with a small range of | 100,000. It was formerly called Khirk(, 
hills, from one to two miles distant, to | and is said to have been founded in the 
the north, forming an amphitheatre, and | beginning of the 17th century, by Malik 
with the town of Kadirabid, at about | Ambar (sce Chronological Tables) ; 
* an equal distance, to the S.; and just | but, in 1650, Aurangzib fixed his resi- 
beyond it the river Gundaika, called | dence there for seven years, after which 
‘Corfloolon and Koondulka in the Sta- 1 it was called Aurangabad (‘Throne- 
tistical Reports. There are Hnes for one town’), in compliment to him. It is 
troop of European Horse Artillery, one | surrounded by a wail rather lower than 
Regiment of Native Cavalry, and 3 of | the defences of native fortified towns in 
Native Infantry. The barracks were | general, but with round towers at in- 
built in 1827. The General Bazar in- tervals, on some of which are heavy 
lervenes between Kadirabad and the | guns. From a distance the city has an 
Infantry lines, he Cavalry lines are imposing appearance. Lofty minarets 
on the E.; N. of these are the Artillery | peep out from among groves of trees; 
lines and the general parade. the large white domes of mosques with 
.The river Gundalka rises near Taperan | gilded points glitter in the sun, and 
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contrast well with the abundance of 
green foliage within the walls; and 
a number of large, terraced houses rise 
high above the ramparts, But on en- 
tering the gates the sccne changes, and 
it 1s evident that desolation bas done 
its work on the once imperial city. It 
is still, however, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Berar, and continucd to be 
the residence of the native Governor, 
and the head-quarters of the NizAm's 
forces which occupied that territory, 
ti its cession to the British in 1855. 
The late Governor, whe had resided 
for some time at J4lnah, moved here in 
1Sil, he strects are bread, and a few 
of them are paved. The publie build- 
ings, mosques, and caravanseras are of 
a superior description, and Aurangbad 
18 still famous for its manufacture of 


silks, its gold and silver brocades, and 


tissues, as well as for its gardens, fruits, 
and vegetable productions of every kind. 

Although the city is built in a plain, 
with low hills at some distance, its al- 
titude above the sea, whieh is 1885 it., as- 
sures it a climate of comparative coolness; 
and if is remarkable for the abundance 
and execHenee of its water, almost every 
house haying its own spring. Indeed, 
it was the salubrity of the place, the 
broad stream of the Didhn4, and the 
vicinity ofthe then deemed impregnable 
fort of Daulatihad, that recommended 
it to Aurangzib as a residence. The 
pleasures of the chase, too, may be fully 
enjoyed, without there being any dense 
jungle to cngender malaria. Wild fowl, 
partridges, peacocks, quails, hares, foxes, 
jackals, tigers, wild hogs, deer, and 
wolves may be found in the neighbour- 
hoed. The principal sights are Aurang- 
zib’s palace, the Mansoloum of Rabia 
Durrant, the Jam’a Masjid, and some of 
the gardeus, 

lurangzi?s Palace is, according to 
Fitzclarence and Seely, a ruin, which 
at the best had never any pretensions 
to magnificence, and was rather typical 
of that monarch’s parsimony than of his 
splendor. It stands on the S. side of 
the Dadhn4, beyond which, and oppo- 
site to the palace is the city wall, and 
beyond that again the tomb of Rabja. 
The city stretches out to a great extent 


call 







either way, and from this point has a 
very picturesque appearance. 

he Yoms of Habia Durrini was 
built in 1645, after the model of the 
Taj at Agra, which was reared by Shah 
Jahan, Aurangzfb’s father, fo the 
memory of his favourite Sultanah, Mum- 
tazah Begam, more generally known 
by her title, Taj Mahail, “ Diadem of 
the Scraglio.” Aurangzib's affection 
was, however, less expensive than thet 
of his parent; for whereas the TAj is 
suld to have cost £700,000, its imita- 
tion at Aurangabid was: raised for 
£90,000, and is even meaner than the 
difference of cost would make us anti- | 
cipate. The tomb stands within ap 
cuclosure of about 30 acres, laid out ir 
gardens; the approach is through a 
giuteway, the doors of which are plated 
with embossed brass, into a paved 
avenue, having a piece of water with’ 
13 fountuins in the centre, and shaded 
with orange, lime, pomegranate, peach, 
and apple trees. At the end of the 
avcnauc, within a spacious terraced area, 
stands the edifice, to which a few steps 
lead up. The building is a square of ° 
72 ft. From the foundation on the 
terrace, for five feet upward, the material 
1s white marble, There are here three 
windows of exquisite trellis-work, so 
fine that it is inconccivable how the. 
chisel could have done its work without 
leaving a flaw. Above five feet, the 
strueture 1s of stone faced with chunam, 
but the great dome is of marble. There: 
ire two smaller domes and four ming- 
rets, and at the four corners of the area, 
four other and still taller minarets. 
Ihe tomb is in the centre of the build- 
ing, and you descend to it by 24 ste , 
like going into a bath. Its top reaches 
fo a level with the terrace. Tt is ene: 
closed by an octagonal sereen of marble 
trellis - work, exquisitely carved, each 
face of the octagon being 9 ft. long, - 
9 tt. high, and but 4 inches thick! The 
fioor within the screen is-two inches above: 
the outer aisle, and the tomb itself 
stands on a terrace 10 inches higher than. 
the floor. The whole of the vault is. 
fzeed with white marble. A few feet 
above the tomb, a marble gallery rung 
round the interior of the edifice, on 
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level with the thres windows alread 
mentioned. The tomb is covered wit 
a Be of scarlet velvet, fringed with 
: and held down by eight marble 
Knobs. This the attendants, if re- 
_ quested, will remove, but there is 
nothing to repay curiosity but a plain 
“slab. Jt must be observed, that the 
_ marble used in this edifice was brought 
from. Lahir, which, according to the 
, travelling in those days, was a four 

months’ journey. Tavernier, in 1645, 
“engountered 300 carts bringing large 

blocks of marble from Lfihar to Aurang- 

The detached minarets at the corners 

of the terrace are 72 ft. high, and are 
ascended by a spiral stone staircase of 
122 steps. At the top is a balcony 31 ft. 
in circumference. The girth of cach 
ainsret at the foundation is 48 ft. The 
view from the top is very fine, ranging 
all over the city and the surrounding 
country, ‘Io the left of the Mausoleum, 
between the gardens and the building, 
on & raised terrace, is a handsome room 
open on one side, 62 ft, by 44 ff., and 
22 ft. high. ‘The floor is of white 
marble intersected with streaks of black, 
but in some parts the marble has been 
_ replaced by a chunam imitation of a 
‘chocolate color. The open entrance is 
a Gothic arch well carved. The building 
is supported by fluted wooden pillars, 
uated to the capital, the flutings 
ing green and white alternately, This 
room is called the Jam’a Khdmah or as- 
‘sembly room for the priests. At a little 
distance, and close toa grove of fragrant 
limes, is a smaller room, once richly 
adorned with painting and carving. 
This apartment is interesting as the 
piace where Aurangzib was wont to 
retire with Rabia and a learned Mullf 
for devotional studies. From this, too, 
the Emperor proceeded to his grand 
hunts, when the country for 20 or 
30 ™m. Was surrounded and swept by 
hunters. 

The Jam’a Masjid or Cathedral Mosque 
is plain in design. It faces Makkah, and 
is open on one side. ‘The roof is arched 
ai eupported by pillars. This is ail 
that Seely says of it. Langlés gives a 
view of if which resembles. so much the 


tomb of Rabia, as represented by Seely; 
that it is perhaps a copy. 

The gardens of Shah Safi, a holy 
man, who was the fir or saintly adviser 
of Aurangzib, are well laid out. The 
Mausoleum is a neat building, which, 
without the architectural attractions of 
Rabia’s tomb, receives more respect. 
from the Muhammadans, and 1s attended 
by a greater number of pilgrims. The 


| descendant of Sh&h Safi m Seely’s time 
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{1820) was a gentleman of parts and in- 
ormation. He had travelled to Rome 
and Palestine, returning by Suez, and 
had visited many other countries. The 
gardens where he resided were well worth 
visiting, and were remarkable for a 
water-mill, a contrivance then unique in 
India. ‘hese grounds may stil! attract 
the traveller, They are adorned by two 
large pieces of water, filled with muu- 
merable shoals of fish, which are never 
killed, but constantly fed by the owners, 

A splendid future may confidently be 
anticipated for Aurangabad, now that it 
has come under the British Government. 
Its position fits tt to be the great em- 
porlum for Berar, the valley of the 
Narmada, and all the central Dakhan,; 
and @ railroad will soon pass through it, 
or In its viemity. 

The caves of E’ldra are cloge to An- 
rengabad, and the fortress of Daulat- 
fbid can be visited en rovte. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ROUTE.’ 


FROM AURANGABAD TO E’LURA (RLLOBA) 
BY DAULATABAD. 


PLACES. BTAGES, 
M.F. MF, 
From the E. gate of the Fort 
at Aurangabad, to the 
Kaum Viver.......ccceeeee ee 21 
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fa} DAULATABAD........ 42 91 
Along the Peta Wall......... 1 i 
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The Kaum river has no water in the 
dry season. K4&ghazpur is in the Route 
Book crroneously called,Raguzpoor. It 
has its name from a paper manufactory, 
which, as Fitzclarence informs us, was 
established there in consequence of the 
advantageous vicinity of some large 
tanks of spring water. 

(a) Daulatdbdd, “City of Wealth.” 
—The route to this celebrated fortress 
from Aurangabad, lies through a fertile 
plain intersected with many streams. 

he fort is built on a huge isolated 
conical rock of granite about 600 feet 
high, with a perpendicular scarp of 150 
ft. all round, The rock above this scarp 
is of a sugar-loaf shape, with a sharp 
point, and the whole may be likened to 
a compressed bee-hive. At the base is 
the native town, with now but very few 
inhabitants. It is defended by a loop- 
holed wall with bastions, which on the 
4. side joins the scarp of the fort. At 
the bottom of the scarp is a ditch, be- 
fore reaching which, four lines of wail, 
including the outside wail of the Péta, 
must be passed. The fosse can be crossed 
only in one place by a stone causeway, 
s0 narrow that only two men can obtain 
a footing on it abreast, and commanded 
on the side near the fort by a battle- 
mented outwork. The only means of 
ascending the rock is through a narrow 

assage hewn tm the solid stone and 
eading to a large vault in the interior. 
From this a ramp or gallery gradually 
sloping upwards, and also excavated in 
the solid rock, winds round in the in- 
tertor. The first part of the ascent is 
easy, towards the end it is difficult. The 
height averages from 10 to 12 ft,, with 
an equal breadth, and it is so dark that 
torches are requisite. 

In several parts of the ramp are small 
trap-doors, with flights of steps commu- 
micating with the outer ditch. There is 
an opening near the top of this gallery, 
in a hollow of the rock, nearly 19 feet 


square, and, in case of danger, this is | 


covered with an immense iron. plate, on 
which a vast fire is kindled; and, to 
make it burn the flercer, there is a draft. 
hole 3 ft. in diameter, cut through the 
rock, through which @ constant gush of 
air acts as a bellows, and enters with 
such force that a man can hardly stand 
against it. Above and beyond this, the- 
road to the summit is very steep, and on 
the top is some scattered and g 
brushwood. On the summit isa plat- 
form, 20 feet square, on which @ ‘24: 
pounder is mounted, and where the 
Nizam’s flag (new replaced by that of 
Engtand) used to float. Tavernier ga 
this gun was raised here under the di- 
rections of a European artillery man, in 
the service of the Great Mughul, whe 
had been repeatedly refused’ leave to 
return to his native land, but was at 
last promised it on some occasion wh 
the Emperor was passing near, if Ms 
could mount the gun on this spot. Sti- 
mulated by the promise, he at last sue. 
ceeded, after preat exertions. In a bend 
of the subterrancous passage are re- 
cesses excavated for stores, and there is 4. 
cistern which will hold about 40 hogs- 
heads of water. The road to the sum- 
mit, after emerging from the ramp, 
passes through the governor’sa house, 
which is a handsome building, surround- 
ed by a verandah with 12 arches, whence 
it is called the Duedsdah Darwdzah, or 
** T'welve-doors.” The outer wall of the 
fort is 5,000 yards in circumference, and 
is 15 fect thick at the base, and 48 feet 
high. The space within is divided into 
9 fortifications, separated by strong walls 


rising gradually above one another to- 
wards the centre, so that each interior 


one commands those beyond. The view 
from the summit is very fine, and the 
resting place of Aurangzib, at Rauzah,: 
may be plainly discerned. Not far from’ 
the causeway, which crosses the ditch, ia. 
a minaret 120 ft. high, said te have been 
erected by the Muhammadang, in com- 
memoration of their first captute of the 
place. Ata short distance from this is 
a tower, on which a heavy brasy gun is 
mounted, which Fitzclarence conjectures 
would cast a ball of 60 lbs. weight. The 
best authorities (see Ritter, vol. vi, 
437}, pronounce Daulatabad to be: the - 


fame as the ancient Zagara, and it seems 
probable that there must have been a 
vaat population in this region at the 
time the E’ltira caves were excavated ; 
for these works could have been finished 
enly by multitudes, great as those that 
erected the pyramids. In the year 1293, 
A.D, Allahu’d-din, afterwards Emperor 
of Dethi, took the city of Deogarh, but 
the citadel still held out. Subsequently 
Allsh raised the siege on recciving a ran- 
‘som, the amount of which may well 
appear incredible, 15,000 lbs. of pure 
d, 176 lbs. of pearls, 60 lbs, of 
lamonds, and 25,000 lbs. of silver 
being enumerated among the items. So 
much, at least, appears eccrtain, that 
Allahn’d-din levied an enormous sum 
upon Deogarh, and that consequently it 
must, at that time, have been a very 
at city and a rich emporium. In 
$38, 4.D., Muhammad Shah Tughlak 
removed the inhabitants of Delhi to 
Deogarh, the name of which he changed 
to Daulatabad. It was this Emperor 
who dug the ditch round the rock, and 
made the fortifications so strong. The 
eople, who had been brought from 
5 1, soon fled back to their homes, 
and though the tyrant made a seeond 
attempt to establish his capital in the 
Dakhan, he was finally baffed. Still, 
we may suppose that Daulatabad re- 
celved some accession to the number of 
ite inhabitants by these forced migra- 
tions, enough fo repair in some degree 
the ravages of the Muhammadans under 
Alléhwd-din. For the subsequent his- 
tory of the place, see Preliminary Infor- 
mation, Haidarabad. As the Kiladar, 
or Governor of the Fort, lives some way 
off, 16 will be better to scnd on before to 
him the order for admission, or Ahkam, 
Which must be obtained from the officer 
commanding at Aurangabad. 


Be (6) Pipaighdt, which is the Ghat ; 


above Daulatabad, was paved by one of 
Aurangzib’s courtiers, whose name, and 
the date when he performed this good 
work, are recorded on two small pillars, 
about half way up the hill, which is ver 

- steep. No one has thought it worth 


while to furnish a translation of what } 


is inscribed on these pillars, and Seely 
_ remarks that he did not dismount to 
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inspect them; such is the apathy of 
Indian travellers. “The stones used in 
paving the Ghat are many of them very 
claborately carved, and Were probably 
taken from some ruined building, which, 
to judge from these relics, must have 
been of great beauty. On the ascent, 
as far as the pillars, there are exquisite 
views of the fortress of Dautatabaéd, 
which from enec, indecd, appears 
truly impregnable. After passing the 
pillars, the road winds round the hill, 
and the view of the fort is shut out, 
At the tep, there is an extensive table 
land fo the right, the steep face of 
which is similar to that of the range 
of hulls overlooking E’lira, with which 
it is connected by a ridge turning to 
the N. at right angles. On this table 
land are many Mubhammadan tombs, 
some large and of superior workman- 
ship, extending all the way from the . 
Toad over Daulatabad to Raugah, about 
6 miles. 

(c) Ratzah, “Garden” or “ Paradise,” 
is famous as the burial place of Aurang- 
vio. It is also remarkable for the 
tombs of several saints revered by the 
Muhammadans, Ameng these worthies 
ties Burhfnu’d-din, a holy man, who 
is said to have founded the city of Bur- 
hinpur. The doors of the outer wall 
of his mausoleum are plated with 
silver, and the tomb is covered with a 


| pall of greon velvet, the color being 


emblematic of his descent from the Pro- 
phet. Outside is a nacdhat khdnah, and 
there are many hely men attached to 
the service of the place. The Tomé of 
the Emperor is comparatively mean and 
insignificant, being a plain sarcophagus 
covered with green cloth, in a wooden 
scrccu, nat even painted. Anrangzib 
is said by some to have reached the 
aze of 94 years, when he expired at 
Ahmadnagar. His body, as had been 
directed by himself, was removed to 
Rauzah, and Fitzelarence- ascribes the 
simplicity of his tomb to his parsimony, 
‘‘the ruling passion strong in death:” 
but, in fact, Auranezib was a sincere - 
behever in Islam, and a strict follower 
of its precepts, and, according to these 
recepts, there should be no ostentation 
in death, The tomb of a true disciple 
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of the faith should be a plain turbat, 
rising about two ft. from the ground, 
end open to receive upon it the. dews 
of heaven. Rauzah is surrounded 
by @ stone wall, with a handsome gate 
of the same material. There is a fine 
view from it over Aurangabad and Dau- 
latabad. 

4) ftlura (Ellora) is a pretty rural 
village embosomed in trees, about'a mile 
from the foot of the hill on which 
Rauzah stands, and consequently from 
the cayes, for these are formed ‘in the 
face of the hill just mentioned. The 
best description of the caves is that 
piven by Colonel Sykes, in the 8rd vol, 
of the Bombay Asiatic Soeiety’s Trans- 
actions, and is for the most part fol- 
lowed here. The hill in which the caves 
are is of moderate height, and of a cres- 
cent shape, the coneayity facing the W., 
and the horns rising considerably above 
the intermediate ridge. The slope of the 
hillisin general casy; but is occasionally 
interrupted by a disposition to stratifica- 
tion in the rock, which in such places 
presents a perpendicular face of from 
20 to 100 ft. About 200 yards up the 
‘Tall, which forms the N. horn, are the 
Pérasndth sculptures, and the extreme 
cave to fhe 8. is the Dher Wera. 
Commeneing, then, with the N., the 
description proceeds 8., till it ends with 
the Dher Wara. 

FParasndth, or more properly, Per- 
swandth, “ Lord of Purity,” is the name 
of the Jain Deity, and it is here given 
to an image, about 10 ft. high, of a 
man in a sittlug posture, with the hands 
in the lap laid one within the other, 
the fingers extended, and the palms 
inwards. The hair. is curly, and the 
head is ecanopied by a seven-headod 
serpent, whose folds, doubled behind 
the image, serve it as a-prop. From 
the centre of the scat of the image half 
projects a wheel, above which an astro- 
nomical table is carved. Elephants’ 
and tigers’ heads support the seat on 
elther side. There are also 6 sitting 
figures, and 1 standing figure of attend. 
ants, decorated with ear-rings, neck- 
laves, bracelets, and anklets. A banker 
at Aufangabad, named Naimidas, built 
& handsome stone porch over this 
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re about 140 years ago, and caused 
one inscription to be sat in front of 
the seat. This image is an object of 
worship to the Gujar Baniyas, and 
there is an annual pilgrimage to it on 
the 14th of the light half of the month 
Bhadra. A similar figure, in the desert 
of Parker in Kachh, is described by 
Captain McMurdo. Trans, Lit, Society 
of Bombay, vol. 1, p. 190. 

The next caves are the three called . 
indra Sabha, “Court of Indra,” form- - 
ing in all a square of 60 ft., the W. free 
being open, the other three supported 
by pillars elaborately carved. ‘These 
caves are two stories high, but the 
lower story is destroyed by damp, and 
partially filled up by the earth that has 

een washed in. The first of these ig - 
Gl ft. by 48 ft. The ceiling is flat, 
and supported by 16 pillars and 12 
pilasters. Its height varies from 18 f¢ 
Sin. to 14 ft.Gin. There is & recess 
from this room in which is igure of 
Budh, in the usual siiting attitude, with 
a triple canopy. This image is called - 
Jagannath Budh. In the centre of this 
recess are three circles, cut in the floor 
at equal distances. Indra Sabha has 
its name from two figures, one of Indra. 
scated on an elephant, and in that atti. 
tude 7 ft. high and 4 ff. 3 in, across 
the shoulders, and one of Indra’s wife, 
A tree, probably the Kalpa Vriksh, 
supposed to grant all wishes, grows out - 
of the head of the deity. In ani, the 
wife of Indra, is seated on a lion, and 
has also a tree growing from her head. 
She holds a child in her arms, The 
room 1s exquisitely carved, even the 
floor being covered with ornaments, ’ 
All round in compartments are figures, 
seated or standing, which, according te. 
some, represent Budh. It is possible, 
however, that these are images of the 
supreme Deity, or Bhagwan: otherwise ’ 
the introduction of Buddhist or Brah- 
manical figures into the same temple is 
inexplicable, The second cave, of the 
three which compose Indra Sabha, is 
entered by a narrow passage from the 
first, which it resembles as regards ita 
sculpture. There is here a figure simi- 
lar to that above-mentioned, of Parage 
nath, but it is here called Parshurém. 
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In two compartments, Bhavani, the 
‘wife of Vishnu, of whom Parshurim 
‘was an Avatara, is represented, in one 
alding a mirror and flowers, in the 
other with a tiger by her side. Either, 
then, the firure of Parasnath, at the N. 
extremity of the excavation is modern, 
or it should be called Parshuram, but 
probably to flatter the Jains from Guja- 
rit, the brahmans have conceded to it 
the name of a Jain deity. If this con- 
Jecture be correct, the wheel is perhaps 
the chakra, or discus, with which Par- 
shuram cut off the 1000 amns of Sahas- 
rarjun, The third cave is entered from 
the second, and is 68} ft. by 663 ft., 
end 15 ft. high. It is supported by 
16 pillars and 20 pilasters, There is 
a cross-legged sitting figure, which 
Colonel Sykes thinks to be Buch, but 
the brahmans call it Ranchor, a name 
of Krishna. The doorway to the 
sanctuary is highly decorated with 
small figures of men and women, in 
attendance on similar sitting figures. 
These are said by the brahmans to be 
the inhabitants of Dwarka, the city 
where Krishna reigned, which is ano- 
ther and stronger argument for sup- 
posing these seated figures, which 
olonel Sykes calls Budh, to be the 
Supreme Deity, of whom Krishna was 
the seventh, and mest special, incar- 
nation. In the extremitics of the front 
verandah to this cave, are the figures of 
Indra and Indrani above described. 
The front of the Parshurém cave is 
divided into two compartments, in one 
of which is the representation of a 
battle. Colonel Sykes very properly 
remarks, “‘that this is a very unusual 
piece of sculpture for a Budh eave,” 
It may rather be taken 48 a convincing 
‘proof that these are not Budh caves 
at all. 
About 60 paces from Indra Sabha, 
is a cave now choked up with earth, 
which rises three-quarters of the way 
up the pillars. Some distance further 
is) a temple, in the midst of a large 
area cut out from the rock, but the rains 
have washed the earth into it up to 
the capitals of the pillars, a process 
' which it must have taken ages to com- 
- plete thus far. 
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The Dhumar or Nuptial 
Palace,” according to Colonel Sykes, 
or Dumal Lend, for Dé Mahall, “ two- 
Mansion cave,” according to a vary 
recent traveller, is the next in order, 
distant about 200 yards from the last, 
and so called from a group which is 
said to represent the marriage of Shiva 
and Parvati. This is the most exten- 
sive excavation under one roof to be 
found at E’lira, being 185 ft. by 150 ft., 
and 19 ft, nigh. There are 28 pillars 
and 20 pilasters. On the left of the 
W. entrance is a gigantic eight-armed 
figure of Shiva, as Virabhadra. With 
one arm he raises on # sword the head 
of Gajasur, “the elephant- demon ;” 
with another he transfixes Ratn&sur, 
“rem damon,” with a spear; another 
arm holds the cobra; another a cup; 
another Raja Daksha; and two arms 
appear to support the building. The 
central colonnade ieads to the sanctuary, 
& square room containing the Lin 
It has four doors each of which is 
guarded by two colossal Dwarpals, 
14 ft. 8 m. high. In the S.E. corner 
of the Propyleum, is a group of Shiva 
and Parvati as principals, with Vishnu 
on Garuda, and Br&ihma on his goose, 
as subordinates, and the skeleton Forare 
of an ascetic which is usually found 
near Shiva. In the N.E. corner is a 
firure, said by Colonel Sykes to repre- 
sent Jum Dbhurma, or to write the 
words more properly, Yama the Rhada- 
manthus of the Hindis, otherwise called 
Dharma. He sits on a strange thing, 
resembling a rake with the teeth pulled 
out, supported by two nude female 
figures. He has the Brahmanical cord, 
necklace, earrmgs, bracelets, and a 
tiara. In his left hand he holds what 
is perhaps a club. His right hand is 
held up, with the thumb and two 
fingers extended, the other two fingers 
bent down. Close to the Dhumar 
Lena, on the &., the rock has a 
pendieular scarp of about 100 feet, over 
which falls a stream, and forms a heau- 
tiful cascade. Ascending the hill here, 
and following the bank of the stream 
for about half a mile, the tzaveller 
comes to the cave of Devi on the right 
bank. The excavation is small, and 
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has no: beanty to. boast of; the onl 
are being the mis-shapen, unfinishe 

image of tas goddesa Devi. There is, 
‘however, a yearly J&tra, or pilgrima 
to the spot, and the fame of the miracles 
of this Deity is great. Consequently, 
steps have been cut down from the cave 
to the water, and pools have been dug 
in the bed of the stream, and among 
these the water dashes and whirls in a 
most picturesque Manner. 

Returning down the stream, several 
smell caves are passed on beth banks, 
each a cube of about 7 ft. In the centre 
is the Lingam : the right and left walls 
are devoid of sculpture, but the wall 
fronting the entrance has the bust of the 
celebrated Triad represented at Ele- 
phanta. The Elephanta bust being mu- 
talated, it becomes possible to restore it 
from these designs, which are quite in- 
tact. The centre figure has a placid 
face; with one arm it holds the mad or 
rosary, with the other a cocoa nut. On 
both arms above the elbow thero is a 
twisted ornament, intended probably to 
represent a snake. In the cap is the 
creaceut moon attached by a braid. On 
the left side of the cap is a skull. The 
Jfinw& or Br&hmanical cord, unlike 
that of the present day, is as thick as a 
rope. The night hand face of the triad 
has an. impression of fury; the eyes 
starting, the mouth open, and the brow 
and cheeks corrugated. The right hand 
holds a dish, which may refer to Shiva’s 
drinking the poison which was produced 
when the Gods aud Asurs churned the 
ocean, Or if may be the vessel in which 
Shiva caught the blood of Ratnasur, 
every drop of which on touching the 
earth produced anew demon. In this 
dish Colonel Sykes supposes rosin was 
placed and kindled to represent the God 

athing fire, a characteristic of Shiva. 
The left hand holds the Wédg or cobra. 
The left face is smaller and more femi- 
nine. The head-dress consists of the 
Ndg, the head of the snake forming the 
top-knot. Both arms have bangles joined 
by a longitudinal bar, and like those 
worn by the women of Gujarat, which 
thus establishes the female sex of the 


figure. The night hand holds a mirror, 
é leff a pencil or brush for applying 


‘pellation it has received. 


coliyrium to: the eyelids, The bust ig: 
indubitably in torepresent Shiva,, : 
—in the centre face, in his ordinary che-:. 
racter; and, in the other two faces, in.. 
his quality of Arddha-nérisha, half male, 

half female. 

Returning to the Dhwnar Lend and - 
crossing the stream, two caves called the’ 
Jampdsd are reached. The word Jan- 
wdsd stenifies the pavilion assigned by. 
the father of the bride to the bridegroom, . 
when he comes to marry hia betrothed.’ 
There is nothing remarkable.in these. 
caves. The first has Vishnu in the Boar-.. 
incarnation, and three figures of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiva; the second has a. 
few sculptures of Sevakaa or attendants, . 
Over the miost N. of the two a stream. 
falls, and forms a beautiful caseade. __ 

A little to the 8. is the cave called the . 
Kumhdr Wdra, “the potter’s piaee,”’. 
This cave is sacred to Shiva, and Col. 
Sykes finds nothing to explain the ape-- 
It may be. 
either that earthenware vessels, so much. 
used by the Hind4s in their culinary and:. 
devotional operations, were really made.. 
here for the use of the priests and their, 
followers. Or there may be a reference. 
to Shalivahan, who ts said to have beet, 
a potter, and to have made figures of 
men, horses, and elephants, into whick he- 
infused life, so that he thus raised a. 
large army, and became master of Hin- 
dustan. 

The atti kd Ghand, “Oilman’s Mill,’’. 
comes next. A hole sunk In the floor,. 
resembling the mill used by oilmen, has,,. 
doubtless, caused the cave to be so de- 
signated; but this hole is exactly similar. 
to one in Rivan ki Khai, which is there 
said to mark the place of sacrifice. The 
Taili k& Ghana is sacred to Shiva. | 

Ascending the hill there are three smal} 
caves called Nit Kanth, “ Blue throat,’?* 
a name given to Shiva from his drinking § 
the poiaon produced by the churning of: 
the ocean, and which stained his neck: 
blue. These caves have no sculptures... 





but each has a Lingam, and in one of. 
them the Lingam has a blue stain: 
whence rea y the name given ia 
caves, is Lingam is a nicely polished: 
stone of a nature different from that. of 
the rock where’ the cave is formed. ‘The: 
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Spherit, and then show the traveller his 
faee reflected, for which he is expected 


‘fopey. | . 
.. & little to the 8. is Remeshwwar, 
“The Lord of Rama,” 4, ¢. the Lingam, 
-eonsiderably below the level of Nil 
Kanth, The name is borrowed from 
a up supposed to represent y the 
mariage of Rama and Sits. ‘This cave 
40-90 ft. by 26 ft. 6 in,, and is highly 
‘elaborated: a recess, In which ia the 
Lingam, is not included in the measure- 
ment. In the first compartment on the 
eft of the entrance is Kartik Swdmi, 
the god of war, with a goose at his 
fest. On his right is Raja Daksha, 
“the father of Parvati, with a ram's 
‘head, his own having been cnt off by 
“Mah&der, on which Virabhadra sup- 
plied him with that of a ram. The N, 
wall is entirely covered with figures, the 
centre group being supposed to represent 
the nuptials of Rama and Sita; Sir C, 
Malet calls it the marriage of Raja 
Janaka, Sité’s father. Colonel Sykes 
‘ja inclined to think it 1e the marriage 
‘of Shiva and Parvati, as the chief male 
igare has threes eyes, a characteristic 
of Shiva, and as, in adjdéifing compart- 
ments, various conflicts of that Ge are 
portrayed, and his gana, or retinue, fi 
a narrow slip which extends the whole 
length of the wall, at the feet of the 
incipal figures. Seven figures at the 
Bon of the N. wall are remarkable 
as heving their heads shaven up the 
iiddle, leaving a sort of crescent above 
-the ears. This is a tonsute quite dia- 
“gimilar to that of the Hindis. In the 
‘first compartment on the right of the 
oLingam, is Bhavani, as she appeared 
when she slew Maheshdsur, “ the buffalo 
“demon,” in honor of which cvent the 
:"Dasahré was instituted. In the second 
compartment, on the right of the Lin- 
gam, Ravana, with ten heads and nume- 
rons arms, is lifting Kailas with Shiva 
-and-Parvati upon it, and endeavouring 
to remove it. An ses’s head peeping 
“gut from among his other ten is, per- 
“baps, intended to convey a sneer at 
“he futility of his efforts. In the first 
“oom ent on the left of the Lingam, 
Bhiva and Parvati are playing at chau- 


‘send of ayman to throw water”, sar, the Hind4. dice.. ‘The’ s 


Paérvati’s hand, with extended 





; Shits 
and fingers, indicates tnsuceess. oF 
denial. Shiva’s face is calm, and -he 
is about to throw with his inner right 
hand. The gana below are playin 
pranks—one bites the tail of the bull 
Nandi, another seizes his leg, another 
holds a fellow attendant on his back by 
the heels. Two other compartments 
on the left show Bhairava preparing to 
kill the demon Siwasur Son4sur, which 
he did at the villace eof Sonaéri, near 
Karwalla, in the Dakhan. The 8S. walk 
exhibita seven females seated on a 
bench, each with a child in her arms. 
At one end is Ganesh, at the other Bhai- 
raya. These figures are called the Nan- 
Rétri, “nine nights; the seven fe- 
inales, representing the seven prineipal - 
oddesses, are multiplications of Devi. 
nderneath each goddess is the Wahan, 
or vehicle of her husband, The group 
are supposed to be engaged in a hém, 
or sacrifice. These nine deities are 
worshipped on the nine nights preceding 
the Dasahra. In a compartment on 
the nght of the entrance, at an angle 
with the 8. wall, are three skeleton 
figures, and another on a level with 
them, A fifth stands in the air. 
These ate supposed to represent the miser 
and his family with a thief stealing his 
money. The supposed thief is flying in 
the air with a purse or bag for betel 
in his hand. The principal skeleton is 
armed with a crooked knife, while the 
others cling round his knees. As this 
group is only found near the Nau Ratri 
im this eave, in Kail4s and in Ravan ki 
Khai, it perhaps represents the purchase 
of a mortal for the sacrifice, im which 
case the figure in the air is a minor 
deity sent with the money, or the 
firures may be R&akshasas, or devils, who — 
gorge themselves with the blood of . 
victims. The pillars which support 
Rameshwar cave are smgularly el . 
Ascending thé hill from Rameshwar 
three small caves are reached imme 
diately above Kailas. They are seldom 
shewn to visitors. Each has a Lingamn, 
and over the door of the first, Lakshmf __ 
is sculptured with elephants pouring 
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‘water over her. The second and thisé _. 
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have each a bust of the triad, behind 
the Lingam, 

The next cave is Kailds, or “ Mahi- 
deva’s heaven,” a work which competent 
judges have pronounced to be second 
only to the pyramids in grandeur. To 
give a sufficient idea of the magnificence 
of this edifice, which surpasses all others 
at K’lira, it will be requisite in the Grst 
place, to mention the measurements of 
the work in the gross. The excavation 
has been carried back into the rock to 
the depth of 401 feet, measuring from 
the foot of the hill to the back of the E. 
colonnade, but from the wall across the 
area, In which is the doorway, it is onl 
323 feet. The extreme breadth is 185 
feet, corresponding to the lensth of the 
I. colonnade, which runs due N. and §. 
Within this area stands a conical pagoda 
100 feet. high, with a noble portico, 
above which is a music gallery, five large 
chapels surrounding the ad fum, and a 
spacious court bordered by three magni- 

cent colonnades, On either side of the 
base of the portico are three clephants 
facing outwards. Gigantie columns sup- 
port the naubatkhdnah, or music gallery, 
and immediately opposite to the entrance 
is a firure of Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, 
in a sitting attitude, with two clephants 
by her side, and two standing on their 
hind Ices and pouring water from 
vessela grasped in their trunks, over the 
Deity. In the outer wall of the portico 
are niches, with gigantic figures of door- 
‘keepers. | 

On reaching the figure of Lakshmft, 
tho passaze opens to the right and 
left into the area. Facing these opcn- 
ings are two stone efephants of the 
size of life, more or less mutated, 
About 30 fect beyond them are two 
obelisks most beautifully carved, 41 feet 
high and 11 fect square. Between those 
obelisks is the chapel of Nandi, with the 
figure of the bull, which is not lar e, 
and rather disfigured. About 30 feet 
further is the great pa oda, which is 
corercd with sculptured firards from the 
summit to the base, both within and 
without. The hall of this pagoda is 
O6 ft. dim. by 55 ft. 8in., and varies in 
height from 16 ft. 64 in. to 17 ft. 10 in. 
It.18 supported by I¢ pillars and 22 
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pilasters, ' The pillars run in rieht lines, 
ut are discontinued in the middle of the 
hall, leaving an open space. ‘There are 
five entrances to the hall, three from the 
W.,N., and §., 12 ft, high by 6 ft. broad, 
respectively, with sculptured Dwarpals, 
and two from the E, 

On the side nearest the portico are 
two flights of stairs, one at each corner, 
for ascending to the top. In the centro 
of the eciling, according to Col. Sykes, 
Lakshmi Narayana is sculptured, but 
as Lakshmi is the name of the od- 
ess, the wife of N arayana or Vis nu, 
there seems to be some inaccuracy in the 
account here. The adytum, in which is 
the Lingam, opens out’ of the great hall. 
of the pagoda. ‘he pillars in the erent 
hall are in four rows, and not above four 
of them are of the same workmanship, 
The shafts are elaborately carved, but 
the capitals are quite Plain, and the 
roof between them is carved go as to re 
present great beams, crossing and rest- 
ing on the capitals of the pulars. The 
pulars themselves are of a vast and dis - 
proportionate circumference, and this, 
and the dimness of the light, which 
renders vision very indistinct at first, 
combined with the lowness of the ceiling, © 
give the idea of an immense and crush. 
ing weight being superiocumbent, so 
that there is a disposition on entering to 
crouch down. Gn each side of the centre 
of the great hall are porticoes, their roof 
supported by pillars resting on elephants, _ 
In the N, face of the basement of the. 
portico, the exploits of the Paudus are 
sculptured. Bhimah and Arjuna appear 
fighting in chariots. On the S. face of 
the basement the wars of Rama are re- 
presented, and Hanuman is seen sitting 
on his tail, which bears him up higher 
than R&vana on his throne in Lanka. 
At the hack of the adytum is a balcon 
or open gallery, and beyond, the five 
chapels all sculptured “in the same 
manner. ‘The outside walls are caryed 
in panels with grotesque and obscene 
figures, and all these edifices are sup- 
ported on elephants and tigers placed - 
alternately. Between the scarp of the 
rock and the temple is an open space, 
varymg from 22 ft. to 36 ft. vn the M, - 
E., and §, scarps are colonnades, consist-. 
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ing of a single row of pillars in front, 
with corresponding pilasters at the back, 
and, between the pilasters, firures of 
Shiva or Vishnu. 

The 4. Colonnade has 15 pillars and 
15 pilasters. The sculptures begin be- 
tween the third and fourth pilaster. At 
the third pillar a partition wall with a 
doorway crosses the colonnade. Mea- 
suring through the doorway the length 
is 175 ft.; the breadth, including thick- 
ness of pillars in front, 11 ft. Zin.; the 
height from 14 ft. 8in. to Loft. The 
first design on the left is Ravana cutting 
off with a sword his tenth head in honour 
of the Lingam, while nine heads which 
he has already severed are seen garnish- 
ing that emblem. Shiva, gratified by 
this devotion, premises Réivana a boon, 
and he asks for universal dominion, im- 
mortality, the Lingam and Parvati. In 
another place he is seen carrying off his 

ifts, while Vishnu, in the form of a 
brshman, meets him, and recovers by a 
stratarem the too precious rewards. The 
next compartment represents Pirvati 
abandoned by Ravana endeavourmeg to 
recover her fost purity. by worshipping 
the Lingam. The next shews Shiva and 
Parvati in Kailas. The god turns his 
back on his wife in consequence of her 
pollution by Ravana. Kartikeya, son of 
Shiva, follows, and then Parvati listen- 
ing to a male figure reading sacred books 
as part of her purification. After this 
comes the Rishi Muchkund, who 1s per- 
haps the figure reading in the preceding 
design. Inthe next, Parvati has her arm 
entwincd in Shiva’s, who appears to be 
exhorting ber. In the next, Shiva and 
Parvati appear reconciled, the god throw- 
ing his arm over his wife’s shoulder. In 
- the next Shiva and Parvati are seated, 
and he appears to be interrogating her 
with uphfted forefinger. She isshaking 
her hand, with the fingers open, in token 
of denial, as is the wont of Lindi women 
at the present day. In the next, Shiva 
stands erect with the cobra in his loft 
hand. In the twelfth compartment a 
brihman is worshipping the Lingam and 
is surprised by a figure who, having 
slipped a chain round his neck, is at- 
tempting to strangle him ; but Mahadeva, 
issuing from the Lingam, rests one foot 
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upon it, and with the other kicks the ~ 
assassin, at the same time transfixing 
him with his trident. 

The £. Colonnade has 18 pillars, 20 
pilasters, and 19 compartments, It is 
185 ft. long, 13 ft. 1 in. broad, and 14 ft. 
10 in. to 15 ft. high. In the first com- 
partment Shiva and Parvati are stand- 
ing. He lays his hand upon one of hers, 
and is supposed to be promising that no 
penance of his yotartes shall make him 
part with her again. Brahma seated is 
witness of the pledge. In the next Shiva 
appears as Virabhadra. With one arm 
he holds Ratnasur on a spear, while an- 
other grasps a dish to receive the blood- 
of the demon, for crery drop, if it 
rewched the earth, produced fresh daemons 
like himself. In the next, Sad&shiva 
with six arms stands in a ear drawn by 
four horses. He issaid to have changed 
the four Vedas into stceds, seized the 
chariot of the sun, and with Brahmé as 
his chartotecr, rushed to the attack of the 
demon Tripurasur. Shiva and Parvati 
appear next, scated. Next comes a four- 
armed figure, called by some Kartikeya, 
but thought by Colonel Sykes to be 
Vishnu. This ts followed _by Vishnu in 
the Narasingh Avatar, - With the 7th 
compartment begins the series called the 
Randikhanah or ‘ prison,” the gods 
being shewn as the captives of Ravan; 
in this Brahma is chaiued. In the 8th 
compartment Shiva is in like phight; m 
the Sth, Vishnu; in the 10th, Shiva 
stands helding the cobra, unchained ; 
in the 11th, Brahm4 is seen with three 
faces; in the 12th, a figure called 
Mah&dev. From the 13th to the 19th 
compartment the eight Bhairavas, or 
munitestations of Shiva in his terrific 
character, are delincated. Ist, Bhairava ; 
2nd, Bhipal Bhairava; 3rd, Baltuk 
Bhairava, with a trident in the left 
hand, 4th, Siddhiyogni Bhairava, with 
the same; Sth, Nauyogni Bhairava, with 
the trident in the right hand, the left 
resting on the head of a female; 6th, 
Kapal Bhairava; 7th, wanting; 8th, 
Kal Bhairara. 

The S. Colonnade has ten perfect 
illars, and three others broken by a 
all of the rock, and twelve compart- 
ments. It is 115ft. long. In the lst 


compartment is Shiva as Arddh-N4ri, 
or * Half-Female;” in the 2nd he 
appears in his usual form. Next comes 
a four-faced, four-armed figure, called 
Brahma by the brahman guide of Colonel 
Sykes, but thought by him to be Vishnu. 
¥ishnu in the Narasingh Avatar comes 
next. In the 6th compartment, She- 
shaya Bhagavan, that is Narayana, 1s re- 
presented on the eternal serpent Ananta, 
whose seven heads canopy the god. Fram 
Narayana’s navel springs the lotus on 
which Brahma is seated. In the 6th 
compartment Krishna is shown attend- 
ing the herds in Braj; the cattle are 
well represented. In the 7th, Vishnu 
appears in the Bdmen or Dwarf Avatar. 
Bah offers him an urn of pearls, which 
he refuses, and demands three strides of 
land, which Bali promises on his life. 
Vishnu 3s then shown In ins proper 
form, making 4 monstrous stride. he. 
cording to the legend, he fixed one foot 
on carth and one on heaven, and with 2 
third thrust Bali down to Pata, or 
Hell. Inthe 8th compartment, Vishnu 
is seen mounted on Garuda; in the 9th, 
in the Varfha, or Boar Avuatir, holding 
up the carth on his tusks; in tle 10th, 
as Krishna, he holds the preat serpent 
Kali by the tail, and tramples on its 
body; in the Lith, he is Valajf, who 
slow Indrajit, the son of Ravan. ‘Phe 
last compartment exlibits Anna Pdrma, 
an Avatar of Parvati. The rear right 
hand holds the Jit Mala: the front 
night hand, alotus inverted; the rear left 
hand holds something like a horn; the 
front left hand ia open with the finger 
downwards. Anna Pdrni is the Ceres 
of Eastern mythology, and not impro- 
bably the Anna Perenna of the old 
tomans. These compartments are from 
§ ft. to 9 ft. high, and from 4 ft. to 4 ft. 
broad, Further down the 8. scarp to- 
wards the gateway, in a igig narrow 
eave, ure the Nau Ttatri, already de- 
seribed. Close by 1a an arched excaya- 
tion, with a ribbed roof and_ pillars, 
which, from the presence of the Lingam, 
is evidently a Brahmanteal work, and 
shows that arched excavations are not 
exclusively Buddhist, as some have 
thought. 

In the searp above the N. Colonnade 
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of Kailas is Zunkd,.a cave sacred to 

Shiva. It is 106 ft. long and 72 ft. 

broad. The cetling is flat, and sup- 
ported by 32 richly carved piilars and & 
pilasters. In a large central compart- 
ment, Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva stand 
side by side; in others, Vishnu and 
Shiva are represented in yarious Ava- 
tars. In the scarp above the 8. Colon- 

nade of Kailas is the eave called the 
Pir Lanka, the communication with 
which from Kailas was by a bridge of 
rock, which has fallen down. 

Before the entrance to Kailas is a 
Mubammadan building, a square room 
with a cupola, A few paces 8, of it is a 
large terrace, raised 4 ft. or 6 ft. with a 
Pipal trec growing out of if. The 
brahmans say that Aurangzih was 
punished by the pods with the loss of 
his wife, for desecrating these caves and 
blackening them with fire, and to appease 
the divine wrath he built the room. 
They add that his son died next, and 
that he then built the terrace; and that 
his favourite horse then dying, he built 
up the doorway into the temple, which 
was once vast, but has been built up 
into a commen-sized modern door. 

Ascending the hill a few steps 8. of 
Kailis, the cave of the Das Avatar, 
‘Ten Inecarnations,” is reached. This’ 
cave has two storice, but in the lower 
there are no sculptures, Those in the 
upper cave, which is 102 ft. long by 
98 ff. broad, and from 1] ft. 4 in. to 
12 ft. high, are in such high relief as to 
be almost statues, The figures are all 
in recesses round three sides of the cave, 
the fourth being open to the light. The 
fullowing is a hist of the personages re 
presented, each, or cach pair, occupying 
a separate recess :—Virabhadra; Shiva; 
Shiva and Parvati; Shiva and Parvati, 
his hand placed over her shoulder; Ravan 
crushed in lifting Kailas; Shiva issuing 
from the Lingam,; Shiva and Parvati, 
with five human heads et their feet; a 
mioantic Ganesh; Sita holding the sitd 
phat, clephants pouring water over her; 
Kartikeya; Vishnu in the Narasmeh 
Avatar; Shiva in his chariot, having’ 
shot the arrow which slew Tripurfsur ; 
Vishnu; Vishnu on Garuda; Sheshaya 
N&érayan, with the lotus growing from 


_ all 7; 
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his navel, and Brahmé& seated on if; the | the second pillar in the second row of the’ -- 
VarSha Avatar; the Baman Avetér; | centre cave is a modern mscription in 
the Narasingh Avatar. There are 48 | characters resembling the Nagarf, but 
pillars, each 3 ft, 2 in. square, and 22 | which no one can decipher. 
- pilasters in the upper cave of Das; South of Zin Zék is the cave called 
. Avatar. Dukhiya Ghar, “ House of Pain,” from 
Kdven hi khei, “Tavan’s ditch,” | a figure said by the brahmans to be 
comes next, and is small but highly | Vishwakarma, the architect of the gods, 
finished, The firat figure on the left of | who having finished Tin L6k, com- 
the entrance is Bhageshwari Bhavani; | menced this cave, intending it to sur- 
second, Lakshmi bathed by elephants; | pass all his former efforts, but cutting 
third, the Varaha Avatar; then Shiva, | his finger, he was compelled to stop 
Gangé, and Gauri; Shiva and Parvati | short. Colonel Sykes thinks the igure 
with gana, and along the N. wall the } to be Buddh, in one of the fowr medita- 
Neu R&étri. On the right of the cn- 
trance is Devi slaying the Maheshasur ; 
second, Shiva, Parvati, and Ganesh; 
third, Shiva girded with the Neg; fourth, ! 
Ravan shaking Kailas; fifth, Virabhadra. | 
The next cave, Tin Thal or Tin Lal, 


tive attitudes. 

The next cave is Vishwakarma, and 
is called by Ecropeans “ The Carpenter's 
Cave.” It is the only grand arched 
temple at E’lira. It is 80 ft, by 42 ft. 
6in., and 33 ft. high. The extreme 
(“Three storics,” or “ Three worlds’’), | depth of the excavation is 156 ft. There 
is said by Col. Sykes to be a Buddhist | are 28 octangular pillars in two rows, 
eave. The lower story, or Patal, is! and two pillars supporting a gallery 
115 ft. long by 41 ft. 6 in. deep, and | over the doorway. The front of this 
but 11 ft. Bin. high. There is here a | cave is magnificently carved, principally 
large figure of Ananta, and two sitting | with figures of men and women in. pairs. 
figures of Angari and Adin&th, which | The last caves are the Dher Wera, 

ost touch the ceiling, Here, too, arc | or * Guteast’a Quarter.’ A stream, 
cisterns containing an abundant supply | the water of which falls over the front 
_ of very fine water. The ascent to the | of one of these, divides them from the 
second story is by 24 fine staivs. Half: Vishwakarma, On the walls are fre- 
way is a recess 25 ft. by 20 ft. 6in., with | quent groups of the Nau Graha, or 
a pigantte figure of Kuvera. Thesecond | “Nine Planets,’ represented by ninc 
story consists of a large room 114 ft. by | figures seated m a square, All these 
827i. 6in., and 12tt.4 im. high. At) caves were onee chunamed and painted. 
each end of this room are four smal] | According to the brihmans, this was 
apartments and a recess 16 ft. deep, with | done long after the original construction 
# colossal figure of Lakshman, half bro- | of the caves (for which they go back 
ther of Rama. Other 24 stairs lead to | to a period beyond computation), by 
the upper story, which, with regard to | Raj& Elu, who is said to have lived 4750 
the variety of rich sculpture, its massive | years ago. The roek in which the caves 
pillars, the polish of the stone and its | are, varies in its nature considerably. 
atate of preservation, is perfect. It is | Black and grey basalt is most abundant. 
112 ft. 6 in, by 72 ft., and from £3 ft. | Narrow veins of quartz frequently in- 
7m. to lift. Jin. high. It has 50 | tersect the seulptures; and the hill is 
pillars and 14 pilasters. In the grand | strewed wigh fragments of quartz and 
- recess is a gigantic figure seated, its lees | other silicious stones. 
doubled up so as to show the soles. This . rf 
is called by the brihmans, Ram Chandra. PROM FALNA TO AGAYANT 
All round are females scated on the lotus. (aruNTA), 55 M, 
The Dwarpals are represented with their | Muinirary AuTuority-—-Oflicer com- 
arms folded and without weapons. The | manding Haidarabad Subsidiary Force 
only figure on horseback, amongst thou- | —Sthandardbdd, 
sands of figures sculptured at E’lira, is Crvin AuTHoriry — Resident at 
found on the staircase of Tin L6k, On | Hatdardbdd. 
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PLAOBS, '  - STAGES. | with Colonel Stephenson at Badnapur 
M. F, M. ¥. | on the 21st, agreed that the forces under 
From KAdirabad to J&ina their respective commands should move 
Péta begins . 10 separately, and attack the enemy on the 
Ditto ends ..... ta cecavenvepanes 045 morning of the 24th. Now, however, 
CL) 0 6 being apprehensive that the Marathag 
MK Wace cceceucnereceseuresneuaeuas 07 would decamp if allowed a respite, he 
x Kandula ro. - 10 with great sagacity and decision resolved 
x #. to Pipalefon,........,.. 4 2 to attack them, He had with him 
Mange Dewalraon,............ 1] about 4500 men, consisting of the 19th 
PANGRYI .. eee bane 26 12 2! Light Dragoons, the 4th, 5th, and 7th 
Wari oc ecceesncenecseees 21 Madras eavalry, detachments of Madras - 
27. to Longaen oo... 27 and Bombay artillery, the 74th and 
Pipal@aon oo... eeeec ees 2 6 78th Highlanders, a battalion of the - 
Palaskerah ..........0006 oc0-5e 1 4 2nd, 4th, 8th, and 10th reriments of 
Ko Wise cacccnscaceucctresvencapans Q 2 Madras N.I., and two battalions of the 
Baré Nalni..........c.c.eccceee 3.5 i2th. With these he prepared to en- - 
X Perna roe ceca eeee eas 0 2 counter the Marithas, of whom 10,560 
CHOTA NALNY............ O01 13 4) were regular infantry, trained by De. 
Baranjalla......ccccseesscesenee 24 Boigne, supported by 100 guns, and © 
Kodali ........... be etaseeneneete 33 who had besides 30,000 horse, and irre- 
(a) x Khelna ». (Assye is gular infantry as numerous as their 
close to this river) ......... 01 regulars. On ascending a rising ground 
Babtleaon .......cccseeneseee. 1 4 | to reconnoitre, the English general per- 
x #.t0 BAIRT ...,,,.,...,.. 25 101 | ceived this vast host extending in a 
Kahrah oo... seagtaeeesenes 12 linc along the opposite bank of the 
Daghawart... ee 1 0 Khelna river, near its junction with the 
Rotra. ee eccecsaceeessees 2G Jewah. Their richt consisted entirely 
WATE Lecce etescenenen sees 1 0 of cavalry, and their left, formed of 
x Jewal r. .., cretventeese OF infantry and guns, rested on Assye. 
KOK. oes cee seesseceeseneneeces 0 1 | The English passed the Kheln& at gq 
ANWA 3 4 10 61! ford beyond the encuiy’s left flank, and 
Kodah........ beer sneer eneearees 1 I then formed, the infantry in two lines. 
AM O8CCME ose. sleceeecsccoeceses 1 6 and the cavalry, as a reserve, in a thi 
DesCOMb. ee. cecscareeecceseece 1 5} line, the left wing being towards the 
x Wagar r.to Digeres...,.. 0 5} Khelng, and the right towards the 
K Mia secceteversasaesesersteees 1 14 Jewsh. ‘The enemy changed position 
GOs oe ecceee eee oes 2 04 as the British turned their flank, and 
(4) «x Wahotir vr, to AJA- formed in two Lines, one fronting the 
YANTT, begins... 065 91) British, and the other at right angles 





to the first line, but the left of both 
50 0 | resting on the fortified village of Assye. 
(4} Assye—The three first stations | The ‘Wardthas, as the British were 
arc small hamlets. <At the Kheln4 forming, opened a hear cannonade, 
river, before reaching Bairi, is the | which did terrible execution. The in- 
villave of Assye, the secne of General fantry piqucts aud the 74th suffered in 
Wellesicy’s world-famous Victory. particular, and when the officer com- 
On the 23rd Sept., 18963, Wellesley, maiding the piquets was told to advance, 
on reaching the village of Nalni, where | le replicd that the guns were disabled 
he was about to encamp, learnt from} and the bullocks killed, to which 
his scouts that the armics of Daulat Rao mcssage the English general simply | 
Sindhia and Raghuji Bhonslah, aja | answered: “Tell him to get on without 
of Nagpur, were encamped on the | them,” mS 
Khelna river within 6m. of him, The While the 74th were suffering in this 
English genbral had, at a council held | Manner, a powerful body of Mar&the 


“y04 


forge advanced to charge them, but were 
themselves met by the 19th Dragoons 
and the 4th Madras cavalry, who, pass- 
ing through the broken ranks of the 
74th, overthrew the Maratha horse, and 
rashed upon the infantry and guns be- 
ondthem. At the same time the English 
line advanced with the bayonet and 
completed the victory. Some loss was 
oceasroned oY the enemy’s artillerymen 
feigning to be dead; and, after the 

Bnitish battalions had passed, rising and 
pourmeg in a fire in their rear. Eight 
_of the old battalions of De Boigne, too, 
sShewed much firmness, and re-formed 
after they had been deserted by their 
own cavalry. It waa in charging one 
of these battalions that Coloncl Max- 
_ well, whe commanded the Engtish 
cavalry brigade, was killed. The 
. English loss in killed and wounded 
amounted to 1566 men, more than one- 
third of the whole foree engaged, for 
the horse belonging to the Peshwi and 
the Réjé of Maistir, which accompanied 
General Wellcaley, were formed at a 
distance across the Khelnf, and had 
hittle or no share im the action. The 
~Marathas had 98 guns taken from 
them, and their killed amoutited to 1200, 
while the whole neighborhood was 
filled with ther wounded. Yidu Rao 
Bhaskar, Sindhia’s minister, was among 
the slain, and his prince and the Nav- 
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prey are very numerons, it will be re- 
quisite for the traveller to well 
armed. At the time of Lieutenant Alex- 
ander’s visit in 1824, there was some 
danger from the savage Bhils who in- 
habit this wild region, but at present 
there is no cause of apprehension on 
that score. There is a well built cara- 
vansera in the village or town of 
Ajayantt which stands near the top 
of the Pass of the samo name. 

The road to the top of the Ghat is 
stony, and in the jungle on either side 
cairns may be remarked, the bushes round 
which are covered with rags, showing 
the spots where unfortunate travellers 
have perished by tigers. On reaching 
the summit of the that, a magnificent 
scene displays itself. The vale of Khan- 
desh extends at the foot of the Pass, 
stretching far into the blue distance, 
and enclosed by wooded mountains, 
Lakes and streams intersecting it in 
cvery direction, diversify its surface ; 
and here and there the pointed top of 
the Hindi pageda, or the white eupola 
of a mosque, gleam from among the 
trees. The traveller must here dis- 
mount, and lead his horse down a pre- 
cipitous pathway to the left of the 
Pass, when he will find himself in ao 
clen filled with the sweet-smelling 
HKhas-fihas grass. At the débouche of 
this glen there is 4 mountain stream, 


por R4j& ignomimiously fled soon after | along the banks of which les the path- 


the battle began. 


Qn the English side | 


way to the caves, leading through low 


the cavalry particularly distinguished | underwood, interspersed with trees and 


themsclves, and, as cascs of individual 
heroism, those of Lieutenant Nathan 
— Wilson and Sergeant Strange descrve 
record. Mr, Wilson continued to charge 
at the head of his troop after his arm 
had been shattered by a grape shot, and 
hung"dangling at his side; and Strange 
rode out the day after he had been 
' speared through the lungs. 

Anwah te a considerable village. The 
road is good all the way to Ajayanti, 
though in some parts stony. 

(6) djayanti (Ajunta) is a village with 
about 300 houses and 5 shops. The word 
signifies ‘*unconquerable,” from Skr. a. 
“not,” yay “to conquer.” The caves 
are 6m. to the N., 1m the face of the 
Ghat. As tigera and other beasts of 


water-crasa 15 ft. high. On one occa- 
sion three tigers were killed in this 
spot. The defile through which the 
caves are reached is remarkable for its 
beanty, winding among hills 500 ft. 
high, en which grow the aim, pined, 
mahwd, babid, and other trees, ‘The 
scencry far surpasses that of the hills 
in which the E‘lira caves are situated, 

The caves here are excavated in hort- 
zontal strata of greywacke, with im- 
bedded portions of quartz, approachin 
chileedony. Blood-sfones, mm whic 
the portions of jasper are larger than 
usual, may be picked up in a water- 
worn state, in the bed of the stream. 
Indurated felspar 1s also in abundance. 
On reaching the extremity of the defile, 
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the traveller comes to what is called the { probably early in the Christian era. 
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sdf kund, or ‘“seyen falls,” being a 
cascade of which the lowest fall is about 
100 ft. high, the others together about 
100 ft. more. Immediately below the 
fall, the ravine makes a sudden turn to | 
the right, and it is in the perpendicular 
cliff, forming the outer side of the 
bend, and facing the ravine, that the | 
caves ure siturted. The whole series | 
extends about 500 yards from N. to S.E. } 
The most ancient are those about 130 | 
yards from the N. end, and lowest down | 
in the rock, being not above 30 or 40 
ft. from the bed of the torrent. From | 
this point they gradually rise to the | 
S. extremity, where they are from 100 
tu 150 ft. from the bottom of the glen, 
and are unapproachable, the pathway on 
the face of the rock, by which they were 
formerly accessible, having fallen. To 
the N. also, the altitude at which the 
caves have been dug increases to about 
80 ft. 

Mr. James Fergusson has pronounced 
the Ajayanti caves ta be ‘the most 
perfect and complete serics of Buddhist 
caves in India, without any admix- 
ture of brahmanism, and containing 
types of all the rest.” Follawing his 
arrangemont, the caves may be num- 
bered from 1 to 27, the first being 
the lowest down the stream, beginning | 
at the N. end, and 27 being the last 
accessible cave at the S.E. extremity. 
All the 27 caves are Vihdrahs, or 
monasteries, with cells and tat roofs, 
except the 9th, lOth, 19th, and 26th, 
whieh are Chaitya, or Daghopa vaulted 
caves, without celis. The lowest down 
aud most ancient are the 12th and 11th, 
of which the 12th is the plainest of the 
series, having no pillars, sanctuary, or 
any visible object of worship. The 
only ornament consists in seven horse- 
shoe ganoples on each side, four over 
the doors of the cells, the other three 
merely ornamental. These canopies 
arc very similiar to those at Kuatak 
(Cuttack), and under them is a receded 
string course found only at Katak and 
Karli, This cave is 36 ft. 7 in. 
square, ‘There is an inscription on the 
inner wall, in a character slightly modi- 
fied from that on the Lets, and written 
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0.11 is only 37 ft. 10 in. by 28 ft. 
6 in. It resembles No. 12, but has 
four figures in the centre supporting 
the roof, betug probably one of the _ 
earliest instances of the introduction of 
pillars for such a purpose. The sane- 
tuary is unfinished. Qn the walls are 
antelopes, lions, and a hoy praying, 
sculptured in the very best style of art, 
and evidently coeval with the Ganesha ~ 
Gumpha at Katak. The walls have been 
stuccoed and painted, but the paintings 
are now scarecly distinguishable. 

Nos. 10 and 9 are Dachopa caves, of 
which 10 ts 94 ft. 6 in. deep, and 41 ft. 
6 in. wide, while 9 is only 45 ft. by 28 ft. 
No, 10 has 29 pillars surrounding the 
nave, of which 13 are fallen. . They are 
plain octagons without capital or base, 
and have heen stuccoed and painted, 
The roof is ribbed, the ribbing in the 
aisles being of stone, and in the nave of 


| wood, though only now the fastening 


pins and the footmgs for the ribs are 
loft. The Daghopa is plain and solid,. 
with only the square capital or. tau on 
the top. Mr. Fergusson thinks it was once 
richly ornamented in wood, and had three 
umbrellas, asat Karl, ‘The whole of thig 


cave hes been painted, though now only 


some figures of Buddha and his disciples 
are left. On the interior face of the 
cave, and very high up, is an inseription 
in the pure Zét charaeter, which would 
give an antiquity of from 200 to 100 B.c. 
No. 9 has only 20 pillars surrounding 
the nave, of which 8 are broken; but 
there are four pillars at the entrance, of 
a different shape and more rich in de- 
tail, ‘There are three inscriptions, pro- 
dais of the second or third century a.p. 

The 8th cave is mercly a natural - 
cavern devoid of interest. * 

No, 7 is a large verandah 63 ft, 4 in. 
long and 13 ft. 7 in. broad, with cells at 
the back like the Katak caves. Two 
porches of two pillars each project from. 
the front line of the verandah, resem- 
bling those at Elephanta and the Dhu- 
mar Lena, at E’lira, and probably of the 
same date. There is also a chapel with 


two pillars at either end. To the left. 
of the sanctuary are five cross-] 
figures seated on the lotus, 


with ition 
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between each pair; on the right are two 
crosa-legged and seven standing figures, 
the centre lotus of each series supported 
by figures with snake canopies. Whathin 
the sanetuary, on cach side, are two large 
figures and one small, and two men sit- 
ting cross-leeged holding chaorfs. .On 
the step arc 16 cross-legged figures. 
— No. 6 is the only two-storied cave 
here. In the upper story are 12 pillars, 
 actagons, with plain squares ut top and 
bottom, and bold bracket capitals, not 
ainted, but carved with firures of 
uddha. This cave is 43 it. square, and 
the aisles are 9 ft. wide, The lower story 
has 16 pillars, of which 9 are fallen. 
- From No, 65 to 1 are the most modern 
caves, dating from the sixth to the tenth 
century A.D, From 20 to 27 are also of 
about the same date. No. 5 is choked 
with mud. It is a square cave of no 
great dimensions, No. 4 contains no- 
thing of interest. No. 313 a very fine 
eave, one of the largvst vihdrals of the 
series. The colonnade m the centre 
consists of the unique number of 28 
pillars, the pillars huing in 4 ranges of 
8 pillars cach, counting those at the 
angle in each linc, The pillars are bold 
octagons, 11 ft. mecircumference. The 
- hall is 91 ft. square; the aisles, 12 ft. 
2 in. wide, which is also the width of 
the verandah. The bats lodge here in 
such numbers, and the acrid cxhelations 
from their dung are so intolerable, that 
it requires preat resolution to inspect the 
cave. No. 21s a cave with 12 pillars, 
‘on which the paintings are tolcrably 
perfect. ‘There is a statue of Buddha in 
the sanctuary, and a chapel on each side 
of it. In the N. chapel are two fat 
figures, a male and female; and in the 
8. chapel two obese males. Cells line 
eacMside of the hall. No. 1 is very 
handsome, and the paintings are in fair 
preservation and extremely interesting. 
he hall.is 64 ft. square, with 20 pillars, 
each 3 ft. in diameter, richly carved, with 
bracket capitals. ‘The verandah is 98 ft. 
long, and there is a chapel at each end. 
Returning now to the centre, Ne, 13 
is asmall cave with two cells, and de- 
void of interest. No. 14 is a large un- 
finished cave beneath it. Only the 
pillars ‘of the verandah are finished. 
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Within, the first line of pillara are hewn 
out, but left in the rough. No. 15 isa 
plain square cave, nearly filled up with 
mud and débrts. 

Nos. 16 and 17 are the two finest 
viharahs of the series, On the external 
faces are two long inscriptions. These 
caves uate, probably, between the fourth 
and sixth century a.p, No. 16 1s 67 ft. 
6 in. wide, and 66 ft. 2 in. deep, exclu- 
sive of the sanctuary. Around the centre 
hall are 20 pillars painted with some- 
thing like a Roman scroll, alternating 
with wreaths of flowers. ‘The paintings 
in the great hall are very interesting, 
representing battles. The soldiers hold 
short swords like the Nipaélese knife, and 
oblong shields, The architectural de- 
tails arc more clegant than m any cave 
in the serics, No. 27 1s called the 
4odlac care, and resembles 16, except 
that it is not so lofty, and the detai 
are not so ciegant. ‘he pamtings, how- 
ever, are more perfcct. It is 64 ft. by 
63 ft., and has 20 pillars. On the right 
hand wali, as you enter, @ procession is 
painted, Three elephants are isswin 
from a gateway, onc black, one red, and 
one white. Flags and umbrellas are borne 
before them, and men with spears and 
swords make up the train. On the back 
wall is a hunting scene, in which a 
maned Hon is a promment figure. In 
the verandah are some curious paintings, 
especially a circular one, with eight com- 
partments. Over the door are 8 sitting 
ficures, of which 4 are black, and the 
rest cach a degree fairer, the 8th being 
quite white and wearing a crown. Mr. 
Ferpusson pronounces these paintings to 
he focidedly superior to the style of 
Europe during the age in which they 
were executed, 

No 18 is merely a porch with two 
pillars. No. 19 tsa Chaitya cave. It 
is only 46 ft. 4in. by 23 ft. 7 m. wide 
but it is remarkable for the beauty and 
completencss of its details. Seventeen 
richly ornamented pillars surround the 
nave, and above them a band with niches 
containing Buddha, standing and sitting 
alternately. Theroof is mbbed in stone. 
The Daghopa has three stone umbrelias, 
rising till they touch the roof; in front 
is a standing figure of Buddha, 
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No. 20 is a vib4rah 28 ft. 2 in. wide, 
by 25 ft. 6 in, deep, with two cells on 
each side. The roof is supported by 
advancing the sanctuary 7 ft. into the 
hall, with two columus in antis in front. 
By this arrangement an external colon- 
nade is dispeused with, 

Leaving No. 20, the traveller proceeds 
some distance along a narrow and dan- 
gcrous ledge, and the heut radiating from 
the rock is terrific. No i, which is 
reached after this passage, is 42 ff. 6 in. 
decp, by 51 ft. 6 in. wide. Tho paint- 
Ings are almost obliterated, except on the 
lett hand as you enter, where thore is a 
large black Buddha, with red hair, at- 
tended by black slaves. There are, also, 
a number of femaics, fair as Europeans, 
The ornaments in this eave are executed 
in an inferior style. 

No. 22 is but 17 ft. square, and has 
only two reugh hewn pillars in front of 
the sanctuary, in which is a seated ligure 
of Buddha with the legs down. 

No 23 is an unfinished viharah, witli 
12 pillars, and without paintings, It is 
oi ft. by 41 ft. Sin. No. 94 is haif 
filled with mud, and is unfinished; but 
the details, where completed, are so rich 
as to leave no doubt that this would have 
been one of the finest cayes had the de- 
sign been fully carricd out. Only one 
pillar has been completely seul tured ; 
it was Intended that there should be 20. 
The centre hall would have been 43 ff. 
squaro, and the whole cave 74 ft. square. 
The verandah is finished, but of the six 
columns three are broken. In this eave 
the whole process of excavation may be 
traced. It appears that the rough work 
was done with the pickaxe, and that 
stonce were not regularly quarried, but 
the rock being a soft amygdaloidal trap, 
it was first cleared roughly with the pick, 
and then carved into pillars, ctc. No, 
25 1s a small rude viharah with 10 
pulars. No. 26 is a vaulted, or chaitya 
cave, and decidedly the most modern ‘of 
the series. It resembles No. 19, but is 
much larger, being 66 ft. 1 in. long, and 
a6 ft. Jin. wide. The width of the 
nave is 17 ft. Fin. Its sculptures are 
more numerous and minute than those of 
any other, but they are inferior in desion 
and execution. The Buddha in front of 
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the Daghopa is seated, with his feet down. 
The walls are covered with sculptures 
of Buddha and disciples. In the 8. aisle 
is a figure 23 ft. long, reclining all its 
lcngth, in which attitude Buddhists pre- 
pare to receive nirrdnah, * beatitude,” 


Above are many angels, one of them , 


sounding vigorously a bie drum. The 
fat figures with wigs, which serve as 
brackets, have here four arms. There 


| are two inscriptions on the outside, one 


wider a fieure of Buddha on the left of 
the eutrance; the other much broken, 
but more distinct, on the right, in the . 
character of the 9th or 10th century, A.D, 
No. 27 is a small square vihdrah with- 
out pillars, unfinished, the sanctuary be- 
ing only commenced. The front has 
compictely crumbled away. There ap- 
pear to be one or two caves beyond this, 
ut the ledge having fallen they are 
quite inaccessible. Jt must be noticed 
that the I. 1. Company have wisely and 
liberally employed Capt. Gill for ‘some 
years in taking copies of the paintings 
at these caves, which have already suf- 
fcred much, and must in the course of 
time utterly perish. Several of these 
copies have heen sent to England, and 
are now (1857) exhibited af the Crystal] 
Palaee, Sydenham. They have heen 
much adimired by eminent English artista, 
Although the chief subjects are un- 
doubtcdly Buddhist, yet some few are as 
indisputably Saiva,” Several of the 
Buddhist paintings represent incidents, 
that ave related in the popular legends 
of the life of Buddha, Others delineate 
domestic manners and eustoms of gin- 
cular intcrest. The dates are obviousl | 
diversified, but none probably are later 
than the third or fourth century of the 
Christizn cra, while others preccde it by 
one or two centuries. In spite of* what . 
has been said, however, and what ig - 
generally believed, as to their connection 
with Buddhism, some may think that 
they really portray the history of 
Krishna. That deity is represented of 
a black or blue hue, and the introduce 
tion of soldiers, women, and clephants, 
is some ground for believing that the: 
scenes rchite rather to the seventh than 
the eighth incarnation of Vishnu. 
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Preliminary Information. 


1. Bouxparirs and GRNERAL ASPECT OF THE Province—Drvisions. 
9? Historical SKETCU—CASTES—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 


1. Bounparies AND GENERAL ASPECT OF THE PRoViIncE—DIvISIONS. 


This province, lying between lat. 17° 15’, and 23° 6’, and long. 78° 3’, and 
$3° 10’, is bounded on the N. by the British territory of Sigar and Narmada; 
on the E. by Sirgwa the British districts of Sambhalpur and Udaipur, and a 
large tract of uncxplored country; on the 8. by the Indrawati river, a tributary 
of the God4&vari, and the hill Trimeipality of Jaypur and the Ghats, which skirt 
the collectorate of Ganjam; and on the W. by the territories of the Nizam. Its 
extreme length, from N. to 8., is 868 m., and its greatest breadth, from EB. te W,, 
278. its arca is 76,432 square mics. 

In shape the province of Nagpur resembles a triangle, the base being the 
E. aide in the direction of Bengal, and the other two sides running up to the 
apex a little beyond the city of Nagpur on the N.W. On the N. this tract 
of country is of a mountainous character, being traversed by spurs from the 
-ereat Vindhyan range. No part of it, however, towards the W. has a greater 
elevation than 2500 ft. above the sea, though on the E. it rises above 3000 at 
_ Amarakanthaka, but it scon sinks into a plain, the average level of which 1s 
but 1050 ft. above the level of the sva, and is thus considerably below the 
summits of the E. Ghats. The table land of the Dakhan, therefore, which 
towards the W. is in some plaecs 3060, in others 2000, ft. above the sea, here 
sinks into a hollow lower than the hills which form its rim. The climate, 
as might be expected, is in these parts generally hot, close, and unhealthy, The 
slope is from N.W. to 8.E., and the drainage is for the most part received into 
the Bay of Bengal, into which the two principal rivers—the Mahanadi, and 
the Wain Ganga, the latter falling into the Godavari—flow. Of the unexplored 
country on the S8.E., all we know is, that it is hilly, covered with jungle, and 
swarming with wild beasts, 

The province of Nagpur has five principal divisions. 1. Sindhwara, or 
Deogarh above the Ghats; 2. Nagpur, or Deogarh below the Ghats; 3. Bhan- 
dara, or Wain Ganga; 4. Raipur, or Chhattisgarh ; 5. Chanda. 


9 BHererornican SKETtcH—CasTEsS—HMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 


Little or nothing is known of the ancient history of this country. Etlhot, 
in his “ Glossary” (357), says that it derives ifs name from the Nag races, 
who were Seythians, and who were so called from their having a snake 
(Wag) represented on their standard. The same authority telis us this people 
invaded India about 600 nc. All this is mere conjecture, It is extremely 
improbable, or rather wholly unimaginable that any Scythian people should 
‘have had the particular serpent—the cobra—which alone is designated Naga, 
on their flag. Jf they had a common snuke as their emblem, the Indians would 
not have called it Naga, but given it a generic name. Further, we know that 
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an old mythological legend of the Hindés makes Patal, or Hell, peopled with - 
a snake-raco, end this legend either arose from the world-ancient tradition of 
the Fall, or was invented by the brahmans after the Naga had become associated 
with their worship of Mahddey and Durga, i.e. long after the supposed Scythian 
invasion, Finally, it would be*strange if invaders should give their neme 
especially to that traet of territory which, owing to its impenetrable jungles, and 
still more to its comparative worthlessness, has been of all parts of India the 
most exempt from invasion, 

After the Muhammadan invasion of the Dakhan, inroads were made into 
the Nagpur territory, and, in time, parts of it, particularly on the N.W., were 
ocenpicd > but Gondwana remained unconquered. One of Aurangzil’s generals, 
indeed, took prisouer the Gond Chief of Deogarh, and carried him to Delhi, 
where he was converted to Islam, and then permitted to return to his country, 
It was not, however, till the middle of the L8th century that permanent progress 
was made in subjugeting the Gond tribes. In 1734, Kaghuji Bhonslé, descended _ 
from a family whose native village was Devdr, near Sativa, and who were of 
the same name as thut of the great Sivaji, superseded his cousin Kanhoji in the 
olfice of Sena Sahib Stibah. Séhu Raja, son of Sambhuji, grandson of Sivaji, 
and then the head of the Maratha uation, at the same time that he elevated. 
Raghujf to this high office, gave to him in inarriage the sister of one of his own’. 
wives, of the great family of Sirké, and assigned to him the province of Berar. 

Raghuji soon showed himself to be one of the best Maratha generals, He 

lundered Katak, and made an incursion as far as Allahabad, where he slew 
hay’a Khan, the Sabahdar, and returned loaded with spoil. In 1740, Raghuji, 
with a large army, invaded the Karnatek, and defeated and slew Dost Ali 
the Nuwab, in the neighbourhood of the Damalcheri Pass. He then left the 
army for some time, and went to Satara, to o ypose the elevation of Balajt Baji 
Rao to the office of Peshwa. Failing in this object, he returned to the Karnatak. 
and on the 26th of March, 1741, touk Frichinapalli, and sent Husain Dost ” 
Khan, commonly known as Chanda Salub, son-in-law of Dost Ali, te Sat 
where he remained a prisoucr seven years. Next year, Raghuji led back his 
army to his own territories to support lis Diwan, Bhaskar Pant, in an invasion 
of Bengal; but the Peshwaé, allying himself to Aliverdi Khan, the Subahd&r of 
Bengal, attacked and defeated Raghuii. In 1744, Raghuji formed so powerful an 
alliance against the Peshw&, that he was obhged to concede to him the collection 
of revenue frum Lakbnau, Patna, and Lower Bengal, including Bahar, and also 
the sole authority of levying tribute in tho territory from Berar to Katak. On 
the conciusion of this treaty, Raghuji despatched Bhaskar Pant with 20,000 
horse, to invade Bengfl.  Aliverds Khin, on pretence of coming to an agree- 
ment with that chicf, invited him and twenty of his principal officers to a 
banquet, where he put them all to death. Haghujj Gaekwar, who was left ~ 
in camp, led back the discomfited army to Nagpur. Undismayed by thia 
disaster, Rarhuji Bhonsié invaded Orissa, but was compelled by an insurrection 
of the tributary Gond Chiefs of Deogarh and Chanda to return. He quelled 
the insurrection, and annexed Deogarh and Chanda to his own dominions, 

In 1749, Rachuji sent hig son Janoji with 10,000 horse to aid Nazir J 
in his expedition into the Karnitak; and in J unuary im the next year proceeded 
to Satara with 12,000 men, to confer with the Pcshw4 as to the successor to 
Sahn Raja, just deccased. On his recognising Ram Raja, he received new 

rants of Berfir, Gondwana, and Beng“. Kteturning to Nagpur, Raghuff 
despatched his son, who had left Nazir J ang, Into Orissa, and in 1741 compelled 
Aliverdi Khan to eode the whole province to tim, ag far N. as Balostir. Ta 
the meantime, Raghuji himsclf was not idle, but made new acquisitions in Berdr, 
and took the forts of Gawelgarh, N arnalla, and Manikdrug, with the districts 
dependent on them. He also laid the whole country between the Pain Gangé 
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and the God&varf under contribution, drove out the Mughul posta, and established 
his own. In March, 1753, he died, and bequeathed to his eldest son, Janoyi, the 


7 territories of a king. 


The exploits of Janoji are scarcely worth chronicling. He had the good 
fortune to be absent from the terrible defeat of Panipat, where so many Mar4tha 
chieftains fell. In 1763, he jotned bimself to Nizam ’AH, against the Peshwa, 
and. with his Mulammadan allics plundered Pinah, but shortly afterwards 
‘deserted them as they were crossing the Godévari, and so occasioned their defeat, 
with the loss of 10,000 men. For this treachery he reccived from Raghunath 
Ra&o, uncle of the Peshw4 and Regent, territory yleldmg £320,000 a-year. In 
1766, the Nigam and the Peshw4 formed an alliance, and compelled Janoji to 
restore three-fourths of the land he had received. In 1769, the same alles 
entered Ber&r, defeated and killed Naru Pant, Janoji’s Viceroy, and plundered 
Nagpur. Janoji, on his part, carried the war into the enemy’s dominions, and 
ravaged the neighbourhood of Pimah. Nevertheless, on the 28rd of Mareh, 1770, 
he was obliged to agree to disadvantageous terms. He gave up the rest of the 
territory he had received for deserting the Nizam in the war of 1763, and 
submitted to pay a tribute of £50,000. This was called the treaty of Kankapur. 

In May, 1773, Janoji died childless, and was succeeded by his only nephew, 
Raghuji, whose father, Mudaji, held the reins as Regent, In 1779, Warren 
Hastings despatched Mr. Elliot to Mudaji, offering to form an alliance with him, 
‘end to aid him in becoming Raja of all the Mar&thas, an impossible and im- 
poittie project. Mudaji, sensible of his own want of claims, declined the alliance. 

n 1780, Hastings offered terms of peace to the Peshwa, through Mudaji ; but 
the Nagpur chief was already inclined to join his countrymen against the British, 
and Baillic’s defeat happening just at this time, still more disposed him to avoid a 
connection with the foreiencrs. Tie therefore so managed the negotiations that 
they came to nothing. In the meantime he had despatched his sccond son, 
Chinnaji, with 30,000 horse, into Katak. Hastings obtained the recal of this 
army, which a great authority tells us might at that moment have pillaged 
Beng4l, and burnt the towns from Bardwan to Point Palmyras. The Governor- 
General, however, paid high for this concession, and for the aid of 2,000 Nagpur 
horse, which was to move with Colonel Pearce’s detachment against Haidar ’ Ali. 
He gave £160,000, or 50,000 rupees a month for the pay of the auxiliaries, and 
his aid to Mudaji in raising a loan of £100,000 morc, and in reducing Garha 
Mandala. 

In 1786, we find the Nagpur troops assisting the Peshwi m taking the fort 
of Badami from Tip. In 1788, Mudaji died. In 17 96, Nana Farnavis made a 
treaty with Raghuji very advantageous to the latter. In 1803, Raghuji jomed 
Sindhia in his war with the English, was present at the battle of Assye, and fled 
dis fully from the ficld. On the 17th of December of that year, Raghuji 
foade peace, and ceded to the British the province of Katak and all his territory 
to the W. of the river Varada, and 8. of the hills on which stand the forts of 
Narnalla and Gavelrarh. This was the treaty of Deog’on. On the 22nd of 
March, 1816, Raghuji died, and was suceceded by his son Parsays, but he being of 
weak intellect, the government devolved upon his cousin, Mudaji, commonly 
ealled Appa Sahib, son of Venkaji Manya Bapu, who commanded at the battle 
of Argion. Appa Sahib, in order to consolidate his power, made overtures to 
the English, and concluded a defensive alliance with them, by which he agreed 
to pay the field-charges of one regiment of cavalry and 6,000 infantry, and to 
maintain a subsidiary foree of 3,000 horse and 2,000 foot. As soon, however, aa 
he felt his power secured, he murdered Parsaji, and engaged in intrigues with the 
Peshwa. The English, ignorant of the manner of Parsaji’s death, proclaimed 
Appa S4hib his successor, by the name of Mudajf Bhonsle. On the 26th of 

ov., 1817, Appa Sahib threw off the mask, and attacked the English at 
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Sitabaldi, an account of which battle js iven clsewhere ‘see N fepur). On 
the 15th of December, Appa surrendered an was reinstated; but ng shortl 
aiterwards discovered intricuing against the British, he was arrested and sent o 
to be confined in Allahabad, On the way he corrupted his guard of Bengél 
Sipahis, and made his escape to the Mahidey hills, where he was joined by fhe 
celebrated Pindarf chief, C ‘itu, and subsequently threw himself into Asirgarh, 
This fortress was tuken by General Doveton on the 9th of April, 1819, but Appa 
Sahib escaped to the Sikhs, while Chitd, having also fled from the fort, was 
devoured by a tiger. A crandson of Raghuyji was proclaimed Raja of Nagpur, in 
succession ta Appa, by the name of his grandfather. During the minority of this 

rinee, the Nagpur territory was placed under the able management of the Resident, 

r. Jenkins, end, to use the words of Coloncl Sutherland, “ became compara- 
tively a garden.” In 1826, the Raja having attained his 19th year, his territories 
were made ovcr to him, exeept the tract the revenues of which were applied to 
the pay of the Contingent. In 1829, this tract was likewise given up to the 
Raja, and in lieu of the Contmgent, he agreed to pay a yearly subsidy of £80,000. 
In 1840, Appa Sahib died at Jodhpur, the Raja of which place, Man Singh, in. 
accordance with the chivalrous feelings of the Rajputs, had refused to surrender - 
the fugitive to the English. The English, to their honour be it said, respected 
the fecling which prompted the refusal » aad, while they informed Man Singh . 
that he would be held responsible for the behaviour of his guest, forbore to enfores, . 
his extradition. On the 11th of December, 1853, Raghuji, the last Raja of 
Nagpur, died without issuc, and his territories lapsed to the British. 

The most remarkable people in these territories are the Gonds, who are. the 
aborigines of the Sagar provinecs and ef Nagpur, and are not improbably the 
same as the Khonds of the N. Sarkars. They are very black, short in stature, 
but thick-set and muscular, Elliot describes them as ruthftl, drunken, and - 
superstitious, The two latter qualiics they undoubtedly possess ; their truth- 
fulness is probably only a deficieney of invention, Tuman sacrifices were come. 
mon atnong them before the strong arm of the British Government interposed. 
Spry accuses them of cutting the throats of the sick and devouring them. They 
have a language peculiar to themscives, unconnected with the Sanskrit, but pro- 
bably akin to the Dravidian stock. Their country is covered with a dense jungle 
ewarming with titers and other beasts of prey, yet it is marvellous with what 
confidence and security they thread the forests. The fact is their step is noise- 
less, their dark color conceals thom, and they are thoroughly acquainted with the 
localities, Thus, they avoid open glades surrounded with Jungle, where the 
tigers resort to hunt the deer, and, in general, they move out only when the sun 
is het. Yet, no doubt, numbers are destroyed by wild beasts. They are fond of 
rearing fowls, swine, and buffalos, aud these lust are no doubt a protection te 
them, | 

Gondwana has been thought by some to be the ancient Chedi, which was 
ruled by Sisupéi in the time of Krishna. They identity Chandéri, his capital, 
with Chandail, In 1433, we find the Gond Raya, Narsingh Rat, who ig 
represented as powerful and wealthy, slain in battle by Hushang, king of Malwah 
and his capital Kehrla taken. Tu 1618, the Gond chiefs formed a powerful 
confederacy against the king of Maélwah, Akbar reduced the W. part of Gond-. 
wana, and the Marathas, as has buen already recounted, subjugated almost al] 
the accessible parts. Much of the country, howcver, remains eycn yet unknown, 
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‘ * 
JALNA TO NAGPUR AND EAMPTi, 


257 M. iF. TO NAGPUR; 267 M. 64 F. TO 
KAMPTS, 


Mrurrary AUTHORITY to Varada river 
. after Tuesa—Officer commanding Hai- 
daribad subsidiary force— Sikandardbdd. 
To Kampti—Offcer commanding N&e- 
pur Subsidiary Force— Hampi. 
Cryin Avruority to Varada river 


after Tuesa—-Resident at Haidaraded. 
To Kampti—Resident at Negper. 
STAGES. 
_- PLACES. M.F, M, F, 
From #, on left of canton- 
ment at Jalna to Ptpal- 
PL) | errr 5 1 
Manga Dewalgaéon ......... 0 6 
x large . to PANGRI... 25 84 
x #, to Asarkaira,....s.e00: 4 () 
x 2. to Dongéon........ . OFF 
x 5". to AKOLI ......... 5 6 10 43 
x 82. to Timborni....,.... 2 6 
x m. to Bangi ............4. 24 
x Parna y. to JAFARA- 
BAD, 1.0. ...ccceceeseseeees 16 67 
Vipa’kota be Anata seceeee eres 21 
x Damnar,and 3smallx, 0 ] 
Borkaira 2... ..cccceccenreaee 4 2 
x largen. to WARUD ... 05 9 2 
Sanyo ee w $2 
x n to Pokhar .....e0-s000-. . 11 
Palaskaira ....cccceeees LF 
CHAD ...,....ccccceeeeee neers 1 2 
x large x. to Chikli......... ig 
Ditto PE’TA ends ....,.... 03 11 0 
Baltid ...ccccccceeeeeeereeeees 16 
- Deothfmah ....,........0008 26 
x Pain Ganga +. to Uttara- 
Gapet..... eee 12 
MOP, oe cence wane eecewenerereiaes 0 34 
Ascend a hill ......u0., 0 23 
Daigaon ....scccscsseseeens . 21 
Deacend bill...............08 3 6 
x n.to AMARAPUR...... 12 13 5 
x Man ¢, and 2 x. to Toren- 
WTA... ceeeeseas peneeseeunes 46 
Chichapur..........cceeseseees 27 
Gate at the top of Lakhen- 
wart GHAt........cc cece ees 37 
x 2n. and Hindi +r. to 
LAKHENWARE ..... . 23136 
4 


x 8x. to Ambe Takli...... 4 


PLACES, 


Re-cross Lindi +. and 2 x, 

to BOTA,, eeennas 
Descend a hill .. seawevenesvecs 
Pass up the bed of n. to 


Bont ....cccecscccccretnesace : 


x 2. to WARAGAON.,, 
x Nirguna r. and 2. to 

Nakkasi  .....cccecseeeee . 
Bara Koragaon ...,...0.0 ; 
Kalmajer re deaveneeeaesbanenes 


ete eee ee ee ee | 


x Murna r. to Dasempet... 
Umri.. seeeteuees 
x 4. to Khurdi........ bene 
x, tO SDIsa .icccceeseeeer 
| x 2. to BHORGAON... 
x 3a. to Rhambepur...... 
x Katapinna +. to KU- 
RANKAIR ooo... ccceeees 
x mn. to Koragion ......... 
| x 2 large ». to Chikli.,..., 
MURTAZAPUR ......... 
Typar  .ocecceceecceeeecsavenes 
x*Khambé n. to J atapur,.. 
Manna bones eerenennsneesenenes 
x Umah, Korti, Bota, and 
: Landi n. to KORAD . 
| x 5 2. to Pichinagi......... 
ix 3n. to Ganntri ......... 
x 29.to BIALAM......... 
} 
| 





» 2e.to Keutah............ 
(2) x 4n. and the Nandini 
ry, to Amrawati, f.e. ... 
End of AMRAWATY ... 
x 4”. to Rihadgaon ...... 
x 3 4. to Bhorgfton beeeveeea 
x Bhor and Nand +. to 
Nandgréon 7 
x 29, to S4awalli ........... 
x 22, to PYPALJIRAH 
x Surv Ganga x. to Sewan- 
70) 
x Ditte to Sindholah ....., 
x Bhagal x. to Mojeri ... 
Talgaon .....ccccscncceerenes 
Pengala rv. to TUESA...... 
Mandapur _ 
x Varada x. to Bishnar .. 


x Pakalli ». to TALIGAON 4 


x Ganeshpét #. to Baolf 
GAt Le eeeaeecanereceen nes 


= 


Sect. LE. 
STAGES 

.F. MM. F 

7 #73 

0 

8 

2 

6 103 
4 

7 

0 

1 134 

a 

3 

fi 

5 

5 107 
3 

7 #62 
1 

4 

1 864 
1 

3 

l 

1 136 
1 

2 

5 80 
2 

2 

+ 8&3 
2 

2 

2 

3 

6 1387 

9 

1 

9 

5 | 

5 107 

5 

4 

4 95 


‘Hadras, — nowre 20.—shua to KAMPTI---AMRAWATT. - 


PLACES, STAGES 
M.F, M. F 
Descend Ghat ...,........... 123 
Descend a Ghat ....,....... 17 
x #. to Sabandi ............ 0 7 
SARWARI.................. a6 97 
x 5. to Kapri ............ 20 
x 2n. ta Karinjah...,..... 3 3 
Pass 2 hills and 4 #. to 
TOHANAGAON ..... ‘one 43 #9 © 
x 6%. to KONDALI,.....12 0 12 0 
x Jim r. and several n. to 
Ringnapuri ....0....00... 5 1 
x Sakdo ». to BAZAR- 
GAON occ 37 90 
x several #, and Khirki +. 
to Kanni .................. 6 5 
Bahar oo.........ccccece eee 0 6 
x Woni Gang’ r. and x. to 
KAIRI. Z21 98 
x a hill and 4. to Takiya 3 0 
x 3x, and the Kalapani », 
to Wari o.......... eee. o 6 
Réja’s Bangla... 31 
«x 2. to Kurkas,,.......... i J 


(4) x #. to NAGPUR 
RESIDENCY, p. 0. .., 





257 1k 
Old Barracks ............... I 2 
x #. toachauki and hazar + 2 
x 4. to Khafri ........ 47 
x m. to Kampti (chureh),.. 2 0 
(ec) KAMPTI (Main Guard) 
5 12 104 
267 61 


There is nothing particular to be 
Temarked until the traveller reachos 
the flourishing town of Amrdwaté. The 
country is undulating, and in some 
places intersected with ravines,  Chiji 
is a place with about 1000 houses. 
Akolah is a town surrounded by a 
stone and brick wall, with a lofty fort. 
At Waragaon supplies are scarce and 
dear. Murtazapur is a cousiderable 
town with 4000 houses. After Korad 
the road becomes indifferent, and passes 
through thick jungle, 

(4) Amrdwati, prop. Amaravati, 
“immortal,” as the great entrepdt for 
the cotton of Berar, is likely to become 
one of the most important towns in 
India. The district in which it is 
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situated has been made over by the: 
Nizém to the British, and, consequently, 
the vexatious imposts and transit Gatiess 
which so long impeded and crippi 
the frade of the place, are at an end. 
It has, indeed, long been a flourishing 
commercial town, and most of the 
leading merchants in Upper India (see 
Thornton’s Gazetteer), as well as those 
at Bombay, have their correspondents 
or branch houses hore. Their arents . . 
traverse the cotton growing districts, 
and make advances of money to the 
cultivators, by which they secure the 
preduce to themselves, Thus, when 
the crop is ripe for picking, the culti« 
Vator has, in general, nothing further 
to do with it. The capitalists have it 
picked undcr the superintendence of 
their subordinates, and it is then trang 
ferred to Amrfiwati, where large ware- 
houses are open to receive it, It ig 
then cleaned and repacked for exporta- 
tion, either from Bombay or Calcutta. 
It is casy to see that this system hag 
its faults. The cultivater is kept poor 
and impoverished, and has not the 
capital to use means for Improving the 
prowth. If he is employed to pick 
the cotton, as must often be the cage, 
he has no interest in its being clean - 
aud in geod order, his bargain bei 
already concluded. We may look, how- 
ever, for great improvements, now that 
the whole country is in the possession 
of the English Government. What 
Amrawati may become may be in- 
ferred from the amount of its trade 
under all its disadvantazes.  Statise 
tical information ig wanting, but a 
single fact may be quoted as to ita 
commerce, In 1842, a single merchant - 
despatched thence to Calcutta 100,000 
bullock-loads of cotton, , 
Water is deficient at AmrAwatf during 
the hotseason. The soil is black. There 
were liere several remarkable Buddhist 
sculptures surrounding the base of a 
hillock, no doubt the site, and possibly 
the remains, of a Tope, They were first 
noticed by Colonel Mackenzie, Several. 
specimens were brought away, and go 
rescucd from the destruction caused 
both by the villagers and Company’s 
officers, who used the slabs uncere- 
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moniously for building materials. Some 
were deposited in the Calcutta Society's 
Museum; but several of yery elaborate 
_ @Xecution are prescrvedi in the Muséum 
of the East India Company. 
_ There is nothing of interest on the 
route between this and Nagpur. ‘The 
road ts in general lilly and stony, and 
i some paris narrow. 

{6) Nagpur,  Suake city,” from Skr. 
ig, “a. cobra,” and per, “town,” 1s 
the capital of Gondwana. It is 930 ft. 
above the level of the sea, but tlhris 
elevation is owing to its being situated 
in the table land above the GhAts, for, 
as compared with the country of which 
it is the capital, it lies low. It is, in 
fact, built in a low swampy hollow, 
unhealthy by nature, and even more 
a0 through the negligence and filthiness 
of its mhabitants. It is, including the 
suburbs, which are extensive, about 
7 mw. in circumference, and contains 
about 115,000 inhabitants, of whom, 
more than half ive in thatched huts, 
These huts are interspersed with a vast 
number of trees, which intercept the 
air, and inercase the unhealthiness of 
the place. ‘The town hes on the N. bank 
of the Nag river, a small stream which 
falls into the Kanhan some miles to the 
E. About a mile due W. of the town, 
are the two hills of Sitibaldi, where 
the celebrated action—named after the 
place, the battle of Sitabaldi —- was 
ought. In close proximity to them 
fon the W. is the Residency. Due E. 
of them, and between them and the 
town, is a tank about three-quarters of 
a mile long, and 400 yards broad, called 
the Jam’a Talao, surrounded by the 
Péta, or suburbs, and a few hundred 
yards to the EF, of it is the wall of the 
city, preperiy so called, about 3 m. in 
circumference, but very imperfect. To- 
_ wards the centre of this, is the old 
palace of the Rajas, and more to the E, 
the old fort. 

The Palace 1s a large tasteless stone 
building encrusted with mean huts, which 
have been reared against its very walls. 
The grand entrance is on the N. side. 
There are some fincly-carved black 
. wooden pillars, 30 ft. high, supporting 
the portico and the principal courts ; but 
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the grand entrance itself is choked up by 
an unseemly pile of stables and work- 
shops. These were happily burnt down 
m 1845, but the Raja, with the obstinacy 
of his race, insisted on their being rebuilt, 
brick for brick, in the same objection- 
able locality. There is a row of fine 
houses extending in a line due E. from 
the palace, but the way to them is ob- 
structed by a foul open sewer, across 
which the Rajas and their familics have 
for generations passed by stepping- 
stones. The houses of the great nobles 
leok into this ditch, and some of the 
chiefs have not failed to pay the penalt 

of residing in such a neighbourhood, 
being martyrs to cutaneous diseases. 
N. of the fort extends the suburb, in 
which are three small tanks. On the 
S. bank of the Nae river are the 
{mambarah, and a suburb called Nara- 
yan hao Vakil Ka Pét. About three- 
quarters of a mile to the S.E. of this 
suburb is the Sukhi Darah garden; and 
in this spot, between the said garden 
and the suburb, on the 16th December, 
1817, General Doveton defeated the 
forces of Appa Sahib, Raja of Nagpur. 
The W. gate of the fort 1s called the 
Jam’ a darwiisaA, and here General Dove- 
ton, after three days’ battering, on the 
23rd of December, attempted to storm, 
many of the troops of the Raja, par- 
ticularly the Arabs, haying thrown 
themselves into the town after their 
defeat on the 16th. In spite of the 
gallantry of the troops, the attempt to 
enter the city fatled, with the loss of 
2 officers and 53 men killed, and 14 
officers and 216 men wounded. 

The action of Sit&baldi, fought on the 
26th and 27th of November preceding 
General Doveton’s operations Just men- 
tioned, was onc of the most glorious in 
the page of Indian history. The Eng- 
lish force at Nagpur consisted of a bri- 
gade of 2 battalions of Madras Native 
Infantry, the 1st battalion of the 20th 
Regiment, and the Ist of the 24th, both 
much reduced by sickness; 2 companies 
of Native Infantry, forming the Resi- 
dent’s escort; three troops of the 6th 
Bengal Cavalry; and four 6-pounders, 
manned by Europeans of the Madras 
Artillery: in all 1,350 men, commanded 
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by Colonel Hopeton Scott. The Marfitha 
army numbered about 18,000 men, of 
whom 3,000 were Arabs, with 36 guns. 
The Sitabaldi hills, which the English 
had chosen for their position, wore na- 
turally very strong. Two eminences, 
N. and 8. of cach other, and due E. of 
the Residency, are joined by a broad 
saddle about 300 sds long. The N, 
hill being almost a cone, could only 
cover a few men with two guns; but 
the 8. eminence had been uscd as a 
Muhammadan burying ground; and, be- 
ing flat at top, could hold one or two 
battalions in column. It was accord- 


ingly oceupied by the main foree, while | 


600 men of the 24th Rogiment, under 
Captain Sadler, occupied the conical hill 
to the N. The cavalry, under Captain 
Fitzgerald, held the enclosures surround- 
ing the Residency, behind and partly to 
the right of the 8. hill. A village of' the 
Arabs skirted the bottom of the N. or 
Jesser hill, and the gathering of the 
Arabs there grew so menacing that Col. 
Scott thought it requisite to post scn- 
tries close up to it on the evening of the 
26th. The Arabs remonstrated against 
this measure, but the English com- 


mander intormed them that it was 4 | 


military precaution which had become 
Indispensable, and that the sentrics could 
not be withdrawn: On this the Arahs 
opened a fire of matchlocks and drove in 
the picquets. A severe action then be- 
gan, and a sharp fire was kept up on 
both sides throuehout the night. 

At daylight the Arabs had got their 
heavy guns into position, and recom- 
menced the attack with a heavy cannon- 
ade and volleys of musketry. By this time 
the Ist battalion of the 24th had suffered 
80 severely that it became neeessary to 
reinforce them with 50 men of the 30th 
Regiment. At five a.m. this force was 
again so crippled that the remains of the 
44th Regiment were withdrawn, and 
their place taken by the Resident's 
escort. At the same time, the lower 
part of the hill was abandoned, and on] 
the very summit retained, a breastwor 
of grain bags being formed to shelter the 
defenders. At nine o’clock some con- 
fusion was created by the explosion of a 
tumbril, and the Arabs, who had formed 
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under cover of a deep quarry, which . 
allowed them to get within 30 yds. of” 
the English unseen, charged sword in 
hand, and carried the N. hill or lower 
eminence. At the same time they 
forced their way into the huts of the 
British treops, and the cries of their 
women and children reached the ears of. 
the Sip&his. The grounds of the Resi- ~ 
dency were also now attacked, cannon | 
were brought to bear on the enclosures, 
and the enemy's cavalry, in masses, 
threatened to break in. : 
At this desperate moment the co 

and judgment of one man saved the 
English force from total destruction. 
Captain Fitzgerald had repeatedly re- 
quested permission to charge with his 
cavalry, and had been as often refused. 
He now sent once more to ask Colonel 
Scott for leave, and waa answered, 
“Tell him to charge at his peril!” 
“At my peril be it,” said Fitzgerald, 
and instantly gave the word to advance. 
As soon as he got elcar of the enclosures, — 
he formed his men and made a furious 
charge upon the main bedy of the ° 
cnemy's horse, which melted “away be 
| fore im, as an eye-witness said, “like 

a thread in the flame of a candle’? He - 
took 2 guns which the Martha cavalry 
had with them, overthrew and cut to 
picecs a body of infentry drawn up near 
i them, and came back to the Residency | 
i with the captured guns in triumph. * 
| The English troops on the hil were - 
| Spectators of this brilhant charge, which 
| they acknowledged with repeated huzzaa, 

! and, glowing with enthusiasm, rushed 
dow1 upon the lower hill to recover it 
from the Arahs, It fortunately hap- . 
_ pened that at this very moment a maga- 
zine of the Arabs exploded, and threw 
them into confusion. Before they could 
recover, the English troops were upon = - 
them, and swept them headlong dewn ~ 
the hull, capturing two guns which they 
spiked. In a short time the Arabs -. 
rallied at the foot of the hill, and werg 
preparing to charge up it again, when 
; they were broken by a troop of cavalry 
| under Cornet Smith, which, passing 
round the base of the hill, took them in 
flank and dispersed them. The English 


| Infantry now advanced, drove the enemy : 
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from the surrounding huts, and by noon 
the contest was over, and the British 
arms were crowned with complete suc- 
CesH. 

Qur loss was 338 killed and wounded, 
according to Hamilton and Grant Duff, 
818, according to Fitzelarence ; and 367, 
according to Blacker. Mr. Sotheby, 
first assistant to the Resident, a very 
promising civilian, Captain Sadler and 
Adjutant Grant of the 24th, Licutenant 
Clarke of the 20th, and Dr. Nixen 
were killed, and 11 European officers 
were wounded. It is remarkable, that 
in the description of this memorable 
battle, there should be the most pointed 
discrepancies between these from whom 
the greatest accuracy might have been 
expected. The accounts of Coloncls 
Blacker and Fitzeclarence have been here 
followed. On the other hand, Grant 
Duff and several others maintain that it 
- was the 8. hill that was tuken and not 
the N. In the same way, Grant Dutt 
allots but one 6-poundcr to the defence 
of the hill which was carried by the 
enemy, while Fitazclarcnee gives two, 
The difference in the statements as to 
loss has been already noticed. 

(ce) Kampti.—aAfter the treacherous 
attack of the Raji of Nagpur on the 
English troops at Sitabaldi, it was re- 
salved te occupy the neighborhood of 
the capital permanently with a subsi- 

di orce. At the close, therefore, 
| of the Maratha war of 1817, a eanton- 
ment for such a subsiliary force was 
formed close to the Residency at Nag- 

,at the foot of the Sitahbaldi lnills. 

his situation, however, was found so 
unhealthy, that im a few years it wus 
abandoned, and Kampti was selected 
in its stead. The cantonment extends 
about 4} miles on the right, or S. bunk 
of the river Kanhan (Kunnan of Lop. 
. Reports}. The river flows tortuously 
from W. to E,, and falls into the Wain 
Gang4, near Bandaola, 54 miles below 


Kampti. It mses in a range of 
hills 120 miles N.W. of Kampti. On 
the extreme W. are the race-course, 
the artillery exercise ground, and the 
European horse artillery lines. Pro- 
ceeding E., the next butldings are the 
barracks for European infantry, calcu- 
lated to hold 1,000 men, lofty, and 
situated on high ground. N. of these 
are the lines of the Gun Lascars, and 
E. of them the Native infantry Innes, 
for most part on clevated ground, and 
the officers’ quarters, the best to be 
found throughout the Madras Prest- 
dency. Next comes the bizar, which 
is of considerable extent, with many 
shops of Parsis, well supplied with Euro- 
pean stores. &. of this, is another race- 
course wid the brigade parade-ground ; 
and at the E. extremity of the canton- 
ment are the cavalry lines. The 
climate of Kampti is remarkable for the 
extremes of heat and cold. During the 
cold scason, that is, from the 20th of 
Octaber to the middle of March, the 
mean tumperature in the house is 68°, 
and at sunrise, outside, the thermometer 
sometimes falls to 36°. In the hot 
season, from the middle of March till 
the 10th of June, from 12 to 4, p.m., 
the heat is gencrally from 96° to 104° 
in ordinary houses, In the rainy season 
which succeeds, the heat is less oppres- 
give. Gardens are cultivated with great 
success at Kampti. Among fruits, 
oranges are especially to be mentioned, 
being of a superior kind here. When 
the late R&aj&’ was questioned by the 
Resident with respect to the products 
of the country, in order that the best 
might be transmitted ta the London 
Exhibition, he said, “My country 1s 
famous for oranges and pdn,” te, the 
betel leaf; a pregnant saying, which 
might be interpreted, “Nature has not 
been niggardly, but man has done no- 
thing here.” 
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1. BOUNDARIES AND GENERAL ASPECT OF THE Drviston—SvuB-DIVISIONS ANT 


Crier Towns. 


This division, lying between lat. 13° 12’ and 16° 19’, and long. 75° 44, and — 


79° 48’, is bounded on the N. by the Tunga Bhadra river, which separates it from 
the Nizim’s dominions; on the 8. by the N. division of Arcot and part of 
Maisar; on the W. by Maistir; and on the E. by the Collectorates of Nellér and 
Guntor. In shape it may be described as a triangle, having the base towarda 


GuntGr, and the other two sides running up to an apex a little beyond Ballari on’. 


the N.W. The whole province forms part of the table land between the E. and: - 
W. Ghats, and slopes from the W. and N.W. towards the S.E.; the elevation of _ 


Ballari being 1,600 feet above the sca, and the average elevation of the plain to 
the E. of Baliéri and Gutti 1,182 icet. Karmil again, to the N. of Kadapa, has 
an clevation of about 900 feet, which sinks in the E, parts of Kadapa to about 
500 feet. : 


The Ceded Districts are, in the first place, divided into three Collectoratea—. 


Ballari, Kadapa, and Karnil. Karndl is not at present included in “the Regulation - 


Districts.” Ballari collectorate is boanded on the N. by the Tunge Bhadrs river, - 


which separates it from the territory of the Nizam; on the E, by Kada 
Karnfl ; on the 8. by Maistir; and on the W. by the Tunga Bhadra, dividing it 
from the 8. Maratha country. The gencral aspect of this region is bare and arid, 
there being no forests and but few trees. The climate is very dry. Ballari is 
thus subdivided (the districts are taken in the order from W. to B) — 


Taluke or Districts. Chic? Towna. Distance Chick Noes Diegance 
ella m Ballari, Maslras. 

. aM, MM, OF, 

1. Ballari Ballari ” > 306 6 

2. Komph Kompli $1 N.W. _ 

3. Harpanhalh Harpanhall 86 5. W. 

4, Kudhgi Kudligi 50 8. W. 

5, Hoven Hadgalli Hoven Hadgalli 76 WwW. 

6. Adhwani (Adoni) Adhwani 43 N.E. 

7. Gilliam Ahir 27 N.E. 

8. Panchapilem Pattikonda 45 E.N.E. 

9, Gutti Gutti 52 E. 

10. Yadaki Yadaki 72 E. 

li. Réidrug Raidrug 33 8. 

12. Taadputri Paddputri 84 E. 

13. Anantapur Anantapur 58 S.E. 

14. Pennagonda Pennagonda 95 5,8.E. 

15, Kodegonda Hinddpur 110 8. 

16. Madagasiva Madagasiva 98 8. 

17. Dharmavaram Dharmavaram ii S.E, 


and’ 


- 
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2. Kapapa, 
Taluke or Districts. Chief Towns, from Kadapa. Digtance fron 
M, FL M. iF: 
1, Jammalmadugu Jammalmadugu 42 . 
2, Duvuir Poddatir 30 
3. Koilgunta Koilgunta 67 
4. Kamalapur Kamalapur 14 
6. Channur Kadapa n 166 
6. Sidhivat Sidh4vat 10 
¢. Pulivendala Kadiri 50 | 
8, Guramkonda Vailpad 70 
9. Réchoti kachoti 35 
10. Chitwél Chitwél 46 
11. Badwel Badwél 37 198 4 
12, Madanpalli Madanpalli 87 
13. Kambam Kambam 92 2 261 7 
14, Dupad Markapur 112 


The direction here taken is from W, to E., and afterwards to the NE. 


3. KARNGL, 


Falukes or Districts. Chief Towna. prone ae toe hae 
1. Chagalmarri Chagalmarri 84 : 
2. Sirwél Sirwél 56 

3. Nandial Nandial 44 

4, Pimam Piniam 42 

5. Dhone Ramalakéta 20 

6. Gudir Kaliér 1 290 

7. Nandikotkar Nandikotktr 20 

8. Atkiir Atkfr 432 


2.—Historican Skxetcu—Casres—EmpiovmMent oF THE NATIVES. 


About the yoar 1515, a.p., in the reign of Krishna Rai, of Vijayanagar, 4 
chief named Timmapa came from the Konkan to the Tunga Bhadra river, and 
there settled. Krishna R4i bestowed on him the taéluks of Ballin, Kargod, 
Takkalkét, and Handé Anantapur; and Timmapa chose Ballari for his residence 


and built a small fort there, which was enlarged and strengthened by his son 


pa, who assumed the title of Naik. In 1559 Rangappa died, and was 
succeeded by Deopa. In 1664, after the kingdom of Vyayanagar had been ; 
overthrown by the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan, at the battle of Tellikéta, 
Ballari became tributary to Vijayapur. It had before paid a tribute of 1,000 


" rupees yearly to Vijayanagar. Deopa dying in 1600 was suceceded by his son 
- Hanampa, the first of the line who called himself ij. He defeated the 


descendant of the Vijayanagar Rajas in the plain of Kompli. In 1650, he died 


. and was succeeded by his brother Chikka Rimappa, who defeated Venkat Raéi of 
| Vijayanagar, and dying in 1681 was succeeded by his son Hanappa. spanappe 
is 


carried on the feud with the Rajas of Vijayanagar, and died about 1709, 
son Ramappa took the chief of Anantapur prisoner, and carried him with all 
his family to Ball4ri. He died in 1716, and was succeceded by his son Hanampa, 


“who died in 1750 without issuc, and was succeeded by his adopted son Diida pa. 


In 1769, Safdar Jang and M. Dussy were despatched by Basflat Jang from 


| Haidarfbd to take Ballari. While before the place they were attacked by Haidar 
7 Ali and defeated, and Didappa, who had been a spectator of the battle, escaped 


ta 


by night from the fort with all his women and treasure, and fled to Sholapur. 
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Baliari was now strongly fortified by Haidar, and remained in his possession and 
in that of Tipti his son till 1792, when by the treaty of Seringapatam it was 
ceded to the Nizam. On the 12th of Oct., 1800, it was made over with Kadapa 
to the British for the support of the auxiliary force which they engaged to 
maintain and officer for the Nigém, Sir T. (then Major} Munro was the first 
Collector, and held the appointment nearly 8 years. He found the country 
swarming with freebooters, and terribly wasted by armies, which, incessantly. 
marching through those parts, had left scarce a tree to be seen. He restored 
order, established the Ryotw4r revenuc settlement, and did much to improve the 

rovince; and afterwards, when Governor of the Presidency, unwilling to quit 
Tndia without once more visiting the scene of his labors, proceeded to the Ceded 
Districts, was scizcd with cholera, died at Patti Konda on the 6th July, 1827, 
and was buried at Gutti. Among the public works executed in his time was the 
road from Kadapa to Ballari, planted on both sifes with trees, chictly pipe? and 
nim. As it runs chiefly through black cotton soil, it is hardly passable in the 
rains; but metal being found at no great depth, this important read will shortly 
be so improved as to be practicable at all seasons, ‘There are excellent banglas 
at the different stations. 

Kadapa was formerly held by the Chiefs of Chitwél, under the R&jés of 
Vijayanagar. In 1589 it was taken by Muhammad Kuli Kutb Sh4h, king of 
Golkonda, When Mir Jumlah, Vazir of Golkonda, made his expedition into the 
Ralaghét and Karnatak, he left Neknam Khan, im charge of Chinntr Téluk, 
This nobleman annexed the districts of Gandikét, Sidhavat, Badwél, Kambam, 
and Jammalmadugu, and founded a Muhammadan city at Kadapa, on the site 
where Mir Jumlah’s army encamped. It was first called Neknamabaéd, but soon 
took the name of the ancient HindG town adjoining, te, Kadapa Kovil. In 
1750 the Nawab of Kadapa was a party to the assassination of the Nigam Nazir 
Jang, when preparing for action with the French near Jinji. In 1779 Haidar 
"Alf took Kadapa, and carried Halim Khan, the Nuw4hb, to Seringapatam, where 
it. is supposed he was put to death. Kadapa was ecded int 1792 to the Nizam, 
and by him to the British in 1800, together with Ball4rt. _ 

Karnul, also called Kammir Nagar, was governed by an Afghan family, under 
the Kings of Vyayapur. We have no information as to when or by whom it waa 
originally founded. In 1651 Aurangzib conferred the district on Khizr Khan, 
from whom the late Nuw4b was lineally descended. Khizr Khan was murdered 
by his son Daud, who was killed in battle m 1715, and his body dragged at the 
tail of an elephant round the city of Burhénpur. His brothers, Ibrahim Khan 
and ’Ali Khan, succeeded him in the Nawabship of Karnul, and governed jointl 
for 6 years, Ibrahim Khan, the son of ’Ali, suceceded, and rebuilt and enla 
the Fort, After ruling if years, ho was succeeded by his son, Alif Kh&an, who 
governed 17 years, and was succeeded by his son, Himmat Bahadur, who, in 
1750, accompanied Nazir Jang, the Nizam, mto the Karnatak, and treacherously 
slew him at the battle of Jinji in that ycar. Wilks says that Nazir Jang, whe 
was mounted on an elephant, was m the act of saluting the Niiwab of Kada ; 
who was similarly mounted, when two carbine shots were fired from the hau 
im which the Niw&b of Kadapa was seated, and mortally wounded Nazir Jang. 
These shots were fired, 1t is supposed, by Himmat Khan, In 1752, a bloods | 
revenge was taken for this treason, when Salabat Jang, brother of Nazir, stormed 
the Fort of Karnil, and put all the garrison and most of the inhabitants of the 
town to the sword. Munaéwir Khan, son of Himmat, now succeeded, and, in 
1790, sent a party of horse, under his third son, Alif Khan, to join Lord Com- 
wallis, at Serincapatam. Shortly after, Mundwir died, and Alif Khan—his two 
elder brothers being absent-—seized Karnil. In 1800, the rights of sovereignty 
were transfcrred to the British, and Alif Khan paid regularly to them his route 
of 100,000 rupees until his death ind815. Muzaffar Khan, second son of Alif, - 


- ‘Under these circumstances, there remained no alternative to save the 


r 
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now seized the Fort and attempted to displace his elder brother Munfwir, but 4 
force under Colonel Mariott marched against him from Ball4ri, and he surrendered. 
Munawir reigned until 1823, and died ‘auch regretted as a just and lenient ruler. 
Muzaffar Khan would now have been installed, but while on his way to assume 
the Naw&ébship with Mr. Campbell, Collector of Ballari, he put his wife to death 
at Adoni. As this murder was committed within the Gompany’s territory, 
Muzaffar Khan was imprisoned for life in the hill fort of Ballari, where he still 
is. Ghulam Rasdil Khan, 4 son of Alif Khan by a Nach girl, though not the 
eldest surviving, was now raised to the Niwabship. He owed this to his having 
been a favorite of his father, who had applicd te the Governor General to recog- 
nige him as his successor. In 1839, Ghulam Rastl incurred the suspicions of the 
English Government, as he was believed to have received emissaries from the 
Amirs of Sindh, and was known to have made a vast collection of warlike stores. 
On being called upon for an exphanation, he refused to give if, and a foree marched 
snst him from Ballari. ‘The troops prepared to attack Karnil, on which the 
Gwib quitted the fort with a body of Rohilla mercenaries ; and being sum- 
moned to surrender, he made 4 furious charge on the English force, but was 
taken prisoner and his Rohillas were cut to pieces. He was then sent prisoner to 
Trichinapalli, and having visited the Mission Chapel more than once, @ report 


got abroad that he was about to embrace Christianity. As he was coming from 


« chapel on one ovecasion, he was assassinated by a retainer, but whether out of 
private revenge, OF from religious feeling, cannot be known with certainty. ‘The 
murderer was hanged, and the Nuwib’s body was sent to Karnul for interment. 
It was subsequently ascertained that the Naw&b had no intention of rebelling 

ainst the English ; that he was fond of military display, and that his minister, 

émdar Khan encouraged the fancy, as his family were euriched by the contracts. 
Most of the guns were not powder proof, and the shot were too large for use. 
Those who have dispassionatcly atudied the history of similar occurrences in 
Anglo-Indian history, will come to the conclusion that 1t was considered conve- 
nient to remove the Nawab, and that those who were commissioned to deal with 
him were careful not to be too explanatory. 

In the latter half of 1853 and the early part of the followimg year, Ballan was 
visited by a great scarcity (owing to the failure of the ordinary monsoon), which 
threatened to devastate the district. Pestilence, the usual attendant of famine, 
broke out among the population and cattle. Prices rose high, and such was the 
distress prevailing throughout the country that hundreds fled from their homes to 
the sea coast: Cattle were found dead in numbers on every road; and, owing to 
the want of forage and watcr, it was practically impossible to convey food imto 
the district. It was known that much grain remained in the larger towns and 
villages, but the exorbitance of the prices rendered it inaccessible to the poor, 
except by the commission of gang robberics, which soon became very prevalent, 

district from 
ruin but for Government to interpose its aid, which was promptly and cheer- 


fally done, by at once underta ing the construction of several arterial roads, The 


lines selected at first werc— 
1, That from Bailari to Adoni etd AULGI .o.ccceeeereee eer eees 50 miles. 
9. That from Ballari to Karnal vv the same village.....-..+ 90 4, 
But the work on them bein cnsufficient for the employment of the numbers that 
were obliged to resort to labor to save themselves from starvation, other additional 
lines were undertaken. ‘These were-— 


From Adoni to Gutti.....--ccscsessersererersse renee neeer eee 45 miles. 
, Ditto to Kudamer towards Karnti] 2. ss-.escesesees 82 45 
1, Karntil to Anantapur s.s.ssrecsrercereseeressene sete 5455 
Ballari to Kodtr by Hom&war .....seececseescorseones 105 5, 


Ditto to Anantapur and Diampeta,.....sree a, Bb yy 


” 


” Ceted Districts. cisvus—aurtorvmenta oF THE NATIVES, 12% 


making in all upwards of 450 miles, It was estimated that a number of 118,800. 
 kulfs (coolies) would find employment daily.on all the above roads at a coat of 
3,53,925 rupees monthly ; but the actual numbers employed, it is believed, fell con- 
siderably short of the above. The expenditure, for which, bills have been submitted 
to Government, exceeds 13 lakhs of rupees, or £130,000; and a good portion of all 
the roads has been operated upon, though the exact extent is as yet not reported. 
Similar distress prevailed in the other inland districts, but to a much more limited 
extent than at Ballari. 

It may fairly be said that out of the 450 miles thus roughly undertaken by 
untaught and debilitated man, women, and children, more than 300 miles have been 
completed and metaled, so as to be a permanent acquisition to the district; 120 
iniles require partial assistanee to complete them, and perhaps thirty miles may be 
80 far abandoned that nothing more will be undertaken by Government, 

This gratifying resuit is very much to be attributed to the admirable arrange- 
ments of the Collector and the organization of the Civil Enginear; and the 
Government so fully appreciate the value of the Lines already cxecuted, that 
an annual allowance of 10,000 rupees has been sanctioned for their maintenance, 
and estimates have been ordered for constructing masonry bridges throughout, 

The Pathdns of Karnél and Kadapa are genuine representatives of the old 
Muhammadan warriors, who conquered Hindastan. They are brave, courteous, 
and cruel; fond of horsemanship, cockfighting, and ram fights, and despise other 
pursuits as effeminate. They would, no doubt, make good irregular cavalry, but 
could never be depended upon, in India at least, as they have a bigoted hatred of 
all who are not followers of Islam. Beyond the frontiers, in places where they 
could not easily rerain their own country, they might be usefully employed. 

The Hindi castes present nothing remarkable, 
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ROUTE 26, PLACES. STAGES. 
| M.F, F.M, 
“MADRAS TO BALLARI, BY NAGARL! Padaku.............ccccccsecee 13 

(NUGGERY), KADAPA (CUDDAPAH), |, ». and the Woramalli 

AND GUTTI (GHooTY). 316M. OF, Pass to WORAMALLI- 

Mitirary Avruoriry—To Bound- PET, 8. occ cece scene 60 83 
ary after Karkambadi: Officer com- | x 4m, to Gazulamandyam 3 5 
manding Centre Division — dfadray. | x Suwarnamukhi r. 140 yds. 

Thence to Ballari: Officer commanding | wide to Ycllamandyam. 1 0 
Ceded Districts-—Ballart. x 7n. to Rénukunda ...... 3 0 
Civu, AutHority—To Pandir after | (4) KARKAMBADI, 6. & 
Kakalar: Collector of Chengalpatt—;} 4 o. (near this is Tri- 
Paltikarni. Thenee to Boundary after |  petti) ..........ccceseeeee _ 14 #91 
Karkambadi: Collector of N. Arcot— | x 2 ». to Bairagipalli...... 20 
Chittir, Thence to Boundary after | x 2 4. to Mamandar ...... 45 
Gundalir; Collector of Kadapa—e-| x 6 x. to Boundary ......... 43 
dapa. Thence to Ballari: Collector of | BALAPALLI, 4............ 01 1190 
Ballari— Balidre. x n.to the Kuruwan Pass, 
PLACES. STAGES. Gf. Lange... ceceeeeeeseeee 17 
MF. M, F.| x 2. to Shettiguntah..... 3 6 
PUNAMALLI, &. & é. 0. x 8 nv. to Kétapalli Agra- 

(See Route 6) ........00 134 124 WAAL . 1c cca see ene eens 2 2 
Paité Chattram .,...,..... . 24 x g to KODUR, 6........ a7 138 6 
rd. to Arcot wo... ceca eee O 2 x 2x. to Chenchu Amma 
Trimuchi .......0:ccceneeeees 1 6 Chattram ......¢.cceeceeeee 16 
xn. to Wellawaid Chat- x Gundel r. to Anantara- 

VATA isp cecesceceesenecnenes 17 jupéta .. cece cesses oe 1 6 
KORATUR (new Chat- x 3n. to Mangammapéta 1 6 

TVA) Biceeccsseccseeaens 24 81 | Konimbapalli ..........0 1 3 
rd. to Perambakam..,..... 0 63 Chillampéta.... c..ccccsesees 1 4 
x Madras +. 1 fur. wide to x 3a2.to WORAMPADU 22 103 

Tirti- G0 oo... cc saeccseneeeas 2 3k Reddipallipéta .........c0006 33 
x22.to KAKALUR... 27 61 | x ». to Apparfjupéta,..... 1 2 

' Trivellar begins, &.0....... 1 6 x #2. to Pulampéta, &...... 16 
Ditto ends. .,....cscsesesees 1 0 x . to Vonkataramaraju- 
(2) Tripatar, d.andt.o., 1 4 ELA Le ccceneeneeeseeeteeeees a 2 

x 2. to Pandar.......... 2 2 UDEUR vo cceceac eee eens 06 103 
x Kortilli ». 220 yds, wide Rajampeta ....0-sceseveceees 2 4 

to Krishnapur”.,........ i@ Manmr .......ccceceseeeanees . 1d 
xn. toRAMANJERI... 32 116 \ Yellakéta........ easeesanens 12 
Kanuka Chattram, @...... 3.1 | x #. to Yerrapalli ......... 1 4 
xm. to Arkfdu........ceees 2 2 | x #. to Gundalar.........,.. 20 
Naégarfzupalli............6 0 6 x Seea r. 32 fur. wide to 
* . 60 [lhattir........seeaes 2 2 NANDALUR, 8. ...... 10 92 

 Venkammapuram ......... 17 x 22. to Mallapéta........ 44 
NELLATUR, @. ......... 14 116 | x da. to Mangamp: te ee 3 4 
Podur .,.....cceseee bottae tees 24 x 2x. to Cher pare woe 21 
xm. to Bugé Agraharam 2 0 | @) WONTIMETTA, 3... 23 12 4 
xm. to Nagari ........0-+ 3 0 |x ,to Chimmanapalli.... 4 4 
NAGARI PETA, 3. &¢.0.10 84 | BAKERAPE'TA ......... 03 47 
Pags ends ....cccccsseseaerees 2 6 x 2n.to Kannawoypalli... 2 5 
Parameshweramangsiam 2 0 x 3m. to Chinchéku........ 2 
Ramkrishnapurampéta... 0 6 (@)KADAPA begins}. & poe, 12 10 1 
PUTUR, 8. crceeesreeesuee 96 81 | Kadapaends....,........0-.- 1 4 
x2n. to Agraharam..... 2 0 x 2. to Bassamipalli..... i i 
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PLACES, 
x 3. to Pirzidapéta...... 
Wall... ee. le seeeas 
{e) x w. to TAPE'TA,..... 
x Papaghni (Paupugny) r. 


650 yds. wide to Appya- 
Palla, b...cecscceeeesens ces 
Sadapuralla we, 
x 3 #. to Pandalapalli..... 
x Pag +. 100 yds. broad 
to TIPPALUR .......... 
x 22. t0 Yerragrunta,....., 
x 2H. fo NIDeVi........... 
x 2” to CHILLAM- 
KUR, 8 oe eee 
x 4. to Kétapalli........, 
Timmapuram................ 
x 3x. to Mumareddipalli 
x 2m. to YAIMAWE- 
RAM ooo. cesses 
x 2m, to Tallapalli........, 
x 2n. to GUNDALUR.,. 
x Siri or Sir, +. 31 f wide 
and #. to Chaiwotipalli. 
Gangapuram wo... 
x #. to Talapodutur, 4...., 
Boundary .,.......cccccececes. 
BONDALDINNT........... 
x 6%. to Yirapuram....... 
x 3 #. to Kétapalli........ ; 
Tarpatri, b......cccceseecseces 
Pennar, 7. Oi... eeaecee 
Ditto, lf. boo eeecccececeeecee 
Yepgadar........ccccceceses 
x on. to VAIMALPADU 
x 32n. to Ryalcheru, Besse, 
x £n. to Yiraipalli........, 
JAKALCTIERU .o 00... 
x #. to Tondapidu......,.. 
Hospéta ....cccccecesseucee: 
(f) GUTTI centre, 2. & ¢. a, 
x 3 #. to Kojaipalia..,..... 
x #. to Yerratimmaryen- 
CNCTU veecseeesceesescecenses 
Patakocheru, 4..,....,..... . 
xn. to AMITNAPALLI,.. 
TIMMAPUTAM........00.00005 
x 2. to GUNDUEAL, 8. 
x #. to Pinchellapadu...,.. 
x #. to GADDAKAT, 4... 
x a deep #. twice to 
Doanakal ......... beseeenes 
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PLACES. STAGES, 
M.F. M. F 
Jodladarasi wo... . a7 
PARAMADAVENITAL- 
LiL, Bese eececeessecees eas 37 131 
Hugeadi (Huggery) r. to 
Budeyélu .....ccccecceeees i I 
Amarapuram .....ccccecccce. 1 3 
Chikka Bavenhalli...,...... 0 6 
Bavenhalli.. cc. 0 43 
Bissanhalli..... ees. 1 2 
(7) BALLARI FORT, £. 
BLS cic ceeeeeeenas ees 37 912 
316 6} 


This route, now being ereatly im- 
proved, is one of the great trunk’ roads 
from Madras, leading up into the Ceded 
Districts, a province which produces 
much cotton, and possesses a rich black | 
soil of the highest fertility. As this 
road avoids the lofty chain of hills which 
everywhere encircles Maistir, and as the 
Ceded Districts, though of considerable 
elevation above the sea, are 1,000 feet 
lower than the said province, the com- 
munication by this route with the Bom- 
bay Presidency, especially for the line 
of rail, seems preferable to that by 
Benvahir. 

A good road, though sandy in some 
places, leads from Punamalli, through 
the small villages of Korattr and KA- 
kalar, to Trépatér. 

(@) Lripater (prop. firu-pati-tr, from, 
the Tamil words Zire, “<ivine,” pate, 
“lord,” a, “town’”), is the first place 
For the last 5 miles 
the Madras river runs close to the 
road. TripatGr was once a place ‘of 
or pro- 
visions, and was defended by a fort, ngt, 
however, of much strength. On the 
22nd of August, 1781, Sir Eyre Coote 
took it from Haidar *Ali. It was then 
garrisoned by 1,500 men, who surren- 

ered aftor three days’ cannonade ; and, 
upon the English general offering to 
exchange them for an equal number of 
English prisoners, Haidar replied, 
‘These men are faithless ; they know 
they dare not approach me: they are 
your prisoners, and I -advise you to put 
every one of them to death with all 
speed.” Four days alterwards, Sir 
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Eyre Coote, advancing from Tripatur, 
fought a drawn battle with Haidar, 
almost on the same ground on which 
Haillic’s army was destroyed the preced- 
-ing year. The English army, 11,060 
strong, lost 421 men, and retired again 


to Tripatar, after burying the bones of | 


those who fell under Baillie, as well as 
their own dead. The WHoerfilit river 
(written also, by Wilks, Cortelair and 
Cortelaur, and in the Trigonometrical 
map, Cortvliar, but prop. Kodutal-dru— 
draw signifying river” in Tamij), rises 
near Arcot, and is joined by the Nagari 
river close to the place where it is crossed 
on this read, about 4 m. from ‘Pripatir. 
lt disembogucs at Ennir, 9 m. N. of 
Madras. In August it sinks, but is 
liable to be swollen by rains which fall 
in the hills. By a sudden rise of this 
kind Colonel Baillie was detamed on its 
N, bank 11 days, and this delay was one 
main cause of his subsequent disaster. 
Orders have lately been issued for the 
construction of a permanent masonry 
bridge across this stream. 

The road as far a3 Nagari is very 
sandy, and runs beside the river of that 
name. Nellatéir is a considerable vil- 
lage; Negeri itsclf a town of some size. 
Hence the road turus almost dircet 
N. to Karlambadi (Circumbaddy), and 
about one mile from Nigari, begins 
to ascend a pass through the Ghats. 
Again, after the large village of Putur, 
the Woramalli Pass is ascended. ‘This 
Poss is easy of ascent and descent; the 
hills around are covered with a thick 
bamboo jungle, but, beyond, the country 
is richly cultivated. IVeramadlipet 1s a 
large place. The Suwarnamukhi river, 
also about to be bridged, which is crossed 
between this and the next stage, has its 
name from Skr., severna, * golden,” 
mukham, ‘mouth.’ The stream rises 
in lat. 13° 26’, long. 79° 11’, and, after 
a course of 100 miles, falls into the sea 
in lat. 14° 8’, long. 80° 11’. 

(0) Karkambadi is a good sized vil- 
lage with a fort. W. of this, at the 
distance of about 10 miles, is the tenpee 
of Pripetti (prop. Titupati: Tamil, dire, 
“holy,” pati, “lord,” “holy lord”), 
the most celebrated Hindi temple 8. 
of the Krishna. It stands in lat. 13° 
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46’, long. 79° 24’, and is 80 miles N.W. 
of Madrags The pagoda is placed in an 
elevated hollow or basin, enclosed by a 
circular crest of hills, the sacred pre- 
cincts of which are said never to have 
been profaned by Christian or Muham- 
madan feet, while, it is added, that even 
the cxtcrior of the temple has never been 
beheld but by a genuine Hindai. To 
obtain this immunity from desecration, 
large sums have been paid to Govern- 
ment, the fee in 1758 amounting fo no 
less than £30,000. An incarnation of 
Vishnu is worshipped here, called, in 
Skr., Perhat-esha ; in the Karnatak, 
Tripatt ; tithe Telugu country, Pensat- 
Rina Govinda ; in Gujarat, Thdkur ; 
and in Marathi, Bdldji. The temple is 
built of stone, covered with plates of 
eilt copper, and has an extensive dis- 
trict appended to it for its support. 
Crowds of pilgrims resort to 1t from all 
parts of India, especially from Guja- 
rat, and pour in offerings of goods, 
STAIN, gO , jewels, ete. "These gifts, 
Which formerly yiclded a surplus re- 
yenuc fo Government, maintain seve 
ral thousand priests and ministers, and 
defray all the expenses of the wor- 
ship, which is here conducted on 4 
mapnificent scale. The British Govern- 


iment at one time, before its connection 


with the native religion was abolished, 
realized from the profits of this temple 
from £15,000 to £20,000 a year. The 
deity here worshipped is thought to pre- 
side in a special manner over commerce, 
and the merchants and shopkeepers of 
Gujarat are accustomed to offer a per- 
centage of fleir guins to this temple 
anoually, The god is said in this in- 
carnation to have been attended by two 
of his wives, Lakshmi and Satyabhama, 
and they are generally represented with 
him, His name of Verkat-esha, “* Lord 
of difficuities,’ probably refers to the 
legend of his restoring plenty to the 
Yidavas by the recovery of a certain 
jewel called Sumantiké, which is said to 
have belonged to his wife Satyabh4&ma’s 
father. It is remarkable that the eardzest 
recorded outbreak of cholera took place 
at Tripetti in 1772. It is mentioned in 
the journals of the missionaries of that 
date (Allen’s India, Ancient and Modern, 
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p. 630). The great festival was held 
that year in Scptember, and half of the 
vast concourse of pilgrims were swept 
away. 

The road from Karkambadi to Bdéd- 
pellt, a much larger place, is but indif- 
ferent, and fer the noxt 6m. becomes 
still worse; but these difficulties are now 
in course of removal. It then improves 
a little, passing through a hilly and 
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at finding that his intended victim had 
escaped. While he stood in amazement, 
a soldier of Haidar’s, who was sleeping 
in the corner of the tent, roused by the 
noise, sprang up, and transfixed the in- 
truder with a spear, and on the second 
Afghan advancing, slew him also. The 
rest of the band were then overpowered. 
Some had their hands and feet lopped 
off, and were then thrown to die on the: 


jungly country to Kodur, a small vil- | public roads, while others were dragred 
| about the camp tied to the feet of ele+ 


gc; after which it again becomes bad. 


Worampddu has about 100 houses. The ' phants. 


nalas to be crossed in this stage are 
troublesome and difficult. 


aftcr passing it becomes very bad and 


One of these latter, after he 
had been unfastened, to all appearance, 


Cdkur is a; dead, unexpectedly recovered, and was 


Barry Close, a powerful, healthy-look- 


fine village on high ground; the “rd scen, twenty years afterwards, by Sir 


stony. Nandatir, with about 500 houses, 
is the Kaséah, or principal town of the 
district, The road here is bad and 
stony. 
(cs Wontimetta isa considcrable town, 
much larger than Nandalir. About 6 
m. from it, on the N. bank of the Pen- 
nar, is the town of Sidhdrat (Sidhout} 
(prop, Siddhdvam, Skr. Siddha, “Saint,” 
vatam, ‘a fig.tree,” ¢e. the Ficus In- 
dica, under which the Saint dwelt), once 
the head quarters of the European civil 
establishment. ‘The Pathan Chicf of 
Kadapa filed here in 1779, when at- 
tacked by Haidar, but was compelled to 
surrender, and was sent prisoner to Se- 
ringapatam. The Maistir prince, however, 
was nearly losing his life from the sudden 
attack of 80 Afehfin prisoners, and owed 
his escape to his great coolness and 
presence of mind. These Afghans, men 
of prodigious strength and courage, had 
refused to surrender their swords, and 
Hlaidar, hoping to enlist them in his 
own service, had sutfered them to retain 
their weapons, though he took care ta 
have them watched by a strong euard. 
At night, however, they ros¢ on the 


| 
| 


ing horseman. 

Bdkerapcia 1s a village of moderate 
size. Before reaching it an extensive 
plain is passed. 

(@) Kadana. — Hadana (Cudvapan) 
signifies in Telugu ‘a doorway,” an 
here means ‘the gate of Tripetti,” 
Kadepa being on the way to that sacred 
spot, The word is written Kurpa by 
Wilks, and wrongly derived by Hamuil- 
ton from the Skr. Aripd, “mercy.” Itis 
a large town, a civil and nulifary station, 
and the capital of a Collecterate which 
has a population of 1,451,921 inhabit- 
ants. 

The Cantonment m lat. 14° 28’, long. 
78° 52’, is situated on a gentle declivity, 
507 ft. above the sca, and nearly in the 
centre of the Colleetorate. It is hounded 
on the i. by the Bogawanka river (called 
m the Trig. map, Boogoo, but properly 
Bogga-vania: begga, “a fountain,” 
venka, “a rivulet,’’) and over which 
a bridge has just been completed. This 
stream separates it from the town of 
Kadapa, whence it Is distant about 3 
miles; on the W. it is bounded by 
an extensive and open plain, streteh- 


soldiers who were guarding them, and ; ing with little interruption to Gutti ; 
cut them to pieces, while two of their ; 


number forced their way into Hoaidar’s 
tent. Hearing the tumult, Haidar 
covered the long pillow of his bed with 
a quilt, and with his sword cut a pss- 


on the N. by the Ballari road, some 
cultivated ground, and a large tank ; 
and on the 8S. by a road on ite 
left flank, and by cultivated ground. 
There are two barracks for Euro- 


sage for himself through the tent, andj; peans, and spacidus lines for native 


escaped to the next battalion. Mean- 


time, one of the Afgh4ins dealt a furious | about 1000 men at -this station. 


infantry, of which there are generally 
‘The 


blow at the bed, and was thunder-struck climate is excessively hot and dry. The 
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wind blows generall from 5.W. to W. | from the town of Kadapa, on both banks — 
and N.W. from March to Oct., and | of the Pennadr river, which here washes . 
during the rest of the year from N.E. | the base of a hilly range, whose greatest 
fo S.E. In Jan. and Feb. it often | clevation is about 1000 ft., are the once 
shifts from N.E. to S.W., W., and‘ famous diamond mines. These mines 
N, W., and is usually strongest in March ; are surrounded by cultivated fields, and 
and April, Showers fall from April to : have the appearance of heaps of stones, 
November, at first attended with severe | and pits half filled with rubbish. The 
.thunder-storms. Mareh, April, May, | mines are said to have been worked for 
and June are the hottest months; Nov., : several ccnturies, and sometimes stones 
Dec., and Jan. the coolest. 'The greatest i of a considerable size were found. They 
fall of rain is generally in Sept. and ‘ are always met with either in altuvial 
Oct, Owing to the great heat, the soil or rocks of the latest formation. 
chmate is unfavourable to the European Leyne thinks they arc by no means yet 
constitution, and fevers in particular are | exhausted. Hence, and trom the vicinity 
rife from the end of June to October. of Gutti, were brought the celebrated 
During the hot season the high ‘ Golkonda diamonds; the province of 
table land of Madanapaiti (Mudden- Golkonda itself not producing any. 
pilly} and adjoining range of hills, 56 Kadapa was for many years the capital 
miles to the 8.W., form an agrecuble ; ofan independent Pathan state, and many 
retreat from Kadapa, and ex!nbit a de- | old Pathan families still reside there, who 
lightful contrast both in climate and: speak the Hindastini dialect with re- 
scenery. The temperature on these hills ; markable purity ; but the prevailing lan- 
seldom exceeds 87° during the day, and guageis Telugu. The principal products 
the nights are refreshingly cool, while | of the surrounding country are indigo 
the place abounds in fruitful gardens, | and cotton. 
shady clusters of trees, and green valleys. (e) Tépeta or Terpatrt (vulg. Ta- 
The gardens produce grapes both green | putla), is close on the Pdépaghne (Pan- 
and purple, as well as peaches, straw- | pueny) ‘‘guilt-removing,” river, which 
berries, apples, and guavas. The plain | rises in Maistir, in lat, 13° 30’, long. 
of Kadapa, on the contrary, is encircled | 77’ 60’, and, after a course of 130 m. 
by mountains, which add to the sultri- | flows near this place into the N. 
ness of the atmosphere. Those to the | Pennar. On the oppesite bank to 
W., being more than 30 mules distant, | Tapéta, and about 3 miles from it, is 
do not so much affect it, but those on ‘ the town of Kamalapur, capital of a 
the N.E. and EK. being within from 3 to taluk, and a place of some importance. 
8 miles, have the most injurious influ- ; The .¥. Penner flows close to it on the 
ence. These laticr arc the Nala Malla: E, This river rises in Maisér in lat. 13° 
and the Lanka Malla ranges, and turn . 23’, long. 77° 43’, from a square stone 
beyond Kadapa m a 8.E. direction to- © tank in the centre of the rumed fort of 
wards the famous hill-shrine of Tripetti. , Chandradrug, and after a course of 355 
Their formation is cliy slate, sand-' miles, falls into the Bay of Bengal m 
stone, quartz rock, silicious and arena- : lat. 14° 38’. 
ceous schist, with a few hills of blue and | The remaining stations between Ka- 
ey limestune, ‘The base of these rocks | dapa and Gutti present nothing worthy 
is granite. To the. W. the Sondar or | of remark. They are all unimportant 
Sanddr and Kampli ranges have a some- / villages, with good and high ground 
what parallel direction. Abluelimestone, ' for cncamping. The road runs through 
imbedding iron pyrites, occupies alaree | a flat country, the black soil of which 
portion of the Kadapa plain, where it | becomes difficult to cross in wet weather. 
oceurs in beds dipping generally at an | There is considerable cultivation. At 
angle of 6° tothe Li. Granite 1s found | Jukalcheru (prop, Zegguda-cheuru) there 
in clustered and dome shaped masses, | is a fort. 
often crowned with tors and logging- (f} Gutti (Ghooty) is a place of re- 
stones, Near Chinndr, about 7 miles | markable strength. We first hear of it 
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during the reign of Aurangzib, when it 
formed part of a smali state held by 
the predecessors of the Shabndr family, 
who were dispossessed in 1758 by the 
Maratha partizan chicf, Murari Rao. 
Tt was taken from this chieftaim in 
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1776, by Haidar ’Alf, after a siege of | 


upwards of 9 months, and Murari Rao 
was sent prisoner to Scringapatam, and 
afterwards to Kabul Drug, where he 
died. Ilis family were all put to the 
sword, by command of Tipa, m 1791. 


The fort is composed of a number of 


strong works, occupying the summits 
of a circular cluster of rocky bills con- 
nected with cach other, and enclosing 
a apace of level ground forming the site 
of the town, which is approached from 
the plain by two breaks or openings, 
forming fortificd gateways to the 5.W. 
and N.W., and by twa footpaths across 
the lower hills, communicating through 
smali sally-ports, An immense smooth 
rock, risimg from the N. limit of the 
circle, and fortified by graduations sur- 
mounted by 14 gateways, overlooks and 
commands the whole of the other works, 
and forms a citadel which famine or 
treachery alone can reduce. When it 
was taken by Haidar, the supply of 
water had failed, and the garrison were 
compelled by thirst to surrender them- 
sclyes unconditionally. A small detach- 
ment of Sipahisis kept at Gutti. Thence 
to Handé Anantapur, a large town, and 
formerly the capital of a race of petty 
Hindi Réjis, is 31 m. 4 f, and, if 
the traveller has abundance of time, he 
may visit this place as @ specimen of a 
Hindé baronial residence. There 1s 
also a tank worthy of inspection; and it 
is suid by Wilks hy 5) to be the boun- 
dary town between the Kanarcse lan- 
guages, on the W., and the Telugu, on 
the E., though in point of fact the 
Kannadi or Kanarese isspoken 13 many 
places E of it. The stages are from 


Gutti:— M, F. 
DAM ri ceccccecaecsceccercnereeeeneeears 12 7 
Gurvdinm] ....ca.eecceceeueeaeeneeues § 4 
Handé Anantapur, 8. & ¢.0....... 10 0 


The intermediate stations are mode- 
rately-sized villages, with good encamp- 
ing ground, cxcellent water, and supplies. 

Handéd Anantapur (prop. Llarde 





| 
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Ananta- Puram, “The eternal city 
of Handé,”) waa anciently called 
Ananta-Sagaram. It was built .p. 
1364, by Chikkapa Wadeyar, ehef 
mainister of Bukka Rayulu, Raji of 
Vijayanagar, or, in the vulgar cor- 
ruption, Beejanuggur. This Chikappa 


‘raised an embankment so as to stop, 


at Devarakonda, the river PaAndu, 
which rises in the Kambu-giriswami 
hills. To the lake thus formed he 
made two outlets, at each of which 
he built a village. The village on the 
W. outlet he called after his lady, 
Ananta Sdgaram, or ‘* Ananta’s sea.” 
Some time after this, Chikkappa died. 
The luke, owing to heavy rains, burst 
its embankments, when Musalamma, 
the seventh and youngest daughter-in- 


‘law of Basi Reddi, a farmer, who dwelt 


at Bukka Raya Samudram, the village 
at the FE. outlet, was offered as a saeri- 
five, being built into the gap. In 1569 
a.., Anantapur, together with all the 
surrounding districts and Ballari, was 
hestowed by the Raja of Vijayanagur 
on HWandé Ianumappa Nayudu, who is 
said to have defeated the Mubhammadan 
kings of the Dakhan, and tohavetaken the 
Nizim Shihi king prisoner, for which 
services he was libcrally rewarded. He 
was originally chief of Sennalapuram. 
Ilis grandson, Malakappa Nayudu, built 
a palace at Anantapuiaum, and took up his 
residence there, and theneeforward, from 
his family name, it was called Handé- 


Anantupuram, The descendants of this 
family were afterwards mercilessly 


hanved on hooks by TipG, near the 
town. There is no place of importance 
between Gutti and Ballari. The road 
runs almost duc W.; is good, and sup- 
plics are plentiful. 

(7) Balladyi (erroncously derived by 
some from the Skr. fala, name of a 
demon, and «ari, “foe,” “ Foe of 
Bala,’—a name of Indra, but written 
by Hamilton Valehari), in lat. 16° 8, 
long. 76° 59’, with a pepulation, im 
1836, of 30,426, is the capital of the 
Cullcctorate of the same name, which, 
with au area of 13,056 square miles, has 
a population of 1,229,499. (See Preds- 
minary Informetion.«“‘ Ceded Districts.’’) 

The face of the country in this Cole. — 


128 


lectorate is generally flat and open, but 
humerous isolated mountains of granite 
are scattered over it, and it 1s mtersected 
by many lower ranges of hills. In the 
hot season it has a sterile appearance, 
from the absence of trees and ali vege- 
tation, but shortly after the rains fall im 
June, the plains become converted into 
vast fields of luxuriant grain, The open 
country is a rich black cotton ground, 
but near the hills it is of a deep red, and 
is generally thickly covered with stones, 
of the same geological character as the 
rocks round. Granite is chiefly met with 
about Gallari, Vijayanagar, Adoni and 
Paleamudram. ‘The principal ranges of 
hills are the Nalla Malla on the N.E. 
frontier, and the Kampli and Sandiir on 
the W. <A spur fromthe Sandiir range 
ruus along the &. side of the canton- 
ment of Balliri, and extends im an E. 
direction to Budibal, 8m. distant, where 
it abruptly terminates. A high point in 
this range is opposite to the fort of 
Balléri, and within 4 m. of it, and is 
called the Copper Mountain, the height 
being 1,600 ft, above the plain, or 
2,800 ft. above the sea. There 1s asroell 
space of table-land on the top, which 
might be nade available as a sanatarium., 
The chief objections arc the steepness 
of the ascent, and the necessity of carry- 
ing up supplies of all kinds, and even 
water. <bout 15 pears ago, as a party 
of officers were preparing to ascend thus 
hill, a baggage tent pitched on the sum- 
mit was struck by lightning, and two or 
three men were killed. The copper ore 
here found is the green carbonate, in the 
state of clay, lying below the crest of 
the 8. épautement of the hill, Exeava- 
flons are still to be seen, saul to be the 
‘remains of mines worked by order of 
Haidar Ali, but abandoned in conse- 
quence of the expense exceeding the 
_ profit. Besides copper, hematitic iron 
ore in large quantitics is found, some of 
which possesses maguetic properties. 
The chief produce of this Collectorate 
is cotton. On first preparing the ground 
for this crop, and once in about every 10 
or 12 years, the soil is turned up with a 
large plough drawn by 12 or even 16 
bullocks, and traversed several times in 
different directions, until weeds and jun- 
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Sect. I. 
gle plants are entirely extirpated. A 


sarge tree is then drawn over the ground 
to break the clods thrown up by the 
plough, and it is afterwards harrowed 


with an instrument called chinna Aun- 
dake, 3 ft. square, in order still further to 
level and smooth the surface. In suc- 
ceeding yours thesmail plough, worked b 

2 bullocks, and the harrow only are used. 

The iuhabitants are partly Telugu, 
who worship Vishnu and burn their 
dead, and partly Kanerese, who worship 
Siva, and are chiefly of the Jangam 
caste, Wearing the Lingam or Phallusin 
a silver box on their breast, or tied round 
the arm: these bury their dead. There 
are also considerable numbers of Ma- 
rathas and Muhammadans: they are 
tall, stout, and well-formed, and are 
comfortably clad. 

The Fort, or fortified rock, around 
which the cantonment of Ballari is situ- 
ated, 1s a bare granite hill, of an ob- 
long, or rather a semi-clliptical form, 
the longest diameter of which extends 
from 8. to N. It rises abruptly from 
the plain to the height of 440 ft., and 1s 
about 2 m. in cirenmference, Viewed 
on its EK. and 8. sides, it presents a bold 
and precipitous aspect, and appears to be 
composed of a huge heap of loose frag- 
ments, irregularly piled un one another ; 
but on its W, face it dechmes with a 
eee slope toward the plain, and ex- 
bits « smooth unbroken surface, mndi- 
eating that it was originally one entire 
solid mass, and that, on its more ex- 
posed aspects, 1 has been gradually de- 
composed by the continued action of the 
elements. At the distance of a few hun- 
dred yards to the N. is a long ridge of 
bare rugged rocks of similar formation, 
and a shart distance to the E. are several 
lesser elevations of the same character. 
They are all of granite origin, and are 
chiefly composed of felspar and ferru- 
ginous hornblende, the former frequent- 
ly presenting large rhomboidal prisms, 
whicli strongly reflect the rays of light ; 
and the latter, disseminated through the 
reck in black shining crystals and gra- 
nules, giving to it, when recently frae- 
tured, a dark grey colour, but which, 
after exposure to the atmosphere, first 
assumes a duli greenish hue, and after- 
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wards a light rusty brown, apparently | 1816, at a considerable expense to Go- 
from the readiness with which this spe- | vernment, At the head of the tank is 
cies of hornblende undergoes decompo-~ | the bazar, and about half-a-mule off is 
sition. the cantonment, with the barracks and 

The rock is defended by tavo distinct | officers’ houses of the native troops, 
lines of works, constituting the upper | The chmate is characterised by the 
and lower forts, beth built of granite. | extreme dryness of the air at all times, 
In the upper oue, the summit of which | The fall of rain is less than in any other 
is flat and of considerable cxtent, stands | part of 8. India; dews in general are 
the citadel, which is reputed to be of | light, and last but a short time, and 
great antiquity, and might be rendered | there are no peayy fogs, The wind 

amprepnable. It affords, however, no! blows principally from the W. and 
accommodation fer troops, and is couse- | NW. from March to N ovenber, and 
quently never occupied except by aj| from the E. and 8.E. in December, 
small guard. The ecclls for the prisoners | January, and February. In the hot sea- 
are built within it, and from their cle- | son a strong W. wind blows during the 
vation are at all times cool and pleasant. | night, and about sunset, occur oppres- 
Several tanks or cisterns have been | sive calms or lulis. The hottest part 
hollowed out m the rock, to hold rain | of the year is from March till the end 
water. The lower fort, which is of j of May, when the temperature is 93° in 
more recent construction, consists of low | the shade. In the cold season the ther- 
turrets, connected togcther by curtams. ; mometer in the open air falls at times 
Its shape is quadrangular; it has a dry , below 50° in the morning, and rises to 
ditch and covered way in front; and | 100° at 2 p.m.inthe sun. The glare 
surrounds the base of the rock from its | is at all times very great, from the 
5.W. to its N.E. angle, It is half-a- | white sparkling nature of the ground, 
mile in diameter, and within it are the | which, as weil as the roads, is composed 
barratks for the Queen's regiment, and | of the dedris of granite rock ; and hence 
«the Company’s European Artillery, the | ophthalmia is very common. Thunder 
arsenal, the ordnance, and commissariat , sturms occur from April toe July, and 
stores, the Protestant church, and nu- ; again in September and October, and a 
merous banglis for offiecrs. The soil | year scldom passes without the electric 
ig much impregnated with saltpetre; | fluid injuring buildings or persons within 
the wells within the fort are therefore ! the fort or cantonment, 

ail brackish, and the water used by the 

troops is brought from without. ROUTE 26. 

On the 8. side of the fort, about 106 , ec 
yards from the rampart, is a large tank, MADRAS TO BALLARI, BY NAGARE, 
with a road running along its edge. RACHOTI AND BALAPANUR, 334 M. 
To the N., at the distanee of about 200 
yards, is a rocky hill of granite. On 
the S.W. the Sitch is widened, and 
walled up at one end so as to form a 
tank, which ts filled by the rain from the 
upper fort, and which descends from the 
rock in cascades during heavy showers; 
and on the E. is a wide esplanade, con- 
taining the burial-ground, beyond which 
are the zila court, gaol, collector's kacheri 
(cutcherry}, and the houses of the princi- 
pal European gentry. S.E. of the fort, 
and below the embankment of the tank, 
is the peta, or native town, in which 
those who formerly inhabited the fort 
now reside, having been removed out in 


Mititary AutTHarniry —To Munu.- 
reddiwaripalli, after Mangalampéta: - 
Officer commanding Centre Division— 
Madras. Thence to Balliri: Officer 
commanding Ceded Districts—-Ballert. 

Civit AutTHoRITY—To Kortilli river 
after Kakalir : Collector of Chengalpatt 
—Pallikarni. Thence to Munuredd- 
wiripalli: Collector of N. <Areot — 
Chittur. Thence to Boundary after 
Balapanir: Callector of Kate a— 
Hadapa. Thence to Ballari: Co:llector 
of Ballari— Balldri. 
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PLACES, BTAGES, PLACES, 
M.F. M. F, 
Koratir, b. occ ccesceees 81 81] x Talhaw4 r. to Boiwat- 
Ka kalir.....cccceccssescee ees 61 641 2 rrr 
Ramanjerl .........cccceceee 11 5 11 6 | Trimmareddipalli............ 
Nellattir, b.........c ce ccee esas 1.6 2816) RAJAWARIPALLI.,, ... 
Naégari, &. and £. @.......,. 74 7 4 | Daipatlac cece 
KStapéta ......ccece cece ees O 4 Chambargarh ..........c0.00 
Chattrawidah ......ccceeceee 2 2 Bolreddipalli ............eee 
Karambaido..........0....... 2 0 xn. to Golapalll......... ‘ 
Naddiam .......cscceccececas 20 Kammapalli ...........0e005 
-Konetti Amma Agraharem 2 2 Mittawarlapalli.....ceescsse 
(#) PALLIVAT.. .w. 17 107) RACHOTL, 4. and @. o.. 
Rd. to Arcot, left. ccs. 06 x Mandawa ¢. to M4sapéta 
x Kortillt +. 440 yds. wide Rd. to Kadana..c......eaee 
to Chékamaddagu......, . j4 x 3a. to Tatareddipalli ... 
Kondapalli,........cc.ece cee 17 x #, to Bandahalli ......... 
Dulakalli ....ccceceeesees vas 3 0 x Maddial #. and Rail- 
- Ox 6n. to TYUR ....., 33 10 4 chatwu n.to Pedda Gar- 
x 2. to Kannagapuram. 2 1 lapalli eT reerereTreer errs 
Fd. to Chittir, WEb eeceee, 1 1 LIKIREDDIPALLI...... 
Kammampalli beeen eeneanens . 12 Kuruvireddipalli ..........6 
GudiwSnipally ccsceeccees 2 6 Granalanutlavailapalli ...... 
Goralgundapalli ............ 21 x small Gh&t and # tu 
PENNAMUR.,......ccc.ee 11 104), Raémanapalh 
Rassamanpalli ......,........ 1 2 Bodibandapalh ............ 
Udahallt oo... eee 2 4 Vangamartirapalll ......... 
Rodriagérnipalli............0. 25 Gowindappapalli, SURU- 
WUDALWALAVPALLI.. 21 94 PU AGRAHARAM ,,, 
Matllyampalli ...........cc00. 1 4 Daivaragudupalli............ 
| Rd. to Chittdr, left ......... 17 Chakrapéta ....cccceeseevees . 
.*x #, to Damalelieri......... 13 Wopalnidupalli ............ 
x Punér. to Mogralpéta .. 2 2 x Komér KKalwoy to Sa- 
.. Pellakondapalh............-. 24 mnalwélapallt wc... 
x Puné ¢. twice to MAN- x P&paghniy. to Kumba- 
GALAMPE'TA.., 34 131 Warpalli ...secccsccccveues 
x Puné . to Ramareddi- VAIMPALLI.............. . 
Th Lee ce cece eee cee eee eee eee Ld x #. to Nandipall ......,.. 
Pulicherlah ............:c00se 26 x 2x2. to Tatimiealapalli 
Munureddiwéripalli........ 3.0 x 2x. to Sakalera vo... 
Yellawfripalil ............00 30 x 2%. to GOLALGUDUR 
Bolreddipalli .............00+ 14 x #. to Chintallagutar... 
CR PILER (Lripetti is | x 22. to Dlimilla w....... 
sed ueeeeeeeeenerenas 25 14 4/ x 4. toRf&yalapuram ... 
x Pinehi r. to sonaparae x4n.toBALAPANUR... 
Japalli.cccccssccerseeseneees 2 0 x #, to Boundary ......... 
. Raghupalli....... 0 6 Angelammagudaér ......... 
Kammapalli,......cccsscesees 24 Agraharam .....:.cecee-eaees 
KGtapatth .....cc cece seen 23 x 3a. to Simmédripalli... 
‘Burkhaipéta bade anae eater eens 1 0 x 2”. to Patapalli........ . 
TADATAM oo... se eeeeeeeeee 20 Krishnapuram..........40.. ; 
(@} GUNDLUR (Gurram Patapeta .....ccceceeeeeeeees . 
Konda is near this}..,... 13 1307) YELLANUR......... 
Mahal ........::ccceeceeeeeeees 12 Chitriwati ror. 8. J... 
x Bahu r. to Kalkatfa..... 3 1 D0. b. B. ce csscsesseeseveen es 


Sect. IT. 
STAGES, 
MF. M.F. 
2 0 
1 3 
26 101 
O 5 
L 7 
2.3 
24 
13 
0 7 
17 ll 4 
10 
0 2 
3 3 
04 
43 
04 100 
1 0 
2 6 
4 4 
06 
16 
12 120 
06 
34 
1 4 
1 2 
2 6 
92 41290 
3 6 
16 
17 
31 104 
14 
3 0 
3 0 
51 126 
2 4 
0 4 
2 4 
2 6 
2 0 
3 4, 
1 4 
04 146 
14 
0 4 
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PLACES. stacEs. (lengthened about 4 miles, the direct 
. M. F. M. F. | distance being 15m. 7f. 

x 22, to Nittir ........... . 10 | (¢) Pilér or Pillier 1s a large place, . 
x 3n.toShivanagyapalli,.. 2 6 with a good bazar. The Pinehi river 
Narranapalli .........ec6e05 12 | supplies the town with water. From 
SANNAGALLAGUDUR 17 8 7 | this place the Pagoda of Tripetti, which. 
x 2x2. to Gandlapadu.,..... 23 is about 20 miles distant, may be conve- 
Tippareddipalli ...... geese 22 niently visited. 
x 2a. to Tarpatri 4. ....., 2 2 (2) Gundlix,—This 1s a large village 
Pennar *. 7. 8. lee 0 6 1m, 2 f. to the left of the road. Water is 
Do., 2. By cc eeeecceseeeeee s 0 8 ; supplied from the Bahuriver, There is 
Boundary ....... ca ceeee eee 1 2 road hence by the Namma or Dumbra 
SUKALUR oo. ee 1 0 *10 2 | Ghat, which, however, is quite impas- 
Yarmalpadu ........ eee 10 1 101 /sable. Hence Gurram Konda (from 
Jakalcheru .......cccee eee 117 11 7 | Telugu, gurramu, “ horse,’ kanda, 
Gutti, & & fh 6. Le. 72 72) hilly’ ‘horse et 5 m. distant to 
Aminapall .......-.c.cceee lt 4 il 4 the W., may be visited. The mountain 
Gundukal, ® ............ 8 1 8 1) of Gurram Konda is one majestic, almost 
Gaddakal, 6... 10 4 10 4 | perpendicular, mass of granite, towern 
Paramadavenhallt, & ....., 13 1 13 1/ to the height of about 800 or 900 ft. 
Ballan, & & poe. we, . 91 91 | The rock is throughout naked, and its 


~-—— | convex summit is erested with a strong 
334 0 | fortification, constituting a formidable 
This Route is the same as the pre- | hill-fort, inaccessible, save on the E, 
ceding as far as Nagarf, aftcr that it | faco, where a narrow difficult pathway 
takes a direction a little to the W., | winds through a defile of projecting 
running parallel with it by Gutti, at a | rocks, which, through the disintegrating 
distance on the average of about 20 | inilucnee of ages, Rave been rent from 
the mountain. Here once stood the 
| capital of the district of Gurram Konda 
large tank, To the left of the road be- ! (at present comprehended in that of 
tween it and Nagari, runs the Kortilli ; Kadapa), but now a heap of shapeless 
river as far as Naddiam. The road itself | ruins, the haunt of beasts of prey, such 
crosses @ red soil for some furlongs, and | as jackals, hyenas, etc., and the source 
thon enters the bed of a river, which is | of deadly malaria; the noxious influence, 
very sandy. After 5 m. of a low and well | of which is seon in the sickly and drop- 
cultivated country, hills are close on the | sical appearance, the premature senility,, 
right for the next three, and thence the i the anasarcous extremities and enlarged 
country is open to Pallipat. spleens, of the squahd and thinly scat- 
(6) Ty#r isa hamlet much smaller than “tered population of the surrounding 
Paliipat. The country during the first ! country ; which, though much more 
half of the stage ts open and cultivated; . elevated than that of Rachoti, is over- 
but after that hilly and wooded, except | grown—particularly between the hills— 
near the road. | with low dense jungle, while the country 
Pennamir is a village of moderate | about Rachoti is perfectly open and ‘free 
size; Wudalwdidpaili avery small ham- | from underwood. The natives complain 
let. The road from Pennamir to Raja- | of the water, too, being bad; and it is 
waripallt is very bad. At Mangalam- j certainly much imbued with saline par- 
péta, which isa smali village, it becomes | ticles. The fortress Gurram Konda 
a little circuitous for a short distance, in | was besieged in 1791 by the Niz&m’s 
order to avoid the Ddimalcheri GAdt, | army, assisted by a small British detach- 
which is impassable by carts. The | ment, which stormed the lower fort with- 
stage from Damalcheri to Pilér is thus | owt much loss, and was afterwards ordered 


* For remarks referring to this and follow- 5. to join the g rand amy. Some troops 
ing stages see Route 2%, were left to garrisén the lower fort and 


miles. 
(a} Pailipaé is a small village, with a 


a 
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blockade the upper, under the command 
of one of the Niz4m’s generals, who was 
shortly afterwards attacked by the eldest 
of Tipd’s sons, totally routed and slain. 
Haidar Sahib then threw supplies into 
the upper fort, and retired with complete 
suceess. Jn 1767, 1t had been surrcn- 
dered to the Marathas by Mir’ Ali Riza 
Khan, the brother-in-law of Haidar 
"Ali. The Mir’s grandfather had re- 


ceived it frem the court of Golkonda; | ae Chattram, 8.......... . 142 i4 
and his son again had been dispossessed | Balehetti Chattram, 8 


by the Pathan Nuwab of Kadapa, and 
reinstated by the Marathas. In 1768, 
however, Mir Ali Riza returned to his 
alliance with Haidar; but, in 1770, his 
nephew, Sayid Saliib surrendered Gur- 
ram Konda to the Marfithas under 
Trimbak Rao, after a siege of two 
months; but it was again reconquered 
from them by ‘Tipit threo years after, 
and held by him until his fall. 

After passing the hamlet of Rajawari- 
palli, Acéchoti is the next large village. 
Likireddipallié again is a small hamlet; 
Surupu Agrakdram, a clustcr of villages. 
Vawmpailt and Bdldpdnir are both largo 
| Villages; the imtermediate one, Golai- 
gudur has about 100 houses. Vellanur 
and Sannagallagedir are both large 
villages. For the remaining places, see 
the preceding Raute. 


ROUTE 27. 


MADRAS ITO BALLAKI, BY ARCOT AND 

PALMANER., 340M. 23 F, 
» Minirary ActHornitry—To Palma- 
nér: Ofkecr commanding Centre Divi- 
sion-—Madras. Thence to Ramasamu- 
dram: Officer commanding Ceded Dis- 
tricts—Balidri. Thence to boundary 
after Bagaipalli: Officer commanding 
Maistir Division—Bexgalir. Thence to 
Kogirra: Officer commanding Ceded 
Districts-—Badldri. Thence to boundary 
after Tirumani: Officer commanding 
Maistiv Division—Bengalir, Thence to 
Ballari: Officer commanding Ceded Dis- 
: triets—Ballari. 


Civin Avuruoriry — To boundary i Battalpalli 
after Balchetti Chattram: Collector of | GUNTALGURKE] 


Chenvalpatt — Fallikarni. 


N. Arcot—Chittur. Thence to kamasa- 
mudrain: Collector of Kadapa— Hadapa. 
Thence to boundary after Bagaipalh : 


———— ee - -- 


as — 


1 thence to} Darrupalli 
boundary after Palmanér: Collector of | Venkatumpalli 


ROUTE 27,—~MADRAS To BALLARI, BY PALMANER. Sect, EH. 


Sup. of Bengaldr—Bengalir. Thence: 
to boundary after Kogirra: Collector of 
Ballari—Batlirt, Thence to boundary 
after Tirumani: Sup. of Bengabir— 


Bengaiur, Thence to Balléri: Col- 
lector of Ballari—Ballari. 

PLACES, STAGES, 

. M.F, M. F. 

PUNAMALLY, 8. &t0.12 4 124 

; Shriperambudar, & &t.0.13 0 13 0 

Z 

tenes 10 2 10 2 

Wocheri Chattram, 8...... 80 80 

Arcot, & & 9. Q.cecccascees 12 56* 12 6 

SairkGd ....cceseesssceeees 973 9 7k 

Narharipéta, 4.0.0.0... 80 80 

Chittdr, 3. & £0. sceccun. 94 9 4 

Bairtpallt....... cae cee eee 67 67 

Venkatagadi, 3.0.0... . €6 7 6 

Palmanér, 6. & to. ...... li 34 11 3% 
Bengalir Rd. joins......., QO 13 
Werradananci Sitipalli.. 1 7 
Kalpalli .........cccceccees . 24 
Boundary .......cccccceeeees 0 4 
x mn. to Pandanghi........ 1 3 

x dryx.to LINGAPURAM 3 56 10 If 
Basapuram.....ccccceceeeeas 32 
Kulupalli wo... ees of 

PUNGANUR, private 4. 

i 23 8 4 
Viddawaldinui .........,.. 1 3 
Wannaganpalli .........4.. 17 
Kudursinnapalli ...,..... 16 
MUIMMNIKL. eee cee sete econ eres 1 4 
Dinpells ooo... ceesseeeeeeas 17 
iAmasamudram ......... 1 6 
SOMIADULAPALLI,.. 56 1437 
Yerrataimanpalli ......... 3 0 
x fo Timbala oo... 35 
RONULE. 00... ccccesecaseeueeuns 07 
YAICHAMPALLI......, 21 98 
Ariguitah .......ccece cee 20 
AlLitan. cee ceaeeee eens a4 
Appireddipalli wo... . 28 
Ulawalwidi wo... 2 0 
CHINTOMANIPE'T.... 24 123 
Timmasanidram ........, . 12 
SOrpal oo. ececeeeeevan eae 2 0 
Saudapally oo... cceseseeeee 1 ] 

betes eeeeareaneeas 27 
ve aaee li 883 

bescnenee auesuaes 3 2 

weeeeenaears 2 2 
TAIRUPALLD. ww... 22 76 


* Por remiurks relating to this and six fol- 
lowlnug stages see Routes 7 and 9. 
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PLACES, 

M. 
Babishettipalli,.............. 2 
Wallasapalli....cccccsse eu. 1 
Bammanapalli ............... 2 
Gaddaminchepalli ......... 1 
SADILUTL vo... eccseseeees ] 
Wusampalli............ pesens J 
Mittimarrl wi... 8 
KoGtakota 2. eee 1 
Marriganipalli,............ 1 
Yellampalli Ca veveesuneeenees l 
Gundapallt ......ccccceeceee 2 
BAGATPALLI, é. 0. 2.0... 2 
x Chitrawati 7. to Gant- 

warpalll 8. oo... eeeees. . oil 
Pulaparti 9 
Boundary fo cress 
Kodikunda 0.0.0... l 
Chillamatur .... ce ceeseees 2 
x 22,to KODUR......... 1 
Kambaipall....ccccseeeessess 2 
Pulagorapallt ............0, 2 
x ¢ ». to PALSAMU- 

DRAM, 8. wc seceeeenees 2 
Papireddipalli. wo... 4 
Rd. to Gutthe cc eeeeseeees I 
Rangapalli .. .........000003 2 
JAULIPE’TA 8,...,....... 3 
SUMPalli ....eeceeeeeeeeeeees 2 
x n. to Turukuiputra....., 2 
KOGIRRA, d..... cece cc eeee L 
Ragimakulapalli ............ 3 
x #. to Ramehur..... 1.0... L 
Jakalcheru, Boundary ..... 0 
Rapeta...cceccesessseverseees 0 
Hanumanpalll ....cceceeeeee 4 
Tirtimatil, b....eccseeeeseeens 1 
Rachie oo. ccecseeeee ne eeee 0 
Kiawayanicherlah ...,..... 4 
Boundary .., c....c.ceeenseeee 1 
Makaiyengamapalli......... 0 
PAIRUR, & eee ees. . 2 
Concttinainipalliam .,...... 2 


x #. to Anantapuram eu... 1 
x 2x.to Dinnemida Chen- 


NAPA. ce eeee eee en eee . 3 
x Pennarr, 220 yrds. wide 
to RAMPURA&M ....... 2 


Yennemil Chennapalli .., 1 
x #. to Kauperlapalli ...... 4 


x #. to GOLALL &.,........ 4 

x Siareddi ». to Ganga- 
WALI vescsvccrevceunecensn 3 

DIED I. cecesersecenseceusseeesers 2 


x dry #. toAwala-anna.., 1 


STAGES. 


hi 
Fe 
hd 


bo 


bBo 
=) a 


bo fas G2 to Oy Oy Sn bo et Os ee Or oo oe De oh “lho oS 


“aS oe 


G2 Sr 


OOo My Ge fo Co SST So C2 oo Sot 


a) 


=I 


_— 
-— 


an 


—_— 
— 


bala 


10 


10 
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FLACES., STAGES, 
M. F. M. F, 
x ditto to BELLAKUPA 24 964 
x 4. to Pengalpadu...... 2 0 
x 22. to Malliam ........, 3 4 
Nagayapalld ....cccccceees 16 
xn. toTUMAGANUR... 07 8 7 
Garudachert ....,......0... 05 
x x. to Minapalli........., . 13 
Bidurakonattam ............ 1 38 
Hondy 8 ©... ec eesceenr eae 1 § 
GOWINDAVADAH,,.... 26 76 
Huggidi rr. 8. eee. 18 
Ditto i QO 4 
Benganpalli ...........ce.ce08 0 04 
Harisamudram .......00.. 2 57 
x #, to Kurubahalli ...... 23 
BUDIHALU oo... eee 80 938 
x x, to Bobagunta ,........ 3 0 
x #. 220 yds. wide to Go- 
DUDS... cseeeeeeeeeeees . 32 
x do. do. to Gutti Rd.,joins 1 0 
Peta begins, pass through 
it to 
BALLARI, E. gate,é.&p.0,1 0 8 2 
$40 24 


The road to Palmanér has already © 
been desertbed (Routes 7 and 9), A very. 
bad road, over a white clayey sotl, leads 
through the village of Lingapuram to . 
Pungani, a large fortified town, the 
residence of a petty Raja, whose palace . 
is open to all gentry. To this town a | 
district is attached, 2-3rds of which were 
acquired by the British Government in 
1799, in 1806 tis district, comprising 
60 large villages and 673 hamlets, was 
put under the management of the col- . 
lector, not owing to the misconduct of 
the Raja or Paligar, but as an experi- 
ment; and the sum collected during thia 
period was made in i816 the basis of a - 
permanent settlement. The gross re- 
venue was about 12,0002, a-year. 

The road continues bad for the next 
7 stages to Kedir. Chintomanipét is 
a large place with upwards of 200 shops. 
From Kogirra to Rémpuram the road 1a 
tolerably good, but thence to Ballari it 
is bad, particularly in wet weather, when 
the black soil becomes almost impassable. 
There is no place of importance on the 
route which, after Chintomantpét, runs 
parallel to the preteding, at an average 
distance of 50 miles te the W. | 
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SOUTHERN DIVISION. 
Preliminary Information. 


l. Bounxpatirs AND CGEexrnuaL Aspect or tire Division—SvuB-DIVISIONS AND 
Corer Towxs.—2. Ilistornican SKEtCH-—CasTEs—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE 
NaTIvEs. 


1, Bounparizs AND GENERAL ASPECT oF THE DivisION—SUB-DIVISIONS AND 
CHIEF TOWNS. 


This division, lying between lat. 8° 3° and 12°, and long. 76° 12’ and 79° 86’, 
is bounded on the N. by the 8. division of Areot, Maistir, and 8. Malabar, and on 
the other threc sides by the sea, Itis somewhat of a triangular shape, the base 
being towards Maisir, and the apex Cape Komorin. The W. Ghats, running 
through it from N. to’S., divide it into two vastly unequal parts, Tiruvankedu 
(Travancore) on the one side to the W., and the remainder of the division to 
the E. , 

Sub-divisions —The 8. division is subdivided into the following Collecto- 
rates :—Koimbatar, Madura, Tinnevelli, Salem, Trichinapalli, and Tanpir, and 
the semi-independent state of Tiruvankodu (Travancore). These Collectorates are 
again sub-divided as follows :— 


1, KotmBartr. 


Téluks or Districts. Chief Towns, Distance from frou eee. 
M. F, NM, 8 6F. 
1, Nilgiris Ctakamand 47 2 343 7 
2, Kolligzal Kolligal 96 
4, Satyamangalam Satvamangalam 42 
4, Danaikenkote Sirumuga 24 
5. Andiir Bhavanigudal 62 
6. Cheytir Cheytir 30 
7. Yirdid Virdd ag 
8. Veranduré Peranduré  . 48 
9, Kounbatdr Koimbatir - 306 
160, Palidam Palidam 23 
ll. Kangiam Kangiam 43 
12. Dharapuram Dhérapuram ok 
13. Kartir Kardr 80 
14. Palachi Palachi 24 
15. Chakragart Udulmulkota 42 


The direction taken is from N.W. to 58.E. 


® Manura, 


ge : Distanee from Distance 
T4luka or Districts. Chief Towns. Madura, from Madras. 
1. Tyampalh Palne 64 
2, Tondixomodn Dindigal 39 7 209 24 


9. Nellukoté ‘ Nellakoté 25 


Southern Div. 
Téauke or Districts. 


4, Madakolam 
§. Tirumangalam 
6. Maihir 

7. Ramyadi 

8. Tenkarré 


Téluks or Districts, 


. Shankarnakoil 
. Tenkashi 

. Brahmadiésam 
. Sharmadevi 

. Nelhambalam 
. Strivaiguntam 
. Panchamal 

. Vedugramam 
Satie 

. Uttapandaram 
. Naguniri 

12. Valhir 

13. Shrivalliputdr 


dom 
het 8 OG os Se ND 


Taluka or Districts. 


1, Hostr 

2. Denkenkéta 
3. Krishnavadi 
4. Tirupatitir 

&. Dharampuri 
6. Tenearakéta 
7. Womaldir 

8. Salem 

9 Ahtir 

10. Shankaridrug 
ll, Razipur (taizepoor) 
12. Treheneéd 
13. Namkal 

L4. Parmatti 


Taéiuks or Districts. 

1. ‘Ternir 

2, Yalkondapuram 
o. Aryalur 

4, Wudiarp4lligm 
db. Vittikatti 

6. Musert 

7. Lalgudi 


SUB-DIVISIONS AND CHIEF TOWNS. 


Chief Towne. Dista noe from | 
. M, 
Madura ” 

Tiramangalam 12 
Maihir 17 
Kaurapatti 64 
Tenkarré 46 

3. LINNEVELLI, 

Chief Towns. from’ Tanevelli, 
Shankarnakoi} 34 
Tenkishi 30 
Ambasamudram 17 
Sharmadevi 10 
Tinnevelli - 
Strivaiguntam 17 
Trichenddr ba 
Pudugriamam 53 
piatir 46 
Ottapandaram 28 
Naguniri 18 
Valiar 26 
Shrivalliputar 53 
4. SALEM, 

Chief Towns. Pau ean. 
Hosdr, 92 
Denkenkéta 76 
Krishnagadi Ga 
Tirupatiar 70 

harampurl 42 
Utangadi 50 
Taramangalam 14 
Salem i” 
Ahtitir 32 
Shankaridrug 23 
Razipur 15 

Trichengéd 29 
Namkal 31 
Parmattt 40 

5, TRIcHINAPALEt, 
Chief Towns. from Trick keels, 
Kanantr 24 
Parembaltr 83 
Kilapalir 39 
Jainkondasholapuram 58 
Kulatalé ral 
Museri °29 
Lalewdi 12 


&, Konad 


‘Trichinépalli 


33 


135 - 


Distance 
from Madras. 


uM. OF, 
250 6 


Distanee from 
Maclras. 


377 


Distance from 
Maras, 


193 


Thatanee from 
Madras, 
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6. Tansvun. 
Téluke or Districts, Chief Towns. ran teat. Distanes from 
M, M, 
I. Tiruvadt Tiruvads Z 
?. Papanasham Papanisham 13 
8. Kumbhakonam Kunbhakonam 22 
4. Myaveram Myaveram 43 
6. Shealli Sheallt b+ 
§, Tranqucbar Pariér 58 
7. Kodavasel Kodavasel 32 
8. Tiruvalir Tiruyaldr 30 
9. Kivalar Nagapatanam 49 
10. Pattakéta Patiikota 27 
Ll. Manareudi Manareudi 22 
12. Titrapundi Titrapund 38 
13. Nannellam Nannellam 49 
14. Kotallam Kotallam 38 
15. Peralem Peralem 44 
16. Valengaman Valengaman 24 
Distance from TanjGr to Madras... vee . 194 2 
7. Trrnvvanxopy (TRAVANCORE). 
Tajuka or Districta. Chief Towns, Distance from rete. 
MoM. MM, 
1. Agastcshwar Shushindram 44 
2. Tovanila Pudupandi 4() 
_ Kakkolam, or j 
8. Kakkolam | Palpanapuram i 31 
4, Yeranil Yeranil 32 
5. Vellivenkod Kulatoré 23 
§. Neyattenkaré Neyattenkaré 12 
¥. Trivandram Trivandram 467 
8. Nedduvenkad Nedduvenkad El 
9, Sherankil Sheranki] 2.0 
10, Kolam (Quiton) Kolam (Quilon) 42 
11, Karnagapalli Karnagapalli 54 
12. Kartigapalli Kartigapalli 70 
13. Amballapalh Amballapalli (Aleppee) 40 
14. Kotarakaré Kotarakaré 42 
16. Pathanepuram Pathanapuram 4 
16. Kunatir Kunatir 50} 
17. Mavalikaré Mavalikaré 68 
18. Chenganar Chenganir 72 
19, Tiruvalla Tiruvalla i 
20. Kottiam Kottiam 94 
91, Changanacherl Changanacherl B2 
22, Minachel Laulam and Paulipét 108 
23, Toduwala Toduwali 122 
24, Yaithmanir Yaithmanir 92 
95. Shertalle - Armidu $2 
26. Vyekam Vyekam 109 
97. Piravam 7 Piravam 119 


28. Muattupallu Muattupalli 129 
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idtstance from Distance 


Talukes or Districts. Chief Towne. Trivanderam, from Madras. 
| Perambauhir and : 

20, Kunatnid Ferambaulir 141 

30. Allangid Allangiéd 134 

$1. Parradr Parratr a4 


Shenkotta, including ; ; 
a2. ef alliankolam | Shenkotta (eid Quilon) 90 


2. HISTORICAL SKEETCH—CASTES—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 


We know from an ancient Tamil MS, in the Mackenzie collection, and from 
other sources, that Koimbatir formed the chief and central part of the once 
powerful kingdom of Chera, Sera, or Kangiam. The principality may be 
described as bounded on the N. by the hills which form the 8. limit of Maisar, 
on the E. by Salem and Dindigal, on the 8. by the Pandyan kingdom, and on 
the W. by the ocean, Its limits, however, were afterwards extended much further, 
and at times are said to have reached even the Narmada river and the sea of 
Coromandel. The antiquity of the empire is proved by what we rcad in Ptolem 
of the Cerura Regia Cerebothri, in which, with a slight allowance for the altera- 
tion of sounds to be expected in a foreign writer, we recognize the Cheras Kardr, 
still a city in that locality, and Cherapate, ‘‘ the sovereign of Chera.” The MS, 
above-mentioned, gives a list of 28 monarchs, who ruled the Chera country from Shri 
Vira Raja Chakravarthi, of the Solar race and Reddi tribe, born at Skandapura, 
city somewhat to the W. of the Gajalhatti Pass, down to Malla Deva Raya the 
IT., who dicd about the end of the 9th century, a.v., and in whose reign Shré 
Ranga pattanam (Scringapatam) was founded by a person named Tiru Mall. 
The names given arc too few to cover the number of years allotted to this dynasty, 
for the fifth king is said to have made a grant of land im a.p. 82. Still we may 
accept the catalogue as an approximation to the truth. The 7th king is said to 
have been converted from the Jaina to the Saiva faith by the celebrated Shan- 
karacharya, and after bis conversion to have conquered the Chola, Pandya, 
Kerala, and Malayala countrics. The 10th king made the great city of Dala- 
vanpura or Télakad his capital. It was built on the N. bank of the Kaveri, 30 
miles E. of Serimgapatam, on the fronticrs of Maisir and Salem, and was called 
the 8. Gaya. It is now buried in sand, but a single magnificent temple and some 
rus attest its former greatness. About 900 a.p., Vijaya Raya Aditya Varma, 
who had been installed as king of the Chola country at Tanpir, conquered Chera 
and took ‘Talakaéd, the capital. He may, therefore, be reckoned as the 29th 
monarch of the Chera country. The next kine, Vira Chola Raya, built the 

. Kanaka, or golden hall, at the pagoda of Chelambram, after having seen Shiva 
and Parvati dancing on the sea shore. The 34th king, Ari Vori Deva, ruled - 
over Chola, Chera, Dravida and Karnata. He conquered the Kerala country 
also, and his etandard was carried yictoriously to the Godavari and Narmada. 
With his reign, a.p. 1004, the notice of the Chola dynasty im the M8. alluded 
to concludes, and procecds to the Bellila, i 

Chola kings appear to have ruled the Chera country, after the conquest in 


800 a.p., about 150 years. In 1058, Ari Vari Deva, the Chola king, was slain by - | 


the forces of the Chalukya Raja, whose territories he had invaded. Then arose a 
new dynasty, the Bellila or Hoyisila kings, the first of whom established himself 
at Talakad 1069 a.p. The capital was subsequently transferred to Dwa&ra 
Samudram, 105 miles N.W. of Seringapatam, which was built in 11338, and 
destroyed in 1326 a.p., by Kafar, general of AllAhu’d-din, The seat of govern- 
ment was then transferred to Tontr, or Yadava-puri, 12 miles N. of Seringa- 
patam; but, in 1343, Vijayanagar was founded on the banks of the Tunga 
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Bhadra, and the Rajés of that place soon subverted the Belléla kings, After the 
decline of Vijayanagar, Kormbatir fell under the power of the Maisfr Raj4s, and 
subsequently formed a part of Haidar and Tipd’s dominions, from the fatter of 
whom it passed to us In 1799 a.p. 

Madura was the capital of the regio Pandionis, mentioned by Ptolemy. It is 
supposed that this region was peopled soon after Rama’s expedition to Ceylon, by 
P grims to the scene of his exploits; and Professor Wilson conjectures the 

andyan principality to have been an organized state as early as glx centuries 
before the Christian era. Its history is made up of wars with the Chera and. 
Dravid kings. About the 10th century a college was founded at Madura, which 
seems to have had considerable influence on the language and civilization of the 


‘Tamil people. At last, hemmed in by the crowing power of the Chera and Chola 


kings, and by the growth of the Ramnid principality, the Paépdyan kingdom 


. . Bhrank into a small chieftainship tributary to the Bellala sovereigns of Maistr, and 


afterwards to Vijayanagar, ‘The dynasty of the Madura N4iks commenced about 
A.D. 1420, of whom Tirumaia Naéik was the most celebrated. He suceceded in 
1623, and magnificent editices still attest his riches und his taste. In 1731, on 
the death of Vijaya Rauga Chokanath Naik, a dispute took place as to the sucees- 
sion, as the Naik died childless, His wife, however, Minakshi Ammal, adopted 
are Kumara, a descendant of a younger son of Tirumala Naik, and assumed 
the Regency. Bhangéru, the father of the adopted child, claimed the chiefship for 
himself, and the dispute being imprudently referred to Dost AH, the Nuwab of 
Arcot, Chanda Sahib, the son of Dest “Ali, after some hypocritical proceedings, 
made himsclf master of the territory. Then followed the war of the Karnatak. 
In 1781, the English government appointed its own collectors, to realise the 
revenue assigned by the Nawab to his foreign allies, and thus the Pandyan king- 
dom became merged in the rapidly extending territuries of the British. Tinne- 
velli, however, is to this day called Pend: by the natives. 
Virwankods (Travancore) part of the ancient Kerala, appears to have been for 
a very long time subject to the Chera kings. In the Herala-Utpati, an ancient 
history of Malayalam, cighteen princes are mentioned as sovereigns before 
Cheraman Perumal, with whom, to judge by the name, which signifies Viceroy 
of the Chera King,” terminated the independent government of the country. 
This event is referred to the year 352 a.p. These viceroys of the Chera rulers, 
however, no doubt soon emanvipated themselves. The 27th descendant of Chera- 
man, named Wanji Martanda Perumal, added considerably to his territories by 
conquest. In 1757, he subdued, after a sanguinary and dubious conflict, the petty 
state of Kayan Kulam, or Quilon. His sucecssor, Wanji Banla Perumal, with a 
strong force disciplined by D’Lanoy, a Flemish adventurer, made further acquisi- 
tions, but, in 1788, his progress was checked, and his country invaded by Tipu, 
who would soon have reduced him to the position of a vassal, but for the timely 
advance of Lord Cornwallis, 1n1799, Rama Warma Perumal became Raja: he was 
a weak prince, whose reign was little bettcr than a succession of troubles.” In 1808, 
@ general insurrection of his people took place, which was put down by a British 
force under Colonel St. Leger. At the outset of the struggle, an attempt was 
tiade to assassinate the British Resident, which, owing to the fidelity of a 
domestic, proved abortive. Tho expenses of the military operations were very 
justly imposed on the State where they took place; and, agreeably to a former 
treaty concluded in November, 1795, a subsidiary force, consisting of one Euro- 
pean and three Native regiments, was cantoned at Quilon. In i811, the Raja died, 
and was succecded by a princess, Lakshmi Rani, On her accession, the Resident, 
Colonel Munro, assunfed the dutics of Minister, and in three years, having 
restored the finances of the country to a flourishing condition, resigned them into 
e hands of a native Diwan. In 1814, Lakshmi Rani died, and her sister acted 
as Regent till 1829, when the eldest son of Lakshmi was placed on the throne by 
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the Resident, Colonel Morison. He died in 1846, and was succeeded by the pre- 
sent R4jé, Martanda Varma. ) 

There are a number of petty chiefs within the territories of Travancore, who 
still preserve some semblance of authority. Of these, the Yeddapalli Raja, who 
is the family priest of the ‘[ravancore Rajas and a Namburi brahman, possesses 
the most populous and productive territory. His spiritual influcnce is extensive. 
His capital, Yeddapaili, is situated a few miles N.E. of Cochin. In the 8. 
Autingal is the appanage of the eldest female of the reigning family. Near it 
is the domain of the Raja of Killimandr, otherwise called Koil Pandala. The - 
territory of the Pandelam Raja has been sequestered, since 1812, by the Travan- 
core Raja for debt due to him. ‘This is the largest mountain chietship, and the 
hillsmen, who possess the S. parts of the cardamom highlands, consider them- 
selves #8 Clansmen of this chief. The Punyatu Perumal, a highland chief, rules 
with doubtful sway a large hilly traet, peopled by migratory tribes. The British 
districts, Anjutenga and Tangancheri, near Kayan Kulam, are included in the 
Malabar Collectorate; and in judicial matters are under the principal Sadr Amfn 
at Cochin. 

in Travancore and Malabar the native brahmans of the country are called - 
Namburis, and are regarded as having higher claims to sanctity, and as of a 
superior caste to all forcign brahmans. They claim a hereditary right to all the 
land of the country below the Ghats in this direction, affirming that if waa 
bestowed upon them by the God Parshurama, when he created this part of India, — 
The legend is, that he hurled his axe from the top of the Ghats, and that the 
ocean receded from the space ever which the weapon flew. The newly acquired 
region was named Kerala. The Namburi brahmans are much sought after as 
paramours by the Nair women; and, in particular, the ladies of the Tamuri 
Raja’s family (the Zamorin of Calicut) arc always impregnated by these men. 
They still possess much of the land, which they have been accustomed to cultivate 
by slave labour. 

The Natmar or Nairs are the pure Shudras of Malabar, and all pretend to be 
born soldiers ; but they are of various ranks and professions. There are in all 
eleven classes of them, the highest being the Kzriim or Kiril Nairs. On all 
public occasions these act ascooks, which, amongst Hindus, is an infallible sign of 
transcendent rank, for every one can eat food preparcd by one of a superior: .. 
caste. They never marry a woman of any of the lower Nairs, except of the 
Shudra or of the Charnadu Nairs, and of these rarely. The second clasa of Nairs 
are the Shudra Nairs, who are farmers, officers of coycrument, and accountants. 
They marry only in their own class; but their women may cohabit with any of 
the low people without disgrace. The third class are the Chernadu, who follow 
the same profession as the class above them. The fourth are the Villiam, who 
are farmers and also carry the palkis of the Rajas and of the Namburis. The 
Wattakatta or oilmakers, who are also cultivators, form the fifth class; and the 
Attixourchis, also cultivators, are the sixth. The Wallaketra, barbers and 
cultivators, arc the seventh class; and the Wadlatera, who are washermen, the 
eighth. Ninthly, there are the Tenax Naimar, or tailors. Tenthly, the Andora, 
ot pot-makers. ‘The eleventh and lowest class are the Zuragon, or weavers, whose 
title to be considered Nairs is so doubtful that, should they touch even a pot- 
maker he must wash lus head and purify himself by prayer. | 

Fhe men of the three higher classes may cat together, but their women and all 
the inferior classes can eat only with those of their own class. 

The Nairs formed, before our rule was ostablished, the militia of Mataydla, 
directed by Namburis and governed by the Rajfs. They are submissive to 
their superiors, but so Jealous of their own dignity and caste, that jormerty 
a Nair would instantly cut down a Ziax or Mukwer who presumed to touc 

him, or @ slave who did not turn out of his road. The Nairs worship - - 
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Vishnu especially, and offer bloody sacrifices to Marime and the other Saktte. 
They are excessively addicted to intoxicating liquors, and are allowed to eat 
venison, goats, fowls, and fish. The most singular of their customs has 
reference to marriage. They wed before the bride is ten years old, but after 
the first night the husband never cohabits with his wife. She lives in her 
- mother’s house, or, after the death of her parents, with her brothers, and cohabita 
with any lover, or as many lovers as she chooses, of equal or superior rank. The 
Nair women are singularly beautiful, and cleanly in their habits as recards 
washing and dress. ‘They are proud of reckoning among their paramours brah- 
mans, Rajis, or other persons of high rank. They do not sell their charms, 
but the lover commonly presents sonie ornaments of small value to his mistress, 
and a piece of cloth to her mother, ‘The consequence of this strange proceeding 
is, that no Nair knows his father, and regards his sister’s children as his heirs. 
A man’s mother manages his family; and after her death, his eldest sister assumes 
the direction. Brothers live under the same roof, but if one separates from the 
rest, he is always accompanicd by his favourite sister. 

This want of restraint among the women docs not have any injurious effect on 
the population. To it may be, perhaps, attributed the total want of that penu- 
rious disposition natural to other Hinds. The young of both sexes yie with one 
another as to who shall look best, and while they seck to enjoy the present moment 
they are carcless and indifferent as to the fature. 

The Niedis may be taken as a specimen of the low outcast tribes of Malab4r. 
They are reckoned so impure that even a slave will not touch them. They are 
almost entircly naked, and wander about in companies of ten or twelve, keeping 
at a little distance from the roads, and on seeing a passenger they set up a how! 
like so many hungry dogs. Those whe compassionate them, put down what they 
wish to give in the read and go away. The Niadis then come and put the dole 
in baskets they always earry ahout with them. They speak a barbarous dialect, 
and from being always obliged to baw] from a distance to those they address, they 
have acquired a prodigious strength of voice. They refuse all labor, execpt that 
of keeping off wild beasts and birds from the crops, for which services they receive 
a pittance from the owners. Hunters also employ them to rouse game, but they 
are unable to kill animals themselves, except somctimes a tortoise, or, by means 
of hooks, an alligator, which they reckon delicious food. Their wretched huts 
are built im sccluded spots under trecs. They worship a goddess called Maladeva, 
- and sacrifice fowls to her in March. When onc of them dies, all the neighbouring 
Niadis assemble and bury the body. They have no marriage ceremony. 

The Shandrs of Tinnevelli and 8. Travancore are a very numerous caste. In 
locality they suecced the Hindi Tamils of TanjGr and Madura, and fill up all 
_ the extreme 8. part of India, extending round Cape Komorin 30 miles up Travan- 

gore. Next to them come a similar tribe called F/dves, who number 180,000, 
making in ali about 700,000 souls. Their habits are thus described by the Rev, 
J, Mullens :—‘ Their legends declare that they came last from Ceylon, which Les 
immediately opposite to Tinnevelli; and Ravan, whom the Ilindds estecin an 
unholy giant, they look on as their divine king. On his birthday is held their 
| greatest annual festival. Their language is a rough uneducated Tamil, without 
any mixture of Sanskrit, and furnishes a strong proof, cornate with others, that 
these Shanars are another portion of the great aboriginal Tat&r race which first 
~ overran the soil of India. They live in a singular manner. Where no riee or 
coyn whatever is to be had, they subsist entirely upon the palm tree, whose latent 
riches long experience has taught them to develope. Where the soit is favorable 
te rice cultivation, or aay kind of vegetables or fruit can be purchased, the pro- 
duce of the palm forms only a part of their living. Of these two plans, the latter 
ig most common on tac Travancore side, The people obtain their food from the 
palm in this way: the flower of the tree is contained in a large sheath, which, 
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- when cut and pressed, furnishes a considerable quantity of fresh sweet Juice. If 
newly cut and attended to every day, the juice is deposited daily ; but if left for a 
couple of days, the Juice thickens and the vessels in which it lies become hard 
and cease to secrete it. This palm juice is the life of the Shan4r population; 
and in order to get it regularly, they are compelled to pass their life in painful 
and incessant toil. From forty to sixty trecs ave required to feed one family 
The Shanér peasant furnishes himself with a large pot and several smaller ones, 
a staff with a cress at the top, and a pair of wooden pincers. Arriving at his tope 
of trees, he puts the large vessel on the ground, and hangs the small pot and the 
pincers to his waist. He next slips a small baud round one of his feet, plants his 
stick against the tree, and, clasping the trunk with both arms, begins to climb. 
He first places one foot on the head of the stick; this is his start; he then slips 
both fect into the band, which prevents them from going apart; and clasping the 
trunk alternately with his arms and his bound fect, climbs speedily to the top. 
fe then cuts the bud of the tree, or plucks off a small strip; squeezes the juice 
ito his little pot, presses it gently with his wooden pincers, and comes down again, 
Pouring the contents of his pot into the large vessel, he climbs another tree, and 
another, and another, until he has gone over his fifty trecs. By this time, in the 
favorable scasons of the year, he has collected a large quantity of palm juice and 
returns home. In the evening he gocs the same round, and thus climbs full 
a hundred tomes aday. In the dry season he must climb each tree three times 
a day, but he never does it less than twice. Most Sh&nars take about fifty trees; 
but some climb as manyas sixty. Surely few people in the world can be reckon 
more hard-working than they. The juice taken home, the peasant’s wife boils it 
continuously over a slow fire; the watery part is gradually evaporated, and a 
lump of coarse dlack-looking suger is left behind. That sugar is the food of the 
people ; with the very poor it is their wealth, and it is often put into the plate at 
the communion table as an offering to the Lord. The following singular fact 
cannot be forgotten here. Though holding in their hands, on the larpost scale, 
the means of making spirits, the Shan&rs, as a people, do not allow their palm 
juice to ferment; they are, hence, not at all a drunken race. The Ilavas, on the 
other hand, their neighbours in Travancore, who live on the cocoa-nut, always 
ferment palm juice, and do drink to exeess,’’ 

The most remarkable characteristic of the Shana4rs is their religion, which is 
Devil-worship. ‘They have no notion whatever of a Supreme God, the Creator 
aud Ruler ofthe Universe. To a very slight extent they acknowledge some of the 
Hindi deities, but only those that resemble the peculiar objects of their own 
worship; and they themselves are not Hinds by caste, birth, or religion. Their 
creed 18, that the spirits of men after death continue to exist, and possess 
the powcr of inflicting all kinds of evil on the living. Whatever may have 
been the sex or caste of the human beings, whose frames these spirits ani- 
mated on earth, the same is retained by them when disembodied, but -in this 
one paint they all agree, a measureless malignity, and capacity for originating 


mischicf. Llessings arc never prayed for from these spirits; their compassionate - 


or tender feelings are never appealed to; they are, in short, fiends, and the utmost — 


that can be hoped for from them is, that their malice may be appeased, so far, at least, 
as to pass over those who reverence them, and select other victims. They blast the 
crops, withhold rain, spread murrain among the cattle, ride on the storm, and 


aifict men with diseases, especially sun-strokes, madness, and epilepsy. They | 


dwell in waste placcs, in the densest forests, and among ruins. No temples are 
ever erected to them, but the whole Shanar country is covered with mud py 

mids, plastered and white-washed, and with the figure ef a devil delineated in 
front, set up to mark the spots where the ‘ee assemble for the worship of these 


revolting deities. Sometimes a thatched shed, open in front, is substituted for the 


pyramid, but both alike are called pé-Aovil, “‘devil's-housc.” Some of the figures - 
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represent Bhadyakali, the Hecate of the Hinds, others have buffalo heads, but 
most commonly the pictures are those of hags devouring children. In one village 
the spirit of an English officer, named Pole, was the presiding fiend. The worship 
consists of dancing and sacrifice. The pcople collect near one of the pé-kovils, 
beat drums, and sacrifice a fowl, sheep, or goat. A man then comes furward with 
tinkling anklets, im his hand a jingling staff or bell, his long hair loose, and his 
body wrapped in a black cloth covered with figures of fiends, or in reeds orna- 
-mnented with red and white flowers, At the sound of horns, drums, and the dee 
tone of the devil-bow, he begins to dance. Aftera while he refreshes himself wit 
a draught of the victim's blood, and then, with staring eyes and long hair streaming 
in the wind, he whirls round andround mad with excitement. In his frantic fury 
he cuta himsclf with the sacrificial knifc, and lashes his body with a huge whip, 
while the yells of the crowd encourage his exertions. When he is thoroughly Cx- 
hausted he sits down, and is then consulted, as inspired, regarding the ominous 
occurrence which has occasioned the ceremony, for it is gencrally some disaster 
which brings the people together. The oracle then, cither by signs or muttered 
words, appoints a future day for another sacrifice, when the Victim is killed and . 
eaten with rice and other accompaniments. It is not casy for Europeans to get a 
simht of these ceremonies, as the natives are averse to their presence at them. 

ere are some reasons for believing that this is the primitive worship of the 
aborigines of India, and that it 1s consequently of primeval antiquity. The 
absence of caste, and the absurdity of their own belief, have probably aided the 
missionary in his efforts among the ShAnfrs, and there are now considerably more 
than 50,000 of them receiving regular instruction in Christian congregations. 

Pribes of the Nitguri Hills.—The curiosity of every traveller cannot fail to be 
excited about these singular people, differing, as some of them do, from every other 
race with which we are acquainted. At the foot of the mountains, and along the 
edge of the great forests which skirt their base, dwell the Erudars (or “ benighted,” 
from the Tamil word ered, “darkness,”’) who are divided into two classes—the 
Urals or rulers ;” and the Mzrutd?2, or “ common people,” in number less than 
two thousand. ‘Their language is a jargon composed of a mixture of Kanarese, 
Tamil, and Malayilim, and though they are sometimes ranked us Hinds, they 
bury their dead, and it does not appear that they worship any deities except the 
winnowing-fan, which they call Mahri—to which they sacrifice goats and cocks. 
They cohabit indiscriminately, have no implements of husbandry but the hoe, sow 
but little grain, and consume quickly the produce, without ever storing u any- 
thing, even for secd; and live bali-famished the rest of the year upon a wild yam, 
which has hence been called the Erular root. During the winter hunger compels 
the families to separate, and the women and young children are often left alone. 
Tn these cases mothers frequently anticipate the doom of their infants by interring 
them alive. 

Above the Eruéars, at a height of from one to two thousand feet, in the moun- 
tain ‘clefts and glades, live another race, who call themselyes Hurumbars (‘* the 
self-willed’’), to which their neighbours prefix the epithet sel, “thorn.” They 
- arealso called Aurés, from a Jude word which signifies ‘‘glon.” Their language, 
like that of the Lruéars, 1s a mixed jargon, and their religion, too, differs only as 
regards the sepulture of the dead, as they use cremation and interment indifferently. 
in number they do not exceed the Eredars, and area dwarfish, sickly-looking race, 
‘ with little or no hair, blood-shot eyes, pot-bellics, and water running from their 
‘mouths. The women and children wear ornaments made of wild seeds and berries, 

and ihe men adorn their cars with yellow straw, plaited with some in enuity. 
Utter savages in most, respects, they seem to have some knowledge of herbs. 
. They draw off the sap or milk of a tree catled dupa, whence they proeure the 
sambarani, or Jrankincense, and by the use of various simples they have made the 
surrounding tribes believe that they are possessed of magical arts.” Thus, they are 
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supposed to inflict murrain on the cattle of their enemies, and this has occasionally 
Jed to individuals among them being murdered; while the Badgakars, the most 
wealthy people on the hills, propitiate their goodwill by gifts. 

Above the Kurumbars dwell the Kohatars, (prop. Gohatars: Sky, go, “a 
cow,” and hata, “slaying,” t.e. “cow-killers.”) These are a strange race, having 
no distinction of caste, and differing from the tribes around them, and all other 
natives of India. ‘They are the artizans of the hills, being smiths, potters, ete., 
and hence are called by the Zudes, Kiws, or ‘mechanics.’ Their villages are 
generally prettily situated on bills, and every hill thus cecupied is called Kohata- 
girt, or Vulgurly Kotdgirt, They are not Hindés, but worship gods of their own, 
which they do not, however, represent by images. Barleymeal is their common 
food, but thoy are greedily fond of flesh. Even the half-devourcd carcases of 
animals killed by the tiger or wild-dog, are to them an acceptable repast. Like 
vultures, they will follow a drove of bullocks bringing up supplies from the lower 
country, and pounce upon those that drop from exhaustion or disease, The hides 
they carefully prepare, and by the sale of them realise enough to pay the tax which 
Government exacts from them. They number about two thousand. 

The next tribg, by far the most numerous and wealthy of all, are the Badakars, 
or Vadakers, (trom Badake or Fadaka, * the north,” these people having come 
to the hills from that quarter) vulgarly called Burghers. They number upwards 
of ten thousand, and are divided into eight classes—but are all Iiindis, of the 
Shiva sect. Their language is principally Kanarese. The T'das call them Marea, 
“laborers.” They are a small-limbed, short race, but straight and well-made. 
About seven generations ago, during the anarchy that ensued at the downfall of the 
Vijayanagara empire, the Ladakars, then cultivators of the plain, fled to the hills, 
To the tribes already in posscssion they agreed to pay certain tithes for permission 
to cultivate, Thus each community of them, beside a contribution to the Tudas 
as lords of the soil, pays to the Kohatars of their district 80 measures for eash 
plough of land, and about 1-66th of the produce tothe Kurnmbars, The Kurum- 
bars are, morcover, residuary legatecs to the Badakars, and should any of the latter 
die without heirs, his property goes to the Kurumbars, after the cxpensea of the 
funeral are paid. : 

The last and most singular tribe of all is that of the Tudas, or, as they are 
more commonly called, Jorevars (a Tamil term for persmen.) This extraor- 
dinary race, who altogether do not number one thousand, inelu ig women and 
chilgren, style themselves “mon,” and the question, “Is that a Badava or a. 
Tuda ?” would with them be literally, “Is that a laborer or a man?” They 
divide themselves into two classes—Fatkis or teratiis, who can hold all sacred 
offices; and Kutas or Tardas, who are the laymen, The Tudas are a singularly 
handsome race, tall and athletic, with Roman noses, beautiful teeth, and 1 
full, expressive eyes, ‘They never wear any covering on the head, but their jet-. 
black hair is allowed to grow to the length of six or seven inches, and forms a 
thick bushy mass of curls all round. Their women retain their good looks lon 
than the females of the low country, and many of the girls are exquisitely beautiful, 
Their dress consists of a short under-garment folded round the waist, and fastened 
by a girdle. Over this is thrown a sort of mantle, or toga, which covers ever 
part except the head, logs, and right arm. The tresses of the women are allow 
to fall in natural profusion over the neck and shoulders. Their villages, which 
they call Afordts, are generally situated on some lovely verdant slope, near the 
borders of a wood. They breed no animals save the buffalo, nor do the enga, 
in agriculture or any other pursuit, but wander over the hills, of which it is said 
they are the aborigines, frec and unshackled. In their Jferits, their dairies form 
a separate building of superior size, which is viewed by them as sacred, and into 
which no female is allowed to enter. Their religion scems fo be pure Theism ; 
idols they have none, and they regard the br&hmans with contempt. They have - 
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a temple dedicated to Truth, but there is no visible representation within; in 
fact, nothing but three or four bells in a niche, to which libations of milk are 
poured out. They salute the sun on its rising, and believe that, after death, the 
soul goes to Om-norr, * the great country,” respecting which they do not attempt 
to furnish any description. They have a sort of sacred groves called Zeriris, and 
to these herds of buffalos arc attached, whose milk is allotted entirely to the 
calves; and the priests of these groves are called Pel-d, from Tamil words 
signifying “milk-men,’ They are honest, brave, inoffensive, and contented ; 
bat, on the other hand, they are indolent, and do not esteem chastity a virtue. 
Their dwellings more resemble the dens of beasts than the abodes of men, A 
door about two feet high, and so narrow as almost to forbid ingress, leads to a 
dark dirty chamber, where a whole family may be found huddled together. Yet, 
even here, in spite of their rude dress and not over cleanly habits, the beauty of 
their maidens cannot be overlooked. Their symmetry of form, and the tender 
and delicate expression of their features, enable them to stand a comparison with 
the paler beauties of the West, Among the most singular of their customs is the 
sacrifice of buffaloes at their funerals, attended with a strange sort of games. 
These animals, which are of a prodigious size, and far larger and wilder than the 
buffaloes of the plam, are driven into an enclosed area by a party of young men 
armed with huge clubs, who join hands and dance a sort of circular dance among 
them. They then with shouts and blows excite the fury of the herd, and ata 
given signal two athletic youths throw themselves upon a buffalo, and grasping 
the cartilage of the nostrils with one hand, hang on to the neck with the other. 
Two or three more rush to their aid, while others strike the animal with their 
‘Clubs, and goad them on to fury. After a time, when the buffalo is nearly 
exhausted, they fasten a bell to its neck and let it go. In this way they over- 
power the herd im succession, and then resume their dance, which is concluded by 
a feast. The next day a similar scene takes place; but on this occasion the 
buffaloes are dragged by the shecr force of six or eight men up to a mantle con- 
taining the relics of the deceased, and there slain with a single blow from a small 
axe. Inthe desperate struggles of the infuriated animals to escape, the Tudas 
are often severely wounded ; Sut the courage and strength they splay is very 
remarkable, and it is a point of honour for those who have first attacked an 
animal nof to receive assistance. Another singular, though not unique, custom 
of the Judas, is that of Volyandry, also found among the Nairs of Malabar and 
the hull tribes of the Himalya. The brothers of a family regularly have onlysone 
wife, and the same arrangement is frequently, nay, generally, adopted with others 
not related. As a consequence of this, female mfanticide was formerly practised, 
and though stopped for a time by the exertions of the late Mr. Sullivan, hag, it 
ia feared, been again resumed, Many conjectures have been made as to the 
origin of the Tudas, but as yet no certain traces of their past history have been 
discovered. Their language is quite isolated, the sounds of it are deeply pectoral, 
and it seems to have no affinity either with Sanskrit or with any other language 
of the East. Harkness, however, thinks it is allied to the Malayélam, and alleges 
that it has a dual number and an aorist tense. Caldwell (Compar, Grammar) 
classes it with the Dravidian languages. 
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MADRAS TO HOMBAY, BY MAH iBALIe 
PURAM, SADRAS, PUDUCHERI (PuN- 
DICHERRY), GUDALUR (CUDDALORR), 
PORTO NOVO, CHELAMBRAM, TAL- 
LANGAMRADI (TRANQUERAR), KUM- 
BHAKONAM, TANJUR, TRICHINAPALUI, 
TRIPATUR, RAMNAD, PALIAM-KOTTA 
(PALAMCOTTAH), MADURA, DINDIGAL, 
SALEM, KOIMBATUR, UTAKAMAND 
AND THE ANIMALLE HILLS, MANAN- 
TADI (MANANTUDDY), MAISUR, &E- 
RINGAPATAM, SHIVASAMUDRAM, BEN- 
GALUR, S{RA, HARIHAR, AND Howd- 
WAR, OR HONORE, 1729. 4 F. 
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MF, MF, 


é (see Route 11)........., 125 3 


© OL Av cceccenaepesatgeccecee 70 790 
Ammaipéta, 8.0.0, 07 
olerun +, #. bank.,....... 1 6 
x 310 yards to the x, bank 
of another branch of the 
Koleran ry. ..0............ 15 
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Chattram, b.......000...... 0 3 
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ATT&SUD.. el eecesececeee es, 2 0 
SHUALLY, 8. & 46... z2 10 4 
x Upandr r.100 yards wide 
to Chattanadapur ........ 1 3 
x #. to Tonnellidi,........ 2? 4 
x 3H. to Katti-irripu...... 2 0 
x 6.x2.to TALLI CHEN. 
KADU 34 993 
x #. to Pundree ,.,......... 0 
x Osmall sg. to Tirukadye-tir 3 0 
Wallionmangalam ...2..... 4 
{é) TALLANGAMBADI 
(Tranquebar), #9. .02.. 22 106 
Puralar... oe. cceeces ccs. 1 4 
Pudaniir ...........,......... 3.5 
Yellapur oo... ceceeeces, . 17 
Vailainpudugudi ............ 2 6 
PERAMBUR, Di eccevesnsas 21 i17 
Myavaram road joins ...... 3.3 
Manganiir oo... cee 1 3 
Komalla .o..ccceceecccecce es, 5 
x *. to Kattrimulé .,...... 3 0 
arraikandam......,....... 20 
SATENUR, @.,............. 12 134 


PLACES. 
Atratoré ee ee ee than 
liruwaddamurudar, ¢. 0... 
Tirubhavanam,...,........ _ 
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(e) KUMBHAKONAM, 
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paltoré ....0..., Mteeeeeneas 
PAPANASTTAM (oo. 
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| Serrabhojarajapuram ...... 
| Ayenpetté. eee. : 
Mamoji-appapetté ,........ 
; Pashupetti Kovil,........... 
Pandunkoré....0. cee ccecc case 

| Allampudi ooo... co... 
x Kaddungal *, to Pallia- 
YANATAM.. ...eeceecceeess 
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(@) TANIUR, &. & p. 0... 

| Pulayanpatti 
VELLAM, 4. 0. 0.0.0.0... 

; < #, to Tirumallasamudram 
SINGAPATTH, 8. 200.00... 
Pudukudi....ccsccesceecees, 
Boundary... ceseceess bane 
ITUWAGUDI, 8......0.... . 
Sholamadavi oe. 
Wotapatti ce. 


fe) ‘Ehrough Cantonment 
| «over PutGr bridge to TRI- 
| CHINAPALLI, &. & 4. 0, 
|) rom Puttr bridge to 
Madura road joing ...,., 
Infantry Butts... 
Kalladamallépatti ......... 
x #2. to Satantir........... , 
x n. to Waddiwipatti ... 
xX 2. to Wolydr....... 
| x Koray-4r r. 140 yards 
| wie to Boundary °...... 
| Koltikattay oo... 
x 2H, to A-U'R ..o.. 
x nv, to Amirpatti.. 2... 
x 2 2 to Perumbar.,,... 
x 32, to Welatandipatti 
|x x. to Wodaiyampatti,,, 
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« v. to Chetterpati 
TLLAPUR, 20. cece ee nes 
x 7, to Walliam Udi... 
x n, to Pannampatti...... 
Param Bre. .vcscsceescerevenes 
Pinnamgudl,.,...seesseereees 
x Vellaur r. to Shairanur 
NERANJAKUDL ........ . 
yo”. to Parranderpatti... 
KOOVaTl Gl yi. eeccsceneeee sees . 
Shivaldr ...ccee ceca eee e ees v 
x 2n. to Tirukalpudi ... 
x 6 #. to Mallampatti... 
VAILANGUDY], 6... 
x #. 0 Shundakéad...,..... 
x on, to Pyar... 
x Pershalai 7. te Udatya- 
MAPAttl 0. seeecesseereeveeees 
Pudupatti......cc..cceeeeenees 
FRIPATUR or TIRUPA- 
TUR, 8. & t. Occeesceeee 
x 4H. to W ALLI AT UR 
POMNACUGL .ocveeeeee re reeves 
x fy to Shivakoté v.00... 
x r. to Kallel i.e. 
SIRUVYEL ...,.......008 
x 2”. to Kurungulipatti 
x 2. to KAULIATKO- 
VID, 8, cece sees cee 
Udiy akamma 
Andiyar. 
Mangalam 
Serutampillt ...,...seereeees- 
x #.to Kilotré oi... 
KANNAMANGALAM.,.. 
Pudu-tr ccsccceseeeuee eeeeee 
Yellay ANGUCL ......cceeee ees 
se. CO VAML ceaceseceeeees . 
Andagudi 
NINARKOV IL... cee . 
Weddamkorcht.........e08e0 
x n. to Andsheddivandal 
x n. to Panditir.........- . 
Umbaddishften......c..00 . 
TORATTIYENDAL, 
MUDALUR 
x Vygay r. to Kavanir 
To the ond of a large tank 
VV) RAMNAD, bdepgime, 
| BS EL Os ccc eennesenecenere 
Kewiue vevnevessaenes eebeseees 
Putambal ......c05 -seescerees 
x nv. to Vennigudi ........ 


epuateh 


Perea eh eee 


ee ee 2 


See ee ee ee ee ee 


ae 


eS Ob ee Re bo be eet 


STAGES, 


FPF. M. fF 
Z 
0¢ 110 
2 
0 
4 
2 
0 
3 1038 
G 
4 
4 
3 
4 
b 12 6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
1 73 
6 4 6 
3 
3 
2 
4 76 
l 
7 80 
%) 
4 
6 
7 
l 
0 127 
¥) 
4 
3 
4 
ao 12 0 
2 
4 
7 
tL 
I 96 
l 
2 
2 698 
4 
2 
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UTARAKOSHAMANGAL 
Nalliyerrake betneseres 
Chetti Amhalam .. 
Andichikolam ...ccceeeeecaes 
SHEERAL, tf. 0. cscccsssseee 
Killinecrmangalam ......... 
x mn. to Kotankolam ....., 
x mw. to Talakayee........ 
SHalhivanlOr....cececcerenares 
CHOUKY . ccceeeecsovcnrereenees 
KADDAGUSHANDI.. 

x mn. and the Kundal- ar 
y, 220 yds. wide to 
Shayilkud1 .......cse08 . 

Tarrakudi 

Shewalputt, ...cccceeceea ness 

Boundary ....cccceereeeneonane 

T ANGAMATURAM beaae 


shee PE 


| Shurangudi .. 


Chenmugaveram .. 
Mlaimamdlé ....csceseeaeevues 
x nw. to ldduwanpatti...... 
% #2. to Kalieutam 
x Vaipar x, 500 yards wide 
to VAIPAR, ¢. 6. ...- 
Ramachandrapur, veaeeeenees 
Koollatvir voc. cece nessa anene 
Vonkateshwaratl...csscccene 
VAIDANATTAM ...... bas 
’ 2 2, to Venkatesh waram 
SHaAMMUCRVETAM ....ceee ee 
x 2n.toV elayidiweram.,. 
x n. to Kakerampatth..... 
JatlandAveraAM.. cc. ccceeeraes 
x wv to WOTTAPADA- 
TRAM, f. 0. coceeeseaeeeees 
Kolay anreellir  vcaseeeacuerrs 
x 2. to Kumbadt......... 
x ». to Khandeswamipur., 
PARAGUTTAM  .....0055 
x 92. to Maniachi venenrnecaes 
PAWATIL.. ccccaeeucensueeseeeee . 
Uterampattt.......ceeceeeee . 
Shevellaperri ....seeeeeeees 
x 3n.to SHIVIL PERRI 
x Tamraparni x. 600 yds. 
wide to Kilpatum ..... 
Tritu-tir 
x 2 thrice to Shettikolam. 
(g) To N. Gate Fort, PA- 
LIAM-KOTTA (Palam- 
kottah), & & . 0... 
(hA\ x n.to'Tamraparni (close 
1 dhe te TM ageliny 


ee ee 


Sect. It. 


STAGES, 
MF. OM. F 
21 ri, 
2 2 
16 
2 0 
94 839 
0 6 
2 1 
13 
2 
2 6 
*0 Lt Y 
4 2 
49 
o6 
t 0 
66 i144 
1 0 
17 
1 4 
2 0 
13 
Ld 934 
27 
104 
3 0 
11 & O 
1 6 
1 4 
2 2 
14 
0 5 
*3 i101 
a 2 
16 
13 
146 § 0 
20 
1 4 
} 4 
090 
34 94 
11 
12 
la 
34 74 
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PLACES, 
M. F 
x Chindinthura +. (bridged) 
1 


to Tachakurchi ........ . 
x #. to SHADIKHAN’S 


CHATTRAM, 8.......,. 3 1 
Pandarakolam...,........... I 1 
Pallakolam .................. 


x Sitar rv. (bridged) to 


Porritikolam............... {9 
x dn toOKAITAR PE'TA,é, & 2 
x 22. to Saiwallapuri .., 4 3 
x 2%. to Astin... ; 3 
YERRASHAIWAL .... . 81 
Narratumutri ............... 368 
Moaniachi ...............0..... 27 
KOILPATTI, 8............. 1 3 
x 22. to Nelli... 46 
x 2, to Urapatti ......,.. 3 6 
x #. to Allakapuri ....,..., 3 6 


« mand Satire. toSATUR, 
Se re 
x #. to Kattalampatti,..,,. 
x #, to Ramalingapuram.., 
WAIPALPATTI . 
x 7. to Wachakaranpatti,,. 
x #. to Rettanaikenpatti 
Sulikerraij Agraharam ..., 
x #. and - to VIRDU- 
PATTI & & & 6.......... 
x m, to Reddiarpatti,...., 
x #. to Boundary and 
Awatlishwaranpatti ...., 1 
x #. to Kallacuri Chat- 
fram near Sholumpatti,. 3 
x », to Shevarakotta,..... 8 
x Bhevarakottay.to Kondy. 5 
x Kond », to TIRUMAN- 
GALAM B toa wc... 
Kappalar........., Veaneeeuane 
Kutiarkundu 
Sikandamallé ............... 
Palianganattam .....,..,... 
#} MADURA 8. p. 0. .,,... 
oilmattu 
_ Kodimangalam .............. 
x Vaidai r, 


BOBS Ge bo ae | 


th wa 
= ire bed rn fa oo oe Oe On i a oh 


i i ee a 2 es 


PEP RRR ee 


x several small 2, to Am- 
matirra........ buaeuueescere ri 
x #. to Dindigal begins... 7 
(7) DINDIGAL ends 4.2.0. 0 
HENGOLATAPATTI 3 


STAGES, 
M, F. 


12 5 | 


li 2 


14 6 
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Tadikambu #. 0. ........0.60 

x Kodavenar r. to Gi- 
riampatti .........., getunes 

6 1. Vittanaikenpatti ........... 
| + Kodavenar r, to Amea~ 

| badrampattt..........00. 

i VYADASANDUR....... seas 
x Kodavenar +. to ruined 
PBOrt oc ccseccccecceeescesece 
; x 2small x, to Virdapatti 

| Yettalampatti .........0.... . 
$7 | x ». to Kalwarpatti ..... 
; Yeddachi Pass begins ....., 

| Ditto ends v0... cece. 
75) 2. to ANDIAPATTI 
| PORT cece, 

| VAILANCHETTIUR.... 
Maitupalli ooo 
x Nanganji-ar x, to Talla- 
VUROVIL. cae eececesceces . 

x Nanganji-4r 7, to ARA- 
VAKURCHI ,........... 
Karradipatti.........sceccc... 
KovilpAlliam .............., 
x Kodavenar r. to Kak- 
rampatti 


——_, 


14 Q 


on 
—_— 


i ee ee | 


12 ] TRAM ........, te eeeeen eyes 
Chukampatti 
Pettanar 0... .ccccsusessecss 
Rimalingam Chetti Chat- 

0 
ChellandipAlliam..........., 
Tirumanellay oo... 0.00.0... 

| (4) x Amrawati +, 13 f. 

/ wide,to KARUR 3. £ 0, 

9 2' Arngampaflliam ....,.... tere 

| Sangarappenpalliam ..._.. 

i; Kupachipélliam .,...,...... 

x #. to VANGAL ,....... : 

x Kavéri rv. 12 miles wide 
to MOGANUR ,,,...... 

x Upar r. to Chingikaun- 
denpududr oc... 

Nayikapatti.........e..., 

Pudu-ae ; 

Konichettipatti.,............ 

NAMKAL, 4. t. 0. ......... 

Chinna Mudellipatti 

| Papa Naikenpatti 

Chillapatti wv... peress 
Kalakani .,...eecceseacs. 
x #, to Wallalanpatti,.,... 

320 Pachan.isscccececccsccce 


ee 2 rs 





1Z 4 


i ee ee 2 


ig 7 





M, 
2 


_ 4 


a ne ee 
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BTAGES, 
FP. OM, OF. 
5 
0 
3 
3 
5 99 
0 
4 
6 
0 
4 
2 
1 il 
3 
7 
7 
4 66 
7 
0 
i) 

6 100 
I 
a 
3 
1 
6 
¢ 68.0 
2 
3 
6 
0 63 
a 25 
! 
fi 
7 
4 
5 1206 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
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PLACES, BTAGES. 
M.F. M, F. 
x Porangal *. to MUNU 

CHAWADE, 8. ww... 05 185 
x a. to Andipélliam ...... 26 
Tyapalliam ...... ceecieeees I 6 
AttUT cere LF 
Komérakaundenwallasia .. 2 1 
MALLUR, 6.........00.. w Li 96 
Attampattl .0... cccseseeeees 1 6 
Gajalnaikampatti ........... 2 6 
Nellawarpatta .........00.00 1 90 
Tandakarampatti.......... 2 6 
x#.to Salem pettah ends,4.y9.0.1 4 
x Manimita rv. to SALEM 

FORT 0. .cceececeeeenseees O1 *8 3 
MACDONALD'S CHA- 

WADI, 6. ceccceeeeeees: 27 127 
SANKERIDRCUG, 440.11 0 11 06 
PALLIAPALLIAM, 4... 11 5 11 4 
YIROD (ERODE), 6.46 21 21 
PERUNDURE,, é.t.0.... 11 4 11 4 
CHANGAPALLI, &...... 124 124 
AVINASHL, & to. 2.0... 106 106 
KARMOTTANPATTI... 86 86 
RAMANUZFAN CHAT- 

TRAM ......ccseceeeeeetees 85 85 
KOIMBATUR, dB. yo... 87 87 
From Jail to cnd of the 

town and Rd. to Bhawani 0 4 
x 2”. to Changandr ..... . 26 
x 8a. to Tudialdr ......... 3 2 
x 2y.to Narrinukenpailiam 1 7 
x 4n.to Parnaikenpaél linn 

GUDULUR, & 0... 4 116 
Karramaday........ caveeanees 7 0 
METTUPALLIAM,4.t.0. 40 110 
x Bhawfni and Kallar +, 

and ascend GIEAT to 

KUNUE, @ tf. 0... id 2 14 2 
x #, to ¥Yebbadalla......... 2 6 
¥Yellalli—Kaikatti ......... lj 
Balti coc scseeceeeeeeaseeeees . la 
(7) Asceud a steep Rd. to 
“UTAKAMAND, wo... 40 10 2 

844 0 
CTAKAMAND to HONA- 

WAR Fcc ccecccsee sas sseeees 545 4 

HONAWAR to BOMBAY 340 0 
1729 4 


* For remarks relating to this and ten fol- | 


lowing stages, see Route 34, 
+ For this part of the Ecute, see Route 47, 
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sect. IT. 


For the stations to Porto Novo see — 
Route 11, of which this is a continuation. 

Thus far the traveller's route has been 
by the sea side, within a mile or se of 
the shore; hence 1f turns W. inte the 
interior. Many of the chief halting 
places, as far as Kardr, are distinguished 
by the most remarkable remains of 
Ilindd architecture, properly so called, 
which have descended to our days, so that 
this journey alone will amply repay the 
traveller for the labor and inconveni- 
ences of his piletimage from Europe to 
the East, and afford him materials for 
long study and reflection. 

(2) Chelamdram.—At Chetainbram or 
Clillambaram are the oldest pagodas 
in the 8. of India, and part of these 
ure gems of art. These templtcs are 


' situated three miles 8 of the Yallir 


river, and 29 miles N. of ‘Tranquehbar, 
in lat. 11° 28’, long. 79° 48°. Here 
is placed by some the N. frontier of 
the ancient Chola kingdom, the sue- 
cessive capitals of which were Uriytir 
on the Kéyvéri, Kumbhakouam, and 
Tanjtir. Others carry the frontier is 
high as the 8. Pennar river, which falls 
inte the sea a few miles N. of Gadalar. 
The principal temple is sacred to Shiva, 
and is affirmed to have been erected, or 
at least embellished, by a king named 
Iliranya Varna Chakravartti, or ‘ the 
colden-coloured Emperor,” who is said 
to have been afflicted with leprosy, and 
to have come 8. on a pilgrimage. He 
recovered at Chelambram, and built or 
rebuilt all the sacred edifices there. 
Now, since this name occurs in the 
Raja Tarangini, or Chronicles of Rash- 
mnir, as that ofa king whose father con- 
quercd Ceylon, it has been thought that 
it was really a Kashmir price who 
erected these buildings er their proto- 
types, and that the said event occurred 
about ap. 471. Hie is said to have 
brought 8000 brahmans from the N. 
with him, It is added in one of the 
Mackenzie MSS. that Vira Chola Raja 
(a.p, 927-977), saw the Sabhapat, 7c. 
Shiva dance on the sea-shore with lis 
wife Parvati, and ereeted the Kanak 
Sabha or Golden Shrine m honor of the 
cod, There is, in fact, an old legend 
that Shiva here vanquished his wile 


Madras. 


Kali in dancing, and granted her as a 
boon, to sweeten the defeat, that all evil 
spirits should be banished from the 
neighbourheod, and that she alone 
should be supreme overit. Afterwards, 
Art Vari Deva, grandson of Vira Chola 
Raja, built gopuras and other orna- 
Tacnital additions te the temple. Finally, 
the Chola kings, from a.p. 1695-17383, 
made miny donations to the fane, and 
probably repaired anil beantified it. 
Possibly, therefore, there may be re- 
mains here of the Sth century; and, 
assuredly, there 1s much that dates as 
far back as the 10th and Lith. Eyen 
J.ord Valentia remarks that the arehi- 
tecture jas a more ancient appearance 
than that of Tanjdér or Réameslowearam ; 
aud Mr. Ferrusson infers the same, 
independently of historical accounts, 
from its surpassing excellence. 

it is to be remarked with regard to 
all Hindd pagodas that the vimaéna or 
sacred shrine to which the other build- 


| 
i 
1 
! 
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more animation in their attitudes, and 
more prace in the grouping, than in 
almost any Ilindd sculpture I ever saw,”’ 

The inner enclosure is placed towards 


. the 5. end of a much larger one, which 
iis 1000 ft. long N. and 8., and 750 


-- --—— 


ings lead, is almost invariably an in- : 


sivuiticant strueture compared with the 
gigantle gopuras, or gateways and halls, 
Which surround it. his arises, an 
acute observer informs us, froar the 


original fane beme thought too sacred 


to be enlarged or mudiftied. The gread 
temple at Chelambraim is no exception 
to this rule, The adytum, or inmost 
s.uctuary, cannot: be profaned by Euro- 
pean eyes, but externally it consists of a 
low wall, surmounted with an nely and 
proakgiously heavy curvilinear roof, tiled 
with copper. Tits sunetuary stands in 
an inner enclosure, which is about 
400 ff square; and within the same 
enclosure, and just opposite, is a Zéftle 
shrine, of which Mr. Fergusson (from 


a $$ ome. « eee ek 


ft. broad at the N. extremity; but 
narrows to 600 ft. at the 8. end. This 
larger enclosure las four magnificent 
gvopuras, of which the principal is 122 
tt. high, or, according to some, nearly 
200, the side pieces being huge stones, 
40 it. long and 4 ft. square, covered 
with copper. The doorway, which ex- 
tends up the greater part of the height, 
is built of granite, and is ornamented as 
if it had two stories, but the building is 
solid, with the exception of a recess on 
each side of the gateway, and a stair. 
cise leading to the top of the same, 
The gateway is surmounted as usual 
with a pyramid of brick, On each side 
of the entranec, about 20 ft. from the 
ground, is a brick chamber containing 
a mutilited figure of a dw4rp4lah, or 
“warder.” The four copuras are placed 
towards the four eurdinal points of the 
compass. This court is called the Hall 
wf One Thousand Pillurs, though in 
polnt of fact there are but 936, but these 
are amply sufficicut to create a magnifi- 
cent Impression. ‘The eolumns are but - 
SIX or vight ft, apart, as at Persepolis, 
There ave six rows, then steps, then five 
ruws; on cach side are stone galleries 


Supported by square pillars, for specta- 


‘tors ou fustal days. 


whom the chief part of this description | 


is quoted}, says, “It is without excep- 
tiun the most perfect gem of art which 
Fsawin the South, All that remains of 
it is a small porch of two pillars, about 





The shrme of 
Parvati, Shiva's wife, is here. The 
eoddess reclines under a golden tent 
with superb fringes. The portico to 
her temple is very beautiful. Without 
this court 1s still another, which is, how- 
ever, unfinished, and its beauty ts de- 
stroyed by its gateways having been 
converted by Haidar ’Ali and Tipd inte 
bastions durimg the war with the Eng- 
lish. In 1760 it was surrendered to 


6 ft. im heyht, supporting a reof of ; the British without firing a shot, but in 


richly sculptured copper, mounted un a | 1781, having been 
atylobate, covered with figures of men: ened hy Haidar, 


and women duncing and playing on 
various instruments, exceuted with a 
freedom and grave quite equal to any- 
thing either at Darolli or E’lara. In- 
deed, I am not certain 





materially strength- 
and garrisoned with 
3,000 good troops, it repulsed the attack — 
of Sir Eyre Coote, who was obliged -to 
retire with the loss.of a gun, 

The traveller's bangla at Chelam- 


if there is not! bram is at the entrance of the town, 
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The pagoda itself is but a short way 
from the principal street, and an avenue 
of overarching palms leads to it. ‘The 
tewers are covered with successive series 
of figures, each series about & feet high. 
The whole temple covers 50 acres. 
Three thousand brahmans are said te be 
supported there. 

b} Tallangambad? (Tranquebar: prop., 
according to Hamilton, 7erengiburi, but 
rather a corruption of Yadlangambad?), 
is a town of about 25,000 inhabitants, in 
lat. 11° 1’, long. 79°55’, A Danish East 
India Company was established at Co- 
penhagen im 1612, and the first Danish 
mierchaniman arrived on the Coromandel 


coast in 1616, when the company pur- : 


chased the village of Tranquebar with a 
small district around it, 5 m. long and 3 
m. broad, from the Raja of Tanjiir, Here 
the Danes erected the fort of Danshorg, 
and the settlement increased rapidly. 
However, in 1624 the Company made 
over their charter and this territory to 


Christian TV., in liquidation of a debt ; 


which they owed to that monarch. In 
1807 the British took possession of this 


and all the other Danish settlements in. 


*  _[ndia, and restored them again in 1814. 

Finally, in 1845 the King of Denmark 
~ ceded the territory to the English for a 
sum of money. Tn 1780 Hardar ’ Ali 
exacted a fine of £14,000 from the 
Danish government of Tranquebar for 
supplying the Nuw4b of the Karnatak 
with arms. Tranquebar is reckoned a 


very healthy station and much eooler | 


than Madras, and it has therefore been 
made a convalescent depdt. The coun- 
try around is well-woeded anil culti- 
vated ; the soil heht and sandy. 

(ce) Kumbhakonam.—aA tolerable road, 
in parts heavy, leads through the villazes 
of Perambir and Sitenar to the consi- 
derabie town of Kumbhakonam (Comba- 
conum), from Skr. humbhah, “a wator- 

itcher,” and sonaA, “a corner ;” which 
is the capital of « very fertile district of 
Tanjir, and a Civil and Detachment Sta- 
tion. No sooncr has the traveller 


crossed the Vellar river near Chelam- : 


 bram than he perceives the contrast be- 
tween the rich soil ef the Tanjtir conn- 
try he there enters and the sterility of 8. 
Arcot, which he there quits. The dis- 
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trict of Kumbhakonam, situated in the 
richest part of the Tanjir province and 
intersected im all directions by the Ko- 
lorun and Kavéri rivers, presents all the 
appearance of a garden. It extends 20 
m. E. and W. 30 m. N. and 8. ap- 
| 
| 
3 





proaching in some parts within 10 m. of 
the sea. Here are seen luxuriant crops 
of rice and sugar-cane, varied with 
flourishing plantations of cocoa-nut and 
betel trees, plantains, ete. 

‘About 12m. from Kumbhakonam a 
celebrated Anakatt is thrown over the 
Vellar river, the work of .Colencl Cot- 

| son, umbhakonam itself is a town of 
| about 85,000 inhabitants, extending two 
-milesin leneth from N. to §., and one 
in breadth from KE. to W., and possess- 
jug several wide and airy streets, in 
which the houses have upper stories. 
it lics thirty miles from the sea, in a 
| flat country. The Kavéri and Arra- 
silliyar rivers approach the suburbs. It 
is 2 place of great traffie. and resort for 
relwious purposes. After Urifir, the 
ancient capital of the Chola kings, had 
- been destreyed, as the legend declares, 
by a shower of nud which overwhelmed 
if, some time in the fifth century, Kum- 
bhakonam became their chiefcity From 
the ruims of ancient buildings which 
i haye been employed in the construction 
ot those now existing in the town, and 
Which appear like a purpurens pannus 
in their new position, it may be con- 
_jectured that under the Chola dynasty 
this city was adorned with many fine 
_cdifices. The temples now cxisting are 
i not, however, of remarkable beauty, and 
jin all probability do not date higher 
' than the sixteenth century. In the 
| ;rincipal one, dedicated ta Rama, and 
| 
| 
| 
I 


or 


now squalid with filth and disficured 
with unsightly mad walls built up 
within, the centre aisle, 22ft. 8in, wide, 
is crossed by another of the same width 
and design, like the transept of a 
| Gothic church. The designs of the 
pillars and the exccution of the details 
are clumsy, and they are too thickly 
overlaid with ornaments. Some of the 
| gopuras at this and the other tem- 
ples are fine, but they are, as usual, 
too yust In comparison with the build. 
ines to which they leqd Tn ail there 
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are about forty pagodas. There is here 
a sacred pool, which once in every twelve 
years acquires a peculiar cleansing effi- 
cacy, Inasmuch as it removes all the 
corporeal and spiritual impurities of 
those who bathe in it, even those con- 
tracted in prior existences, ITence arises 
the high importance of the place to the 
Hindi devotee. 

There is a very large gaol at Kumbha- 
konam, where sometimes 500 prisoners 
are confined. The population of the 
whole district, of which Kumbhakonam 
is the capital, may be computed at 
135,000 persons. 

Pdpandsham, the intermediate station 
between Kumbhakonam and Tanjdir, is 
a large place. The road is good, and 
the watcr-courses and canals are cvery- 
where bridecd, 

(d) Tanjer (prop. Tanja-ér) isa city of 
about 90,000 inhabitants, situated in lat. 
10° 47’, long. 79° 12’, 47 miles from the 
sea, in the midst of an extensive plain. 
It is the residence of a Hind&i Raja, 
a descendant of Shahji, futher of the 
celebrated Sivayi. That famous Marftha 
chieftain had three sons, of whom the 
eldest, Sambhaji, was killed on service 
in the 8. of India. The secund, Sivaji, 
tn 1664 laid the foundation of the 
Maratha empire. The third, koji or 
Venkaji, is said by Wilks and others to 
have conquered Tanjdr; but, according 
to the Marftha accounts, as stated by 
Grant Dall, he merely succeeded his 
father, ShAhji, in that provinee. As 
Shabji is knewn to have taken Porto 
Novo in 166i, it is probable that Tanjir 
fell into his power about the same tine, 
We know, indeed, that he went as 
second in command of the forevs of 
the Muhammadan king of Bijapur when 
Ran Dulha Khan, the general of that 
monarch, invaded the Karuditak in 1638, 
and that he wus left as governor of the 
conquered provinces, residing for some 
time at Bengahir, and afterwards at. 
Kol&r and Balapur. We may suppose 
that he did but exact tribute of the 
Naik of Tanjar, and that his son Ekoji, 
the Ankoji of Seott, and the Venkaji of 
Grant Duff, completcd what his father 
had begun, This he is said to have 
done on oceasion of a war between the 
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chiefs of Tanjir and Maduray when 
he was sent by Shahji to aid the former. 
After repulsing the Madura forces, Ekoji 
fixed a quarrel upon the Tanjur chief 
with reference to his remuneration, and, 
entering the fort with 100 horsemen as 
if for a conference, slew the Raj& and 
usurped the government. Ekoji left 
three sons, Shabji, Sharfoji, and Tukoj, 
who succeeded to the rajaship in suc- 
cession. These brothers all Iecft chil- 
(ren, and, after several irregular succes- - 
sous, one of them, Sahuji, being 
dethroned in favor of his cousin, Prata 
Sing, came in 1749 to Fort St. Davi 
and besought the English to assist him. 
There can be no doubt that the British 
government had no right to interfere; 
but, lured by the promise of a large sum 
of moncy and the cession of Devikéta, 
a fort at the mouth of the Koleran 
river, they undertook to reimstate the 
Tanjirine. Accordingly a force of 480 
Europeans and 1,006 Sipahis, with four 
field pieces and four mortars, marched 
from Fort St. David, and on the 13th 
of April encamped on the bank of the 
Ilere they were overtaken 
by the terrible hurricune, which has 
already been described (under Giidalar}. 
After an ineffectual bombardment. of 
Devikota and the loss of 400 of their 
camp followers, the force made a pre- 
cipliate retreat to» Fort St. David. 

In spite of this fhilure another expedi- 
trou was imincdiately undertaken, tader 
Major Lawrence, who was sent by sea 
with all the Company's available troops, 
anouiting to 800 Europeans and 1,500, 
Sipilius, to besiege Devikota. ‘The fort 
was a mile in clreumference, with six 
unequal sides, the walls being 18 feet 
lugh, built of brick, and flanked by 
projecting towers, some circular and 
sume square. The English, with four 
24-potnders, made a practicable breach 
across the riyer, which they crossed -on 
a raft, not without loss. The stormin 
party of 34 Nuropeans and 760 Sipahis 
wis led by Clive, then a lieutenant, who 
advanced briskly with the Europeans, 
but the Sipahis failed to support him. 
Their rear being, thus left unguarded, 
the little company of English were 
charged by a body of Tanjarine horse, 
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and 26 out of the 34 were killed. Clive 
. Rarrowly escaped being cut down, and 
ran back to the Sipahis. Lawrence 
then advanced with his whole force, and 


effected an entrance into the fort, which 


was evacuated by the enemy. After 
some further unimportant eperations, 
the Governor of Fort St. David con- 
cluded a treaty with Pratap Sing, the 
Raja of Lanyar, by which the English 
~ acquired Devikota, with territory cnough 
to produce a yearly revenuc of 31,000 
rupees, at the same time that the ex- 
penses of the war were retmbursed to 
them, and a pension of 4000 rupees a 
fear was scfitled on their protegcte, 
ahujf. 

At the end of the same year Tanjar 
was besieged by the French and their 
ally, Chanda Sahib, Niw4b of the Kar- 
- natak. The Raja got rid of his as- 
sallants by agreeing to pay 7,000,000 
of rupees to the Niwfib, and 200,000 
to the French, besides ceding to them 
the port of Karikal and $1 villages. 
The latter of thesc sums, and some por- 
tion of the former, were actually a 
vered over, when a rumour of the ap- 

roach of Nazir Jang’s army from Gol- 
. konda induced the besitegers to retreat. 

On the 18th of July, 1758, Tanjir was 
again besicecd by the French, under 
Lally, who raiscd the siege on the 10th 
of August, and was much larassed by 
the Tanjtrines in his retreat. In 1771 
the Raja of Tanjar incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the British, in consequence 
of an attack made by him on the chief 
of Ramnid, or, as he is generally called, 
the Marawar Polyzdir, and who was 
maintained by the Enelish to be a feud- 
atory of their ally, the Nawab of the 
Karnatak. On the 28rd of September 
of that year the English appeared be- 
fore Tanjdar, and on the 27th of Octoher 
a practicable breach was reported. Le- 
fore the assault, however, the Nawab 
concluded a peace with the Rajé, on 
condition of his paying 303 laks of 
rupees, and restoring all the territor 
he had taken from the Murawar chief. 
But, notwithstanding this treaty, the 
Nuiw4éb was secretly esirous of procur- 
ing the complete subjugation of Tanjdr 
to himself by means of his Enghish allies. 
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advance. against the unfortunate RAj4, 
and on the 16th ef Eeptember, after 
nearly a month’s siege, the English 
troops carried the Fort, and made pri- 
soners of the Raji and his family, who, 
together with tho whole province, were 
hunded over to the Nawab. | 
But the Court of Directors disapproved 
of thisunjust war, and directed the Raja 
to be reinstated, on condition of his re- 
celving a garrison of the Company's 
troops inte the fort, providing lands for 
their support, paying tribute to the 
Nawab, and furnishing him with such 
troops as, backed by the Company’s 
authority, he might demand. It was 
added that he should contract no 
alliances with foreign powers, without 
the approbation of the English. These - 
terms were acted upon, but such dis- 
putes arose in the Council at Fort St. 
David’s, pending their execution, that 
the Governor, Lord Pigot, was arrested 
by command of his own Council, ‘and 
dicd in confinement, In 1786 died 
the Raja Tulsaji, son and successor of 
Pratap Sing above-mentioned, after 
adopting a boy named Sharfoji, to the 
exclusion of his own half-brother, Amar 
Sing. The adoption, however, was de- 
clared by the English illegal, and Amar 
Sing was suffered to reign till 1798, 
when Sharfoli was pronounced legally 
adopted; and on the 25th of October, 
1798, a treaty was concluded with him 
by the Company, according to which he 
resigned all powers of government to the 
English, retaining the two Forts of 
Tanjir (where alone he could exercise 
sovereign powcr), and sundry palaces, 
together with an “annual revenue of 
340,060 rupees, and one-fifth of the re- 
mainder of the whole net revenue of the 
country, amounting to 700,000 more, 
as well as the Danish tribute from Tran- 
quebar, about 6,000 rupees. Sharfoyi 
wus cilucated at Madras, and afterwar 
by the nussionary Schwartz, to whom 
he was sinccrely attached. Indeed, the 
funcral of Schwartz was delayed in order 
that the Raj& might gaze on his face 
once more ere the coffin was closed. At 
the sight of the lifcless form of hia 
guardian, the Pringe was painfull 
agitated. He bedewed. the corpse. Wit 
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and, in spite of the defilement (accord- 
ing to Hindi belief), accompanied it to 
the grave. He waa brought up among 
Christians, yet he ever remained a Hindi 
in religion, and a munificent patron of 
brabmans. He was an accomplished 
musician and linguist, readiug daily the 
English newspapers and light literature, 
and in the management of his revenuc 
he displayed all the prudence, libe- 
rality, and exactness of the most saga- 
cious English nobleman. It is he of 
whom Lord Valentia speaks with so 
much praise in 1804, and Heber again in 
1826. He dicdin 1832, and was suc- 
eecded by his son Sivaji, the late Raja, 
who diced in 1855, when the dignity be- 
came oxtinct, and all the jewels and 
property of Stvaji were seized by the 
Company, thongh the Hajé left two 
daughters, 

The éwoe Forts of Tanjdr are so con- 
nected that they may almost be regarded 
as oue, The smaller one lies to the 5., 
aud near ifs most 8. wall is the great 
pagoda. On this side also were the 
attacks of the French in 1758, and of 
the English in*l771. On the W. is a 
large tank, about 400 yds. square. On 
the N. this fort joins the larger, being 
liself about 600 yards in its greatest 
length from its most §. angle toe where 
it Joins the larger fort. From this 
point, again, to its most extreme N. 
wall, the larger fort is about 1,100 yds, | 
long. Itis of a circular form, whereas 
thesmaller fortis aparallelugram. The 
walls of both are lofty, aud built of large 
stones; on the corners of the ramparts 
are cavaliers; the ditch is broad and 
deep, cut out of the solid rock, and has 
a well-formed glacis. 

The Palace of the Rajd is in the great 
fort, almost in the centre. It is an old 


building with several lefty towers, and , 


surrounded by a high wall. The great 
square, which is first entered, has never 
becn finished. The passages leading to 
the Darbar, or Diwaén-i-Khass, Private 
Halil of Audience, are narrow, and tlie 
room itself is not large, but very cool, 
az it forms one side of a square, which 
is nearly filled by 2 tank, in the ecntre 
of which is 4 small apartment reached 
from the audience*chamber by steps. 
There is a library in the palace hung 
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with portraits of the Tanjar princes of . 
the Maratha dynasty, from Sivaji.down- 
wards. The pictures are by a native 
artist, painted on canvass from drawings 
on the walls of the palace now going to — 
decay. There is a disused audience 
chamber, which was built by the an- 
cient Rajis, who preceded Bolt. it 
far exceeds in size and magnificence that — 
erected by their Maratha conquerors. 
The pillars are of black stone, lofty and 
massive; and the roof is formed by vast | 
masses of the same material. It forms — 
one side of a quadrangle like the other - 
darbar, but is surrounded by pillars, 
and has on one side a high tower like 
the gateway of a pageda, which adds 
greatiy toits magnificence. This apart-_ 
ment has been disused, as the first Ma- 
ratha prince died a few days after he 
took his seat in it. | 
The great Pagoda is considered to 
be the finest specimen of a pyramidal 
temple in Hindistan. The tower over 
the Vimanam, or shrine, is 100 ft. high, 
and is capped with a block of granite - 
which is said to weigh 80 tons. The 
exterior court is about 570 ft. long from 


: Li. to W.,and about 200 ft. broad. Oppe- 


site the gateway of the pagoda isa - 
midal buildings nearly similar, on the 
rainparts, about 270 ft. long and 110 ft. _ 
broad. in the porch isa bull, the sacred | 
vehicle of Shiva, carved out of black 
granite, and executed in a style unsur- 
passed in India. The ground plan is a 
parallelogram, the tower being at the We. ~ 
extremity. No European is allowed to 
examine the interior ; but, by mounting - 
a part of the ramparts higher than the . 
enclosure of the temple, a view may be 
obtained, which will well repay the tra- 
veller for his visit. In the foreground - 
is the great pagoda; behind this is the 
large fort, with the Raja’s palace and 
pagoda; beyond these again a country 
smiling with grain and loaded with fruit. 
trees, and in rear of all a chain of lofty 
ilis. 

The province of which Tanjér is the 

capital is 120 miles long from N.E, to 


S.W., and 75 miles broad. It contains. -. 


3,200 square miles, with a population, 
of 1,676,086, or 429 to the square mile, 
by the census of 1850-51. | I 

fhe road from Tanjar to Trichin&- 
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iisexcellent. Vel/am, the first halt-. 
ing place, is a small town, the residence 
of an assistant-collector. Thereis afort 
here, which is said to have been a place 
of some strength, yet it was casly taken 
in 1771 by the English after 24 hours | 
battering. Singapatt? and Tuwagudi j 
are small villages. At the latter place 
good drinking-water 1s deficient, 

(ce) Trichindpalli is a town, exclusive | 
of the troops and officials of the E. I. 
Company, of about 30,000 imhabitants, 
and of these one-fifth are Muhammia- 
dans. It is situated on the nght bank 
of the Kavéri, in lat. 10° 60’, jong. 
| F1° 46’, and is the capital of a Col- 
lectorate containing 3,243 square miles, 
with a population of 709,196 persons, or 
219 to the square mile. 

_ -The Fort, which includes the old town 
of Trichinapalli,, is about two or three 
furlongs from the 8.W. bank of the river 
Kavéri at the nearest point, and is a 
place of great antiquity, The flag-staff 
is placed on the summit of a rock of 
| granite, rising to a height of about 500 

. (or 330 ft. accerding to Pharoah’s 
Gazeticer), called the ‘‘diock of Trishind- 
pail,’ which is seen in every direction 
_from a great distanee, and formsa grand 

and striking object. From the W. it 
resembles Edinburgh Castle. ‘There is 
easy access from the S. side to the flag- 
ataif, by means of a spacious fight of 
_gtone steps, which, about halfway up, 
grosses the site of an old magazine, 
~which was accidentally blown up in 
1772. Here, in 1849, 500 persons were 
erushed to death in a vast crowd which 
- had assembled to worship Pilli4r or 
. Ganesh in a pagoda on the summit, 
From the summit there is a com- 
manding view of the country around, 
including the island of Seringham, with 
ita numerous pagodas and the windings 
of the Kavéri and Kolerun rivers, In 
the distance, on the W. and N., are seon 
the Shivarai hills, and the mountains 
near Salem, which divide Maistr from 
the Karnatak. in the other quarters 
there is a beautiful prospect over waving 
fields of grain and ¢ country diver- 
. gified with hill and dale, wood, and 
' “gtream. The walls’ of the fort were 
built of solid masonry, strong and mas- 
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sive, but having become in some places 
rather dilapidated, were, mn 1845, or- 
dered to be demolished, a work which has 
been commenced. They are in certain 
parts double, from 20 to 30 ft. in height, 
of great thickness, with a circuit of 
upwards of two miles. They contain a 
dense native population in low, narrow 
huts and houses, closcly packed toge- 
ther, The streets, however, are toler- 
ably regular and straight, and of a fair 
width, and at all hours of the day they 
are crowded with multitudes of pas- 
sengers, bullock-carts, and cattle. 

The Pay-office, Arsenal, Garrison 
Hospital, and the Commissanat, Ord- 
nance, and Medical Storehouses, are in 
the fort near the mainguard. To theN. 
of the fort and between it and the K4- 
yéri is the village of Chintaman:pét, 
Parallel with the flagstaff to the W., ab 
the distance of about two miles from 
the fort, is the village of Uridr, with 
the old Artillery Barracks and Parade 
Ground, Close under the W. wall of 
the fort, alittle to the 8. of the above, is 
Nazir Sabib’s bazix. <A little further 
to the §. and 14 mile frem the W. wall 
are the Native Regimental and General 
Bazaars, with the Native Infantry Bar- 
racks and Parade Ground. 58. of these 
runs a stream scparating them from the 
European Artillery Barracks, the Euro- 
vean Infantry Barracks, and the Cavalry 
Barracks, which succeed one another 
from W. to E. at the distance of about 
two miles from the fort, §8,W. of all is 
St. John’s Church; then, eastward, the 
commanding officer's house and other 
barracks for native infantry. The lines 
for the men and the ofticer’s houses 
cover 2 space of ground not less than six 
or seven milcs in circumference. Many 
of the houses occupied by the military 
officers and civilians are large and ele- 
gant, and have extensive well-wooded 
gardens. The house of the general 
commanding the division 1s a lofty and 
spacious building. The force generally 
consists of one regiment of native ca- 
valry, one company of European foot 
artillery, onc regiment of H.M. in- 
fantry, and four regiments of native 
infantry. The native infantry corps fur- 
nish detachments im rotation to Tanpir, 
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Kumbhakonam, and Nagapatnam; and 
occasionally to Koimbatér, amounting 
in all to from four to six companies, 
which are relieved twice every year. 

St. John’s Church is a handsome 
building, affording ample accommoda- 
tion for the European inhabitants and 
troops, and service is regularly per- 
formed twice every Sunday. The church- 
yard is a spacious enclosure, thickly 
studded with tombs. This church is 
rendered interesting, by the fact that in it 
Bishop Heber preached his last sermon, 
his career having been suddenly ter- 
minated at ‘Trichinapalli on the 3rd of 
April, 1826, 


short and simple inscription marks the 
spot. 

Lhere is a smali Roman Catholic 
Chapel and burying ground in the W. 
outskirts of the cantonment, at which a 


Portuguese priest officiafes, as at other | 


His remains are interred ' 
near the altar; a mural tablet with a | 


— 
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abound. Scorpions, too, and snakes are 
very common ; and the deadly cobra de 
Manilla is often found in houses, as well 
as, though more rarely, the cobra de 
Capella. . 

Trichinapalli early figured in the wars 
which the English and French waged 
for the possession of the Kamatak. In 
1786, the Raja, whe was a tributary to 
the Nuiw4b of the Karnatak, died; and, 
of his three queens, two underwent 
cremation. The third refused to be- 
come a sati, and assumed the govern-. 
raent, In the disputes that ensued, - 
Safdar ‘Ali, the Nuwaib’s son, and 
Chanda Sahib, bis Diwan, found means 
to enter the city; the Diw&n swearing 
to be faithful to the Queen. As soon, 
however, as he had got a secure footing 
in the place, he seized the government 
and imprisoned the Rani. On the 26th 
of March, 1741, the Mardthas took the 
city from Chanda S&hib after a siege of 


European stations throughout the Presi- ; three months, slew his two brothers, and 
deney. There is also a large missionary ; carried himself prisoner to Satara. In - 
chapel in the fort. August, 17+3, Murari Rao, the Maratha © 

The natives of Trichin4palli have long | Governor, surrendered Trichmfpalli te 
been famed for their skill in the manu-j the Nizim. In 17 ol, the French and 
facture of hardware, eutlery, and jewel- | Chanda Sahib laid siege to it, and Clive 


tery, especially goldchains, Their harness 
and saddiery are also excellent, both as 
to workmanship and materials, and very 
cheap. Large quantities of cheroots are 
made here from tobacco of superior 
quality grown in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. 

During cight months of the year the 
chmate of ‘richin4palli is exceedingly 
sultry. In March, April, and May, 
vegetation is burnt up, and the whole 
country wears the appearance of a desert, 
Yet the Collectorate is well-watered by 
rivers. The K4yéri, entcring at the W. 
extremity, passes 1. to the sea, and near 
Seringham divides into two branches, of 
which the N. is called the Kolerun and 
the S. the Kavéri. The river is at its 
lowest during the three months preced- 
ing June, when the inundation caused 
by the 8.W. moonsoon fills it to over- 
flowmg, as well as all the tanks and 
canals along its course. 4, 

Insects and noxious reptiles are®.xecs- 
sively troublesome in this Collectofate : 
in particular ants, white, black, and red 


took a conspicuous part in the defence. 
The stege ended disastrously for the be- 
slegers, After scven months spent in’ 
ineficetual operations, the French under 
M. Law surrendered, to the number of _ 
35 officers, 785 Europeans, and 2000 - 
Sipihis, with 64 picces of artillery. 
Chanda Sahib gave himself up te 
Manikji, the Tanjirine general, who ent 
off his head and sent it to the Nuw4b. 
After this success, the English gar- 
rison of Trichinfpalli was exposed te 
the attacks of a new enemy, the Regent . 
of MaisGr, who, supported by the 
French and the Marithas, long be- 
leagueréd the place. On the 20th of .. 
Sept., 1753, Major Lawrence, the Eng- 
lish commander, defeated the French . 
and Maistreans in the battle of “the 
Sugarloaf Rock,” in which he captured 
11 guns, and killed or took prisoners - 
300 Europeans. On the 27th of Nor, - 
of the same year, the French, having 
becn reinforeed, attempted to storm 
Trichinapalli, butcwere repulsed with 
the loss of nearly 600 Enropeans killed 
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or taken prisoners. Qn the 12th of 
May next year, the French, with thei 
native allies, amounting in all,-it is 
said, to upwards of 15,000 men, were 
. defeated by an English force of 1,500 
Sipahis and 360 Eurepeans. In 1787, 
M. D’Auteuil, with 1000 Europeuns, 
150 hussurs, 3000 Sipéhis, and 10 guns, 
advanced again upen -Triclinapalh, 
which was left with a weak garrison 
during the absence of Capt. Calliaud, 
the commanding officcr. Calhaud, 
however, exccuted an unexpected and 
difficult march through swampy rice- 
fields, in which his progress did not, 
with ail his exertions, exceed a mile an 
hour, and relieved the place, the French 
' General retiring at once upon Pundi- 
chert, In 1700, tie principal army in- 
tended to opcrate against Tipd, ameount- 
ing to 13,000 men, assembled at 'Tri- 
chinapelh, and it was there that Gencral 
‘Medows assumed the conimand of it. 
The island of Shrivangan: (vidg. Se- 
ringham), “tne divine Vishnu,” which 
lies 13 mile to the N. of Trichiné- 
palli, and is washed on all sides ly 
the Kolcrun and Kfivéri rivers, is well 
worthy of a visit on account of tile 
two celebrated pagodas there. The 
island is about 14 m. long and 2 broad 
at its greatest width. Near the E. 
extremity is an immense mound 50 ft. 
. broad at the top, raiscd to prevent the 


water of the Kavért, the channal of ! 


which is 20 ft. higher than that of the 
’ Kolerun, from flowme inte that branch, 


A mile from the W. extremity is the . 


_ Shrirangam Pagoda, onc of the largest 
in India, and consisting of seven courts, 
of which the outer onc is 900 ft. from 
EK. to W., and 650 ff. from N. to 38. 
The gateways of this court are all un- 
‘finished, and of some only the base has 
been erected end the door posts sct up; 
but even these, being blocks of granite 
40 ft.in length, huve a grand appear. 
ance. Mr. Fergusson, in his Ancient 
Architecture, has piven a view of the 
most finished gateway, of wlich ony 
the lower part 1s complete, being abo s 
60 ft. high. Had it been finished with 
_ the usual pyramid of brick, he calculates 
it would have risen to’a height of 300 ft. 
_ Evon now it is a very noble edifice— 


| 6 im. in the clear, and more than twice 
| 
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180 ft. in width and 100 ft in depth, . 


the opening of-the gateway being 20 ft. 


thatin height. The architecture is shar 
and good, but wholly unadorned with 
figures. The next four courts are simply 
fine but unornamented granite walls. 
Tlie sixth court contains the great hall, 
165 paces by 47, but not more than 18 
or 20 ft. high. This court alse con- 
tains a fine mandapam, with a noble 
centre aisle at least 30 ft, high, crossed 
at right angles by another of similar 
dimensions. The gateways also are fine. 
Thescventh or innermost enclosure con- 
tains a small vimana with a gilt dome. 
Strangers are not allowed to enter. The 
| Whole building 13 conjectured to belong 
| tu the 14th or 15th century. 

About a mie further E. is the smaller 
but oliler and hendsome Pagoda of 
Jumbukeshicer, “ Lord of the rose- 
apple,” dedicated to Shiva, to whom 
| that fruit is sacred. It possesses only 
three courts, but these are much larger 
| 
| 


than the inner ones of the other temple ; 
and, beimg built on a uniform and 
; well-arranged plan, preduce a finer 
 -eifeet. It probably belongs to the 12th 
‘century, and must have been com- 
i pleted before the larger pagoda was 
begun, The miner enclosure externally 
prescnts only a high wall, and has but 
one gopura, The next, or middle court, 
lis a fine building, surrounded on all 
(sides by a colonnaded cloister, with a 
‘very handsome porch, in the form of a 
cross, leading frum the gateway to that 
| of the inner enclosure, Attached to it 
| 1s a baoli, or well of masonry, the water 
of which remains always at the same 
| level, however much is drawn from it. 
As this level, however, is that.of the 
river which surrounds the island, this 
fact may easily be accounted fo, with- 
ont having recourse te the miracle by 
which the brihinans explain it, 
. The outer court contains, on the left 
hand, the hall of a thousand columns, 
here consisting of 800; and, on the 
right hand, a tank, round which runs a 
two-storied cloister, The effect of the 
whole building is exceedingly striking, 
and it may be looked upon as a perfect 
specumen of a Tamil temple. 
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_. Where the. Kavéri separation takes 
place, at the W. end of Shrirangam, 4 
work of considerable magnitude and 1m- 
ortance was erected some years ago, 
own as the Upper Anakatt, For many 
ears past it had been observed that the 
ed of the Koleran was gradually deep- 
ening, while that of the other branch 
was rising; and the effect of the change 
was a constantly increasing difficulty in 
securing sufficient water in the Kaveri 
for the irrigation of Tanjir, Various 
expedients were adopted from time to 
time to arrest the evil, but with only 
partial and temporary effects. At this 
uncture, Colonel A. T. Cotton of the 
ngineers 
the head of the Kolerun, which was ac- 
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cut stone, to resist the frietion of tha 
water and sand passing over it. It is 
founded on two rows of wells sunk 
nine ft. below the bed of the river, 
and protected from the overfall by 
an apron or pavement of cut stone, 
from 21 to 40 ft. broad, the outer edge 
of which rests as a foundation on a 
single row of wells; and, further, ie 
secured as an exterior defence by a second 
apron from 6 to 10 yds. wide, formed — 
of large masses of rough stone, thrown 
in loosely without cement of any kind. 
A similar work of rough stone extends __ 
along the cntire front or upper side, to | 
protect the foundation of the body of | 


roposed an Anakatt across ; the Anakatt. 


There are 24 sluices distributed at wn- 


cordingly constructed in 1836, and it ; equal distances along the -weir, the » 


has completeiy answered the important 
* end in view. Not only was the down- 
ward progress of Tanjir arrested, but 
signal improvement has followed: the 
irrigation was rendered both more abun- 
dant and less fluctuating, and beth the 
Government revenue from the province 
aud the prosperity of its inhabitants 
have attained a higher point than at 
any former time. 

Some years after the Anakatt came 
into operation, its effect was found to he 
even too powerful; the bed of the 
Kavéri river was being deepened, and 
it was feared that ultimately the quan- 


1 


—— 


largest being 7 by 2 ft., which are very — 
effectual in keeping the bed of the river 

above the Anakatt free from accumula- 
tions of sand and mud. The sluices are 
connected by a narrow bridge of brick, 
consisting of 62 arches of 33 f. span. 
and 6 ft. rise. The piers of this struc- 
ture, built on the Anakatt, are 6} ft. 
high and 4 ft. thick, The breadth 


| across the soffit of the arches is 8 ft. 31n.,. . 


and the roadway within the parapets is — 
6ft.9in. The object of constructing 
the bridge having been principally to | 
secure access to the sluices varing floods, 

and there being no great thoroughfare . 


tity of water poured into Tanjdr would ; across the river at this point, a greater 


be too great. To avert this danger, 
an Anakati on 8 
was constructed in 1844 aervss the head 
of the Kavéri. This prevents thelower- 
ing of the bed; and, by means of this 
and the undersluices in the upper Kolerun 
Anakatt, the river is now effectually 
under command. 

The whole Anakatt across the Kolerun, 
and excluding the sole or flooring across 
the Kavéci, consists of three parts, being 
broken by two islands, one 70, the other 
50 yds. wide. ‘The south part is 282 

wyds. in length, the centre 350, and the 
‘worth 122; total, including the islands, 
874 yds: or, exclusive of the interven- 
ing islands, the clear length of the 
Anakatt itself is 744 yds. It is simply 
a plain brick wall six ft. thick and seven 
ft. high, the crown being covered with 


level with the bed j but the communication 18 very 


breadth of roadway was unnec :: 
for foot passengers and cattle. | 
The cost of this work, from its con- 
struction in 1886 to the year 1850, in- 
cluding all repairs, was about 2,00,000 
rupees, or £20,000, Theextent of land 
influenced by it is about 600,000 acres, 
yielding a revenue of £300,000 annually, 
which is steadily increasing. oo 
The lower Anakatt is built across the 
same river in the Trichinapaili district, 
60 miles further to the eastward. Thies 
work also, though standing within the 
Trichindpalli district, was not designed 
for its benefit, but for that of Tanjoar 
and §. Arcotp more particularly the 
latter. It was built lke the upper 
Anakatt in 1836, and also under the. 
advice of Colonel A. Cotton. The chief 
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ase of it is to supply the Yfranam tank 
in §. Arcet, and to water the two 8. 
thinks of that Collectorate, Chelam- 
bram and Manargudi.—(See Gazetteer of 
Southern India). 
After crossing the Koray-ar river, 7 
miles from Trichin4palli, the traveller 
enters the country of the TYondiman 
’ Rdjd, sometimes called, from the chicf 
tewn, Pudukéta (New Fort}. This 
country is bounded on the E. by Tanjir, 
and on the 8. and W. by Madura. It 
extends from lat. 10° 6’ to 10° 46’, and 
from long. 78° 33’ to 79° 16’, being 43 
Tniies square, with an area of 1,165 
square miles, and a population of 61,745 
persons. Very little is known of the 
ormer history of this district, In 1762 
we find the Tondiman Raji sending 400 
horse and 3,000 foot to the assistance of 
the Nawab of the Karnatak against the 
French, who in revenge ravaged his 
territory. The whele country is ¢o- 
vered with tanks, so that there is 
soarcely a mile in any direction without 
one. After the death of Raji Raghu- 
n&th, in 1839, the country was for some 
time, during the minority of bis suc- 
cessor, anaged by the British Resident. 
Thus also, from 1807 to 1811, under 
the administration of Major Blackburne, 
Resident at Tanjur, a debt of 280,000 
rupees was cleared off. In 1807 the 
above-mentioned officer decided a re- 
markable territorial dispute between the 
people of this district and those of She- 
vagangs, in which, after a patient in- 
vestigation, 1% was fully proved that alk 
— the documents adduced by both partics 
were forgeries, and that even the rows 
_ of landmarks which extended for miles, 
and to the antiquity and genuineness of 
which each claimant was ready to swear, 
had all been set up within the last four 
gars. Pudukota, the capital, was burnt 
eqn in 1812, and rebuilt on an im- 
proved plan. It is situate on the left bank 
of the Vellar (not to be confounded with 
the Vellér which enters the sea at Porto 
Novo), in lat. 10° 24’, long. 78° 52’, and 
has about 13,000 inhabitants. 
. Awty isa small hamlet. J#@aepur and 
Neranjakudi are large villages. The 


. water at illapuris brackish. The road 


as far ad Shivalir is very bad in wet 
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weather, being for the most part over a 
black soft soil. Vailangudi is a small vil~ 
lage in a low country, with some jungle. 

Tripatur, or Tirupatir (prop. in 
Tamil, Tiru-pati-er, “town of the Sa- 
cred Lord’’} is a small town which was 
never defensible, and fell, as a matter of 
course, in the wars of the Karnatak, to 
every assailant. 

(f) Rimndd.—Rdmndd (prop. in Skr. 
Rama Natha, ‘‘The Lord Rama’) con- 
tains about 13,000 inhabitants, of whom 
about 6,000 reside in the Fort. The 
remainder live outside the walls, and the 
majority of them on the E. side, near the 
principal entrance to the fort. ‘They are 
chiefly Hindés, occupied in selling grain, 
or in manufacturlag coarse cloths. Some 
forty years ago the manufactute both of 
cotton and silk cloths, was carried on 
briskly here, but the intreduction of ° 
English cottons has seriously injured the 
native manufacturcs. 

Raéamnaéd is about 24 miles in circum- 
ference, and is surrounded by a wall or 
ditch, defended by numerous small baa- 
tions, but the works are now im a 
ruinous condition, and the ditch 1a 
nearly filled up. It is the capital of a 
Zamindarf, or barony, lying between lat. 
9° 3’, and 10° 2’, and long. 78° and 79° 
24", stretching in a 8.E. direction to- 
wards the Island of Rimeshwaram, 
from which it is separated by the Pam- 
ban strait, and covermg an area of 
upwards of 1,800 square miles. Of this 
area one-half is cultivated, and the rest 
sandy and waste land, marshes and low 
sungle. It is bounded on the N. by 
Shevaganga, on the 5. and K. by the 
sea, and on the W. by Tinnevellt. The 
Zamindari was granted to the ancestors 
of the present Raja, with the title of 
Sadhu-pati “patron or lord of holy 
men,” or, according to Wilson, Setu- 
Pati, “lord of the causeway leadin 
from the continent of India to the sacre 
islands of Rameshwaram,” for the pro- 
tection of the pilgrims resorting to the 
Pagoda of Rameshwaram. The founder 
of the family was named Wudya Taven, 
who on one oceasion escorted a relation 
of the King of Madura to the sacred 
shrine, and received some territory as a 
reward, with the title of Raja. The 
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chiefs of Ramn4d threw off their de-( The inhabitants of the interior are 
pendence on Madura in 1380 a.p, after | chiefly Hinds; those on the coast Mu- 
the Muhammadan invasion led by Mu- | hammadans, or Roman Catholics, The 
j&hid Shah. Christians are employed as fishermen, 

The country ig an extensive plain, | and are very poor, their villages con- 

’ with neither hill nor wood to obstruct | sisting of mean huts erected along the 
the view; but near the coast the dad? | sea beach, having usually asmall church 
tree abounds, and, with the palmyra and | attached to them, in a conspicuous posi- 
cocoa-nut tree, forms a complete belt of | tion. | 
vegetation along the sea, The 8. part| The Zorf of Rémndd is an equilateral 
of the coast is faced with rugged rocks, | triangle, the sides of which face the 
which extend some distance into the | cardinal points, and are each half-a- 
sea, rendering the navigation dangerous. ; mile in length, the wall being 274 feet 
The neck of land which runs towards | hieh. It was built about 270 years 
Rameshwaram is almost entirely com- | ago by Magana, or Morhana, Raghunath 
posed of sand, covered with a low brush- | Sadhupati, who also constructed a large 
wood and scanty grass. It termiinates ' tank near it on the N. side. Seen from 


abruptly, there being g, break or chasm, : the flat country zround, the fort, with 
about 2,260 yds. wide, between the | its massive walls, and the pagodas and ~ 
island and the main-land, and the ap-| palace rising above them, has a fine 
pearance of both leads at once to the | appearance. 

conclusion that they were formerly The Zaminddr's Palace, composed of 
united. The soil in the interior and | four square buildings, of two or three. 
W. téluke is. black cotton ground, and stories, stands in the centre of the town. 
in the KE, parts, for about 15 miles from | It is an ancient structure, ornamented - 
the sea, light and sandy. With the! in the native style, with carvings of 
aid, however, of manure, a large por- ! deities, and little statucs in niches, at 
tion is brought under cultivation, Even ! every corner. ‘The Darbar, in the centre 
the worst parts are not entirely unpro- | of a small court, is of massive stone, with 
ductive, as the valuable chay-plant, from | pillars of the same, The whole build- 
the root of which a beautiful red dye is ing has a gloomy appearance, and is now 
extracted, grows sppntancously in the | going to decay. Near it is a handsome 
sand, and ie found in great abundance | house built by the late Colonel Mar- 
along the coast, often growing im ap- | tincz, who resided here forty years, and 
parently the most sterile spots. commanded the garrison and district. 
Ramaad is divided into 17 taluks, as | Adjoining this is a small Protestant 
| 


Arnutamangrlam.. 191 14,400 


Wednesday. The principal streets are 
Hanumantagudi... 184 14,500 


within the fort, and are wide and airy. . 


follows -——~ Church and vestry in good repair, erected 
Taluka, No. of Villages. Population. | chicfly at the expense of Colonel Mar- 
Ramnad .....cece-s 160 25,000 | tincz, who, though a Portuguese and a 
Kilakad oo... 3 - 19,200 Catholic, furnished 3,150 rupees towards 
Chekal..........cc00s 140 12,000 | this good work. On the opposite side 
Mudakulatiry ....,. 112 8,500 of the tank is the burial place of the. 
Papankolam ...... il4 14,000 fiajas, In which are several tombs of | 
Kamutht,,...... wee 148 24,000 pranite, The Roman Catholic Church 
Abramem ......... 185 17,600 stands near the 8.E. corner of the fort. 
Vindoni ..,......... 87 14,500 In the centre of the town is a pageda of 
Kamenkoatté...... 191 22,000 great sanctity and sometnterest. There 
Shaligramam ..,.., 81 14,200 arc two bazars regularly built, with 
Rasingamangalam 78 8,600 | tiled roofs, where a market is held every 
Gutaganad ...,..... 86 9,800 About threes miles N. of the town 
Ordre icsacccsseeeee 107 9,700 flows the Vaiga or Vyga river, whieh 
Kétapatnam ...... 24 2,300 rises in fat. 10° £7’, long 77° 37’, and, 


Pallimaddham ... 223 58,800 after a S.E. course of 130 miles, in. 
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which it passes through the Collectorate 
of Madura and washes the capital of the 
same name, falls into the sea im lat. 
20°, long. 79° 4’. In passing Ramnad 
if -enters and almost expends itself in 
the large tank to the N. of the town, 
made by Raghunath. This tank is 
“usually not completely filled for years 
together, but in 1810 it burst its banks, 
and overflowed to the sea, Ramnéi ts 
garrisoned by a company of sipahis, 
under a European officer; and an as- 
sistant of the Collecter of Madura re- 
sides there. Itis a hot but extremely 
healthy station. 

In 1772, the Marawars, as they are 
called, ¢. ¢., the Zamindirs of R&mnaéd 
and Nalguti, wore attacked by the Ene- 
glish, af the instigation of the Nuwab 
of the Karnitak, on grounds which are 
‘thus pithily explained by the British 

overnment:—* The Nawab hus made 
them his enemies. It 1s therefore ne- 
eessary they should be reduced. We do 
not say it is altogether just, for justice 
_and good policy are not often related.” 
General Smith marched against Ram- 
nad with 400 Envropcan infantry, 4 
regiments of Sipahis, .G heavy guns, 
and a body of horse. The batterics 
opened on the morning of the 2nd of 
April, and the breach was practicable 
before evening, when the fort was 
stormed with the loss of only onc Euro- 
pean and two Sipéhis killed. The 

amindar and his mother were then 
handed over to the tender mercies of the 
Nawab, who did not fail to treat them 
so that even their cnemies pitied them. 
The fate of the other Marawar chicf 
was still more disastrous. Having con- 
cluded a treaty with the Nawab, he was 
reposing in fancied secumty, when, 
owing to some mistake, the Enehsh ad- 
vanced against him, and put him and 
his followers to the sword. 

- There are several places of minor im- 
portance in the neighbourhood of R&am- 
“nad, which, if the traveller has time, 
may be visited. Avlekarnat or Aille- 
karai ig a seaport. two miles to the 
B.W. of it, having a popalation of 7,000 
Muhammadans, employed in manufac- 
tures. It is supposed by Professor 
Wilson to be the site of Kurkhif, the 
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ancient residence of the Pandyan kin 
of Madura, This opinion, -however, is 
controverted. by Mr. Taylor, the epto- 
mizer of the Mackenzie MSS. There 
are several mosques and Muhammadan 
tombs in the town, some of them very 
elegant, especially one which stands im 
the centre, and has a gilt cupola. The 
traveller may also remark the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the ruins of 4 
Dutch factory. Another seaport, Devi- 
patanem, is known by the name of the 
“ nie stones,” from the circumstance of 
a natural bath being formed there by 
mince rocks, which has been held sacred 
from the most remote antiquity. This 
bath must be visited by all pugrims on 
their way to Ramgshwaram, At a hand- 
some chawadi (choultry} built there for 
travellers, alms are bestowed daily. 
Devihuta, on the north bank of the 
Vereshelugir river, is a populous vi- 
lage, and ene of the most important 
places in the district, on account of its 
trade and the numerous wealthy mer- 
chants who reside there. These live in 
amean style, but distribute large sums 
ul charity. They salute their superiors 
by rubbing the hand upon the stomach. 
Mutapcla is a fishing village, ten miles 
S.E. of Ramnad, inhabited by Roman 
Catholics. Here are two banglas, erected 
on the sea-shore for EKurupeans who 
desire to inhale the sea breeze. At 
Atinkarai, a small scaport 11 mules E, 
of Ramuid, at the mouth of the Vaiga 
river, 1s a spacions chawadi built by the 
late Zamindér, where alms are daily 
distributed to pilgrims. Here 1s ob- 
tained the best tobacco grown In the 8. 
provinces, Ferasholen, a village on the 
road to Madura, was formerly the reai- 
dence of a Rajé, und the many re- 
mains of antiquity to be met with there 
show that it was once a place of um- 
portance. 

But the place of most interest, and 
that which in the eyes of the Hindu 
confers sanctity, not only on Ramnad 
itself, but on all this part of India, 1s 
Rameshwaran. On this island, which 
is remarkable also on other accounts, is 
a celebrated pagoda, where are two 
Lingamis, one of which Rama is said to 
have procured from Benares, while he 
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fashioned the other with his own hands. 
According to the tradition, Ravana, 
king of Lanka or Ceylon, carried off 
Sita, the wife of Rama; and, to recorer 
her, the hero, who was Vishnu in his 7th 
Avatar, or Incarnation, crossed the sea 
at this spot on a bridge of rocks placed 
here by Hanuman, the monkey king. 
After slaying Ravana and recovering his 
bride, as Rama returned from Ceylon, 
he was observed to have two shadows, 
which is said to be a mark of sin of the 
deepest dye, Ifowever, on reaching 
Gundamantram, the original name of 
the promontory which now forms this 
island, the additional shadow disap- 
peared, and he was informed by an at- 
tending priest that he stood on holy 
ground, and that his sins were forgiven. 
From that period the island has been 
dedicated to him; and, in the hope of 
worldly blessings and immediate beati- 
tude after death, suid to be insured to 
ail who visit the seered shrine and per- 
form the prescribed ccremonies, vast 
numbers resert hither from all parts of 
India. 

The island, which is ahout 14 miles in 
length by & in breadth, is said, and no 
doubt with truth, to have onee joined 
the mainland of Ramnifd, and to have 
becn separated from it by a violent storm. 
This took place in 1484 a.p., in the 
reign of Achudapa Naik, Raja of 
Madura. A small breach was then 
made, but the water was so shallow as 
to be passable on toot till the time of 
Achudapa’s successor, Vistvarada Naik, 
when auother hurricane enlarged the 
passage, which was continually increased 
by succeeding storms, The passage was 
further enlarged by the Dutch when they 
possessed the island. But the greatest 
intprovemcnts have been made since 1836 
by the British Government.  Belure 
these Improvements were made the pas- 
Sage Was execssively crouked, and the 
depth, at high water and neap tides, ouly 
about five it., so that dhonies without 
keels, even after discharging most of 
their cargo, would be often days gutting 
through when the current was strony. 
There is now a channel culled the 
Pamban Pass, the whole breach being 
about a mile bread, while the channel 


for ships clear of rocks is about 90 ft. 
wide and 104 ft. deep, so that keeled 
vessels can pass through in either diree- 
tion without delay and without dis- 
charging cargo. ven this space has 
been obtained by much labour, at an 
expense of up wards of £15,000, the work 
of dredging having been carried on since 
1837. ‘The expenditure, however, has 
becn repaid by a proportionate increase 
in the number of vessels which have 
passed through. The trade has in- 
creased from 17,000 tons in 1822 te - 
160,000 tons in 1853. Vessels of 200 © 
tous have passed, and even the war 
steamers Pluto and Nemesis; and freight 
between Colombo and Negapatam 

been reduced by about six rupees, or 
more than one-half, a ton. 

The channel takes tts name from the 
smali town of Pamban at the W. extre- 
mity of the island, and on the opposite 
shore is Rameshwaram, which is a town 
of about 1000 houses, most of which aré 
well built, and many of them terraced. 
There are some good streets running at 
right angles with the pagoda, the in- 
habitants being chiefly the attendants on 
the shrine, 

The Pagoda, the great object of attrac- 
tion, stands at the E. end of the town, 
aud is far less imposing in appearance 
than cither that at Madura orthat at Che- 
lambram, It consists of a quadrangular 
enclosure, the N. and 8. sides of which — 
we 657 ft. in length, and the E, and W. 
sides nearly 1000 ft. There are three 
entrances, at one of which is a gopura, 


rising to the height of 100 ft., the door- . 


way being 40 ft. high, composed of single 
stones placed perpendicularly, with others 
crossing them. In massiveness of work~ 
manship the architecture rescmbles the. 
Egyptian or Cyclopcan. On entering, 
the visitor is struck by the vastness of 
the building, the numerous columns 
which support the roof, and the mas« 
sivcness of the materials. The length 
of the temple itself is 358 ft. from N, to 
®., and 671 ft. from E. to W. The 
ceiling is compescd of large slabs of - 
granite, supported by carved pillars of 
the same material, raised on a platform 
five ft, high, the pillars themselves be- 
ing 12 ft. in height, and most of them 
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formed of single blocks of stone. As no 
granite is found in the island, the frans- 
portation of these huge niasses a distance 
of 40 miles, from whence it is said they 
were brought, must have been a work of 
stupendous labour. 

In the colonnade leading from the 
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doorways to the interior of the temple | 


are figures representing the Raja of 
Ramnad, by whom it was built, with 
his family and ministers. Immense 
sums were formerly lavished in prescuts 
to the temple, both in moncy and jewels ; 
and chéwadis, where ulms are bestowed, 
are erected all along the coast of R&am- 
nad. The road from Rameshwaram 
to Pamban, a distance of cight miles, 1s 
paved, a chawadi being erected at every 
mile, with wells and numerous small 
odas. 
he annual revenue is upwards ol 
40,000 rupees, derived principally trom 
‘lands, the rest from the offerings of 
devotees. No one is permitted to cuter 
the inner temple save the attendant 
brikmans, who live in the town, and 
have their share of the offerings. For- 
merly, when the Raja of Tanjir visited 
the shrine, his expenditure generally 
exceeded 1,80,000 rupees. The water 
poured’ over the image is brought by the 
evotees all the way from the Ganges, 
and after it has been poured over the 
idol it is carefully bottled off and sold at 
& nigh price. 
most 14 mile N. of Rameshwaram 
is a small hill, about 30 ft. in height, 
open on all sides, on which a building 
of two stories has been erected. From 
the upper story is an extensive view of 
the whole island, with a part of Adam’s 
bridge. 7 
a lighthouse. There is to the 5. of the 
town a fresh-water lake three miles m 
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is Tamil, but the brahmans, through 


constant intercourse with strangers, con- 
verse in many tongues. At Pamban 
there is a European officer with 100 
sappers and miners and 150 convicts. 

Reémeshwaran (lit. in Skr. “The God 
of Rama’’) completes the Hindi’s circle 
of pilgrimage, which, commencing with 
the temple of Devi at Hing]l4j, a little to 
the W. of Sonmiaint, in Sindh, proceeds 
to Jwala Mukhi, near Lahore, and 
thenceto Haridwar and down the Ganges 
to Orissa, and finishes at Rameshwaram, 
at the 8. extremity of India. 

The road, after leaving Ramnad, 
passes over a flat country, through the 
villiges of Uterakoshamangat and She- 
hal, at which place water is rather defi- 
vient, and the hamlct of Kaddagoshands, 
and acress the small river called the 
Kundal, inte the Collectorate of Ztvie- 
veldi. This Collectorate, of which the 
incipal towns are Tinnevellt, 
Piliem-kotta (Palameottah), and 2utt- 
kevin, is not remarkable for its ferti- 
lity, having generally cither a loose 
soil, for which the native name is regad, 
or else a black eotton soil. Yet the po- 
pulation increases very rapidly. In 1823 
it numbered 554,947 persons, und im 
1852 it had risen to 1,269,216, which, 
with an area of 5,700 square miles, gives 
92} to the square mile. ‘Tinnevelh 
lies between lat. 8° 9 and 9° 46’, long. 
77° 14' and 78° 56’, being from N. tod. 
122 miles long, and from E. to W, 74 
miles broad. 

Tangamaperam, Golden-lady-town,”’ 
on the frontier, is a small hamlet. The 
village of Fypdr stands on the 5.W. 


loank of the river of the same name, 


This would be a good spot for | close to the sea. 


circumference, which is filled by the | 


reins, and to the N. is an extensive salt 
marsh, which is said to exert a bad in- 
fluence on the health of the inhabitants. 
As, however, tho island enjoys both 
monsoons, it is generally healthy and 
ool, the thermometer ranging trom 79° 
to 80°. The fixed population is about 
4,300; the number of pilgrims who 
annually resort to the island is about 
30,000, The language of the islanders 


This river, the largest 
in the Colleetorate, rises in lat. 9° 40°, 
long. 77° 64’, and flows SE. 80 miles 
into the Gulf of Manfir. The water at 
Vypfar is brackish, and it 1s necessary to 
seud three miles to obtain good. The 
road from i lies through a thick wood 
of palms. Of the remaining stations 
between this and Palhamkotta, Vatda- 
natiaimn and Paraguttam, are small, and 
Wottavadaram and Shivilperrt large 
villages, especialy the latter. From 
Ramnad te Vypar the road runs for the 
most part within fiye or six miles of the 
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sea; thence it proceeds more inland. 

he Zumraparni river (from Skr. tamra, 
“copper” varnah, “color,” “ copper- 
colored ;”—in classical Tamil, Porune?i ; 


in Thornton’s Gazetteer, Tambaravari ; | 
in Walker's Map, Pambouri: and in | 
the Trigonometrical Map, Chindinthura, 
this latter name being properly the 
mame of a ford in the river), rises 
on the E. slope of the E. Ghats, in 
lat, 8° 52’, long. 77° 20', and after 
a winding course of 80 miles, falls 
into the Gulf of Man4r, in Lat. 8° 38’, 
long. 78° 10’, close to the town of 
Panakovil. The Tamraparn( is a saered 
stream; the fish, which abound in it, 
are ted at Papan4asham. 

(9) Paliam-hotta (Palamcottah),“ camp- 
town,” is a military station, at which 
. there isgonerally a native regiment, and 
a few artillcrymen. The sort, which 
is elevated 120 ft. above the level of 
the sea, stands in an extensive plain, one 
mile E. of the Tamraparni river, and is 
builé on a bed of granite rock. Within 
the fort are numerous wells, with an 
abundant supply of water, but with a 
few cxceptions they are all brackish. 
The native lines are outside, on a rocky 
platform. The gaol and hospital were 
removed hither in 1838 from 'Finnevelli. 
The station is considered healthy, A 
church, witha spire, has been erected 
within the last fow years, 
houses of the European officers, which 
form an oblong square on the 8. faee of 
the fort, are public baths, 

(A) Viru-nel-veli,—-At the short dis- 

tance of three miles across the T'’amra- 

ami river is Tirunelveli, “sacred rico- 

edge” (Tvnnevelld), the capital of the : 
Collectorate, contaming a population of | 
25,000 souls. A very handsome and 
substantial bridge, built at the sole cost 
of Sulochamma Mudeli4r, a native Cn 3 
tleman, has been thrown across the 
nver, and by this the intercourse be- 
tweon Tinnevelli on the left and Pa- 
iamkotta on the right bank is main- 
tained during the rains, when it was 
formerly intercepted. The expense of 
erecting this bridge was 65,000 rupces, 
There are two fine pagodas at Tiru- 
nelvéli, one to Shiva, the other to Shri, 
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Near the | 
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butlt of granite, The town is well-built 
ome 


end han 


The three places of interest to be 


; Visited from this, are the waterfalls of 
called in the Road-book, Tamberperny ; | 


futallam and Pdépandsham, and the 
peari fisheries of Tudtukudi (Tutikorin), 
the route to Kutallam, “stunted ban- 
yan,” from Paéliam-kotta, is aa follows :— 


STAGES. 
PLACES, M.F. F, 
From tke Madura gate x = 
yn. to Muruwankurebi ,,. oO 4 
Pamraparni r7.8. a. 0 7 
Ditto, £. be cic cceceseseneeses Ol}; . 
Rd. to Madura............... 0 2} 
Tinneveilli begins 8. ..,...., 1 1 
Kd. to Papanasham ..,,.... 0 24 
Tinnevelli ends .............. 0 54 
Tulukankolam oc FB 
KANGATAMKOLAM..... 14 92 
Karwancellitr ...0........c0c0. 2 1 
) Pudu-Ur vo.ececsecccecesececes I 3 
Marandai wo... cecceceee, . lil 
Karumpillitr ...........0.0. 2 6 
ALANKOLAM (“banyan 
tank) bee ceccecec eee 32 104 
Krishnapert ...........c.cceee 43 
Shivakéamipuranie.....e.. 27 
et . 12 
x 3d 2, and Chitrawati +. 
Tenk&shi, begins #0... 4 6 
Ditto ends yo... ecescececace- 1 0 
x Chitrawati r. to Malla- 
VOLO .icccceavencecceeveues 0 6 
Kudiyirrapu ........cceeeee 11 
(a) x bridged >. to Kutallam 
AAMYNDAR'S CIAT- 
TRAM... cecsecacesecceees 1118 2 


38 0 
There is a good made road the whole 
way, and the country is open and flat till- 
Within the last eight miles, when there 
arc hills on the right, . 
fenkdshi, in Tamil, “8. Benares,” 
is a very holy place, and boasts @ fine 
pagoda, partly ruined. 

a) Kutallam is a large village, with 
several banglas close in among the. 
hills, The famous Cataracts are close 
at hand. The.Sylar, or, more pro- 
perly, Chittar viver, which rises in 
the hills immediately N. of Puliési, 
“tamarind tank,’’ at the E. openi 
of the Ariangéval Pass, receives several 
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streams, the most remarkable of which 
18 that which here creates by its fall, in 
lat 8° 66’, the Kutallam cataracts. - This 
, Stream issues from the mountains that 
pompose the 8. side of a reecss formed 
byt 
recess 1s about 20 miles in width, and 
ite greatest opening into the Ariangéval 
Pass, which connects Tinnevelli with the 
country of Travancore, is about 10 miles. 
~The Pass itself is very narrow, and 
about 10 miles in length, The name 
signifies “The guard of Arian,” Ze; the 
guardian deity of boundaries, and the 
same as Shasti. Hore, decordlingly, 18 


the boundary of the Dravida kingdom. } 


Pass admits the S.W. monsoon 
into the happy region of Kutallam, 
which thus enjoys the benefit of both 
monsoons, and its chmate is, conse- 
| duently, at least 10° cooler than that of 

&hamkotta, and is particularly enjoy- 
able after the heavy rains on ‘the W. 
coast have commenced—in June, July, 
and August. In February, March, 
April, and May, the climaté is damp, 
and fevers are rife. The scenery here 
ig exquisitely beautiful. Around are 

grand hills, in one part clothed with 
| forest, in another broken with huge 
rocks. The banglas are in the plain, 
close to the foot of the rise, near the 
cataracts, The lowest full is about 200 


ft. in height, but broken midway. The 
Sylar, or rather Ciittar, river here 


shoots from 4 projecting rock 
the stream is full, presents a vrand spec- 
tacle. Ata short distance trom it is a 
beautiful pagoda dedicated to Shiva. 
The average temperature of the water js 
from 72° to 73° Fahrenheit, and inyalids 
derive much benefit from bathiny in it. 


, and when 


The bathing place is under a fine shuly. | 


ing rock, which forms a shower-batl of 
nature's own muking, not to be equalled 
byart, There are three falls, the highest 
" being 2,000 ft. above the sea. The third 
18 very sacred, and all the pilerims 
£0 up tot. In one place the river ts 
unfordable when the stream is full, and 
on one occasion a nymber of native 
women were drowned in trying to cross 
it. 
The route to the Pépandsham 


(vulg, 
Paupanassum, but derived from 


why 


retiring of the ereat Ghats. he | 
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Pdpa, “sin,” ndsha,  extinetion,”) 

Falls, from Patiamketta, is da follows -—-- 

Miuitary Auruouiry : Officer com- 

| manding §,. Division — Lrichindpalls. 

Civin AvtHortry: Collector of Tin- 
nevelli — Thnevelli. 








(a) At Papandsham, the Tamraparni 
; Tiver, which hasits source about 22 miles 
; to the W., precipitates itself for the last 
| ttme before passing from the hills into 
_ the level country. The cataract is but. 
80 ft. high, but the body of water ox- 
eceds in bulk that of the Chittér at the 
| Falls of Kutallam. Near the Fall is a 
| pagoda, and the brahmans feed a multi- 
| tude of sacred fish, which are very tame, 
r 
aid come when called to be fed. The 
| climate is inferior to that of Kutallam. 
; [he scenery resembles that of some parts 
of Switzerland, where the mountains 
are of a modcrate elevation. In a W. 
and N. dircetion the hills have been but 
little explored. They are covered with | 
a dense jungle, and abound in game, 


To pore clans Pk in oe Lee i on me eo 


PLACES. STAGES. 
M.F. MF, 
From the Lines + Tamra- 
parni +. (bridged) to 
| Yirarajavupuram ...,,, Zz 0 
| Tinnevell, begins, &. 4.4... I} 
: Ditto €NdS weceeesecas 10 
| Peta eceeeeessseees 13 
Shankarénarnang Chat- 
CPAML .ciaseecceeaseeanengers 1 4 
Kundanagaram ............ 1 6 
| Kilkallar nec ceeeee 24 
+ Lamraparni r. 220 yds. 
wide to Shairmadevi,ée. 2 6 
, VAIDINADEN KOVIL 
| (Lord of Physic Church), 04 14 4 
) Karkurchi ooo... I 6 
| Kilankolam 0... ..cccccccees, 1 6 
) Wellangudi ooo. cceeccece. 1 7 
| + Kuratir r. 220 yds, wide 
| __to Kaldakurchi, begins. 1 7 
Ditto, ends ....ceec sees 2 
+ ‘Pamraparni (bridged) to 
Ambasemfdram .......4. 1 4 
| Pudupattl oo. 2 4 
| ‘ikramasingham,.........., 2 0 
(a) PAPAN ASTITAM KO- 
| VEL and CATARACT 06 15 0 
| 29 4 
| 
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Some peaks rise to a considerable height. 
Thus the Agastya Mallé, from which 
flows the Tamraparni river, towers 6,200 
ft. above the sea. Higher up the river 
- are two fine cataracts, the Bana Tir- 
‘tham and the Pambanasuri or “Snake 

demon,” in a very dense tigerish jungle. 

The route from Palamkotta to Tu- 
tikorin is as follows : ~ 

Miuirarny AvuTHOoRITY: Officer com- 
manding 8. Division— Trichtnipalis. 

Civit AutHonity: Collector of Tin- 
nevelli— Tinnevetde. 


PLACES. STAGES, 
MF. OM. F. 
From N.E. angle of the 
fort to Kotr ............ 12 
Nawab’s Chattram,........ 1 4 
x 22. to Mutikolam...,, 3 4 
x Chindithura or Tamra- 
arni r. to SHEVEL- 
EVR oo. cece ccceeee evens O G il 
Shingatakurchi ............ . £4 
MEL (West) CHAKTA- 
GUDT oo. eceeceeeeeneee 856 82 
x sandy #. to Kallamu- 
TAMLDCTL .,.cccccececceccens 3 2 
+ rivulet 30 yds. wide to 
MEL THATTAPAURA 26 60 
Varahapatti.............. eee. 17 
Madfturpattl ........cceeces 35 
{a} TUTTUKUDI (Tuti- 
Korin) &, & 8.0. .scsseees 42 96 
31 1 


a) Tutiukudi.—Tuttukud: (Tutiko- 
rin) “Scattered habitation,” formerly a 
Dutch settlement, lies in lat. 8° 48’, long. 


78° 12’, on the N.W. coast of the Gulf of 


Manar, and is the only really important 
harborintheTinnevelli Collectorate, This 
place is remarkable for its pearl fishery, 
and its shen*A shells, which are found 
in no place in the world save here and 
in the Palk Straits. The pearls on the 
Tutikerin bank aré reckoned inferior to 
those on the banks nearer Ceylon, as 
they are not pure white, buf have a blne 
or greenish tinge, Nevertheless, the con- 











: 
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1816, ten days fishing on the Tulayerar 
Paar bank produced 2,203,668 oysters. 


of which one-third went to the divers, 


and two-thirds to the contractors, who 
paid 34,300 star pagodas for the lease. 
After six days more fishing it was con<" 
sidered so completely fished as to require 
rest for seven years. The life of the 
pearl oyster is computed at from seven - 
to eight years duration, The shells are 
of a uniform size and shape-——oval, and 
about 74 inches in circumference. Tha 
animal adheres to the coral banks until 
its fibres are weakened by age, when it 
falls off into decper water. It is fatter 
and more slimy than the common oyster, . 
and is held to be unwholesome. The. 
furmation of pearls itself is regarded as 
a disease, though, as has been justly 
remarked, since the vast majortty of 
oysters on these banks produce pearls, 
we should have to suppose either that: 
there was something poisonous in the 
ground on which they feed, or that the 
banks were a sort of hospital for invalid 
oysters, However this may be, the 
peari oysters are of so delicate a nature 
that they cannot be raised elsewhere; 
and all attempts at engrafting them on 


| other beds, even within the immediate 


vicinity, have failed. The great pearl 
banks 1n the Gulf of Manar extend about. 
30 miles from N, to 8., and 24 from E, 
to W. The best fishing is in water 
from 6 to 8 fathoms deep. ’ 
The Conch or shankh shell, a univalye 
of a pearly white colour, is used by the: 
Ilindds at their pegodas and herwi 
As @ Inusical instrument, and blown at. 
certain heurs. In heroic times it was 
used as a trumpet, and every hero had 
his own shell. Great numbers are sent 
hence to Bengal and other parts of India, 
The shell is also cut into ornaments, ag. 
bracelets, rings, ete. The fishery is rented.. 
at 6,000 rupecs per aunum. About.38 
miles 8. of Tuttukudi, as the crow flies;. 
is the town of Tiru-send-Gr (Trichen- 
door; in the Trigonometrical Survey: 
Map, Tritchindeoor), where is a famous’ 


tract for fishing on this bank brought | temple of Subramana, erected on a rock 
to Government in 1803 £15,000; in { projecting into,the sea, one of the largest 
1804, £75,000 ;°m 1805, £35,000; in | second-class temples in the Karnatek, 
1808, £90,000; in 1809, £25,000 ; in | This edifice is built of the hard ‘white * 
1810, £26,980; in 1814, £64,000. Inj sand-stone of the vicinity, instead of: 


~ the ordinary black granite, and i¢ equal 
_ to any temple in ornamentation. 
+ Proceeding still along the coast eight 
tailes further S., the travcller would 
come to Manapdr, or Manepddu,“ sand- 
wn,” written in the maps Munahpaud, 
a little port on the Ice side of a point of 
land, formerly a. Dutch settlement. 
Somewhat to the N. of this is a very 
- fising town, with a port, called after the 
first ‘cing of Madura, Auleschharapat- 
nam, and written in the maps Golisair- 
putnum, 

The road to Madura from Paliamkotta 
leads in a N.N.E. dircetion through the 
small villages of Kaitar, Yerrashaiwal, 
- Kovilpatti, Satur or Chatir, and Wai- 
palpatti, to the considerable town of 
Virdupatti, The road is generally good 
exeept in some parts near Kovilpatti, 
where the soil is black. At Yerashai- 
wal fhe encamping ground is bad, and 
the .water execrable. 
considerable town, of about 2,000 
_ houses. The undulating country around 
16 extensively cultivated, and handsome 
clumps of trees adorn the scenery. 

(¢) Madura (prop., according to Lassen, 
Mathurd, from a Skr. root which sig- 
“nifies ‘‘to etir;”’ or, Madhura, “sweet,” 
according to Wilson, inJour. Roy. As.Soe., 
vol, lil., p. 204, not Huddaray, as given 
in the Madras Route Book), situated in 
lat. 9° 55’, long. 78° 10’, is the capital 
of a’ Collectorate of the same name, 
which, with an arca (including Dindi- 
_ gal) of 10,700 square miles, has a po- 

ulation of 1,766,791 persons. This 

Ollectorate extends from lat. 9° 6’ to 
10° 64’,, and from long, 77° 18’ to 79° 

16’, being to the 8S. and E. a nearly 
level plain, with large patches of unpro- 
ductive sandy soil, and rising to the N. 
and. FE. into a series of billy ranges, which 
occasionally sink into low slopes broken 
by isolated rocks. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Hindds, and the language is 
Tamil. Of every 100 persons, cxclusive 
of Christians, "Fe may be reckoned 
Shidras3 Brahmans, 16 Pariahs, and 6 
| Muhammadans. The Catholics, who are 
- more numerous here than,in any part of 
India, form about the one-fortieth part 
‘of the population, Madura Collectorate 
“eonstitutea d part of the ancient king- 


| the Athens of South India.” 


Virdupatti is a j 
i alone 
| agnificent tanks, however, the vast 
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dom called by Ptolemy Regio Pandionia, 
whence an embassy was sent to Augustus 
in the 18th year after the death of 
Julius Casar, and again six years later, 

So carly as the third century after Christ, 
it is reputed to have been a hi hly 
civilised and flourishing country. Las 
sen and Professor Wilson conjecture 
(Jour, Roy, As. Soc., vol. iit., p. 202 

that the kingdom may have been founded - 
B.c, 600, Lhe eity of Madura, lying in 
the direct route of the pilgrims to the 
sacred island of Rameshwaram, and 
possessing itself several renowned tem- 
ples, early became a place of importance. 

A university was founded here—it ig 
said, by the sage Agastya—to which 
students from all parts of India resorted 

so that Madura has been aptly termed 
Of the 
authentic history of the country up to 
A.D. 1582, little is known, save the bare 
names of a long list of kings—one series 
consisting of 72 princes. The 


extent of country marked by the little 
embankments which indicate irrigated 
land, but are now covered with jungle, 
the temples and long mounda of ruins, 
vouch for the prodigious population, and 
for the ancient splendour of the zovern- 
ment, ‘This much, at least, is certain, 
that, after various struggles with the 
neighbouring states, the power of the 
Pandyan kings was overshadowed and 
eclipsed in the 8th and 9th centuries 
4.D, by that of the Chola monarchs. 
The Bel&l Chiefs of Maisir then became 
paramount; and, in the 14th century, 
the Muhammadans pushed their incur- 
sious into those parts, and penetrated 
even to Rameshwaram. Soon after the 
Ti4)4s of Vijayanagar reduced the South 
of India under their yoke. In 1552, 
Nagana, or, according to some, Nagama 
Nayak, who is said to have been chief 
of the bullock department to Achta Deva, 
Rayal of Vijayanagar, founded the dy- 
nasty of the Nayaksof Madura. He was 
succeeded, some say deposed, by his gon 
Vishwanath, who built several pagodas 
and executed many useful works, The 
eighth chief of this race was Tirumalla 
Nayak, commonly called ‘irimal Naik, 
who laid the foundations of 96 temples 


ee 
ion 


“Ba iraa 7 


to Shiva and Vishnu, and so adorned 
Madura as to have inseparably connected 
his name with the history of the pro- 
vince, .. 

Among the buildings which owe 
their origin to him, is the famous 
Choultry or Mandapam, which 1s un- 
doubtedly one of the noblest edifices in 
India. tt consists of a vast hall, 312 ft. 
in length and 126 in breadth (according 
to Fergusson 333 ft. long by 81 ft. 10 in. 
broad) of an oblong square form, burt 
of hard grey granite, the labor of carving 
whfch must have been immense. Yet 
128 pillars which support the stone roof 
are profusely covered with ornaments, 
many of the figures being executed with 
much delicacy and taste. The pillars 
are in six rows according to Grau, in 
four, according to Wilson,—each being 
25 ft. high, aud many vf them fashioned 
froma single block. On the second 
pillar to the right, as the spectator faces 
the door at the bottom, are seulptured 
frimal Naik himself and his six wives. 

The principal wife, daughter of the 
Raéjé of Tanjur, on being chewn by her 
husband the newly-erected edifice, is said 
to have coldly remarked that it was in- 
ferior to her father’s stables, Trimal Naik 
was so incensed at this speceh, that he 
struck his dagger into his wife’s thigh ; 
and, accordingly, the stone figure displays 
a large gash below the hip on the left 
side. It is possible, however, that this 
story may have been coined for the oc- 
casion, the figure having been injured 
in the lapse of time. The legend, too, 
which points out, in another place, two 
figures in a cell, as the architects, im- 
mured to prevent their accomplishing 
any work which might cclipse this 
Choultry, has probably no foundation I 
truth. This noble building 1s said to 
have been begun in 1623, the second 
year of Trimal’srcign, and to have been 
completed in 22 years, at the cost of up- 
wards ofa million of pounds, asum, how- 
ever, which ts, doubtless, exaggerated. 
The curious figures with the heads of 
pigs represent twelve hunters, who, when 
pursuing wild hogs, disturbed the medi- 
tations of a holy recluse, and were 
changed by his curse into swite: subse- 
quently, Shiva had compassion on them, 
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restored them to human shape, and. - 

tauzht them wisdom to such good effect, 

that they rose to be chief ministers of the 
tate. 


The Choultry stands close in front. 


of the great Pagoda of Mindkshi (“ Fish * 


eyed,” a name of Parvati, Shiva’s | 
wife) and Sokkalinga, or Sundata 


Pandyx, an incarnation of Shiva, who 
reigned among the early kings of Ma- 
dura. The whole building covers “20. 
acres, and is.aderned with four large 
ropurams, and five smaller ones. 
yast aisles are dimly lighted by a number 
of twinkling lamps, which seem to ren~ 
der the gloom more oppressive. Bate 
flit among the dark ranges of columns, — 
and the grotesque figures carved upon 
them seem to peer and gibber in the | 
obscurity. Trimal Naik’s magnificent 
Choultry is simply a porch to this temple, 
und was erected with the design of pro- 
viding an apartment for the god, who 
consented to leave his shrine for ten daye — 
in every year, and visit the King, pre- 
vided a suitable place waa erected for his . 
accommodation. a 
The pagoda is especially famous for a 
tank called“ the tank ofthe golden lotus,” - 
beside which a bench of zold, OT, a8 80M 
suy, of diamond, was set. The bench was 
presented by Shiva, and possessed the © 
marvellous property of discriminating the. 
merits of candidates for a place in the 
Collegiate Synod, and so deciding on 
their election or rejection. This Synod 
or Sangattar consisted of forty-eight 
professors, the god Shiva himself bemg - 
the forty-ninth. When a candidate for 
honors appeared, he was questioned by 
the professors, and, if his answers were - 
considered satisfactory, he was finally 
told to scat himself on the bench. If 
really worthy of the honor, the bench 
extended so as to allow him a seat; but . 
if not, it contracted its dimensions, and. 
the unworthy aspirant was thrown to the: 
pround or cast into the tank,—a reeult,- 
atleast, inthe presentslimy and weed 
covered state of the water, by BO means: 


desirable. 


The Synod iggaid to have been abo- 


lished some time prior to the year 1028 


A.D., in a singulay manner. The pro. 
fessors had grown proud and neglectful 
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- themselves in the tank. 


of literature, when a Pariah priest of 
Mailapur, named Tiruvalavar, who, some 
was the god Shiva incarnate, pre- 
“ gented himself for election, with an 
ethical poem he had composed in his 
hand. The high caste members of the 
Synod were indignant at his presump- 
tion, but as his claim was backed by the 
Raya, they were obliged to give him a 
trial. To their astonishment he was 
permutted to take his scat, and so morti- 
ed were they at his success, that they 
passed out, one by one, and drowned 
It is supposed 
that there is some allusion here to the 
first preaching of Christianity. The 
legend is variously told. This temple is 
sald fo have been erected by Vamsa 
Sekhara, the 44th king of the first 
Pandyan dynasty, who is supposed to 
have retgned in about the Sth century 
aD. In his relen the Collewe also is said 
to have been founded; and he is the re- 
puted builder of the Fort, and of the 
ancient Palace. Whether this be true 
or not, it can hardly be supposed that 
any remains of buildings of such high 
antiquity can now be left. The great 
temple may, perhaps, be as old as the 
lith century; end the other edifices are 
- Indubitably the work of R4j4s, long sub- 
sequent to Yamsa Sekhara. A large 
— number may be ascribed to Trimal Naik, 
whose age scems to have been the Au- 
stan period of Madura. To him also 
‘1a referred the Perwmal ‘ Great-one,” or 
Vishnu pagoda, an exquisite specimen 
of Hind architecture, and which is re- 
markable as being a very exact counter- 
part of one of the seven Raths, or rock- 
cut temples at Mahabalipur. There is, 
likewise, a famous tomple in a place 
. called Pablari, dedicated to the god 
Vellayadah, at whose shrine shoes of 
leather, highly ornamented, are offered, 
as the Deity is supposed to be much en- 
ed in hunting, and to require frequent 
renewals of his chaussure. 

The ruime of the old Palace, erected 
or enlarged by Trimal Naik, are also 
highly interesting. The grandeur of 
the columns, and the vagt hall of atdi- 
ence, remind one of the magnificence of 
imperial Rome. The roof is a dome 
$0 ff. m diameter, and richly orna- 
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mented, supported. by sculptured pil- 
lars joined oy arches, so as to form 
a superb gallery, which again rests 
on massive columns below. The archi- 
tecture is Saracenic, blended with Hindé. 
On the ceiling are figures resembling 
angels, which some suppose to have been 
suggested by the famous Jesuit, Robertus 
de Nobilibus, the nephew of Cardinal 
Bellarmine, who came to Madura during 
the reign of Trimal Naik, and, givin 

himself’ out as a brahman from the West 
played the part of a Hindv priest, and 
wanted to engraft Christianity on the 
Vedas. The court of the English Judge 
has its sittings in this Palace. From 
the roof there is an extensive view, 
closed on the N. and W. by hills, of 
which the most remarkable is—to the 


| N., Solai Mallé, where is a temple of 


multararisan, Siru Mallé, and Natta 
Malle; and to the W., Naku Mallé, 
and Pasu Mallé, where is the Perumal 
pageda, To the 8. are three large 
tanks. Trimal Nodyak’s Tank, about a 
mile S. of the town, is, perhaps, the 
finest in 8. India. An artificial island 
adorns the centre, with a temple on it. 
This piece of watcr is walled all the 
way round, with steps of black granite. 
To the E. are the Roman Catholic Church 
and the American. The former of these 
churches is the finest; but even the 
Amcrican surpasses in appearance the 
Huglish, which has no pretensions to 
beauty or taste. 

Lhe Travellers’ Bangle issome distance 
outside the town, and on the way thither 
lg a4 monument to Mr. Blackburne, a 
former collector. The natives, in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of his having been 
the first to enlarge and beautify their 
streets, have erected to him a tall pillar, 
on which is a large light, kept con- 
stantly burning. Indeed, till within 
late years, all travellers spoke with dis- 
gust of the crowded and filthy condition 
of the houses in Madura; but so much 
has been done within the last few years 
in the way of improvement that tho 
streets have now a handsome appear- 
ance, are wonderfully clean, and the 
houses, many of them of two stories, 
built of brick and faced with chunam, 
end an air of opulence and prosperity 


to the place. In fact, Madura is pro- 
“bably the only city in the interior of 
‘India which has a decidedly pleasant 
appearance, and is entirely free from 
all the filth and other usual evils of a 
native town. The wall of the Fort, 
originally about 32 miles in cireumfer- 
ence, has been removed and the diteh 
filled up. This is the head quarters of 
a flourishing Amcrican Mission, con- 
sisting of 12 American missionaries, 71 
catechists and readers, and 68 school- 
teachers, distributed over nine stations 
scattered through the district. In 1850 
there were 202 native communicants and 
about 2,000 Christians who keep 
Sabbath and attend Church, but whose 
conduct isnot altogether satisfactory, 

Madura was several tiines taken’ and 
re-taken during the English war in the 
Karnatak, In 1751, Capt. Cope, with 
about 6,000 men, of whom 180 were 
Europeans, attempted to storm the city, 
but was repulsed with the loss of 90 
men. In 1755 tho army under Colonel 
Heron entered it without opposition, 
Lying in the direct route of the pugrims 
to the shrines of Ramnad and Ramesh- 
waram, it has always been a place of 
Importance in the eyes of the Hindis, 
and the remains of some of the finest 
edifices in India render it well worth 
visiting to the traveller. Madura is the 
seat of the remarkable scarlet dyeing 
establishments, the colours (said to be 
owing to the water of the V ga), being 
80 superior to that obtained anywhere 
else, that the cloth is sent to all parts of 

ndia, 

(J) Dindigal may be easily reached in 
one night by palankeen from Madura. 
Theroad leadsthrough the town of Shola- 
vandan, which has about 1,500 houses, 
and the small village of Ammayanykanir, 

The town of Dindigal, with about 
3,000 inhabitants, is the capital of a 
valley lying to the N. of Madura, hay- 
ing an area of 4,500 square miles, and a 
population exceeding 300,000. It is 

ult on a gentle slope, and the streets 
are wide and clean. The traveller may 
hait here if only to visit the Palnai 
mountains, 20 miles to the W., which 
have a climate not inferior to that of 
the Nilgiris, while they even surpass 
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them in beauty of scenery. They rise 
to the height of 7000 ft. above the sca, 
and five miles 8. of the town are the 
Siru Mallé hills, 3,500 ft. high. The 
sportsman will find abundance of amuse- 
ment here, as elephants, leopards, elk, 
and bison are to ve found; wild hogs 
are common ; and florican, snipe, pigeons 
of various sorts, and waterfowl, are in 
plenty, The rivers and tanks abound | 
with excellent fish, among which manil, 
or sund-fish, eels, and prawns, may be 
particularized. In the Nellakotta'dis. 
trict, in Mutu Mudia’s well, a large 
species of cockle or muscle is found, 

about the size of an ordinary oyster, 

having a dark brown circled shell, with 
a bright pearly inside. It is considered 
wholesome as food, and is said to pro- - 
duce pearls, The climate of Dindigal 
is considered one of the best in India, 
and the nights are always cool. A wing 
of a native regiment is kent here. The 
Fort is built on a rock to the W. of the | 
town, about 400 ft. long, 300 ft. broad, | 
and 280 ft. in height. This rock is a 
singular wedge-shaped piece of gneiss, 
veined with felspar, and is a consmecnous 
object from all parts of the plain. In 
1736, Chanda Sahib, Niuiwab of the 
Karnftak, placed hia 
Sahib, in Dindigal, as one of the . 
strongest forts in his viceroyalty; but 
four years after Sadik Sahib was de- 
feated and slain by the Mar&thas. 
Dindigal was taken by the Maistir Raja 
in 1745, and from Tipu by the British 
army in 1788, but restored to him in 
1784, and finally ceded to the British 
revernment, along with the district, in 

v2, 

There is no place of interest on the 
road from Dindigal to Salem until the 
traveller comes to Kérér. ‘Ihe inter- 
mediate stationg are unimportant vil- 
lages. At Putambir Ohattvram water 
is deficient and bad. | 

(4) Kdrér is a considerable town, with 
fine streets, situated in lat. 10° 53’, long, . 
78°12. Tt stands on a gentle ‘slope, 
in a dry, open country, on the N, bank 
of the river Amaravati, a little above ita 
confluence with the Kavéri. Near it 
are the ruins of a ‘considerable fo 
with a large temple, the spire over the . 


brother, Sadik 


LfQ 


gateway of which is 88 f. ia height, 
64 ft. long at the base, and 52 ft. broad. 
It was formerly considered one of the 
strongest frontier towns of the kingdom 
of Maistr, and stood a siege for scvcral 
_ months against Chanda S4hib, in 1751, 
In 1781 it was taken by Colonel Long, 
and in 1801 the fort was abandoned. 
Karur is the capital of the sub-district 
of Koimbatir, containing 79 villages, 
with a population of 70,000 persons. 

A little beyond K4rar the Salem road 
erosses the Kiavéri, after which the 
only considerable place is Namhal Drug, 
a large town, with a fort built on a very 
remarkable bare granite rock, which was 
once of some strength, though, in 1768, 
Colonel Wood took it from Haidar with- 
out any loss. 

For a description of Salem and Koim- 
batir see Route 34. 

The Nilgirt Hitis from the Skr. néva, 
‘hlue,?’ gird, ‘mountain,’ vulgarly 
speit Neilgherries), are a most remark- 
able range of mountains, situated be- 
tween lat, 11° 10’—11° 38’, long. 76° 30° 
—77° 10’, and connected on the W. with 
the Siadri branch of the W. Ghats. 
They form a sub-division of the Collec- 
torate of Koimbatir. The greatest 
length of these mountains, at an eleva- 
tion of 6000 ft., is 42 miles from 4. 
to S.W., and their average breadth at 
the same elevation is 14 miles. Their 
figure is that of a trapezium, and their 
surface is a continuous succession of 
ridges, slopes, and knolls, with here and 
there a grand peak rising up by itself. 
The granite of which they are composed 
is covered with a rich black soil, which, 
in the valleys and ravincs, 1s often 10 ft. 
deep and cyen more; Im some places arc 
found morasses, generally consisting of 

eat, which is now extensively used for 
uel, The base of these niountains, 
which is supposed to cover a surface of 
nearly 200 miles, is clothed with a belt 
of primeval forest, almost impenetrable 
‘in many parts, and swarming with wild 
animals of all descriptions, among which 
elephants and tigers are very numerous. 
This barrier jungle is so unhealthy that 
ep es  nooenger te nase throuerh itowithe 


mm 


oe 
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natives, multiplied instances having oc; 
curred of fatal results from sleeping once 
within its limits, both to Europeans and 
natives. Accordingly, bearers are not 
compelled to wait for those who, from 
whatever cause, delay their coming be- 
yond such an hour as would enable the 
hammdis to cross the forest ere night - 
setsin. The Nilgiris are divided into 
four Nids or districts: to the E., Parun- 
anid; to the $., Maikanad; to the 
.W. and W., Kundaniéd; to the N. 
and N.W., including nearly the whole 
crest of the mountains, Tudanad. In 
the last of these divisions 1s the prin- 
cipal European settlement, Utakamand, 
bordered to the E. and N.E. by moun- 
tains which risc high above 1; and 
towering even over these is scen the 
majestic Petmarz, as it is called by-the 
Tudas; or, in the Kanarese language, 
Dodabetta (doda,“ great,” betta, hill” ); 
the loftiest mountain of India 8. of the 
Himalya, its summit being 8,760 ft. 
above the sea. The other principal 
peaks have the following elevation :— 
Kudiakad, 8,402; Bevoibetta, 8,488 ; 
Murkurti, 8,402; Dayarselabetta, 8,380; 
Kunda, 8,353; Kundamogé, 7,816; 
Utakamand, 7,361; Tamrabetta, 7,292; 
Hokathetta. 7,267; Urbetta, 6,915 ; 
Kodanad, 6,815; Davebetta, 6,571 ; 
Kétagiri, 6,671; Kundabetta, 6,565; 
Dimhatti, 6,330; Kuntir, 6,856; Ran- 
aswami Peak, near the Gajalhatti 
ass, 5,948. Two principal rivers rise 
among these hills, the Moy&r and the 
Siru, or Little Bhavani, which flowing 
round their E, side, insome parts sweep- 
ing close under them, anon diverge to 
a considerable distance, but at last meet 
alittle to the N.E., and thenee flow in 
one united stream under the general 
name of Bhavani, which again empties 
itself into the K4véri. Those who pro- 
ceed to the hills from Arcot by Ben- 
calor and Maistr can secure at Madras 
carriages drawn by horses or bullocks. 
Tables of charges, and all other par- 
ticulars, will be found in Smoule’s edition 
af “ Batkie's Nevigherries.” 
The principal Passes up to the hills 
are six. Ist—The Kunir Pass from 
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rivulet of clear water, and Metopdilian, 
& somewhat larger place, with an ex- 
cellent banglé, the traveller crosses 4 
nearly level plain for six miles, and then 
reaches the foot of the Ghat. There is 
an excellent road the whole way up. The 
‘Maximum slope of the Ghat is 1 foot in 
6, the average slope 1 in 121; but in 
many places there are level spots, and 
in others counter dips, so that the slope 
is rarely 80 small as the average from top 
to bottom. There is no wheel-carriage 
traiiie by this Ghat. The road passes 
through thick jungle and a most pic- 
turesque country the whole way. To 
the right of the traveller's bangla at 
some httle distance is an hotel. ‘T ough. 
carriages cannot ascend this Pass, there 
ig an Immense traflic by bullocks, which 
ascend it in thousands on the Utakamand 
market-day. Travellers from Madras 
and the S. generally come by this route, 
which is shorter and easior than that by 
the Sigdr Pass from Bengalur, 

2. At the §.E. angle of the hill 
plateau is the Kétagiri (vulg. Kotor- 
gherry) Pass. The road passes through 
Giidalar and Metopflliam as before, 
The bottom of the Pass is 2 m. 4 f. dis- 
tant from the latter place, and at 9m. 
4 i. thence is Kétagiri, whence Utaka- 
mand is 14m, 6 f. distant. This is the 
oldest road cut by Government for the 
ascent of the Nilgiris, and it led for- 
mcrly to the original sanatarium at 
Dimhatti. It is too steep for wheel 
carriages, but it is very practicable for 
other traffic. This Pass is well suited for 
the narch of troops, which, by leaving 
Metopalliam at day-break, ean ascend 
inte a cool climate before the sun rises 
sufficiently to distress them. It is also 
e¢ much importance for the E. parts of 
the hills for the passage of produce from 


the coffee plantations and the lands cul- | 


tivated by the Badakars, 


8, alt the N.W. angle of the plateau 


hes.the Gudalar, or Naduwattam Pass, | Wakahir 
which communicates with the W. coast Putallam.......cccussscececess ] 
; ARTAKOD & on. i. bank 


and Koliked (Calicut), throurh the 
Karkar Pass, and with Kananur and 
Tellicheri, through the Wuinad country. 
The Pass begins at 6 m. 
Paiakerra, and is only 6} 


er 


; Deseend Bépur x. fo KO- 

Gf. froin | 
miles long. : 
This Pass has been disused of late by | 
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passengers gomg to Kolikod for the less 
direct, but m some respects more con- 
venient, Kunda Pass, : 
4. The Kunda or Sispar& is remark- 
able for its magnificent scenery; and, as 
it forms the principal communication 
with Kolikod, and so with Malabar and 
pombay, the stages are here given in 
detail, 


Mititary AuTHority — As far ag 
Avalanche : Officer commanding §, 
Division — Trichinipall. Thence to _ 
Kohikod: Officer commanding Malabar 
and Kanara—Aaaanir. 

Civiz Autrortry—To Avalanche : 
Collector of Koimbattir -Hotmaatér, 
Thence to Koliked: Collector of Mala- 
bar Kolthod. 


PLACES, STAGES, 
M.F. OM. BF, 
From Utakamand bazar to 


Rr. Grove’s house.,...... 1 3 


Cowhatti ......cccseeeces . 31 
x 3%. to Naniénad ......, L §3 
Pudugaldy .......ccccseecee. ‘i 


. dt 
(a}x4dn.toAVALANCHE 84.5 3 


13 4 

x7. times to Basi Chat- - 
CPR ieee eenececeetaveece 8 72 

x *. 7 times toSISPARA 3. 8 7L 17 7 


x *. 6 times and descend 
Ghat to Walakéd &....., 
x *. twice and descond 
Ghat to foot of Nilgiri 
Hills, SHOLEKAL 4. 
|x 5 bridges to Pariangad 
; Madapallacheri w........ca... 
WANDUR 8. 
' Yariyetiu .....,, eutaeeenneees 
| x #. to Punapalli 
 Allapeti 
| Manjeri oe cacescecccces, 
i+. rd, to Tiruvad: ...... 
| YEDAMANA @............, 
x #. to Pallapatti 
| Perravenné .....cccceccccces, 
x bridge to Yirrivetti 


ee ee ee 


li oe ee oe oe 


ce 


of Bépur river ..... 


34 0) 


103 3 


LIKOD (Calicut) 8, .... 85 
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It is very requisite that the traveller 
who is going by this route, and, indeed, 
by any other Pass into the low country, 
should start carly in the morning, s0 as 
to avoid the unpleasantness of travelling 
in the hills by night. At such a vast 
elevation the clouds often drive across 1D 
thick masses; rain falls very frequently, 
and the bearers, or, as often hap- 
pens, the wretched kudis sent in their 
place, are but too commonly ill-provided 
with torches, so that altogether the be- 
nighted traveller may lay his account to 
suffer much annoyance trom delay, and 
either to risk a fall over a precipice, or 
to walk after his palankeen in drizzling 
rain and darkness. The traveller must 


carefully look to the attendance of his | 


bearers himself, and sec that they are 
provided with torches. He must also 


call for the postmaster’s bill in geod | 


time, so aa to he able to settle any dis- 
puted charge, for the native clerks often 
make attempts at imposition, 

(a) The stage to Avalenche is not very 
remarkable for beautiful scenery; but, 
arrived at Avalanche the traveller may 
feast his eyes indecd. This spot bas its 
name from an extensive land-slip, which 
took place in 1824. For eight days be- 
fore the slip occurred there were heavy 
and continuous rains, accompanied by 
' heavy rolling thunder anda tempestuous 
wind. So thick, too, was the darkness 
brooding over that part of the hills, that 
none of the natives durst venture from 
their homes. When the gloom cleared 


away, it was found that the river Pavhk | 


had swept away a vast portion of the 
- mountain’s side, which descended with 
its woods into the valley. Lhe traces, 
however, of this event arc now nearly obhi- 
terated. The bangliis prettily situated, 
and close by are woods, in which plenty 
of game is to be found, not excepting 
woodcovks. ‘To the 8. and W. stretch 
the Kundas, as the 8. W. division of the 
Niigiris is called, a range remarkable for 
lofty steeps, clothed with belts of the 
most verdant forest trecs. These be- 
come ever thicker towards the ravines, 
and end there in impenctrable jungle. 
On every side the, rhododendron blooms 
in rich profusion, and the shrubs attain 
the size almost of trees. Ever and anon 
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from among the wood a glittering cas- 
cade leaps out and casts its glasey 
shower into the dark basin of rock be- 
neath, The clouds driving over the 
heights add to the beauty of the scene, 
now concealing and now revealing its dif- 
ferent parta. 

Avalanche bangla, which is 6,720 ft. 
above the level of the sea, may very well 
claim a week from the traveller to enable 


' him to visit the most remarkable peaks in 


| the vicinity. Crossing the summit of 
the Avalanche mountain, and proceed- 

ing due 8., a day’s march will bring 

him to the Guéi-éal, which is 8,588 ff. 
‘above the sea, and whence, in clear 
| weather, the ocean may be deseried 
washing the coast of Malabar 50 miles 
itothe W. Some miles still further to 
‘the 8. are the peaks of Anginda and 
Muka Malé. The road 1s difficult, and 
there are morasses, which abound in 
tuguitis, or dangerous quagmires. This 
part of the bills is shrouded in mist and 
rain during nine months of the year; 
during the other three months the 
acenery is beautiful. Bears, tigers, and 
| elephants occasionally visit this locality. 

North of Guli-kal is another remarkable 

peak, and one most deserving of a visit, 

called Taigannam, or, more commonly, 
| Murkurti, which is upwards of 8,500 
ft. high. The traveller will follow the 
| winds of the Pavhk river to its confluence 
| with the Paikari, Thence he will trace 
| the Paikari to its source, which 1s close 
tothe Murkurti peak. From the source 
of the Paikari an easy ascent of 14 mile 
leads to the summit of the peak; and 
here, should the misé and clouds fortu- 
nately roll away, a grand and awiul 
scene will present itself to the view. 
The W. side of the mountain is a terrific 
and perfectly perpendicular precipice of 
at Ieast 7,000 ft. The mountain scems 
to have been cut sheer through the 
; centre, leaving not the slightest shelve 

or ledge between the pinnacle on which 

the traveller stands and the level of the 

plains below. To add to the terror of 

this sublime view, the spot on which 

the gazer places his feet is a mouldering 

precipice, the ground being so unstable 

that, with a touch, large masses are hurled 

down the prodigious height into the bar- 


| 
| 


—— | 
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Tier forest at the foot of the hills, which 
looks at such a distance like moss. 
Many parts of this locality are still un- 
explored; and the lover of the pic- 
turesque, the man of science, and the 
sportsman will find unending amusement 
around them. 

From Avalanche bangl& to Sispara 
the road is narrow, steep, and stony ; 
but the scenery compensates for these 
disadvantages. At Sisydrd the descent 
into the low country commences in 
earnest. On all sides extends a mag- 
nificent forest, and this becomes still 
denser at Shelekai, which is merely a 
traveller's bangla at the foot of the hills. 
The traveller will find this bangla fenced 
with a huge scaffolding of timber to 
keep of the wild elephants. These 
animals are very numerous here, and 
not unfrequently mischievous. The next 
stage, to Vandér, lies through the barrier 
forest infested with tigers, elephants, and 
other wild beasts, and still more dange- 
rous on account of the malaria. After 

assing Wanddr the jungle gradually 

ecomes thinner. The road is very 
shingly, but preserves its picturesque 
character the whole way to the con- 
siderable village of Amakod, In this 
stage the eye will often revert to the 
Blue Mountains, which seem tc rise 
like a perpendicular wall from the low 
eountry. YVedamena is a large vulage, 
and Ariaked a small town of about 400 
houses. The villagers in these parts are 
a handsome race, and scem to live 
very comfortably. The men are fairer 
and more athletic than those of the 
Karnatak, and many of the women are 
lovely. The journey from Ariakod to 
Kolikod ia performed in a boat, which 
passes quietly down the Bépur river, 
The banke of the river are prettily 
wooded and fringed with long grass, 
among which repose 4 number of alliga- 
tors, The voyager may amuse himeeif 
the whole way down with rifle shots at 
these monsters. The breadth of the 
river is about 200 yds. Ten miles from 
Kolikod the boat leaves the main stream 
by a branch, which leads directly to 
# olikod. All along thia branch-stream 
are pretty cottages of the natives. Most 
of the women wear the Musalm4nf dress, 
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and run to hide themselves af the ap- 
proach of the stranger. . 

Koltked ia described elsewhere (vide 
Route 48.) 

5. The Sigir: Pass is the most fre- 
quented of all, being practicable for 
laden carts, and other whceled convey- 
ances. The road is carried down the 
N. face of the hills, the descent com- 
mencing near Mutanad, and ending near 
the village of Sigur, eight miles before 
reaching which is Kilpatti, about 5,500 
ft. high, where is a good bangla. Tra- 
vellers coming from Bengahir should 
send & message to some friend on the 
hilis by electric telegraph, so as fo ensure 
supplies at Kilpatti. By this Pass com- 
munication is kept up with Bengalir 
Madras, and all places to the N.; an 
the chief bulk of the European supplies 
and heavy baggage, cte., is brought b 
it to Utakamand, 5 The teak timber nse 
on the huls is also transported by it, ag 
the road passes near the forests where 
teak trees are cut under sanction of 
Government, about Tippa Kadi and 
Masneamkovil. The trees are felled by 
Kurumbars and others; and, after bei 
lopped and roughly dressed, are dragged 
on rude carts by buffaloa to the road- 
side, where they are sawn into building 

ieces and sent on bullock carts to the 

takamand market. The average rise 
in this Pass is 1 in 15. The head of 
the Pass is 7,204 ft. high. 

G6. The Hailir or Sundarpatti Pasa, 
due §. of Utakamand, ie now dis 
though in former years much frequen 
by fravcliers journeying from the E. by 
Koimbatir to the hills. There are the 
remains of a very good road still exiat- 
ing from the top of this Gh&t all the 
way to Utakamand; but, owing to 
neglect, quagmires have formed in some 
parts, and it has thus become impassable 
to all but smugglers and Badakars, who 
atu! use it occasionally. 

(f) Utakamand.—Hotels at Utaka- 
mand.— Beside the club-house, there are 
two hotels, the Union and the Victorie, | 
The expenses at these may be given aa fol- 
lows (see Goa and the Biue Mountaina, p. 
287; and Smoult’s edition of “Batkie's 
Netigherrtes,” Caleutta,1857,which latter 
work is a oomplete Guide to the Hills) : 
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—For a lady or gentleman, £22 per 
mensem ; 16s. per day for a broken peried, 
less than a month; for children under 
10 years, and European servants, 2s. 
per day; for a native ayah, 1s. per day. 
As a private housekeeper, a bachelor 
may live for £20 per month, and in 
eat comfort for £30 per month. There 
ig no travellcr’s bangla. It will be seen 
that the prices have greatly risen since 
Dr. Baikie’s time, as in his day the 
charges were for a single person 10s. 
per day, or £12 per month, 
The principal place on the Nilgiris, 
* and that which alone deserves the name 
ofatown, is Utakamand, situate in lat. 
11° 24’, long. 76° 47’, at an elevation of 
7,800 ft. above the sea, and 1,360 ft. 
above the minor stations of Kétagiri 
and Kunir. Its position in the hills is 
. almost centrical. It lies in a valley 
open to the W., but sheltered to the 
.E. and 8. by the mountain Dodabet, 
and the ranges which project from it. 
At their base, and on many lesser hills 
and knolls, are dotted the bangl4s of 
the Europeans, pretty white buildings, 
which gleam out bri hfly from among the 
rich green verdure. They are substan- 
tially built of burnt bricks, set in clay and 
painted with lime, with roofs generally 
of tiles, or terraced, rarcly of thatch, the 
timber being teak. Everywhere the 
award is bespangled with beautiful wild 
flowers of every hue. The trees exhibit 
a variety of foliage; some covered with 
moss seem to be silvercd over with the 
breath of winter, others, as the rhode- 
dendron, are crimsoned with flowers. 
The numerous streamlcts and rills are 
lined with the jessamine and the dog- 
rose. Several of these rivulets meet at 
one point and fall into a natural basin, 
- which, being confined to the 8.W. by a 
strong mound of earth, forms a lake of 
— five or six milesin circuit. Utakamand, 
properly so called, is the district to the 
. and N.E. of the lake. The prin- 
cipal building im it is St. Stephen’s 
 ghurch, a handsome edifice in the Saxo- 
Gothie style. Directly N. of the like 
is the district of Kiindalmand, in which 
the palace erected by Sir Wilham Rum- 
bold, now a clubhouse, is conspicuous. 
There is also here a ative village, To 
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the S. of the lake is the district of Man- 
jakamend. Around this beautiful piece 
of water, which at one point expands to 
a considerable width, at another winds 
among gentle hills in a serpentine course, 
there is a public earriage-road, with 
which few drives in any part of the 
world can compare. To the 8.W. in 
the distance are secon the Kunda meoun- 
tains, whose peaks, mostly hidden in 
clouds, seem, when they do appear, to 
be even higher than the mighty Doda- 
bet. The climate of Utakamand is cold 
and damp in the monscon ; at other sea- 
sons it is intensely dry, the mcan annual 
temperature being 48°, After sunset, 
the fail in the thermometer is very great ; 
and, without care, invalids are likely to 
suffer from the sudden change. To 
weakly constitutions, the warmer and 


more sheltered stations of Kétagiri and 


Kunir are preferable. 

Arrived at Utakamand, the chiet sights 
for the traveller are—lst, the Kunda 
ranga already described ; 2nd, the stone 
circles, which the Tudas call Phina, 
and which contain images, urns, relics, 
and some yery prettily wrought gold 
ornaments; 3rd, the waterfalls at U- 
Yal-Hatti, those at the top of the Sigir 
Ghat, and that of Kaitf at Mr, Grove’s 
plantations: there is also a fourth, 
much finer, m the heart of the Kundas, 
formed by the Bhawani, 400 or 500 ft. 
high, with a large body of water, and 
surrounded by scenery of the most savage 
grandeur, but itis difficult of access, and 
searcely to be found without a guide; 
4th, the Ranga-Swimi temple; 4th, 
the fortress of Gaganachiki, The na- 
tive villages of the Tudas and other 
tribes may be visited en rowte in any of 
these expeditions. 

The stone-cirefes are found in many 
parts of the hills, but the most eonve- 
nient locality for a visit from Utaka- 
mand is the hill of Karon, three miles 
tothe S$. The circles are built of rough, 
unhewn stone, some of them of a large 
size, which must have been brought 
from a considerable distance. The his- 
tory of their construction is quite un- 
known. 

There are many beautiful caseades in 


various parts of the hills, but those mens) - 


—- 
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tioned above may be taken as specimens. 
fin route to U-Yél-Hatti the ruined 
fortress of Malékéta, N.W. of Utaka- 
mand, may be visited. It occupies the 
N.E. extremity of a range of hills, its 
figure being an irrecular square, tho 
diameter of which does not excecd 300 
yards. The walls are built of rough 
stone, and are surrounded by a dry 
ditch, fearfully deep in some parts, and 
in general not less than 60 ft., with o 
breadth, at the surface, of 30 ft. There 
is but one entrance, by a causeway little 
more than 2 ft. wide, over one of the 
deepest parts of the fosse. To the S.E. 
are hills of much greater elevation, on 
which are the ruins of two watch-towers 
built by Tip. The road next passes 
through the large Badakar villare called 


Sholur, two miles to tho N.W. of 
Malékéta, and thence through many 


pretty villages to the hamlet of Baditkal, 
which is little more than eight miles from 
Utakamand. The traveller will next 
descend to Sigix at the hese of the 
mountains, and thence pass through a 
deep forest for 22 miles, abounding with 
wild animals. The path now lies over 
several chains of mountains, which skirt 
the higher lands of the Nilgiris to the 
N.; and from these ridges there are 
maenificent and extensive 
Maisar. A day’s travelling among this 
picturesque scenery brings the traveller 
fo Aon-oge, a Ter-ir-t, or sacred place 
of the Tudas, near which three of their 
villages are situated. Ata short dis- 
tance from this is U0. Vul-Haiti, ov 
‘The IHemlet of the Cataract.’ The 
water falls about G0 or 70 ft. into a 
natural basin, The scene is rather 
picturesque and beautiful than grand. 
Che same remark applies in a still 
stronger degree to the next two falls 
noticed above, which are too well known 
and too easily visited to require any 
particular description here. If inclined 
to look for the fourth cataract in the list 
here given, the traveller should quit the 
road about five miles from Avalanche 
bangla, and follow the Bhawani river 
due south for four miles, which will 
conduct him to it. 

Yn order to visit the temple of Ran- 
‘gaswdmi the traveller will proceed first 
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of all 16 miles nearly due E. to Kéta- 
girt. This station is, perhaps, better 
suited for invalids than Utakamand. 
The climate is nearly three degrees 
warmer, and the variation five less. The 
rain which falls is also considerably less, 
as the S.W. monsoon seems to spend ita 
force on the Kunda range, and reaches’ 
K6tagiri with abated violence. About 


five miles from Kétagiri is a beautiful — 


valley, called the Orange Valley, from 
the number of orange and lime trees 
that grow there. Between this valley 
and Kétagiri, on a plateau about two 
miles from the latter place, is the in- 
valid station of Dimhatti, which was the . 
first place colonised by Europeans on 
the hills, but is now almost deserted. 
At all these places fruits ripen infinitely 
better than at Utakamand. At Orange — 
Valley there is a Government farm. 
Leaving Kétagiri, the road descends 
about 1,000 ft. fo a village called Bel- 
ike, in the approach to which is a low 
hill, on which are several monuments, 
resembling the stone circles already de- 
scribed, After a further descent, the 
ruined fortress of Atra is reached, 
situated in the centre of the glen, with _ 
here and there an opening in the moun- . 
tains, through which partial views of 
the low country may be obtained. The 
thermometer here rises to 80°, Limes 
and oranges of spontaneous growth are 
in abundance. Hence the road passes’ 
to the E. base of the hills, near which ig 
the singular conical hill on which is the 
temple of Ramaswami. Its isolated situa- 
tion and difficulty of access have perhaps 
combined to enhance its sacredness with 
the unatives.. On the top is a solitary 
stone, which is an object of worship. 
There is a rude shed near, dignified 
with the name of temple. This excur- 
sion will serve to acquaint the tourist 
with the scenery of the E. side of the — 
Nilgiris, He may also, en route, visit 
Danaikenkoté, and. the confluence of the 
Mayir and Bhawént rivers. " 

The fortress of Gaganachiki (Gagana, 
“heaven,” chiki, “ reaching’), lies S.B. 
of Utakamand. , Lhe road Toads through - 
the valley of Kaiti, which is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful on the hills, On the 
EK. face of oue of the mountains which 
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_ gurround it is the Badakar -hamlet of 
| Kammand, where the traveller may halt 
awhile and enjoy the delicious scene. A 
few miles further on is the villige of 
Kauiltré, also belonging to the Badakars, 
where a halt may be made for the night. 
To the N.E. of this village, at the dis- 
tance of a few miles, is a fine cataract, 
which must be passed on the way to 
Gaganachiki. The stream in its fall 
forms a vast perpendicular column 100 
ft. high, and then dividing iuto several 
minor columns, finds its level $300 or 400 
ft, lower down. At about 12 miles dis- 
tance from Utakamand, the traveller 
comes to the hamlet and ruined fort of 
| Hulikal (Huii, “tiger,” &al, “rack,” a 
chief of the native tribes haying slain a 
tiger here}. Near the village is a de- 
serted morti of the Tudas, situated in a 
lovely spot, part of the brow of an im- 
mense mountain, beautifully wooded, the 
- regularity of the trees and the vistas 
they afford giving to it all the appcar- 
ance of being aderned by art. At Huli- 
kal the night’s halt may be made. 
Starting at an carly hour next morning, 
the traveller will rcach in two or three 
- hours a Badakar village at the foot of 
the mountain Gaganachiki, which is par- 
. tially detached, and stands at the extre- 
mity of onc of the ribs, which, like 
mighty buttresses thrown up to support 
the central and more elevated parts, 
surround the hills in every direction. 
From its base to the walis of the for- 
tress on the summit the mountain is 
covered with a dense forest, which, to 
the height of some thousand feet, re- 
sembles the jungles of the plain. Above 
that poimt the trees are loftier, with 
Jarge spreading branches, and with Httle 
or no underwood, The approach to the 
fortress is.most difficult—along the edge 
of @ precipice where it is necessary to 
advance in single file, and that with the 
greatest caution. A narrow gateway 
_ opposite to the principal one, which is 

now choked up with trees, admits the 
yisitor. In the time of Tipa this for- 
treas was called Saiyidabad, and was 
held by a garrison of 100 men under a 
Kiladar named *Ali Khan. The ruins 
occupy the whole crest of the mountain, 
on the edges of which the walls are 
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raised. The view from the summit into 
the low country is magnificent. | 

It remains to say something of the 
sport to be obtained on the Nilgiris, 
and of the natural products. The woods 
in general are so ornamentally disposed 
as to remind one of the parks im a Kuro- 
pean country. They are easily beaten, 
and, from the end of October to March, 
woodcocks are found inthem. Jungle 
fowl and spur fowl are very nume- 
rous, and are excellent eating. Par- 
tridges are rare; quails common in the 
lower parts of the hills, Snipe come 
in in September, and are seldom found 
after April. The solitary snipe /Seo- 
lopax major/ 18 occasionally shot. 
There are blackbirds, larks, thrushea, 
woodpeckers, imperial pigeons, blue 
wood-pigeons, doves, and green plo- 
vers in abundance. There is also an 
immense varicty of hawks, and among 
them a milk-white species, with a large . 
black mark between the wings; as also 
a cream-coloured species, Large black 
cagles are oceasionally seen; and owls 
of various sorts, particularly an immense 
horned kind. ares and porcupines 
abound, and do much damage to the 
gardens. Both are excellent eating ; 
the flesh of the poreupine resembles 
deheate pork. In the most inaccessible 
parts of the Kundas the ibex and the 
Jungle sheep or muntjak may be found, 

ut are very shy and difficult to appreach, 
Among the larger game wild hogs and 
sambar, the Cervus Aristetelis or black 
Rusa of Cuvicr, generally called elk in 
India, afford good sport. They are 
exceedingly tenacious of hfe, and some- 
times carry off eight or ten balls, Pole- 
cats, mnartins, Jackals, wild dogs, and 
chitas are numerous. So, too, is the 
black bear, especially in the early part 
of the monsoon, when they ascend the 
hills in pursuit of a large brown beetle, 
their favourite food. Among the tall 
grass, which is often as high as a man’s 
head, the royal tiger is not unfrequently 
met with, his Heast, s0 ferocious in 
the plains, seems to be tamed by the 
cold of the hills. When put up by the 
heaters it bounds away with huge springs 
over tha grass or underwood, and is 
seldom or never known to attack man. 
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There are no dangerous snakes, and no 
troublesome insects except the flea, which 
is easily put to flight by an infusion of 
the root of a plant called wassamba by 
the natives (Acorus calamus), 

Among flowers, the commelinea, pedi- 
cularis, anagallis, two or three sorts of 


jasmines, white and red roses, maguolias, ! 


anemones, two sorts of clematis, three of 
ranunculi, 19 kinds of orchides, ete., 
may be noted. The Brazil cherry, a 
small prickly shrub, with a yellow fruit 
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which on a clear day from the village of — 
Animallé is magnificent; the slope is 
more gradual on the 8. and W. face to- 
wards Cochin and the coast, the depth 
being about 30 miles in this direction. 
This block of hill may be divided into 
two distinct portions—the point of divi- 
sion being about the village of Ani- 
mallé; to the W. of this towards Palghat, 
the hills are not much above 3,000 ft. 
high, and are covered with a primeval 
forest of gigantic teak and other trees, 


the size of a cherry, of a sub-acid flavor; | which supply the Bombay dockyards 


the hill gooseberry, a small branchy 
shrub, with short, thick, dark-green 
leayea; blackberries; and the Oredés 
Masacuia, from the last of which the 
Salep Misri is obtained, are found in 
profusion, the last-named on the Neddi- 
wallé hills, and near Neddiwattam. The 
camphor tree grows in the Qrange 
Valley. There is a teak forest on the 
Kunuir Ghat, whieh ts reserved for Go- 
vernment use. ‘The Champani furnishes 
a very hard, tough, solid, wood, of a 
blue-white-colour, with deep bluestreaks, 
useful for rafters, door posts, ete. ‘The 
bastard cinnamon also supplies a good 
wood, though not equal to the last, 
There is also a deep red wood, called 
by the natives Billu, and said to he 
proof againet insects. Coffee planta- 
tions and mulberry trees thrive well, 
and all European vegetables may be 
had 11 perfection. 

From the Nilgiria the still wilder 
range of the Animallé Hills may be 
conveniently visited. 

Animalié Hitis.—About 60 miles §. 
of the Nilgiri plateau, and beyond the 
ilead flat of the plains of Koimbatir, is 
the range of hills known by the name of 
the Animallé, or ‘elephant hills.” The 
range gives its name to the village of 
Animallé, which is near the foot of it on 
the North face, the approach of tra- 
vellers to these hills being usually 
the village: it is a convenient basis of 
furthcr movements, being in the centre 
of the N. face of the range, and most of 
the passes into the mountains diverge 
from this point. The Animallé range 
stretches from a little N. of W. to the 
E. a littie 8., with an abrupt face of 
about 60 miles to the N., the view of 


{with timber. 





The westerly portion 
ranges from 3,000 to 6,000 ft. in eleva- 
tion, and has much the peculiar char- 
acter and features of the Nilgiri hills; - 
the whole is a continuation of the ‘great 
range of the Western Ghats, which, as. 
they approach the Southern part of the 
peninsula, expand into plateaux with . 
intervals of plain. : 

These hills are often visited from the 
N dgiris on account of the swarms of 
wild game they contain. The Route is 
from— 

l. Utakamand; 10 miles, to 

2. Kunur, good hotel at the edge of the 
Nilgiri hilis; thence down the Kundr 
pass, 15 miles, to : 

3. Udtipdiliem, where is a bangl4, | 
with servants and food to be had; here 
the plain of Koimbatir commences; 
thence 24 miles to 

4. Hotmbatér, a civil station, with - 
travellers’ bangla and servants. From 
Koimbatgr by Chettipalliam and Pre. 
lachi, about 40 miles of plain, with a fair 
road to . 

5. Animaild, a considerable village 
where the office of the superintendent of | 
the forests is held; there is a good bangla. 

The lower portion of the Animallé 
range ig much varied in level, and inter- 
sected with mountain streams, some of 
considerable size, which force their Way. 
through rocks, and form cascades of no 
small beauty ; the sound of the falling 
water is most refreshing to the traveller - 
through the forest. The trees consist of 
the teak (Yeetona grandis), several 
kinds of Dalbergia (Stsu), and the iron- 
wood, with its aspeu-like foliage, con- 
trasting with the immense leaves of the 
young teak trees, There is not much 
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underwood, and it is easy to walk tn any | parilla appears in all the newly-cut 
direction, the stems of the forest-trees | paths ; while the purple Zorenia and a 
rising often to the height of 60 ft with- | variety of sweet-smelling orchidaceous 
out a branch, while the spreading foliage | plants, contribute to the beauty of the 
_ of their heads completely keeps off the { scenery. 
sun, these huge stems being interlaced | There are but few inhabitants: but 
with chmbing plants with stems little | they are a peculiar race, and call them- 
inferior to those of their supports. At | selves Kadirs; they live entirely in the 
the sides of the streams broad patches of | forest, and their habits are singular., 
bamboos are found, which hang ever the ; The number of wild animals who divide 
water from side to side waving im the | with them the fastnesses of the hills has 
wind, and forming a means of commn- | rendered them as familiar with the 
nication for the monkeys, whe scem to | habits of beasts as with their own ; the 
delight in passing over them ; no wnder- ! facility with which they will track a 
wood grows under the bamboos, but ! decr or a wild bull over ground where, 
there is a deep bed of the fallen lcaves, | to an ordinary eye, there is no visible 
which have collected for years, where | mark, is quite wonderful; they seem to 
the herds of wild cattle (Bos gaurus) follow it without the icast hesitation, 
are fond of retreating during the day. | like a dog on a strong scent. This 
These are said to be exactly similar | renders them invaluable aids to a sports- 
to those formerly found in Britam, | man, They collect and sell the produce 
and still preserved im Ctuillingham | of the forest, but do little in the way of 
Park. Sometimes the forest opens out | cultivation; but they are an honest 
into clear park-like glades covered with | plain-spoken race, and easily managed ; 
ass, With pools of water and wild | their whole number is not above 200. 
it trees, where in the evening the ‘To a sportsman the Animallé Hills 
wild cattle and deer are usually to be | offer an inexhaustible source of amuse- 
found grazing; these cattle are so nu- | ment; herds of wild clephants abound, 
merous that one may sec scveral consi- | and are of some value. They do not 
derable herds in a walk of a few miles. |! domesticate them here, but shoot them 
At Tunakaédu is the residence of the : for the value of their ivary. The sport 
puperintendent of the forests, with an requires a good.shot, for unless the 
establishment for the cutting of timber, , bullet be lodged in the brain it has no 
including elephants, who are most use- : effect; the only vulnerable spot being at 
ful assistants in dragging and piling the | the reot of the trunk, and a space as 
timber, The logs are usually dragged | large as the hand on each temple. They 
by bullocks to the N. face of (he range, : are usually fired at from a distance of 
when they pass down an inclined pianc, . 10 or 15 paces, and if the aim be good 
aud thence into the river Punar, whieh | the huge animal falls perfectly dead at 
rons through the Paighat opening in : one shot; but the sport requires nerve, 
the range, and into the sea on the Ma- . as a miss may have serious consequences. 
labar coast. From the mouth of the The Kédirs regard them with much 
Punar the timber is shipped for Bom- | respect, as they have no means of killing 
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bay. Much teak and other timber is | them. The wild cattle are noble ani-~ 
also cut on the 8.W. face of the bills | mals, larger than an English ox, with 
within the province of the Raya of | short much curved horns; the bulls of a 
Cochin, who has an agent for the ma- | sloe black, the cows of a deep tawny, 
nagement of this portton of his revenue } but all with white legs as far as half-way 
at the portof Cochin. Tho teak of this | up the fore arm and stifle joint. The 
forest 1s far superior to that of Burmah | activity with which these immense beasts 
in respect of hardness and durability. leap over obstacles and pass through 

The forest also abounds with ginger, | broken ground is astonishing. When 
cardamoms, turmeric, honey, and wax; | wounded they are very dangerous anta- 
the pepper-vine covers the huge stems | gonists ; or even without, when a sulky 
of the trees like ivy, and the sarsa- | old bull is found alone, having been. 
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driven from the herd by his younger 
brethren. There are also bears and 
tigers, as well as the spotted deer; and 
in the bluffs and precipitous parts of the 
rocks, the ibex is often to be met with. 
There is no part of the world where 
stalking can be carried on with so much 
success, but it is only during the rainy 
months. ‘he forest is perfectly healthy 
at that scason, In November, when the 
wind changes to the west, and the leaves, 
under a bright blue sky, become brown 
and dry, fever will attack the workmen 
by the dozen in a day; and they arc 
obliged to return to the plains, At that 
season stalking is out of the question, as 
there is no concealment, and the rustling 
of the dry leaves betrays the movements 
of the sportsman. 

There are some very fine cagcles; 
and the rhinoceros-birds (hornbiils}— 
birds resembling toucans—with their 
immense beaks, are continually seen, or 
the harsh metallic sound of their note is 
heard echoing through the woods. There 
are also some good warblers. One bird 
has a singular note. The tone is like a 
fall clear whistle, but the intervals of 
the scale are singularly marked ; and it 
gives the idca of some oue learning to 
whistle, Some flying squirrels and black 
monkeys occupy the upper story of this 
leafy dwelling place. The butterflies 
and other insects are of great beauty ; 
and there is a spider of an cnormous 
size; its body ts about two inches long, 
striped with black and yellow, and its 
legs cover a space as big as the hand, 
The web is often met with in the brush- 
wood, six ft. square, and strong enough 
to pull off @ man’s hat in passing. In 
the larger and deeper parts of the rivers 
are some fine fish of the Mahasir kind, 
which rise well to a fly. 

From Animallé to 'Tunakadu is about 
16 miles; 10 through the jungle at the 
foot of the hills, which swarms with pea- 
fowl and decr, and five miles up the 
pass, through magnificent scenery; a 
mountain stream passes close to Tuna- 
kadu, and forms a very beautiful cas- 
cade. About 10 miles further to the S., 
isa considerable river, abounding with 
fish: there is a pass through the forest 
direct to Cochin from this place; the 
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distance is about 85 miles, but it is.a 
rough passage. There are many leeckes 
in this part, whichcontrive to get up one’s 
legs and to fill themselves before they 
are perceived: the Kadirs rub their 
legs with tobacco to keep them off: 
linen gaiters, pulled over the feet, are- 
useful for this purpose. The eastern 
ortion of the Animallé is above the 
level of the teak-tree, which ia not 
usually found higher than 3,600 ft.; 
there are some to be found near Pun&chi, 
but they are scattered and small,—in 
fact there is no teak forest. It is mueh 
intersected with hills and valleys; the 
hills are covered with coarse grass, and 
the valleys and vicinity of the streams 
are wooded. At Pun&chi there are two 
or three huts, containing a few families; 
but, after passing this place, the interior 
is uninhabited, except by wild animals, 
which are much the same as about. 
Tunakadu. The secnery is more open, 
and, from the greater height, perhaps 
grander; and in the highest valleya, 
where the rhododendron and willow 
hang over the streams, and the ferns 
grow on the sides of the slopes, and the 
hoar trost in the winter covers everything 
with glistening white, the scene much 
resembles that of England, though there 
are few parts of England which equal it. 
The peculiar feature is that the forest 
fills all the intorsections of the hills, and - 
does not graduate with brushwood inte 
the cpen ground, but ceases suddent ; 
the largest forest trees being completely 
at the edge, while beyond it is a clear 
meadow. As in the Nilgiris, the trees 
are rounded at the top, and the branches 
gnarled and covered with long white 
moss. There are some orchids, but the 
ditfer from those of the lower part of the _ 
range ; and the open sides of the hills 
are covered with anemones, balsams, © 
pedioularis, ejacum, and lilies. The 
alep Misri is also found; indeed, ex- 
cept in England, the path is nowhere se 
thronged with 4 rofusion of flowera-ag 
in these high lands of the tropics. The 
only paths are those made by the deer or 
elephants, and by the wild cattle. It is 
singular how pfecisely the wild animals 
follow these paths, end with what preci- 


| sion they are carried to the point in, 
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view, however distant—not in a course 
up and down the hills, but round them, 
observing a regular rise of level, asif they 
had been planned by an engineer. The 
‘ following is taken from a note made at 
the time of an excursion into these 
hills by three Englishmen, with Kadir 
nides :— 

“207H Ocroper, 1851.—Left Ani- 
mallé (height above the sea, 764 ft.) at 
2 a.m., and reached the foot of the hills, 
about five miles, at daybreak—having 
lost our way inthe dark. A number of 
large squirrels, purple and black, were 
playing about the trees. Ascended the 
Ghat on horseback, but not without 
maich difficulty; it would have been con- 
pidered impassable for horses elsewhere, 
but the Arabs are as good as mules in 
the hills. We went on over a good 

ath, about 10 miles, to Pundchi (3,000 

. elevation}. There is a fine cascade 
just before reaching Pundchi, and an old 
coffee, plantation, which had been de- 
serted, was near the foot of the fall; the 
coffee trees were looking healthy, and 
were covercd with berries of a bright red 
and yellow color. After a rest, went on 
foot through open ground with seattercd 
trees, fording the river Turakadwar, and 
afterwards along the valley of that 
stream, gradually ascending the whole 
time as far as a waterfall, where an old 
Anakatt bore witness to former culti- 
vation. It had rained the whole way, 
and we had left the people behind us; 
the guide said he was tired, and would 
g° no further: bivouacked on the rock, 

aving made a little shelter from the 
wind with afew boughs. An old otter 
and its young one were playing in the 
waterfall in a very amusing way; onc of 
us shot fhe mother, and the K4dirs ate 
her. "Anakatt 3,650 ft. by the barometer. 

“6 21st.—This cascade was at the head 
of the valicy of the Turakadw&r, and on 
leaving it the ascent was severe, The 
two mountain peaks, Tangachi Mallé 
and Ekka Mallé,(the younger and eldor 
sisters}, were on our right, and the 
scenery was marnificont; the prass at 
the Anakatt was 10 ft. high, and 
being very wet, it was hike walking 
through a pond. On the hill we got 
mto an elephant path through the forest, 


and followed it. Came suddenly on 2 
male elephant, and fired two shots at 
him from about 15 yds, distance, with- 
out effect. The beast turned and strode 
through the forest down hill at his best 
pace, crashing through the thickest part 
of the wood with a terrific noise. We 
followed, but could not come on him 
again. We had come about seven miles, 
and then crossed the river again up to 
the middle, and went up a grassy hill 
to a small hut, which had been made by / 
the Kadirs beforchand, near a swamp. 
Camped for the day; height, 5,600 ft. 

* 22nd,--— Went to the top of the Ekka 
Malic; height, 7,000 ft. nearly; found 
the top grassy, but scantily covered. 
This 1s nearly the highest point of the 
whole range. Got a general view all 
around, Several] cascades visible in the 
forest. Saw a fine open valley clear of 
trees, about five miles long, leading up 
to a conical hill, which appeared like the 
water shed of the range. Returned to hut. 

“23rd.—From hut te the bottom of 
the valley, which we called Michael’s 
valley; height, 6,000 ft. Very fatigu- 
ing walk of avout five miles on the’ 
steep side of the bill, covered with long 
grass, conccaling pointed and loose rocks; 
then through a skola or patch of dense 
jungle, where we found the carcase of a 
deer just killed by a tiger. Found the 
track of the elephant of yesterday, but 
did not follow it up. Camped in a hut 
at the meeting of two small streams ; 
plenty of fern, rhododendronsg, etc. 

“ 24th.—-Rainy. Went up Michael's 
valley ; found numerous tracks of ele- 
phants, cattle, and deer. The Kadirs 
pointed out the number of the herd of 
elephants, distinguished the males from 
the females, and the young ones which 
had strayed and returned to their mo- 
ther’s heels; in fact, the whole history 
of them was told us from the tracks, 
Found a large bull, and fired two balls 
mte him, but he ¢ot off, though he must 
have died. ‘Tracked ‘an elephant down 
to the south of the comical hill, but 
without finding bim. Rain all day. 
Keturned to Michael's valley, and bathed 
in the stream: bitter cold. 

“ 25th.—Went again up the valley, 
and beat several sholas; found wild 
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hog and monkeys. The ground near 
the marsh was much cut up by the hog. 
The Kédirs said this valley must swarm 
with game in February and March, 
when the jungle is burned in the low 
grounds ; very little at this season, 

‘* 26th.—Left Michael's Valley and 
returned to the Anakatt; found a fine 
buck elk, which sprung up close to us, 
also a number of toucans and some 
eagles. The path lay through the 
forest the whole way, but was good 
enough, having been made by the ele- 
phants; distance, 10 miles. 

“27th.— Walked from the Anakatt 
to Punfchi, and in the evening went on 
to Animallé; distunce 25 miles; the 
latter part of the way through wet rice- 
fields, im the dark.” 

There is a road from Tunak4&du to 
Palghat, through Chamampadi and 
Kolanged; distance, 45 miles. It skirts 
the hills through bamboo jungle, after 
descending the Ghat, and then stretches 
over the cultivated plain, with a road 
such asis usually found in the interior 
of India; that is, of earth cut up by 
carts and the fect of bullocks. 

The Animallé hills require more ex- 
amination; many parts of them have 
not been visited. ‘Uhe castern portion 
of them joins, or nearly joins, another 
range of hills, which is said to be still 
more stocked with game, ameng which 
the woodeock ought not to be forgotten. 
Nhe high lands of the Animallé are quite 
capable of cultivation, and are as habit- 
able as the Nilgiris, though less cool, 
being a degree nearer the equator, and 
2,000 ft. lower in elevation, 


ROUTE 33. 


ARCOT TO SHELAM (SALEM) AND PAL- 
GHATCHERI, EY THE MANJEWADI 
GHAT, SANEERIDEUG, YIROD (ERODE), 
AVINASHI, AND KOIMBATOR, 


139 m. 1f. to Salem; 268m. 1 f. to 
Palghatchert. 

As this Route is the same as Route 7, 
from Arcot as far as Vaniambadi, and 
agrees with Route 34, from Salem, the 
only new stations are those between 
Vaniapbadi and Harir, whieh therefore 
alone are given. 


ROUTE 338.—ancoT TO SALEM AND PLLGHATCHERI. 


181 
PLACES, STAGES. 
M.F. MM, F. 
Madras to VANIAMRBADI 

b. & t. 9, (See Route 7) 125 4 125 4 
x Branch of Palar r. 220 7 

yds, wide to Gowinda- 

PUTAM 2. icles eeenees G4 
Warpampattu v......ccceesee 2 3 
Kallandaré ................. 11 
Kambambattu .............. . 30 
Vakalampatti ......0....... 16 
Katterl......cccecseessecenes 1 8 
x n. to Anusirpatti........, 17 
xn. to TRIPATUR, b.&46.17 18 7 
Road to Dharmapuri ...... 0 2 3 
x #, to Anddr............... 1 4 
x #. to Koratti 1.0.0... 3 2 
Kumaérampattt..........0.. 20 
Karrumandapatti ...,..00 1 6 
KArapatt .....ccesesseecees 14 
WOMANUR ... wee 16 107 
x Kunatir +, 60 yds. wide 

to Motor ...... eee 16 
x #. to 'Tandipentir........ 2 6 
Wutangadi (a new Ché- 

WAL) Le .eecsceescsasacenas. i @ 
Tippambatti.... cc eecceaes 12 
cs 3 2 
x Pennar rv. 130 yds. wide 

fo WARRATANUR... 20 11-7 
Kumarampatti.........0.0.., 03 
Peddakungam .......ccsec008 2 65 
Yisampaddi 00000777777 26 
Mosanpatti ...........000 8 8 
xn. to HARUR (a new 

Chawadl) .........ce.ceee . 14 104 
HARUR to SALEM ...... 37 1 
SALEM to PALGHAT- 

CHERI oo... cece 129 0 

338 6 


ROUTE 34, 


ARNi TO SALEM AND PALGHATOH:ERI, | 
BY PULUR AND HARUR, YIROD 
(ERODE), AVINASHI, AND KOIM- 
BATUR. : 

ll2m. 4f. fo Salem; 241m. 4f to 

Palgh4tcheri. a 
Miitary AvTHorrry—As far as 

Pedda Manjewadi:' Officer Commande . 

ing Centre Djvision—-Hefras. From 

Pedda Manjewadi to Palgh&tcheri: 

Officer Commandjng Southern Division 

~~ Trichinanatis. 
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Crvin Aurnoriry —To boundary after 
‘Nartampundi: Collector of N. Division 
of Arcot-—Chittir. From Nartampundt 
to Nipatdr: Collector of 8. Division of 
Arcot —Gidulir. Thence to Pallia- 

alliant: Collector of Salem—Selem. 

rom Palliapalliam to Walaiyar: Col- 
lector of Koimbatir—Aoimbatir. From 
Walaiyar to Palghatchen: Collector of 
Malabar—Aolikod (Calicut), 


PLACES. STAGES. 

M.F. M.F, 
From Arni x , to Bydapet i 2 
Kallambir ...... we 43 

KASTAMBADI... » 17 74 
.'% Om. to Paldona wu... 3 0 
-, Bagumarpéta ........06. wee 2D 
 Kamatar ,........ - 1 3 

PULUR, 6. & tf. 0... 20 990 
Kurimallé ..cccccseseee 3 6 
Kaélisp&k@m........5.ceeeeee 21 

x Chir r.to NARTAM- 

PUNDI oo... eee cc ene 34 98 
APOTATO cocsisscsenereeneerer 1 7 
Kallambadi .........:.0....05 ° 7 
Boundary ....cceesecseet scenes 6 
Nyambadi we vavaeesentansons 23 
x #. to Worwandawadi.., 2 1 
PALLAPADT...........0065 23 103 
x #. to Sherampalliam ... 3 4 
Nachipatta ....c0cceeeeeees 6 1 
x Chiar r. to CHANGA- 

MATE a... ec senses 23 111 
x n, to Puhudlyar sebeeeeas lL 6 
Adamdr  cocccee ecceeeeeeeeee 18 
PALLIPAT  ....cesceseeeee 16 46 
Kattemargu Pumgavi ...... 6 0 
NYIPATUR..........2 eae 42 10 2 
x Pennar rv. 200 yds, wide, 

to Tagarapatti........... . £4 
Rémapurall........cceeeeeee 2 4 
Poyapattl ...cccccccseseeeeeees 2 6 
Chellapatt ........ccceseeees 43 
Kaéwipatt. .........cceeeeeees 13 
x large wn. to HARUR (a 

new Chawadi) ............ 15 140 
Dudampatti .........0.0000 16 
x #. to Gopanadhampatti 3 1 
x Wan r. to Pudupatti 3 0 
xr to PALLIPETA (a 

new Chawadi) ............ 17 948 
Paperedaipatti,...........4: 27 
x on. to Wartakaundentr 3 1 
x 22. to PEDDA MAN- 

TEWADI oc escersees 2 2 


& 2 
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PLACES, 


x 4n.to Kombtr (a new 
Chéiwadd) .......ccccceeeees 
Manjew4di Ghat begins .,. 
x vr. to ditto—ends...,..... 
Atchakotapatti 
x #. to KUPANUR 
x #. to Tadentir .......6.005 
x 38”. to Chukampatti..... 
x #. to Kallampatti ........ 
x 4, to Motupatti .......... 
x Ayodhiapatnam r., 110 
yas. wide to Mashinya- 
AMPAtt ...cce.ceceeeewes 

x 2n. to Adirfrépatti ... 
ATIMAPCtl Vy ececereceeree eee 
Salem begins 
Rd. to Trichinépalh ...,.... 
(2) x Mani Mukté +. to 


arr aaet 


SALEM FORT, 6. & p. o. 


Shivapéta........scsesseseees 
x Mani Mukta ». to Pedda 
Kondapattl ..........008 
x ditto to Utama Shola- 

VATA viccceacecneereeesenee 
Serrapadd oo. ccccveaseseeveaes . 
Kambapaliiam vi..s...csneee 
MACDONALD’S Cha- 

WAL, Deecccceessceeeeerens - 
Daivaryap a) oe bees 
xo. to TOLGr .. cee eeee seer 
Wy gundam bebeasacasanen eas 
x #. to Avarangamp4lliam 


x mn. to Yenkatanyakam- ~ 


Pilliamr.....cssecenccenseaes 
SANKERIDRUG, &. & 2.0. 
Rd. to Bhawani .,.......... 
x nto Natapélham ....... 
Kahikally 2... cscs eeeceeees 
xn. to Padrieh............. 
x 4, to Chanamp4lliam.. 
Kahtapalliam ...... besnensaes 
Ahlampalliom .....-...:.008 
PALLIAPALLIAM, 4.,.. 
Kavérl, 7., 0. 8. ccccceeecaees 
Ditto, 6. b,c eeeeeee ee naees 
xn. to Kérangalp4lliam... 
(6) YIROD (Erode), b. 
a a en ee 
Kumulanekéta..........eee 
x 2. to Sangolipiiliam ... 
Manikepalliam ..........0... 
Karkampattu ......0...00.008 
Karpampaliam 


ee ee ee | 


Sect. IL. 


M. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
3 
1 


BTAGES, 
F. M. FP, 
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} after Pallipéta, 





| A good road, well 
, a¥Cnue of trees, leads 
l = 1 oF 

| Aupdnir, 
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This route forms the grand line of 
communication between Madras and 
the Western Coast, and haa therefore 
been chosen for the line of the Madraa 


| Railway (see Route a 


A very good road takes the traveller 
through the large villages of Kastam- 
bedi, and Pulér, to the hamlot of Nar- 
famipunde, Where the country begins to be 
Jungly. This increases at Lautlapadi, 
Changdmah, and Pallipat, all small vil- 
lages. Nipadér, on the left hank of the © 
Pennfr, has about 80 houses. The Pen- 
nar river, called Sonthern Pennfr, to 
distinguish it from a river of the same . 
name, which falls into the Bay of Ben- 
gal, 3° to the north of this river, near 
Nellar, has its name from the Tamii 
word Pondryu, « Golden,” or the Skr. 
word Pindkini, + three-pronged.” Tt 
rises in N. lat., 13° 32°; E. loug. 77° 
49°, to the N. of the Nandidrug hills, 
Iu Maisir. From Maisie it asses Into 
the Karnatak, at Martanhalli, and falls 
into the Bay of Beng4l, a mile N. of 
Fort St. David, after a course of 246 | 
miles, Gold is found in jt sands im 
the Karnftak, whence perhaps its name, 
There is always water in its channel at 
Nipatar. From Pular to Pallipat, the 
roads skirts, at the distance 0 about 
eight miles, the Javenie Hills; and - 
passes through a gorge 
of the Shivarai Hills, for which see 
under Salem. 

Harur is a considerable village ; the 
next three stations are small hamlets. 

shaded with a fine 
fo Salem. At 
there is a thick bamboo 
jungle. 

(a) Salem, accordin gto Gran, “rocks,” 
Shelam or Chelam »In N. lat. 11° 31’, 

- long. 71° 12’, is the capital of the 
Collectorate of the same name, which, 
with an area of 8,200 (Thornton) 


8 4 or 7,499 (Parliamentary Papers, 1867 


| Madras. 
PLACES, STAGES. 
MF. M, F, 
PERUNDURE’, 4. & 4.6. 23 114 
Wolaipalliam ................ 21 
N4gappakaundenpAlliam » 24 
Vijayamangalam .,.,........ 14 
Dudipélliam ............ 12 
Kunampalliam ....,........ . 13 
CHANGAPALLI ...... 359 124 
Kalipalliam wo... 1S 
Perumalnelhir,.............. 2 6 
Mutienkanaru...... . 11 
Tempalliam ................. 27 
Avinashilingampalliam.... 0 7 
AVINASHT,}’. & to. ... 15 10 G 
x 2n. to Attaiyampélliam, 

Rd. to Nilgiris ........... 11 
Murganpalliam ......0..0.  ] 4 
x Wanatangari r. to Taj- 

BOUT oe ccseneecees . 2 
KARMOTTANPATTIL, Ba 37 86 
FYunjalpalliam .......,..... . 06 
Kairaytir oo... » it 
Wutupalliam ..0............. 14 
AYAISUT oo. eeceecee see, 10 
Modinpalliam:,............_. i 0 
Nilambar ..000000...00....... 0 
x nn. to RAMANUJAN 

CHATTRAM ...,....,... 11 8 
Potapalliem oo... . OF 
Chawadipilliam ............ 37 
Pulaimaida oo... 08 
| Upallipfiliam, Hutting 
| Dimes... 2 6 
(c) KOIMBATUR (to Jail) 

&. & p. o. Trichinapalli 

Rd. joins ......,..0.,.. Ii 87 
x m. to Kurchi .....0....... 24 
SWUNCTE ae 1S 
MADDUKARRYT’... 1£ 595 
x #4, ta Yettimarré .... 4 0 
Padu-tir o.oo. i 2 
x2n.to WALAIYAR.., 35 9g 7 
x, to Wattaparé ...0.., 6309 
Shulimarré ..03.....0...... 26 
x Nurragambuli ¢. to 

GANJFKOTE’,.. 2 § 

+ ¥. to Puducheri .......... 31 
Kunatér oo. . 20 
Sultanpéta oe dT 5 
(¢} PALGHATCHERIT 4. 

i A re 0 4 


Sa 


| itself was, in 1848, 
| mate is not 
7 8° being Hable 
| from 20° to 30°, 
endemic, and few, if any, strangers 
241 4 | escape during a 


Square miles, has a population of 
1,195,377. The population of Salem 
19,021. The eli- 
considered a healthy one, 
fo, vlolont alternations of 
Intermittent fever ia 


twelve months’ resi. 


a 
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dence. Often they are attacked within 
afew weeks of their arrival, January 
and February, during which a dry E. 
wind prevails, are specially unhealthy. 
Though the town is 1,070 ft. above the 
level of the sea, it lies in the lowest 
part of a valley, about seven miles in 
width, formed by the Shivar&i Hulls 
(called also Sheewarry and Shwary)—a 
name derived from Siva, the uame of a 
Hind god, and Rei, “a king’’—to the 
N., and a smaller and nameless range 
to the 8. 

Salem is well built with many hand- 
some chawadis, or houses for travel- 
lers, and is altogether one of the best 


- 





| 
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is to strangers. As there is abundant 
means of irrigation, the land round 
Salem is highly, cultivated. -Of the 
arable land, the proportion of wet culti- 
vation to dry, is estimated at 14 to 34. 
The population of the town, exclusive of 
agricultural labourers, conaists chiefly of 
silk and cotton weavers, and cotton 
more than sufficient for their employ- - 
ment is grown in the vicinity. Upam 
eotton, a perennial plant, is indigenous 
in the country. The Bourbon cotton 
has also been introduced, and is greatly 
on the inerease, from the congemiality of 
the caleareous soil to its growth. ‘The 
American sca-island, vine Toaf, and Nan- 


scimens of a native town in this part | kin cotton have also been successfully 


of India. The streets are wide, and 
planted with cocoa nut trees in regular 
ines; and there are two very broad 
principal streets, running E. and W., 
having handsome two-storied houscs with 


_ bastard Italian facades. The Tyromani - 
river, which has its main source 1n the | 
Shivarat hills, forms the boundary of 


the town on the N. and W. sides, and 
there ia a good substantial bridge, with 
three arches thrown across it on the W. 


 gide, over which the road into the town 


from that quarter passes. This stream, 
elsewhere inconsiderable, is madc te bear 
the appearance of a river near Salem, 
by three dams, one at the entrance of 
the town, and a second, nine furlongs 
off, where the river ceases to form the 
W. boundary, and scems to have becn 
diverted from its natural course for the 
defence of the fort, now old and dis- 
mantled, two sides of which are wished 
by it. The third dam is nine or ten 
furlongs lower down the stream, 

"The face of the surrounding country 1s 
atudded with tanks, and during the rams 
not less than 200 can be scen from the 
brow of the Shivar4i hills. Within a 
circumference of five miles there are 18 
of these tanks, from a furlong to 14 
niles in diameter. Besides the Tyro- 
wani river, which is never entirely dry, 
there are 2,400 wells, and 30 large ones, 
with steps and arches to descend to the 
water. In spite of these being in gene- 
ral brackish, the natives drink of them, 
and think the water not unwholesome to 
themselves, though they admit that it 


—_ a —_ 
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introduced. Indigo and the common to- 
baceo of the country are cultivated ; the 
former being manufactured to some ex- 
tent—and all the ordinary grains are 
produced. In average seasons, even 
from dry cultivation, two and even three 
crops are reaped, and grain is, therefore, 
cheap. The soil of the country round 
Salem varies much. A thin layer of 
eaicareous and red loam prevails, through 
which quartz rocks appear on the sur- 
face in many places. Native carbonate 
of magnesia, or magnesite, is found In a 
stony barren plain, five miles to the 
N.W., in veins runing in a vertical 
direction through hornblende rock, of 
which all the hills about Salem are 
formed, With this magnesite, chromate 
of iron is found, and aiso thick veins of 
quartz. The chief value of this carbo- 
nate of magnesia is to form an excellent 
cement: but it has also been used in the 
preparation of sulphate of magnesia, and 
pure magnesia. In the 8. of the Col- 
lectorate iron ore exists in considerable 
quantity, and yields, on fusion, 60 per 
cent. of metal. 

The district of Salem is the principal 
seat of the Indian steel manufacture (or 
witz). The ore occurs generally in the 


' low hills, and the quantity exposed above 


the surface is so great, that it 1s pot 


| probable that mining operations will ever 


be neecssary. The ore is prepared for 
smiclting by stamping and separating the 
quartz from it, by washing 1¢ in a cur- 
rent of water, or winnowing it like rice. 
In most deposits, parts are found where 


mT cur 
: 


© 
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| however, that Indian steel is always 
made, The bars are cut small to pack 
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the quartz is in a etate of disintegration, 
and these, from the facility with which 1 
they are broken, are selected by the na- | close in the crucible, into which om 
tives for their furnaces, The smelting | half-a-pound to two pounds, according 
furnace is from three to five ft. high, and to the required weight of the mass of . 
the ground is hollowed beneath from steel, is put, with one-tenth of the 
eight to twelve inches. From two ft. | weight of dricd wood, chopped amall, and 
diameter at the ground, it tapers to’ oue _the whole is covercd with one or two 
foot at top, and is built entirely of clay | green leaves. The crucible mouth is- 
Two men can finish one in a few hours , then stopped with tempered clay, rammed 
and it is ready for use next day. The : elose, so as to exclude all air. ' 
blast is supplied by two bellows, each | The wood which is always selected to 
made of a single goat's skin, with a. furnish carbon to the iron, is the Cassia 
bamboo nozzle. The two nozzles meet | auriculata, and the covering leaves are 
In a clay pipe, which passes half-way : those of the Asclepias gigantea, or of the 
through the furnace at the level of the | Convolvoius laurifolius. When the clay 
ground, and by working the bellows iis dry, 20 to 24 crucibles are built up in 
alternately, an uniform blast is main- ; the form of an arch, with their bottoms 
tained. A semicireular opening, onc ft. ' inwards, in a small furnace urged b 
ln height, and in diameter at bottom, is _two goatskin bellows. Charcoal is 
left im the furnace, and before each ; heaped over them, and the blast kept up 





smelting built up with clay. The fur- 
nace is then filled with charcoal, and a | 
lighted coal being placed before the 
bellows the fuel is soon kindled; where- 
upon a little ore, moistened with water 
to prevent its running through the char- 
coal, but without any kind of flux, is_ 
laid on the fuel, and the furnace is filled | 
up with charcoal. In this manner ore 


—- 


and fuel are added, and the bellows | 


phed for four heurs, The temporary | 
wall in front is then broken down, and | 
the bloom removed with tongs from the 
bottom of the furnace, and beaten with a 
malict to separate as much of thevitrified 
oxide of iron as possible, and, while red- 
hot, tt is cut through with a hatchet to 
show the quality. Itis then sold te the 
blacksmiths, who forge it into bars, and 
make it into steel. 

The iron is forged into bars by sink- 
ing the blooms in a small charcoal fur- 
hace, and by repeated beatings and 
hammerings, to free it from the vitrified 
and unreduced oxide of iron. It is thus 
formed into bars 12 inches long, 13 
broad, and 14 thick. In this state it is 
full of cracks, and exeeedingly red and 
short, and were an English manufac- 
turer of steel to be told that excellent 
cast steel could be made from such iron, 
he would treat the assertion with con- 
_ tempt. 

Jt is from this unpromising material, 


for 23 hours, when the process is com- 
plete. The crucibles are then removed’ 
and allowed to cool, then broken, and, 
the steel taken out tin a cake. The 
crucibles are made of red loam mixed 
with charred husk of rice; a rotate 
motion 1s given to this clay in one han 
while it ts hollowed out with the other, 
The steel cakes are prepared for being - 
drawn inte bars by anncaling them for 
some hours in a charcoal fire. This 
operation removes the excess of carbo 
and without it no eake would stan 
drawing into bars without breaking. 
The antiquity of the Indian process of 
making steel is no less astonishing than 
its ingenuity, for its theory is extremely 
recondite, and in its discovery there 
seems but little room for the agency of 
chance. We can hardly doubt that the 
tools with which the Egyptians covered 
their obelisks and temples of porphyry - 
and ayenite with hieroglyphics, were 
made of Indian steel; for there is ne 
evidence to show that any nation of 
antiquity, save the Hinds, were ace. 
quainte with the art of manufacturing 
Bleed, 

Salem is likewise remarkable as bein 
the first district in the Madras Presi- - 
dency where a. European Zamindar 
possessed land: The helder is Mr. 
Fischer, who claimed the privilege by 
the charter of 1833, and purchased in 
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1886 a considerable Zamind4ri, or es- 
tate, eight miles long and six broad. 
He pays not less than 10,000 rupecs fo 
Government. By his example and hissuc- 
_ cessful experiments in agricw!ture, plant- 
ing, and manufactures, he has done very 
much to benefit the part of India in 
which he resides. ‘The ryots under him 
cultivate the usual Indian grains, and 
each 1s assessed in a fixed proportion of 
the crop. ‘With this system the natives 
appear perfectly satisfied, and from the 
air of comfort about them, and the 
rapid multiplication of their numbers, 
ite excellence cannot be doubted. 

The Shivard: Hillis, which form one 
boundary of the Salem Valley, approach 
Within five miles of the town, and stretch 
north towards the flat land of the Bara- 
mahal, Their greatcst altitude is 4,190 
ft. above Salem, and 5,260 above the 
‘level of the sea. The highest peak is 
called Mutu Nad. A few small streams 
only are found on these hills, some of 
which dry up between the N. EK, monsoon 
and the returnofthe 8.W. These hills 
are at summit but seantily clothed with 
vegetation. On their sides, for about 
one-third of the ascent, the common 
shrubs and trees of the plain are met 
with; the next third ts almost whoily 
*elothed with bamboo; while, on the 
upper third and summit, a short, thick, 
coarse herbage, long rank grass with 
ferns, and a thick stubborn shrub pecu- 
liar to the hills, are found. Large wide- 
spreading trees, among which the bas- 
tard cedar predominates, border the 
Streams. Two passes lead up the hulls, 
one on the south side, towards Salem, 
and one onthe north. Previous to 1824 
the range was much frequented by in- 
valids, but in June of that year a fatal 
disease broke out, assuming the yellow 
_or remittent form of fever, which caused 
the place to be deserted for some time. 
The elevation is not above fever range, 
but, as a general rule, the hills may be 
considered free from fever during the dry 
months, and itis not till after a fall of 
rain that disease prevails to any extent. 
The same remarks apply to the Shenda- 
mangalam and othcr mountainous ranges 
in this Collectorate, 

The cotton tree is found to grow upon 
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these hills with great luxuriance, and to 
yield one ton per acre, whereas in Ceylon 
the yield is but from eight to ten cwt. 
Thus a single tree will give 2} lbs. pro- 
duce, and in Ceylon 1 lb. The plants 
bear @ little in three. years, are ia full - 
bearing at six years, and last about thirty. 
years. Planting and trenching cost about 
100 rupees per acre. Mr. Fischer and 
may other gentiemen from Madras own 
plantations here, and but for the pre- 
tended inalienable right of Government 
to the soil, every inch of ground would 
be cultivated and become inealeulabl 
valuable. ‘The sportsman will find abund- 
ance of game in the more jungly parte 
of the hills. The forests abound with 
clephants, decr, elk, hogs, leopards, and 
tivers. The bison, too (Bos eavifrens), 
ordinarily frequents this locality, roam- 
ine freely after the first showers of the 
rainy season, and then seeking the highest 
and coolest parts, but congregating in 
large herds during the heats, and strik- 
ing deep into the great woods and vai- 
levs. In July and August these ant- 
mals regularly descend to the plains, to 
lick the carth impregnated with natron 
or soda, which seems as essential to their 
well-doing as common salt is to the 
domestic animal when kept in hilly 
tracts. Mary attempts have been made 
to domesticate them, butin vain. They 
grow to a gigantic size. Some have 
been killed more than six feet high at 
the shoulder, and eight feet in girth, 
Specimens of the following minerals 
were sent from Salem to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851:—-White kaolin; 
green ditto; white ditto composed of 
decayed felspar and soapstone; fawn- 
colored ditto; red ditto; soapstone; 
corundum ; Cue Spar tale anc mica ; 
rey salt; glaze clay; grey and yellow 
“lays : black clay ; light red ‘atl | 
variety of icespar; Venetian talc, mag- 
nesia, or magnesite; saltpetre; red, 
blue, and green corundum ; tourmaline 
bloodstone; chromate of iron; terres- 
trial native iron, highly magnetic ; com- 
pact black ironstone; vesicular iron ore ; 
octchedral erystais of peroxide of iron ; 
cream-colored and flesh stone-colored 
ochre ; salmon-colored ditto; raw and 
burnt sienna, On the same occasion, 
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Mr. Fischer and other landholders ex- 
hibited specimens of coffee, cotton, 
tobacco, and cheroots from Salem and 
the adjoiming hills, 

A fine road, well shaded with trees, 
leads to Sunkeridrug, a village of about 
£00 houses. This was a place of some 
strength during the war with Tint and 
Haidar. In 1768 it was the only for- 
tress which, in this line of country, held 
out for Hlaider against Coloncl Wood. 
It was afterwards several times taken 
and re-taken during the same war. From 
Palhiapalliam the road descends towards 
the Kavéri (Cauvery), The Kavéri, 
perhaps “ Yellow River,” from the Skr, 
root Aava, “to dye,” rises in N,. lat. 
12° 25’, E. long, 75° 34’, in the British 
district of Kurg, and, after an castern 
course of 41 miles, for the next 20 
divides Kurg from Maistr. Through the 
latter province it then flows for about 
100 mules, and for the next 40 forms 
the boundary between Maistir and Koim- 
batir. It then descends through the 
pass of Kavéripuram, from the E. Ghats, 
and near Trichinapatlt forms a delta 70 
mules long and 80 broad at the hago, near 
the sea, dividing into soveral streains, 
the principal of which is the Kole- 
run (“place of slaughter,” from the 
Tamil words, kei, “ slaughter,” dam, 
“here,” the legend being that a Raja 
— having finished a celebrated pagoda in 
the vicinity, drowned the workmen in 
the river), The Kavéri is lowest in 
Mareh, April, and part of May; but, 
swollen by the 8. W. monsoon, inun- 
dates its banks in August. By tho rich 
clay it brings down it renders its delta 
the richest soilin 8. India. During its 
inundation, cotton, sandal-wood, salt- 
petre, etc,, are brought down through 
the low country in circular baskets fron 9 
to 14 ft. in diameter, covered with buffalo 
leather. On reaching their destination 
these primitive vesscla are broken up, 
the wicker abandoned, and the leather 
carried back on the boatmen’s heads. 
Of the famous Falls, and no less famous 
Anakatt of the Kavéri, notices will be 
found in the proper places, for which 
see dndex. Tt onters the sea after 
course of 472 miles, It is here a deep 
and rapid stream, and the road up to its 
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left bank is had and stony. The pas- 
sage 1s made in basket boats. _ 

\4) Vired (Erode) is a small town, 
which figures in the wars with Tfpt. 
It auciently belonged to the Natks of 
Madura, from whom it was taken by 
Dud Deo Raj, Raja of Maistr, in 1667 
A.D. In 1768, though garrisoned b 
200 Europeans and 1,200 Sipahfs, and. 
provided with eight heavy guns and two 
mortars, lt was surrendered to Haidar 
by its commander, Captain Orton, with. 
out a blow, under rather remarkable 
circumstances, Haidar had just before 
destroyed a detachment of 50 Icuropeans 
and 200 Sipahis, with two guns, and 
hurrying on to Yirod he demanded a 
surgeon to dress his wounded prisoners. 
He at the same timo requested Captain | 
Orton to come out and confer with him, 
and on his coming made him prisoner, 
and desired him to write an order to 
Captain Robinson, the second in com- 
mand, to capitulate, which was accord- 
ingly done. 

there is nothing to be remarked éf 
the stations between Yirod and Koimba- 
tur, Perunduréiz a large place: Chan- 
gepeli: a very small hamlet; dvindght 
a viliage of some size; Kdrmottanpatti 
has ten houses. 

(¢) Kotmbatir — Koimbatér (Coimba- 
tore), (prop. Koiamathura), in N, lat. 
11", E. long. 77° 1’, is the capital of 
the Collectorate of the same nam 
which, with an area of 8,280 
or 8,151 (Parliamentary Papers) square 
miles, has a population of 1,158,862. 
The town, the native population of - 
which does not now exceed 12,000, 
stands on the left bank of the river 
Noyel, a tributary of the Kayéri, ing - 
high, dry, and well-cultivated country, 
and is neatly built, It is abundant y 
supplied with wells; but the water they 
furnish is brackish, and injurious to the 
health of the lower classes who make 
use of it. The palace, now in ruins, 
Which is a little higher than the rest 
of the town, is 1,485 ft. above the 
level of the sea. This palace was built 
by Madana, who was governer under 


a | Heidar Ali for 40 years, apd was of the 


Linga sect. Dhirimg his government 
the place was very flourishing, contain-. 


%, 
(Thornton), -- - 
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ing 4,000 houses; and Tipa, who had 
a great opinion of ite salubrity, built a 
mosque here, and occastonally resided 
in the palace. Subsequently it suffered 
much in the Maisitir wars, being often 
- taken and retaken; and in 1792 Tipa 
destroyed the fort. Koimbattr is now 
‘acivil and military station. The houses 
inhabited by the Europeans are sub- 
stantially built, and generally well 
situated ; they are placed E. of the 
town, and, with the cxception of one 
near the gaol, are quite clear of it. The 
name of the place was anciently Koiam- 
paddi, at which time it was a yillage of 
a rude tribe called Malashir, the head 
man being cailed Kola. <A Vaylelar 
chief, some twenty gencrations back, 1s 
said to have built a fort at this village, 
and changed its name to Kolamathura. 
‘The family originally paid tribute to the 
Rajis of Madura. About two centuries 
the country was conquered by the 
asur Raji, and the fort was then en- 
larged. 
t the village of Pertra, about two 
‘ miles to the $8. W. of the town, there 1s a 
celebrated pagoda, dedicated to Maha- 
deva, and catled Mel, or High Chtt- 
tambra, to distinguish it from another 
Chittambra, near Puducheri, This pa- 
goda ia said to have been erected 3,000 
years ago, by a R4j4 of Madura. There 
are four reths or state cars for the idol, 
and a very fine tank entirely lined with 
cut stone, The buildmg ts highly or- 
namented after the Hindd fashion; but 
the figures are rude, and some indecent. 
The stone of which it is built is very 
fine, and its freshness by’no means 
corresponds with the era assigned by the 
trihmans to the work. When Tipit 


- 3ssued an order for the destruction of all 


_ idolatrous edifices, which was but very 
imperfectly obeyed, he excepted this 
pagode and two others, those of Mel- 

6ta, near Seringapatam, and that at 
Seringapatam itaclf. 

Koimbattr is but 10 miles distant 
from the extreme base of the Nilgiri 
| Hills, and but 47 from Utakamand, the 
principal town there. It is therefore a 
good position from whetice to visit that 
interesting mountain range. The climate, 
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‘subject during the 8,W. monsoon to the 


excessive humidity of Kanara and Ma- 
labar, of which Sir T. Munro, when 
collector at Kanara, complained so much 
in his letters. It owes its agreeable 
exemption from heat, partly to its height, 
1,490 ft. above the sea; partly to its 
being situated in the great chasm of the 
Ghats, ealled the gap of Palgh4tchert. 
Ilere, as in a funnel, the full force of 
the strong winds of the 8.W. monsoon 
is concentrated, while it ia equally @ 
well-known fact that, abreast of this 
embouchure, ships commonly experience 
a stronger gale durmg the opposite 
monsoon. 

A glance at the map will show that 
Koimbatin holds an rmportant position 
in a commercial point of view, placed as 
it is in the direct linc of communication 
between Madras, Salem, and Trichiné- 
palli on the one side, and the W. coast 
on the other; and being moreover the 
capital of a great cotton and tobacco 
growing Collectorate. 

Six kinds of cotton are growing at 
present in this district. First, Uoam 
Parthi,* an indigenous annual; 2d, Vat- 
tam Parth?, an indigenous triennial; 3rd, 
Bourbon; 4th, American ; Sth, Shem Lar- 
thi, or green seed; 6th, Shedda Parthi. 
For the first two sorts, the land is ma- 
nured by having sheep fed on it till 
April. After the iirst rain in that month 
it is ploughed four or five times, and 
again twice or thrice before sowing 11 
August, September, or October, accord- 
ing tothe rains. {his ploughing answers 
the purpose of harrowing, and renders 
the land fit for the seed, which 1s thrown 
in “broad cast,” like common dry 
grains; the seed being first steeped In 
cow-dung and water, or red earth and 
water, to prevent adhesion. As soon as 
the sced is sown, a plough follows to 
cover it in. The plants show im seven 
or eight days, At the end of the month, 
a light plough, without iron on the 
coulter, is run over the ground to weed 
it, and thin the plants. Next month 
the weeda are removed by the hand, and 
the plants are then strong enough to 
resist the weather, and are left to some 


too, is sufficiently cool, without being |  * parva¢ signifies " cotton with seed." 
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tomaturity. It is usual to mix the frat 
species with dry grain, as Bengal gram, 
castor oil plant, ete., which are reaped 
in the January following. The cotton 
plants bear in February and March, 
when the first gathering begins, and 
lasts till the end of April. Should rain 
fall in the latter month, the plantation is 
again weeded, and a second gathering 
takes place in July and August, which 
yields about half the first crop. 

The wood, when the plant ceases to 
bear, is used for making feffies or 
matted shutters, and other domestic pur- 


poses, and the seed fo fatten cattle. In 


this respect, the indigenous plant excels | 


the Bourbon and American kinds, as 
their seeds are said to be injurious to 
cattle, being too heating. 

The seed is separated from the wood 
by the small hand-mill in common use, 
the charge for cleaning aman of 25lbs, 
being two fms, and one person can 
clean about halfia man daily. ‘The seed 
fetches one rupee the six or eight mane. 
When cultivated on black soil, the 
yicld of wool increases in proportion to 


that of seed; the first gathering giving + 


one part of wool to three of seed, the 
second one part of wool to 33 seed. 


Upam Parthf grows best on deep black | worth of imperfect 


lands, Nattam Parthi on light red loam, 
mixed with 
red stony soil, and the light soiis on which 
the common dry grains of the country 
can be cultivated. 

Bourbon cotton was introduecd in 
1819. It grows best in red loam, yct it 
succeeds well in all hglt red soils of a 
middling quality; but all black soils 
should be avoided. The seed should be 
sown in August, and the planta should 
be weeded for a couple of months, and 
secured by fences from cattle, whieh are 
excecdingly fond ofthem. Should there 
be no rain, the plants must be watered 
occasionally. They will bear in May of 
the year following, and ueed not. be re- 
newed for two or three years or morc. 
The distance between them should be 
aix ft. The first year will not be so 
productive as the sccond and third. The 
neighbourhood of hillsshould be avoided, 
as the dampness they cngender is in- 
junious to the produce, and causes the 
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cotton to deteriorate, This cotton is 
cultivated chiefly by the Vellalar, Val- 
luver, and Kammawer castes; the pro- 
portion of wool to seed is one fo three. 
' American cotton seed was distributed 
in 1831; but failed, owing to the re- 
pugnance of the natives to innovation in’ 
their mode ofcultivation, Subsequently 
a farm was established by Government 
for its culture, and was discontinued in 
1849, itsobject having been fully attained _ 
in demonstrating that the soil and eli- 
mate are capeble of producing cotton 
suitable to the British market, : 
The Shem Parthi, so called from its . 


dark red flower, is cultivated only aga 


shrub in flower gardens, and is said to 
possess medicinal virtues, being pre- 
scribed in inflammatory diseases Sy the 
native doctors. 

The Skedda Parthi ia grown like the 
last kind, only in gardens. Both species 
reach the height of ereht or ten ft., and 
continue bearing for seven or eight years. 
They are almost exclusively used for 
pagoda lamps, or by brahmans for making 

| Janjam, t.e., the thread worn by them 
as a caste distinction. 
; ‘The labourers employed in gathering 
| cotton are paid in kind, about one ané’s 
ods being given to 
each daily. Should the crop be good,- 
the hire is made up with a proportion of 
clean cotton. <A succession of cotton 
crops should never be grown in the 
same ground, as it impoverishes the soil, 
| and the lend should therefore lie fallow 
and be manured for one year at least 
. before cotton is again sown init. The 
_ expense of cleaning cotton is covered by 
_ the sale of the seed. A large portion.of 
the cotton produce of Koimbatér is ma- 
nufactured into piece goods for the Tri-. 
chinapalli, Salem, Maisdr, and Malabar 
markets, and a considerable quantity of 
y 


_ 


and the Persian gulf, y 

fubacco 1s the ancient staple of this 
district. There are three kinds, of which 
the first, and most valuable, is called by 
the natives vddamugam, and aleo yevne_ 
makauppat and vadithappad. From the’ 
thickness and softness of its leaf, its. 
pungent and peculiar flavour, it is pre. 
ferred for chewing by the natives of the 
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W. coast, which is the only market for 
it. It is raised on lands irrigated from 
wells, and should they contain saltpetre, 
the leaf is improved both in flavour and 
appearance, but its saline qualities ren- 
der if unfit for smoking or making snuff. 
- Some, however, raised in one part of the 
taluk of Koimbatar, must be excepted 
from these remarks, being of excellent 
quality for every purpose, and capable of 
being preserved for two years. 

The second kind, called tenmugam, is 
‘of the same description as that grown in 
Dindigal and Madura, The leaf is 
larger than that of the vddamugan. It 
is raised by irrigation, and is much pre- 
ferred for smoking and making snuff, 
but is too harsh for chewing, and will 
not keep long. It ts in great request on 
the W. coast. 

The third kind, called mdnagadi, is 
raised only on lands suited for dry grains, 
‘and is never irrigated. Itis used for 
smoking and snuil, but is too bitter for 
| chewing, and cannot be kept long, Su- 
perior tobacco is produced in the taluks 
of Koimbatir, Palladam, Cheyiir, Danai- 
kenkéta, Chakragadi, and Palachi, and 
upwards of 4,000 AAandis(candies) arean- 
nually exported to $8. Malabar, Travan- 
core, and Cochin, besides large quantitics 
. sent to Trichimapalil and Maistr. The 
superiority of this tobacco is attributed 
to the richness of the soil, and to irriea- 
tion from wells containing much salt- 
petre. | 

The mode of culture is as follows :— 
The plant is grown in garden lands, 
artificially irrigated from wells. A crop 
of dry grain is previously grown; then 
from May to September the land lics 
fallow, and shcep are folded on it, after 
which it is got ready for tobacco. The 

riod for sowing in beds is September 
and October, and for transplanting 
November and December; the harvest 
bemg in March and April of next year. 
The land is ploughed six or seven times, 
and divided into beds of five or six ft. 

uare. The young plants ure watered 
for thirty or forty days, according to the 
soil, and when they have thrown out 
three or four leaves, are “transplanted 
Into beds, each containing about twenty 
plants, and watered every second or third 
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day till ripe, At the end of a month, 
when the plants have thrown out eight 
or more leaves, they are topped. ‘To 
render the leaf long, eight or ten leaves 
are icft; but if short leaves are desired, 
from ten to twelve are left. In the 
second month, the plants throw out buds. 
which are cautiously removed, care being 
taken to keep them free from weeds. 
They come to maturity in four months, 
and when cut are spread out to dry. 
To keep the leaves on the ground for 
more than one day, is thought to injure 
tobacco. They sometimes, however, 
remain two days, but never longer. 
Aftcr gathering the leaves, they are 
dried on the milk-hedre (Huphoréia 
éiyueadi2}, which is supposed to impart 
asuperior quality to the tebaceo. No 
other hedge is used for this purpose, 
and when this is not available, stron 
poles are driven into the ground, and 
the leaves arc hung on ropes fixed to 
them. The drying is continued in the 
open air fifteen days; should the wea- 
ther be wet, or the dews heavy, the 
leaves are placed in the sheds; but are 
never smoke-dried in this district. After 
hanging fifteen or twenty days, and 
attaining a reddish-brown colour, the 
caves are collected in heaps under sheds, 
and turned once every third day, for 
nine days, when they are stripped from 
the staik and tied in loose bundles of 
thirty or forty cach. These are again 
packed in heaps and frequently turned 
for ten days morc. In these bundles, 
the stalk ends of the leaves are always 
outwards, the points meeting in the 
centre. The last process is to tic the 
tobacco in parcels of ten to twelve 
bundles, weighing abont four pounds 
each, which are pressed with planks or 
heavy weights, and occasionally turned, 
to prevent their being injured by heat: 
the tobacco is then fit for the market. 
The tobacco raised in this district is 
liable to detcrioration, from seareity of 
rain or well-water, cloudy and fo 
weather, and E. winds. Should it not 
be suficicnthy watered at the time of 
being topped, the plant is liable to 
injury from the reuts throwing ont 
sprouts of whitc appearance, like aspa- 
ragus, calicd by the natives kdlam, 
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injures its quality, When transplanted, funnel-shaped gap of the Western Ghats, 
if the weather is unscasonably dry, the | about ‘20 miles broad, and is distant 
leaves become covered with spots called | from the sea about 45 miles, above the 
poryan, which are very injurious to the | level of which it is elovated 800 ft. It 
tobacco. Should it be cloudy and foggy | is a large town and military Canton- 
at the time the plants are topped, or | ment situated on the N. or right bank 
should an E. wind prevail, the leaves | of the Pala, the principal feeder of the 
become white, as if sprinkled with ashes, | Pinidni (or Penany) river. The surface 
and are entirely destroyed, This blight | of the country is undulating as far aa 
is called sdméal. the hills, which rise abruptly on either - 
Tobaceos exhausts land very much, so | side, distant seven miles to the N. and 
that frequent and regular manuring is | i8 tothe 8. In the E. or inland direc 
requisite, It is therefore grown only | tion, the country rises gradually for 
every altcrnate year, with eAsdam and } several niles, aid to the W. there is a 
other dry grains. It thrives best in red | gentle descent to the sea. The view ' 
lands containing the peroxide of iron. | around is ver heautitul, and the sporte- 
All classes grow it, the richer ryots | man will find himself well located for 
allowing one-third of their rardens to sporting excursions in forests of statel 
it, the poorer a fourth. That which is { teak which elothe the hills around. 
exported costs on the spot 25 rupees for Palghat is the capital of a taluk, with 
a Ahandi (candy) of 500 Ibs. ; upwards of 100,000 inhabitants. Five 
fvory must be included among the | roads procecd thence; three to the W. 
staples of Koimbattir. Government | und two to the E., the principal of which 
gives a reward of 70 rupees for cach | is the great Koimbatir road. The fort 
elephant destroyed, appropriating the | was built by Haidar’ Ali in 1757, when 
tusks; but, as the largest and finest | he first ontered Malabar, to assist the 
pairs are worth from 80 to 90 rupces, | Nair Raja of the place against the Rajas 
many elephants are killed by the natives ; of Cochin and Kolikod. — It stands at the 
which are never reported to the author- | S.E. corner of the cantonment, and is a 
itics. Saltpetre is also largely manu- | fine structure ; square, with round bas. 
factured. tions and curtains, surrounded by a 
At the village of Pattd?é, in the taluk | ditch 21 ft. decp and 14 broad, the area 
of Kangiam, the most highly-prized | within measuring 150 square yards. On 
varieties of the beryl or Aqua-marine | the Lath of X ovember, 1783, it was 
are found, A mine near the village was | taken by Colonel! Fullarton from the 
once worked by Mr. Heath, but 1s now | Maisdreans after a brisk defence, and, 
closed. Specimens of white and bluc | shortly afterwards, restored to them. It 
sapphires, found in this district, of beryl, | was aguin captured by Colonel Stuart 
and of the different kinds of wood, were | in 1790 aftcr a feeble resistance, though 
sent from this Collectorate to the Great : it then mounted 60 guns, From this 
Exhibition. The sandal-tree is found place, Kanara and Malabar, or the 
in jungles at the base of the hills in Nilgiris, may be conveniently visited, 
Koimbatiir, and teak and other valuable 
trees abuund in the great forests near | ROUTE 37, 
the Animailé Hills and other parts, Tn | ; | 
these forests the sportsman will find | MADRAS TO POINT KALLIMETU (CALI 


abundant employment tor his rifle, and | MERE), BY SADRAS, ALAMPARVA, PU-, 


in the more open country the enipe ee aan, CLDALUR, SHEALLI, coda 
shooting is excellent, GAMBADI (TRANQUEBAR), NAGOR 


From Koimbatur to Palghétcheri the (NAGORE), NAGAPAINAM | (NEGAPA- 
TAM), AND KALIMODU. 217 M. 3 ¥, 

Minirany Attuoriry—Lo Vellarr. 

after Ramulinga: Officer commanding 

Centre Division—MHadras. Thenee to - 


which. stops the growth of the leaf, and lat. 10° 46’, E. long, 76° 38’, stands in a 
i 
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road lies through a very jungly country. ; 
Madukaré and Ganjakété arc large vil- 
lages, Wedlaiydr a small hamlet. 

(4) Pdighateheri (Palacacherry), in N. 
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Point Calimere: Officer commanding 
Southern Division— Trichindpalls. 
Crviz AuTHorITy—To Tainpakam, 
after Alamparva : Collector of Chengal- 
patt—Palitkarnt. Thence to Bomin- 
filam, after Kunimode: Collector of 
. Arcot—Gidatur. Thence to Kainya 
Kovil, after Puducheri—Freneh Ter- 
nitory. Thence to Ammaipéta: Col- 
lector of 8S. Arcot—Géidalir. Thence 
to Ramalingareddi Chawadi; Collector 
of Tanjir—~TZenjer, To Wangi +r. : 
French Territory. To Point Culimere : 
Collector of Tanjir—Tanjir. 
For this Route to Sadras see Route 3. 
Thence to Pudu Chattram see’ Route 11. 


PLACES. STAGES, 
: M.F, F.M, 
Madras t0 SHUOLANGA- 

NELLUR ....... cc... 13 1 
Tripaltir, £. 0. vecececsssevess 13 1 
Sadras Fort, 6. & ¢. a. ...., 14 2 
Chikanakuppam ............ 13 8 
Alamparva, 0. .....ccsceeeess 8 6 

» Kunimode oo... 13 3 
Puducherl, Gudalir Gate, 
ay oe rn 12 1 
Manyikuppam, 8. p. 0...... 11 7 
Chonian Chiwadi, @ ...... 91 
' Ramalinga or Pudu Chat- 
Pra, B.....seucccvecereccers 6 7 
Ammatpéta, 6. ......... eee li I 
| Bhealli, b. #0. eeceeceseeees 10 4 
Tallichenkadu ..........+0... 9 3 
Tallangambadi (Tranque- 

Dar), tO. cecesveveveveresse 10 6 
POrayOl ...ciecesrsesersseree 2 0 
Boundary.......cccsceseseeees 16 
Kéticherl................00.5. 2 2 
Ramalingareddi Chawadi 1 § 

(2) KARIKAL, fo... 16 9 4 
x Wang and Arrasilé or 

Arsilar r. to Woditoré 1 1 
x Tirumalleraien +r. to 

Tirumalleraien Patnam 2 4 
x Parawaddayen rr. to 

Wanqlar ...ccscescseeceees 27 
Boundary .......0cccceeens ens 0 4 
(2) x Vetirs.to Nagir fis. 1 2 
Papencheri ...,...cccceeseues 1 6 
Vellipalliam...........c.000- 1 4 
(c) NAGAPATNAM (Ne- 

gapataml) f. 0. .....sees .. 12 126 
x Walliar r. to Patén- 

CHETL ....e.eecc eee dovaenenes 1 3 
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PLACES, BTAGES, 
MF. OM. F. 
x Vellawari r. to Pnydr 
(North) 0... .ccceeeseeecees 10 
Mutuswami Kaundin Cha- 
WHEL... ccceeseeseeacecenecs 21 
Vellamkani, near Kein- 
BOTPEt wo... ccceceeaeeeeee . 15 
x Walliar +. to Pudupali 1 7 
TERUPUNDI 2... 2 2 «10 8 
Wuden Chawadi ............ 2¢ 
Taden Chawadi ............ 3 2 
Manmailevi ............cc0005 20 
x2r. to KALLIMODU 283 101 
Pushpawanam .............. . 1d 
Tetagudi ....cccsecee seeeeees 2 0 
Pelluguds occ ecesenees 13 
Mogeaduwaram .o.....sessees 17 
Mah&érajapuram ........0... 0-6 
VADARNIAM, fo... 24 90 
Agatyampalli..,.........-, 10 
x a backwater 1 m. 1 f. 
broad to Korapallam,... 2 4 
Kuduvikaran Chawadi..... 8 1 
x Upanar », to Kodikarré 0 4 
Collector’s House.......... . O58 
(2) POINT KALLIMETU 
(CALIMERE), 4.0... 02 80 
217 3 


This Route may be taken by a tra- 
veller desirous of keeping along the sea- 
coast on his way to Tanjir, which is 
distant 79 miles from Point Calimere ; 
or of retaining the sea breezes, as far as 
the latter place, on his way to Ramnad 
and Rameshwaram, and finishing the 
rest of the Journey by boat. ‘lhe various 
places of interest, as far as Tranquebar, 
have been already described. (Vide 
Routes 3 and 11). 

(a) Kerikal.—A well-constructed, 
broad, straight road, shaded by tamarind 
trees, and made lately by the English Go- 
vernment, since its occupation of the 
Danish territory of Tranquebar, leads to 
Kurikal. On cither side are extensive 
rice-fields, whichin August and Septem- 
ber are dressed in therichest green. In 
the back-ground are the many snow-white 
houses of ‘Tranquebar, formerly inha- 
bited ty Danes, but now deserted. The 
road is crossed by many canals and water- 
courses, which are passed, where the 
water is decp, m ferry-boats. These are 
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always ready, for the traffic on the road | trade, and has a population of up- . 
is great. On entering Kfrikal the tra- | wards of 10,000 persons, many of 
veller will remark a neatness charac- | whom are tho descendants of the 
teristic of the French. The town stretches | Dutch and y ortuguese colonists who 
along the road for some distance. It is formerly possessed it. In 1660° it 
the capital of a territory of 63 square | was taken from the Portuguese by the 
miles, with a population of 49,307 per- Dutch, who strengthened the fortifica- 
sons, divided into five districts. These arc | tions, and made jt. the capital of their 
Karikal, Tirnelar, Nellajendtir, Nedu- ; possessions on the Coromandel coast. 
gadu, Kéticheri. The total superficies of | {n 1781, the English under Sir Hector 
these five districts, consisting of 39,985 Munro, with a force of but 4,000 men, 
acres, was thus distributed in 1836:— | took it from the Dutch, whose garrison . 


| 

ACHES, amounted to 6,551. Next year an in- 

Cultivated lands ............ 21,080 decisive naval action was fought off the 
Villages of concession or ort between Sir Edward Hughes and 
Tn’am iands........essecee 1,512 Rffretn. The town stands in an open, 
Rice grounds ...........006. a,010 level, sundy plain, with a gentle slope to 
Uneultivated for want of the sea, above which it is not elevated 
WAECT oo csececeseceacues . 4,340 more than three or four ft. It is built 
Woods and jungle ......... 408 ‘in a straggling manner, and oceupies 
Salt marshes ...........06., . 37 a considerable area. Three principal 
Occupied by buildings... 2,230 strects or thoroughfares, which are wide, 
Public lands .........,,.... 4,968 | open, and airy, intersect the town. OF 


these, two run parallel to each other, 
The soil of Karikal is very fertile, and |] one at the E. and the other at the W. 
is watered by six small rivers, and [4 end, being connected by the third nearly 
principal canals, with their branches. | in the centre, and from them all the 
arikal is situated one mile and a half other streets, which are little better 
from a branch of the K4véri called the than narrow lanes, branch off. To the 
Arsilar, the mouth of which is ob- |W. of the town, facing the esplanade, 
structed in the dry season by a bar} which runs between them and the sea, 
which no yessel can cross, but in the | are the houses of the European resi- 
rains flat-bottomed boats can take in | dents. There are still some remains of 
cargo off the town. This territory was | the old Dutch fort, though most of tha . 
restored to the French in 1814 on con- | stones have been removed by the-Eng. 
dition of no fortifications being ereeted | lish, and used in constructing the pier, — 
en it, and no military being retained | 8. of the town the Valanganey river 
there except such as should be requisite | empties itsclf into the sea ear its 
for poliee purposes, | mouth is a long bar of sand, on which, 
(4) Neéyir,—The next place of import~ | in stormy weather, there is a tremendous 
ance after leaving Karikal is JVager(vulg. | surf, Still the port is visited by smail 
Nagore), “snake-town,” onthe estuary of | vessels, and carries on a fair amount of 
asmall branch of the river Kolerun. “At | trade with Ceylon, The roads in the 
high water during the springs there are vicinity arc remarkably good; and in 
eight ft. of water on the bar. Vessels spite of a considerable salt marsh, which 
of 200 and 300 tons belong to this port, | lies contiguous, the station is considered: | 
and trade with Sumatra, the Straits of cmunently healthy. The barracks for 
Malacca, ete. There is a considerable | the native detachment located here - 
Muhammadan population, and a brisk | are to the N.W. of the esplanade, ang — 
trade in cotton, rice, ete. The town is | the building was formerly a Dutch 
easily distinguishable at sea by five white | dwelline-house, The gaol is spacious, 
pagodas. iotty, and commodious. It fronts the 
(¢) Ndgapatnam.—At a short distance | sea, and is distant from it about 40 
is Ndgapatnam (Negapatam), “snake | yards. 
city.” This is a place of considerable | There is here a gigantic ruin, whose 
Gg 
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massiveness has defied all attempts at 
* jts destruction. It is doubtful whether 
it is a Buddhist or Jain temple, though 
‘tradition assigns tt to the latter sect, of 
which there are still some professors in 
the neighbourhood. There is also a 
Jesuit College, which was burned down 
afew years ago, but has been rebuilt. 
The oid Dutch burial ground is thickly 
studded with monuments, some of which 
are large and remarkable, The Dutch 
church has been appropriated by the 
English. The Collector’s house is a 
handsome residence, and well situated. 

The jowney from Negapatam to 
_ Point Calimere occupies about 18 hours 
in a palki or bullock-carriage. The 
road is good, but crossed with many 
canals and water-courses. Ztrugundi 
is a moderate-sized village, Kallimedit 
about one-half smaller. The sea is 
about two miles distant to the left. 
Vedaranyam is considerably larger than 
the other two stations; after quitting 
it the country becomes more and more 
desolate. 

(2) Point Kallimetu.—There is a 
small villare at Point Calimere, and 
a comfortable bangla belonging to the 
Collector of Taujtir, who visits the 
spot twice a year for the collection 
of reverue. The bangla 1s five minutes’ 
walk from the sea, ucar which is 
also a good encamping ground. The 
soil around is sandy, but passable 
for wheeled vehicles. The nearest vil- 
lage, Hodiharni, 1s situated on the edge 
of a thick jungle, and herds of antelope 
are often seen in the vicinity. To the 
W.is a vast salt marsh, which, how- 
ever, docs not make the place insala- 
brious. On the contrary, the sca breeze 
is most refreshing and invigorating to 
those whose nerves have been shattered 
by the heat of the upper country. The 

ape, called Point Calimere, juts sharply 
out into the ser. The word Calimerc 
isan Anglo-Indian corruption of the 
Tamil Hadlimetu, “ Euphorbia Hill” 
At the point a lofty white pillar has been 
lately erected to serve as a mark for 
vessels passing the coast. Boats can 
always be obtained for a passage to 
Ceylon, or along the coast to Ramesh- 
waram, etc. 
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Sect. IT. 
ROUTE 38. 


TRIVANDERAM TO PONANI, BY KAYAN 
KULAM (QUILON) ALAPALLI (ALEPPY), 
AND EACHIHI (COCHIN). 

195 M. 
Minirary Autuoniry.—Officer com- 
manding 8. Division—Zrichinapath. 
Crvin AvurHoriry.—To Kodangahir 

r., after Manapath: Resident of Tra- 

vancore and Cochin—Zrivanderam. 

Thence to Pondni: Collector of Mala- 

bar-—-Holikod (Calicut). 


PLACES, STAGES. 


M,F. WM. F. 


(2) Trivanderam to Pgttanam 2 2 
HGP oe acseceeeraasereneseees 2 0 
KALIKULAM ........0. 42 84 
Pallipurait ...ccccceeeeeeeeees 2 0 
Yeddakod ......ccscceee ceenes a7 
(6) AFTANGADI or AT- 

TANGAL (near this is 

(c) Anjutenga) beans sacens 24 1038 
x +, to Maiverakal..,...... 1 4 
POlOGr ceesseescsaeserreneereane 3 OS 
NAUKOLAM vo. .cccceeaces 22 71 
Kaddamhattinam ............ 2 2 
Shitentr.,....... beeteeeeesaes 56 
x PARA-AR ¢. to MAI- 

LAKAD ., ecsseestecanee E44 98 
Vadakakaré wa... cceee benteae 2 4 
Vadakavilla....cccceees veces . 22 
(@) KAYAN KULAM 

{(QUILON}, & fo... 16 6 4 
From Artillery Barracks to 

Minutucherl ............04 4] 
Saktikolangaré wi... 1 0 
x Kayan Kulam r. to 

Ambfilam Kovil......ces 2 5 
SHAWERRE’ ........006 . 386 114 
Allapadutaar ...cccccesseeeenes 31 
x Sirupalli *. to Padda- 

nairkolamkerré ..,....... » 25 
KARNAGAPALHLI......., 10 6 6. 
Potan-t0Ora-U wiccscaeeseeceess 1G 
Shangamkolamkerré ...... . 16 
x #. to Krishnapuram...... 3 3 
x a backwater to KAYAN 

KUOLAM .. cc cceeneereeee 21 8&2 
RAMPUY cosceceeecscepstsnaces 1 6 
KASTIGAPALLI......... 883 73 
ATIP Ad ciecssnesaeneerenaees i 6 
x ». to Sunga Chanki ..... 5 6 
x 2n”.to PARRAKAD.,.. 3 4 11 0 
Ambalapallt .....cccsceeees w 2] 
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PLACES. STAGES. (2) Trivanderam, in lat. 8° 28’, long. 
| M.¥. M.F.| 77° 2’, is the capital of the province 
Padiamkolamkerré ....... +. 4&6 of Tiruvankodu (Travancore), and is 
(e) x 2small saltwater n, to situated about a mile and a half ing 

ALAPALLI(ALEPPY) direct line from the sea, with which it 
f.O. seerseessresererssessnes 2 4 10 3} is nearly on a level. There are no 
x 4n. to Kattirpalli ..,.... 5 4 means of estimating the population, but 
Anitatigalpalli..........., vee BG the town is large, lying outside the fort, 
KUNJETTI-ANDAR- in which the Raj& and his family re- 
HALL ....... eeasseanees 1 > 18 7 | side, and extending chiefly towards theN, 
Boundary .........2.ccceseeeee i 4 At the extremity of the town, in that 
MARRAWAKAD ,.,..... - 26 10 1 | direction, are the barracks and the old 
Thanah and Chauki...... 3 7 cantonment, formerly oceupied by a~ 
Manacheri .... .....ccccesaee 24 regiment of Native Infantry and a de 
(f) KACHHI (COCHIN}, taehment of Artillery, and now the head 
Bot, 0. ae eeeseesrrecee 24 8 71 quarters of the Nair Brigade, A mile 
x the bar to NAURAKA 65 6 6 | to the E. of the fort, and elevated con- 
Noyar Ambaélam ..........., 26 siderably above it, is the Residency, near 
x a channel 220 yds. wide which the medical officer resides, the 
to Kolakale Kholagam... 3 0 hospital and the lines for the escort 
AYAKOTA or MANA- being close at hand, The fort is about 
PATEL 00. ecccseeeees 23 81 half a mile square, and has no diteh. 
x Kodangalirr.toN.bank 3 0 The walls are of mud, with the excep- 
Jayikod Murt .........., we 10 tion of part of the W. and N. sides, 
Vadathod Kama Muri,..... 2 0 which are faced with stone. About 
Padthenetré .............. we 16 | 8,000 people reside within the fort, but 
Boundary—a Palace ...,., . 1O the population of the town without the 
KO’'TAPERAMBA— AN- walls is very much larger. The Raj& 
GADE oes ceeees Ot 8 6/ isa man well versed in European sclence 
x a channel to Shri Na- and literature, butstill, strangely enough, 
rayana Palace ............ 3 0 a bigoted follower of the Hindd religion, - 
Madthelogam, J. ............ 1 1 In 1837, he erected on an eminence out. 
PERINGANAM ........... LZ 6 0| side the town, and 194 ft. above the Beg, 
Kaipamanealam Ambilam 1 6 an observatory 78 ft. long from E, to W. 
Kannan Kulam ..,,.. ere 13 and 38 ft. broad. It contains a transit - 
Kankathed bridge .,...... . 190 | mstrument, a transit clock, two mural 
WALLAPAD ooo... £45 8 6 | circles, an altitude instrument, an azie 
Wadenapalli .............0.. 3 2 muth Instrument, and two powerful 
Thirtalathaver Amb4lam... 1 7 tclescopes, one a refractor, and the other 
x achannelto CILAITWA, a reileetor ; as well as meteorological, 
Geb. On cceenvernccevesseesace 26 77 | magnetic, and pendulum apparatus, 
x Chaitwa ¢. oc .ccecsees 14 The Raj&é was a considerable contri- 
Salt Godowns ....- ........, 06 butor to the Great Exhibition, and the 
Valankad........ccccaceeee, 12 ivory chair he presented to the Queen 
CHAUKAD .,......0004.., 0 2 36] was one of the most beautiful objects 
x a backwatcr to Yeddi- exhtbited. It is now placed in’ St, 
kolipallt .........cccccseeee 3 1 Gcorge’s Chapel, Windsor, and is the 
MANALKUNAM..,,...... 84 6 5! throne on which the (iueen sits when 
Andatodu..........:ccccseeee . li she holds a Chapter of the Garter. 
Palapatti-amb4lam .....0.. 2 0 The Ghats in the vicinity of Trivan- 
Weliangod ..............000. 21 deram are worth exploring, for the - 
x ¥. to Pondni begins ..,., 3 1 scenery is singularly beautiful and game 
(9) PONANT ends 4.¢.0. 91 8 4 | of all’ kinds abounds. The traveller 


~~ | may procecd 16 miles to Ariend by a. 
19 | tolerable road, which frequently tre- 
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verses, however, large tracts of rice 

ounds and steep ridges covered with 
jangle. The second march, crossing 
several elevated ridges, is to Kaviatten 


TO PONANI—-ATTANGADI. Sect, IT. 


ate to the E. The elevation is here . 
about 6,000 ft., and the climate not dis- 
similar to the Nilgivis. The whole sur- 
'face of the table land is trampled all 


Kudal, eight Tales nearer to the base of | over by elephants, who make this a 


the hills. ‘fhe read is tolerably good, and 

asses through a very picturesque un- 

ulating country much covered with 
jungle. The eneamping place at Ka- 
viatten Kudal is on the banks of a 
branch of the Karzmoné river, and ts 
only 480 ft. above the sea. The third 
march conducts the traveller to a nigh 

art, though not to the summit of fhe 

Hs, The road lics through lonely 
forests and over wooded ridgvs to the 
Atti4r, a small river at the foot of the 
hills, and 1,230 ft. wbove the sca. Henee 
the ascent is more stevp, through a dense 
- and almost impenetrable forest of magai- 
ficent trees, which form a canopy im- 
pervious to the sun, and beneath which 
the temperature 1s cool and pleasant. 
The traveller now corns to a ridge, a 
kind of promontory or projection of 


rock, on which are the remains of an old ' 


barrier, and whence there is a magnifi- 
eent view of the plain below. Beyond 
this is a platcan covered with noble 
forest trees, which is terminated by 
another ridge, and beyond this again isa 
dense low jungle, the abode of elephants 
and innumerable wild beasts. The 
course now turns to the right, over very 
rough ground, und an cncamping place 
may be selected near one of the rivulcts of 
deliciously cool watery, which here flow 
down from the hills. The height is 
here about 4,000 ft. and the thermo- 
meter falls to 65° Fah, in the morning, 
The yicw to the 8. of the Agastya peak, 
towering up 7,000 ft., now capped with 
elouds and now glittering in the sun- 
light, isfrom this spot truly grand. It 
is requisite to hight great piles of wood 
to scare away the wild beasts, and to 
give warmth to the natives, who suffer 
pitiably from the cold of these elevated 
regions. On the fourth morning a march 
oftwo miles carries the traveller to the very 
summit of the Ghats, whence he has a 
magnificent view on euch side of the 
hills, as well as over the Tiruvankodu 
eountry to the sea on the W., as towards 
Papanfsham in the Tinnevelli Collector- 
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| 
who hud been from time immemorial 
| 
| 
| 


i favorite resort from the jungles below. 


Tigers too are very numerous, and may 
be casily hunted out of the sholas, or 
open patches of jungle, 

(4) Attengad: is notable as the rest- 
dence of the Tamburcttis, or Princesses 


queens of Tiruvankodu, until] R4j4 Mar- 
tanda Deva Varmah, who died 1m 1758, 
persuaded the reigning Tamburetti to re- 
sign the sovercign authority to the Rajas, 
both for herself and her successors.” A 
treaty to this effect. was aceerdingly in- 
scribed on a silver plate, and ratified by 
the most solemn imprecations. It is 
surprising that no account of this place 
is to be found in the Gazetteers or 
topographical works relating to India. 
Forbes, in his Ortental Memoirs, merely 
mentions it with regard fo an anecdote, 
confirmation of which he obtaimed there. 
The story was toll by a Mr. Grose, and 
purported that a Malabar woman, who 
hed lived in the service of an English 
lady, visited Attangadi, and appeared 1n 
the qucen’s presence with her bosom 
covered, This is contrary to the custom 
of Malabar and Tiruvankodu, where all 
females arc naked to the waist, The 
queen of Attinga was so offended at this 

eviation from the usage of the country, 
which she regarded as an insult to her- 
self, that she ordered the unfortunate 
woman's breasts to be cut off, a mandate 
which was rigorously put in execution. 


| Forbes mentions that, at the close of the 





17th century, the Mapillas attacked the 


English chief of Anjengo and his suite, 


i who were paying a public visit to the 


queen of Attinga, and put them all to 
death close to her palace; and, in some 
instances, in her very presence, mt spite 
of her efforts to restrain their fury. In 
1685, the queen of Attmga fell im love 
with a young Englishman, who was sent 
to her with the customary annual pre- 
scuts, and offered him her hand, This 
| he declined, but remained with her 
some months, and departed loaded with 
| gifts. 
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(c) Anjutenga.—Afew milesdistant from | thered in February, when its appearance 
this place, and due W. of it on the sea- | is the same as we seein Europe. The 
coast, is Anjutenga or Anjengo, where the | eassia resembles the bay-tree, of which 
E. I, Company had a factory of some im- | it isa species. It is called cassia hgnea, 
portance established so carly as 1684, and | to distinguish it from the laurus-cinna- 
withdrawn in 1813. Anjutengaissituate | momum, or true cinnamon, to which it 
in lat. 8° 40', lone. 76° 49’, and is re- | is very inferior. The leaves of the cassia 
markable as the birthplace of Sterne’s | are smaller and more pointed than those 
Eliza, “alady,” says Forbes, in bis! of the laurel, while those of the cinna- 
Oriental Memoirs, “with whom I had mon are still more delicate. The blos- 
the pleasure of being acquainted at bom- | soms of both, like the flowers of the 
bay, whose refined taste and elecant | arbutus, hang in white fragrant bunches. 
accomplishments require no encomiums | The fruit resembles a smailaeorn, The 
from my pen.’ The same author adds, | young leaves and tender shoots are bright 
* Anjengo likewise gave birth to Robert | red, changing to grcen as they approach 
Orme, a writcr, who has been frequently | maturity. They taste like cinnamon, 
denominated the British ‘Thucydides, } but the inner burk is the only valuable 
and the father of Oriental history, This | partofthe tree, ‘Phisis carefully peeled, 
amiable man (born in 1728, and who dicd | cut im pieces, dried in the sun, and 
in England im 1801) was the second son , then exported. Tle tree decays on losing 
of Dr. Alexander Orme, who came to | its bark, and is cut down, and the roots 
India as an adventurcr in 1706. throw up fresh shoots. It is also raised 

The coast ucar Aujutenea is hilly and | fromsecds, | 
romantic, and there is usually a violent The town of Anjutenga is situate on 
surf, impassable by an English boat. | a narrow strip of land, running from 
During the beginning of the S.W. mon- | NW, to 8.E., in which latter direction 
soon, the sea presents an awial spectacle; | is the sca, and to the N.E. an extensive 
the billows rising to a preat height, and | backwater. It consists of two parallel 
breaking on the shore with a report | rows of houses, with a fort at the §.E. 
equal to that of the loudest cannon. | extremity, built in 1695; and the Por- 
Esch ninth wave is said te be larger than | tuguese Church and English Dburial- 
the rest, and apparently threatens to | ground at the N.W. Forbes, the author 
submerge the wholesettlement. During | of the Oriental Memoirs, was appointed 
the rainy season it is curious to watch | a Member of the Council of Anjengo in 
the shoals of fresh-water fish that are | 1772. He deseribes himself as livin 
swept down by the floods across the bar | in the verandah of « cottaze, thatche 
into the sca, where numbers of the larger © with palmyra leaves, and so smal that 
marine fish are assembled to devour them ‘ a sofa which he brought from Bomba 
wholesale, Anjenzo is famous for the ; could not enter the door, The inhabi-. 
pepper-vine anil cassia, The pepper- | tants are still, as he states, for the most 
vine, being incapable of supporting itself, | part Christians of the Romish Chureh, 
ia entwined round polcs, or planted near | poor and wretchedly ignorant. The 
mango-trees, or others with straight | chief point of difference, indeed, between 
high stems, as the jac. The lower | them and their Himdi neighbours is 
branches of these are stripped off, and | that their women cover the upper part 
the vine covers it with graceful festoons | of their bodies. ‘The country round 
and rich bunches of fruit. The vines | Anjutenga exhibits a charming variety 
begin to bear in the fourth year, or occa- | of river, lake, rock, and forest. The 
sionally not till the sixth. ‘The leaf is | birds are remarkable for the beauty of 
large and of w bright green; the blos- | their plumage, particularly some kinds 
soms are sinall, and of a greeuish white. | of parroquets, and the Attinga bird, or 
They appearin June soon after the rains | picd bird of Paradise fpieus ortentatis), 
eommence ; and arc suceceded by bunches | with a purple crest, snow white feathers, 
of green berrics, which turn brown and | and long tail. Reptiles are very nume- 
hard as they ripen. ‘The pepper is ga- | rous; and among snakes the Amphiss 
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beona, or double-headed snake, ig re- 
markable, as also the crescent snake, 


{wo or three inches long, with a head | used. 


shaped like a crescent. The curious 
fish called the hippocampus is very 
common. 

The Parra-ar river, before reaching 

| Mailakad, must be crossed in boats, 

@) Kayan Hulam (Quilon), a town 
with about 20,000 inhabitants, is situate 
on the sea coast, in a bight, where there 
is secure anchorage for ships about three 
miles frem the fort. It was from 1809 
to 1830 the head quarters of a subsidiary 
force of five regiments and a company of 
artillery, but the garrison has for the last 
20 years been limited to a single regi- 
ment. The cantonment is to the EF. of 
the town, and stands on ground rising 
by a gentle ascent from the sca. Jt in- 
cludes an area of nearly five miles in 
circumference. There are barracks and 
other buildings requisite for the large 
force above mentioned, and also an 
Episcopal Church. In spite of the 
withdrawal of the large toree which 

occupied it for so many years, Kayan 
Kulam still possesses extensive bizars 
and several Darsf shops, well supplied 
with articles from Bombay. ayan 
Kulam is a place of great antiquity, and 
is said to haye been originally founded 
in 825 A.p. The natives of this part of 
Malabar, both Hindds and Christians, 
date their era from the cpoch of its 
foundation. The first Archbishop of Goa, 
Alexius Menezes, held here his first con- 
ference with the St. Thomas Christians, 
when he induced 2 larec portion of them 
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to renounce Nestorianism and join the | 


Roman Catholic Church, to which they 
stili continue united. The British 
Ztesidency is a fine building. It lies 
N. of the cantonment, and commands 
a beautiful view of the backwater and 
adjacent country. Near it is an ancient 
pagoda dedicated to Krishna. Prior to 
1829 the Court of Appcal and Offiee of 
the Diwan, or Minister, were at Kayan 
Kulam, but were remoyed to Trivan- 
» deram when the present Raja mounted 
- fhe throne. There is exceilent water 
communication the whole way to Tri- 
yanderam, by means of canals dug 
parallel to the low sandy coast, and 


a 
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conuecting the different backwaters. 
The military road is comparatively dis- 
Water communication is still 
more in yogue to Alapalli and Cochin, 
though the road is practicable for cattle 
and horses, but very difficult for wheel 
carriages, A phatemdr (pattymar) will 
reach Kanandr by sea in five or six days 
from Kayan Kulam, so that a sea pas- 
sage 18 the most convenient. 

Shawerré or Shivardi is a. small village, 
and the river to be crossed before reaching 
it has always a great depth of water, so 
near the sea. In the next stage, the 
Sirupalli river is fordable at ebb-tide, but 
at other times must be crossed in boats, 
Karnagdpaily is a middling village 
Aayan Kulam a large one. The ro 
is tolerable to Alapaili, whence it passes 
through deep sand. Parrakdd was 
once a place of considerable trade, 
and is stiil populous. There is a 
Roman Syrian Church; and the Ké¢d- 
rans, or palaces, of the RAj4s of Travan- 
core and Chambagacheri, and a large 
pagoda, are worth notice. 

(e) Atapaili (Aleppy), spelled Aula- 
polay in the trigonometrical survey, lies 
in lat. 9° 30’, long. 76° 24’, and is the chief 
seaport of the principality of Tiruvan- 
kodu (Travancore), The English had 
formerly a factory here. The trade in 
betel, coir, pepper, and cardamoms is 
very considerable. Down to this port, 
too, through the backwaters from Cochin, 
vast quantities of timber, the produce 
of the Raja's forests, arc ilvuated. There 
13 also an establishment for building 
small eraft, belonging to the Raja. 
There is no shelter tor large ships; but 
owing to the sea having encroached on 
the iand in this locality, a bank of soft 
mud subtends the shore, so that a large 
vessel may anchor four miles out, in 
about five fathoms water, in some de- 
gree protected by this bank, and with 
less risk than on any other part of the 
coast. The buekwater and rivers at 
Alapalli abound with large and fierce 
alligators, which often make prey of 
human beings. 

The road from Alapalli to Cochin, 
through the villages of Kunjetti and 
Marawakad, lies through very deep 
sand. 


Madras. 


(f) Kachhi, Kuchi, or Kuchibandar 
(Cochin), is a town with about 20,000 
imbhabitants, belonging to the English, 
though it gives name to a small native 
principality extending over the adjacent 
territory, and was formerly the eapital of 
the Raja. So early as 1503, Albuquerque 
erected a fortress hero, the first possessed 
by the Portuguese in India. In 1663, 
after the expulsion of the Portuguese, 
the Rayé coded the town to the Dutch, 
who made it the capital of their posses- 
sions in India, and raised its trade to a 
very flourishing state. They converted 
the cathedral into a warchouse; and, the 
bigoted tyranny of the Roman Catholics 
being at an end, Hindi, Muhammadan, 
and Arab traders frequented the port in 
preat numbers. The town is situate at 
the N. extremity of a spit of land about 
twelve miles long, but whose ercatest 
breadth little exceeds a mile, while it 
often narrows to a quarter of that width. 
it ts almost insulated by inlets of the 
sea and estuarics of streams flowing from 
the W. Gh&ts. Indeed, the backwater 
is of such extent as to be of paramount 
importance to the place, and to supply 
in a gmat degrec the place of roads. 
‘Ehis Lackwater extends 8. nearly to 
Kayan Kulam, and N, about 40 miles 
to Chaitwé. In its course it throws out 
many ramifications in an E. direction, 
and to the W. it communicates with the 
sea. by three estuarics, at Chaitwa Kadan- 

ur (Cranganore), and Kuehi (Cochin). 

t is very shallow in many placcs, more 
articularly in the N. part of the Chaitw4 
ranch, but between the inlets at Kadan- 
gaolir and Kuchi, aud Kuchi and Ala- 
pall it is at all times navigable, both 
or passage and cargo boats. It shoals, 
however, from Alapalli to the bar of 
fvica, near Kayan Kulam. During the 
rains every part is navigable, fiat-bot- 
tomed boats being employed; but for 
the conveyance of small morchandize 
canoes drawing but little water are pre- 
ferred. The backwater is affected by 
the tides, which rise about two ft., and 
flow at the rate of 2} miles an hour. 
It is tortuous in its course and some- 
what sluggish, but affords to the mer- 
chant a safe and convenient means of 
transport for his goods, as also to the 
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cultivator of carrying his produce, with- 
out much trouble or expense, to the best 
market. It ia also a very important 
advantage that this communication is 
open at all scasons of the year. 
cargo-boats are covered with bambt or 
reed mats, by which the goods are pro- 
tected both from the sun and rain, 
Cechin is the only port 8. of Bombay 
in which large ships can be built. In 
1820-21 three frigates were built here 
for the Royal Navy. Smaller vessels 
for the Indian Navy have likewise been 
built, and many merchant ships of from 
500 to 1000 tons burthen. For the 
coustructicn of ships there is excellent 
teak in abundance. ‘There is, however, 
a bar at the mouth of the harbor which 
is a serious obstruction. Horsburgh 
says it is practicable for ships drawing 
14 or 15%. of water. ‘Within, under 
the old walls of the fort, the depth is 
four or five fathoms. 

Cochin 1s a well-built town, about a 
mile long and half a mile broad. In 
1796 if was taken by the British from 
the Dutch, and in 1806, or, aceordin 
to another account, in 1814, the forti- 
fications were, by command of Govern- 
ment, blown up with gunpowder. The 
explosion threw down or shattered all 
the best houses, and most of the Dutch 
families who could afford it left the 
place. Thus, by a barbarous and im- 
politic measure the place was halfruined. 


A few Dutch familhes still remain, and -. 


there is an old Dutch Chureh on the 
NW. side of the town, in which the 
Protestant missionary officiates, 

Cochin is most remarkable as the re- 
sidence of the dlvek and the whtte Jews 
who inbabit the suburbs of Kalvati and 
Mottancheri, which extend about half a 


mila along the backwater to the S.E. - 
In Mottancheri there is a. 
large but not very handsome Aétdram, or - 


of the town, 


palace, of the Raja, and close to it ia the 
synagogue of the white Jews, or Jews of 

erusalem, who are said to have arrived 
in India ata much more recent date than 


the black Jews, whose residence dates. 


from timc immemorial. The white Jews 
inhabit the upper part of Jews’ -town, 
the black Jews the lower part. There 
are also a great number of black Jews 
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im the interior, their principal towns | only brackish water is obtainable in this 
being Initar, Partir, Chenotta, and Maleb, | march. 
There is every reason for believing that | The stations as far as Pon&ni (Pani- 
the black Jews were established at Ka- 1 ani) are unimportant villages or small 
dangulir (Cranganore) in the third or | towns. The read is throughout sandy. 
fourth century, a.p. They possess a (7) Pondnt or Panidni, called by the 
copper grant from the brabman Prinee | natives (according to Hamilton) Panang 
of Malabar, conferring the said place | //iddel, in lat, 10° 48’, long, 75° 48’, is a 
upon them, and dated 388 a.p., or, ac- | seaport town with about 8,000 inhabi- 
cordmg to Hamilton, 490. Their syva- | tants. Itissituatcon the S. side of theriver 
gogue is a plam edifice, with a gmail | of the same name, which rises in Koim- 
belfrey, in which is a rude clock, 200 | batdr, and after a course of 128 miles 
years old. The floor is neatly paved | here disembogues inte the sea. It is 
with china, and there isa gilt recess at | navigable only for canoes as far as 
one end, veiled with a rich curtain. | Palgl4t, 63 miles from the sea; but ita 
Behind this are folding doors, and within | general shallowness, except during the 
these are five copies of the Pentateuch in | monsoon, and a bar at its mouth, pre- 
silver cases, with covers of rich brocade. | vent its being available for other vessels. 
Qn one 1s a crown of gold presented by | Pani&éni was before the time of Tipti a 
Colonel Macaulay, a former Resident. | much more flourishing place, but his 
The copics arc written in Hebrew on | oppression reduced it considerably. It 
vellum, and in such a beautiful char- | is the head-quarters of the Jfdprilas 
acter as to match engraving. In these | (sce Preliminary Information of the 
synagorues the women sit apart from | Weisux Division), and the place where 
e men in a gallery hidden with railings ; their Tangal, or high priest, resides. 
and network. Cochin is famous for cu- { This functionary elatms descent from 
taneous diseases, and especially for ele- | ’Ali and FAtimah, the son-in-law and 
hantiasis, which 1s sometimes called the daughter of Muhammad. His office, in 
ochin lez. These diseases are said to | conformity with the custom of Mala- 
be owing tothe badness of the water, as | bar, is hereditary in the female line. 
well as to the dissolute habits and want | The town is chiefly inhabited by Mus- 
of cleanliness of the people. From the | ltms, who have 40 mosques. It1s built 
proximity of Coch to the sea, its low | in astraggling manner ona sandy plain, 
site, and the soil being loose sand, the | and there are about 500 stone houses, 
ound on which the town stands is. two storics high; the rest are huts, A 
amp, and water is found just below the , large part of the population is employed 
surface. This water is brackish andun- | in fishing. Others are seamen, and be- 
wholesome, but the lower orders make | sides coasting craft, there are vessels that 
use of if, and suffer in consequence, | sail to Bombay, Surat, aud Madras, and 
Indeed, the unwholesomencss of the | even as far as Arabia and Calcutta, 
water is so much a recognised fact, that | carrying on a trade principally in pep- 
Government causes a supply of drinking | per, betel, rice, cocea-nuts, iron, and 
water to be brought in boats from a | timber. The imports are gram, sugar, 
river, near the village of Alwat, 15 miles | and spices, and also salt, the home 
distant. ‘This stream, rising im the hill | supply made by evaporation net being 
country to the N.E., emptics itself into | suffcicnt. Paniani is likely to derive 
the backwater a few miles above Cochin. | additional importance from being very 
Asif passes the village Alwat, the water | ucar the terminus of the Madras Rail- 
is extremely pure, and great numbers of | way, at Bépur. After leaving Paniani, 
_ the inhabitants of Cochin resort thither | there is a backwater which it takes a 
to bathe. corps with baggage 12 hours to eross. 
Leaving Cochin, the .traveller must | There is ne road between Tamir and 
crogs the bar in boats three furlongs to | Chaliam, and thence for 74 miles it passes 
Vaipen. The road is very sandy, and | through very deepsand. (See Route 48.) 
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SECTION IIT. 


MAISUR (MYSORE) DIVISION. 


Pretiminary Information. 


1, Bounpanres AND GENERAL ASPECT OF THE Diviston—Sun-pivisions aND 
CHier Towns,—2. Histornican SxEetTcu-—Castes—EMPLOYMENTS oF THE 


Natives, 


}, BOUNDARIES AND GENERAL ASPECT OF TIE DIVISION—SUB-DIVISIONS AND 
CHIEF TOWNS, 


The Matsar Division is bounded on the N.W. by the Collectorate of Dharwar, 
in the Bombay Presidency, and the Portuguese territory of Goa; on the N.E. and 
E. by the Ceded Districts; and on the ¥. by S. Arcot, Salem, Koimbatar, and 
Travancore. It lies between 11° and 15° N, lat., and 74° and 78° 40’ E. long. ; 
and contains about 44,666 square miles, of which 30,886 belong to Maisir 
proper, 6,060 to Malabar, and 7,720 to Kanara. The shape of this division ig 
very irregular, the west side being comparatively straight, but the Hmits on the 
other three sides being traced by a zig-zag waving line which does not admit of 
verbal description. ‘The W. Ghats cut off the long enast-tract of Malabar and 
Kanara from the table-land of MaisGr, which, with a general clevation of 2,000 ft, 
above the sea, is here aud there studded with huge isolated reeks, sueh as Nandi. - 
drug, 4,866 ft., and Suwarndrug, 4,004 ft. above the marine level. ‘These hills 
are chiefly composed of masses of granite, gneiss, and hornblende, and bein 
generally inaccessible on one or more sides, were fortified by native princes and 
chieftains, and held by them ag secure retreats, until British valor dissolved the 
charm of their impregnability. Nandidrug stands in the very apex of the pro- 
vince, and several rivers, the Palar and Pennar, etc., rise in its vicinity. At its - 
5. W. angle, Maistr is based as tt were on the junction of the E. and W. Ghats, 
In 1849-50, the population was estimated at 3,300,000, that of Malabar at 
1,014,909, and that of Kanara at 1,056,333. British troops are stationed at — 
Bengalar, Harihar, and French Rocks, 20 miles N. of Scringapatam. There is 
besides a body of 2,700 irregular horse, and 2,400 irregular infantry, called the 
MaisaGr Locals, Wild beasts were once very numerous, and still abound in the — 

eat jungles near the Western Ghats. In nine months of 1836, 337 human 
Beings and nearly 7,000 head of cattle perished by them, and in the same space of 
time rewards were granted for the destruction of 29 elephants and 941 tigers, 
leopards, and bears. Useful minerals are found in some parts of Maistr. Spe- 
cimens of the following earths, etc., were forwarded to the Great Exhibition from: 
Bengaltr:—Kaelin or porcelain earth, puce-colored ditto, greenish yellow ditto; 
very pure fibrous gypsum ; greenish-yellow earth and friable lithomarge ; pink and 
bright-red granite and syenite; porphyry composed of basalt and quartz; silicious 
eurite, a variety of grecnstone; hornblende schist; serpentine and serpentine 
porphyry; common garnet; vesicular iron ore; pure stone-colored ochre, white 
ochre or porcelain earth, and layender-colored ochre, ‘The province produces, 
beside the common grains, cinnamon, pepper, cardamomis, coffee, raw silk, cotton, — 
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sugar, sugar-candy, teak, and sandalwood. The sago palm is common in the 
jun les, and especially in those of Manjer4b4d, bordering on Kurg and Nagar or 

ednuir. It is one of the most graceful of the palm tribe, grows to a considerable 
height, and must attain a diameter of two ft. before it is fit for use. It thrives best 
along the edgcs of the gh4ts and in the thickest parts of the forest, where it is 
- sheltered from the sun and wind, and where the soil is consequently moist and 
enriched with decayed vegetable matter, A full-grown palm will yield about 90 Ibs. 
weight of sago, which is obtained, after felling the tree, as follows :—The woody 
parts are removed with a small country hatchet about two inches broad, and the 
soft spongy inner substance chopped up, then pounded in a common rice mortar, 
and formed into balls, which are held over an earthen pot, covered with a thin 
cloth, while water is poured slowly upon them. The farina passes through the 
cloth, and is deposited in the form of atine paste at the bottom of the vessel. The 
water is then poured off, and the paste dried, when it becomes friable and 
crumbles into fine flour. The sago-trce is produced from seed, and arrives at 
maturity in from 15 to 20 years, 

At Deonhalli, a fortified town about 30 miles N. of Bengalar, tobacco and 
sugar-cane are much ewtivated ; and Tipti, whe was born there, established some 
Chinese in the vicinity to improve the cultivation of the cane, 

The betel-nut (4rece Cateche\ produced in the Nagar districts is of a superior 
kind, and is much sought after in the markets of the Karnatak. The sandalwood 
is in great request among the Parsis of Bombay, being used as a perfume in their 
religious service. 

Carpets arc manufactured at MaisGr and Bengalir, which are good imitations 
of the English and Persian. The Kamdeds (Cumblies), woollen blankets of Davan- 

adi, are excellent, and sometimes fetch as much as 20 rupees each. Much trouble 

been taken by Government im improving the native breed of sheep by crossing 

it with the pure mermo, and the wool trade will probably become of importance 

in this province. The silk cloths of Bengalar are praised for their substantial 
texture, as also for their brizht colors. 

Rice is exported from Maisir to Kanara, where the produce of that grain is 
not deficient, but is exported to Arabia. ° 

Since the assumption of this provinee by the British, 1,600 miles of cart road 
have been made and bridged at a cost of £185,000. The reyenue has steadil 
increased from 43,97,035 rupees in 1831-32, to 80,08,339 rupees in 1848-49, an 
to 82,00,000 rupecs in 1843-54. 

Sudb-divisions.— Maistr proper is sub-divided inte four Collectorates. 

alar; 2. Astagram; 3. Chitradurg; 4. Nagar. 


1, Ben- 
These again are sub-divided ag 


ollows :— 
| 1, BencaLuz. 

Téluks or Districts, Chief Towns, i Seugalar. from Mauras, 
M. M. ¥F. 

1. Bengalir Bengalar 9 208 ij - 

2. Hoskota Hoskota 18 1931 , 

3. Maulir Mauldr 30 179 

4, Kolar Kolar 43 167 2 

6, Baitmanglam Baitmanglam 56 144 2 

6. Mulwagal Mulwagal 61 148 3 

7. Strinivaspur Strinivaspur 60 169 

8. Ambajidrug Ambajidrug 46 180 6 

9, Sillagutta Sillagutta 51 196 

10, Gumnaikenpéllam |§ Gumnaikenp4lliem 66 214 

11. Gudibanda * Gudibanda 51 226 

12, Chikkabaiapur Chikkabalapur 35 200 

13, Davanhallk Davanhallii 24 188 
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Taluka or Districta, 


14, 
15. 
16. 
17, 
18, 
19, 
2). 
21. 
22. 


Doddabalapur 
Goribedniir 
Nellayangiam 
Maugri 
Huhdrdrug 
Chennapatnam 
Closepét 
Kankanhalli 
Aunaikal 


Téluks or Districts. 


. Moaisiir 

. Maistir Astagram 
. Pattan Astapram 
. Attikuppa 

. Nagamangalam 
» Kikairi 

. Narsipur 

. Chenréipatnam 
. Banawar 

. Hassan 

. Arkalgdd 

. Harnhalli 

. Maharajdrug 

. Manztirabad 

. Bailtir 

. Malwalli 

. Nanjengéd 

. Mandiam 

. Yadathoré 

. Yagadavenkotta 
. Chamrijnagar 
. Thalké 

. Periapatnam 

. Gundalpét 

. Maddar 


Téluks or Districts 


1. 


Chitradurg 


2. Hiridr 


. Hosdrug 
. Davengadi 


Kankuppa 


. Malkalmura 
. Doddéri 

. Madgad: 

. Kortagadi 

. Tumkir 

. Kadub 

. Luruvukerré 


. Chikknaikenhalli 


Chief Towna, 


| Doddabalapur 


Goribednir 
Nellavangiam 
Maugri 
Huliirdrug 
Chennapatnam 
Closepét 
Kankanhahi 
Aunaikal 


2. ASTAGRAM. 


Chief Towna. 
Maistir 

Maisuir Astagram 
Pattan Astagram 
Attikuppa 
Nagamangelam 
Kikairi 
Narsipur 
Chenraipatnam 
Banawar 
Hassan 
Arkalgdd 
Harnhalli 
Maharajdru 
Manztrabad 
Bailir 

Malwalli 
Nanjengéd 
Mandiam 
Yadathoré 
Yagadavenkotta 
Chamrajnagar 
Thatka 
Periapatnam 
Gundalpét 
Maddar 


. CHITRADURG, 


Chief Towna, 


Hosdrag 
Davengadt 
Kankuppa 
Mulkalmuru 
Doddéri 
Madeadi 
Kortagadi 
Tamkar 
Kadub 
Turuvukerré 
Chikknaikenhalli 


SUB-DIVISIONS AND CHIEF TOWNS. 


Distance 
from Bonar. 


Distance 
from Alaistr, 


MY 
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a4 
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10 
a0 
20 
60 
50 

102 
94 

82 
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. Distanes from 
Md airas, 
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206 
206 
227 
Zoo 
253 
245 
238 
240 
208 


Distance from 
dimdras. 


293 1 
284 
283 
303 
278 
290 
302 
293 
14 
318 
305 
314 
326 
343 
323 
268 
308 
265 
311 
314 
330 
278 
323 
328 
254 


Distanes from 
Miras, 


THatance 
from Chitradurc, M 


328 
306 
323 
367 
356 
361 
835 
271 
261 
95% 7 
266 
284 
288 
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Téluks or Districts, Chief Towns. Distance from pe bistence 
14. Honwalli Honwalli 1 296 7 
15. Budihal Budihél 52 304 
16. Sirah Sirah 54 281 
17. Paugad Paugad 67 301 
18. Kungal Kungal 104 248 
4, Nagar. 
Tiluka or Distrieta, Chief Towns, mies <a frome eee 
1. Nagar Nagar - 423 
2. Sagar Sagar 30 416 
- 8. Kanlidrug Kaulidrug 12 403 
4, Koppa Koppa 20 388 
5, Lakwalli Lakwalli At) 358 
6. Wast&éra Wastara 108 856 
7. Surab Surab 42 436 
8. Shikérpur Shik4rpur 60 418 
9, Shimogha Shimogha 36 378 
10, Honhailli Honhalli 50 293 
11. Harthar Harthar 90 380 3 
12, Terrikerré Perrikerré 5d 353 
13. Chikkmaglir Chikkmagir 102 348 
14. Chennagadi Chennagadi 65 358 
16. Kaddir Kaddir 73 338 
Malabar is sub-divided as follows, from N. to 8, :— 
Taéluks or Districts, Chief Towns. 
i. Kawai Talliparamba 
2. Cherakal Pailkunu 
3. Kotiam Kathriir 
4. Wainad Manantawadi 
5, Kartanad Baddagadi 
6. Kariembranad Koilandi Quilandy) 
7. Kolikod (Calicut) Kolikod (Calicut) 
8. Shernad Tiruvangadi 
$, Ernad Mangiari 
10. Waluvanad Angadipuram 
11. Betatnfd Betatpudiangadi 
12, Nedinganad Cherpaicher1 
13, Kutnad Pon4ni 
14. Chaughat Kutangal 
15, Palghat Palghat 
16. yaar Allatir 


17, Kuchi An 
(Cochin Anyone engo) 


Kuchi (Cochin} 


N. Kanara is sub-divided as follows, in the same direction :-- 


l. Ankols 
2. Honawar 
8, Kundapur 
4, Banda 

6. Stipa 

6. Bilgi 


Ankola 
Honawar 
Kundapur 
pirki 
Yellapur 
Siddhapur 


Of these, the three first are below, the other three abeve the Ghats. 
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S. Kanara is thus sub-divided .— . * 
1. Barkir Brahmawar 
2, Udipi Udtpi 
3. Mangalaér Mangalfr 
4, Bantwal Bantwal 
5. Bekal Beka} 


2. HISTORICAL SKETCH—CASTES—EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 


From the fact of the mountains and valleys in the vicinity of Anagundi bearin 
the same names as those given in the Ramayana to the places in the realm 
Sugriva, the monkey king, who aided Rama in his expedition to Ceylon, Wilks 
has conjectured that Maisar was the region intended in the poem, But the same 
names are given to many other places in other parts of India, so that no certain 
argument can be founded on that basis. The carlicst government in this part of 
India, of which we have any record, is that of the Chalukian Rajas, who seem to 
have been Rajput princes, otherwise called Solankhis. ‘Their capital was Kallian, 
or Kalyan, on the Maiabar coast (see Tod's W. India, p 1670), There can be no 
doubt, too, that the Yadavas and other Rajput tribes from Kathiawad penetrated 
into Maisur, and there founded dynasties. Thus a Yadava race of kings is often 
spoken of in the Mackenzie MSS. (Wilks 1, p. 14, Note}, as existing at Vijayanagar, 
long before the new city was founded in 1836 a.p. The Kadamba Ra}as who ruled 
at Banawisi, the ruins of which city may still be seen in the district of Sinda, in 
the Balaghat of N. Kanara, were, perhaps, of this race. Their power was over- - 
thrown in the second century of the Christian era. | 

The history of Maistr, however, up to the Muhammadan invasion in 1926 
remains a blank. We learn that in that year the army of Muhammad Iil., 
Emperor of Delhi, took and destroyed Dw4ra Samudram, the capital of the 
Belal kings of Maistir, which had been built in 1133, or rather rebuilt then on the 
ruins of a more ancient city, The ruins of Dw&ara Samudram have been found 
and identified by inscriptions, at the village of Hallabe, 105 miles N.W. of 
Seringapatam. The Belal “ings then removed their seat of government to Tontr, 
otherwise called Moti Taldb, ‘‘ Lake of Pearls,” twelve miles N. of Seringapatam, 
In 1336, Bika and Aka Harihar, fugitive officers of the dethroned king of Arankal, 
founded the city of Vijayanagar, and their descendants soon extended their sway 
over Maistir. 

After the capture of Vijayanagar in 1565, a.p., by the Muhammadan kings of . 
the Dakhan, the petty chief of Maistir began to raise his head. His ancestors are 
said to have been originally Yadavas, and to have fixed their seat first at Hadana 
and Kurugaili, near the present town of Maistr. One of them, named Kam | 
R&j, removed in 1524 to MaisGr, then called Paragadi, and changed its name to 
that it now bears, This name is properly Mahesh Asur, “the buffalo-headed 
Titan,” a monster slain by the goddess Kali, who is especial worshipped under 
the title of Chaminds, “ discomforting enemies,” on the hill of Maisir, Hey. 
Image used to be decorated by the Maistireans with the moses and ears of their 
captives. Hira Kam R4j succeeded to the throne in 1571, and was the first of 
his line who refused tribute to Vijayanagar, and erected fortifications, Raj 
Wadeyar, who became R4j& about 1576, acquired Seringapatam in 1610, and con- 
siderably enlarged his territories. In 1638, Kanti Rai, a chivalrous prince, be- 
came Rajé. Before his elevation, he had distinguished himself by slaying in 
eingle combat, with the broad sword, a renowned gladiator, at the court of the 
Raja of Trichinapalli. He was the first Raj& of MaisGr who established & mi 
and from him the well-known coins, Kanti Rai Aims, called by the English 
pagodas, have their name. He was the hero of his line, and made many conques 
especially from the Rja of Madura. Did Deo Raj, who succeeded him in 1659, ati 
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further enlarged the principality, which now began to assume the dimensiong of a 
kingdom. He set up the colossal figure of Shiva’s bull on the hill of Maistr. It 
is the largest and most skilfully executed figure of its kind in S. India. 

In July, 1687, Chik Deo Raj, who mounted the throne in 1672, purchased 
Bengalir of Kasim Khan, the genoral of Aurangzfb. He next pushed his con. 
quests over great part of the Barah Mahall, as the N. division of Salem is called, 
and carried his arms as far §. as Permctti on the Kaveri. In 1690, he extended 
his dominions to the verge of the W. hills of Bednar. He then determined to 


possess himself of the territories of the Naik of Madura, and began with laying 


siege to Trichinapalh. While his army was thus engaged, two Maratha generals, 
Jagdeo Ghatki and Nimbaji Ghatki, suddenly appeared with a considerable force 

ore Seringapatam, Chik Deo, who appears to have been at the capital, sent to 
recal his troops from Trichin4palii, but his general despatched his son, Dudia, to 
relieve Seringapatam. Dudia completely defeated the Mar&thas, killed the two 
generals and most of their officers, and captured all the baggage, guns, and military 
stores. He owed his succoss te the stratagem said to have been employed by a far 
greater general. He sent a small detachment at night to worry the enemy, with 
@ number of oxen having torches attached to their horns, in a direction opposite to 
that in which he intended to make the real attack. The Mar&thas having dis. 
posed their troops to reccive what they supposed, from the number of lights, was 
an advancing army, Dudié broke in wpon their rear, and routed them with dreadful 
slaughter. After this victory, Chik Deo despatched an embassy to Aurangztb, 
which reached Ahmaduagar, where the Emperor then was, in 1699, and returned 


- In 1700, bringing to Chik Deo various insignia of honor and patents of nobility. 


Among the things conceded, was the right of sittmg on an ivory throne, and that 
accordingly made use of by Chik Deo was, in 1799, found in a lumber room of 
Tipd’s palace, and was subsequently employed to instail the new Raja of Maistr. 

Chik Deo, whose revenues amounted to £496,339, died on the 12th of December, 
1704, arid was succeeded by his son, who, in consequence of being born deaf and 
dumb, was called Mak Arsu, “The Dumb Sovereign.’”” He died in 1714, and his 


— gon, Did Kishen Raj, was compelled, in 1724, to pay a million sterling, to buy 


off an attack made on him by the Niiwabs of Sora, Karniil, Kadapa, and Savanir, 
and Siddhajf Ghorporé, the Maratha chief of Gutti. Two ycars after, the 
Marathas exacted a further contribution at the gates of Seringapatam. In 1728, 
however, these drains were in part made good by the conquest of Savendrug ; the 
ehief of which place, Kempé Goud, was taken prisoner at Maagri, in which weak 
fortress he suffered himsclf to be surrounded. Thus the accumulated plunder of 
two centuries, fell into the hands of the Maisty R&)4. Dad Kishen, a weak, cruel, 
and sensual prince, was succeeded, in 1736, by Kam Role who was deposed and 
put to death by his cousin and general, Deo Rj, and Chik Kishen Réj, a distant 


_ relation, was exalted to the throne. 


In 1737 the Nawab of Arcot, Dost ’Ali, sent an army against Seringapatam, 
which was utterly routed by Deo Raj, who was still general of the Maisir army. 
After this victory, Deo Raj, feeling his strength declining with advancing years, 
surrendered the conduct of affairsto his younger brother Nanjir4j, whose daughter 
Was givell in marriage to the pageant Raja. In 1749, Nanjir4j undertook the 
siege of Deonhail. In this siege Haidar Ali made his first appearance in arms, 
ad a volunteer horseman, in the corps of his brother Shahbaz Sahib, then com- 
manding 200 horse and 1,000 foot in the army of Nanjiraj. Haidar gained the 
notice of the general by being foremost in every attack, and was put over 50 horse 
and 200 infantry, with a command at Deonhalli. He was soon after drafted 
with his men into a body of 15,000 Maistireans, attached to the army of 


_ Nagir Jang, Subahdar of the Dakhan. When that prince was slain in M. de la 


Touche’s attack upon his army, near Jinji, in 1750, Haidar gailantly charged the 
French column. In the subsequent confusion, however, he plundered Nazir 
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Jang’s treasury of gold, sufficient to load two camels, which, with 300 horses and 
600 muskets picked up on the field, he sent to his head-quarters at Deonhalli. 


_ After that eventful day, the Maistir contingent returned to their own couniry. 
| We next hear of Haidar as holding a command in the army of Nanjir4j, which 


marched tothe aid of Muhamma 
Karnatak, whom the English supported. NanjirAj was to receive Trichin&palli 
as the price of his support, but finding that it would not be delivered to him, be 
made overtures to M. Dupleix and joined the French. In the. operations that 
followed Haidar bore a distinguished part. Be was one of that body of cavalry 
which destroyed a large detachment of Major Lawrence's army, coming to 
Trichinapalli with a convoy from Tanjir. Of 188 Europeans, 50 were killed, 
100 wounded, and the rest made prisoners. Haidar seized the guns and kept 
three of them for his own use: the other he yielded to Hari Suigh, a Rajput im 
the service of Maisar. In 1755, Nanjir4j made him Governor of bindigal, and 
from that time he gradually rose in power till he became ruler of Maisur. His 
subsequent history, and that of Tip, are too well known to need mention here, 
On the 3rd of May, 1799, Seringapatam was stormed and Tipti slain. ‘The: 
rightful heir tothe throne of Maisar was then restored ; and, being a child, his 
airs were administered by Parneah, a brihman of greattalents. On hig comi 

of age the aja was allowed to govern the country, and a treasury with £2,812,600 — 
in it, was handed over to him. ‘This he scon dissipated, and so mismanaged affairs | 
as to cause a rebellion. Thereupon, in 1832, the English took upon themselyeg 
the entire control of the country. The revenue, when it came under British. 
management, in 1831-32, was £440,000, but has sinec doubled, 

Maiabar was conquered by Haidar ’ Alf in 1761, and the settlement made by his 
deputy in 1782 is said to be the foundation of that made by the British Commis- 
slonersin 1792, when the English took possession of the province. Of the former. 
histery of the country little is known. its ancicnt name was Herale, and it is said 
to have been acquired by Parshuram, the first of the three Kamas, and sixth 
Avatarah of Vishnu, by a cast of his axe, which caused the waters to retire. This, 

erhaps, refcrs to the Kshatriya invasion at a very remote date, So early, at . 
east, as the Sth century, the Arabs began to settle on this coast, and migrations 
of Jews and Syrian Christians thither probably preceded them. | 

Hanara is a name given by the English to the provinces called by the natives 
Tulava and Haiga, with a small part of Malabar. The word is probably a cor- 
ruption of Karnéta, as the table-land above the Ghats was called. Its histo A 
before it came into possession of the British, in 1799, is but little known. The 
most remarkable fact connected with the province, and also with Malabar, is that 
the lands of Kanara (Munro's Report, 9th N ovember, 1800) have for ages been 
private property, and the landed property of these countries is both more ancient 
and more perfect than that of England.” To quote the same authority, “ private 
property in land has never existed in India, except on the Malabar coast,” The - 
result is that Kanara and Malabar are more flourishing than any other parte of 
India, and the revenue is there paid with greater alacrity than in any other 
district; a singular proof of the folly of regarding land as the property of the 
state, and raising the taxes accordingly with the increase of produce. 

The Nairs, Namburi brahmans, Niddis, and Shanars have been already men- 
tioned. | 

The Meépillas are Sunni Muhammadans of the Shafi’ sect, the same to which the 
Arabs belong. They are descended from Arab settlers and women of the country, 
An old legend relates how an Arab youth became the husband of a Nair woman b 

iving her a cloth, when her own clothes had been taken from her while she was 
athing. The werd Mapilla comes no doubt from wd, “mother,” and pila, 
& son;’ though some derive it from Makka, ‘a daughter,” and piila, “9 
son;” and others, from Mokhai, “Mocha,” and pila, ““a son.” They are a 


"Ali, the claimant for the Nuw&bship of the 
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light-colored race, wigh high features and sinewy frames. Their hands and feet 
are delicate, and their beards bushy, a sure sign of their mixed origin from Hindt 
women, as the Arabs are notoriously scant bearded. They shave the hair, trim 
the iustachios according to the Sumnat, and wear a small silk or cloth cap on - 
their heads, The chest and shoulders are left bare, and a white or dyed piece of - 
-linen is tied round their loins, The garment of the mcn does not reach below - 
their calves, but that of the women falls to the ankles. Unlike the Hindi women 

of Malabar, their females cover the upper part of their figures, with a shift buttoned 

round the neck with large sleeves, the opening being infront. A veil is also worn. 

The earrings worn by the Mapilla women are enormous, and the lobe of the ear 

becomes the size of a crown piece. The M&pillasare a most bigoted and ferocious 

race, and are ready, on slight provocation, to use the long knives they wear at 

their waists. Fanatical outbreaks among them took place im 1843 and 1849, and 

several European officers have fallen victims to their vengeful feelings; among 

others, but very recently, Mr. Conolly, Collector of Malabar. They learn Arabie 

from their infancy, and are often proficients in that language. The Tangal, or 

chief priest, resides at Kolikod, and has great influence over them. 

The Syrian Christians probably existed in India so early as the third century. 
In 325 a bishop from India was presented at the council of Nice. Cosmas visited 
them in his voyage to India in 547, and describes their tenets as similar to those 
of his own church, the Nestorian. Ho adds that their bishops came from Persia. 
Not long after this, they seem to have obtained a grant of land near Koilandi, 
When the Portuguese arrived, the Syrian Christians possessed upwards of one 
hundred churches, Their scriptures and liturgy were in old Syriac. In 1696,” 
Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, endeavoured to force them to embrace the Catholic 
faith, and began a hot persecution of recusants, which continued for 50 year, 
Many became Catholics, and the number now belonging to that church is 
reckoned at 150,000. In 1836, the Syrian Christians, who retained their old 
belief, numbered 120,000, The head-quarters of the Romo-Syriac mission is at 
Ver&palli, near Cochin, and there the vicar-gencral resides. From Cochin harbor 
seven. Catholic churches are visible, and there are two seminaries and a lar 
establishment of pricsts. The chief errors of the Syrian Christians seem to be 
offering prayers for the dead, prayers to saints, and enjoining auricular confession. 
According to Wrede they deny the divinity of Christ, and maintain that the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost is from the Father only, He adds that they have 
three sacraments,— baptism, the eucharist, and orders. Buchanan and a writer in 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, yol. ii.. 1837, deny the truth of 
these assertions, and say that the doctrine of the Indo-Syriac church agrees with 
that of the English Episcopal, except in holding seven sacraments, in saying 
masses for the dead, in the use of holy oi] in baptism, and in auricular confession. 
They observe five lents in the year, and their fasts are very rigid, 
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MADRAS TO BENGALUR BY HossiR, 
212M. 67.5 FROM KURAMBAPATTI 
FO BENGALUR, 47 M. 7 F. 

(For this Route as far as the Kuramba- 

patti Pass sec Route 7.) 
Minitary AuTuoRriry—Officer com- 
manding Maistr Division —Zengalér. 
Crvin AvuTHoxrry — Superintendent 
of Bengalir Division—Bengelir. 


PLACES, STAGES. 
M.F. M. F. 
Kurambapatti to Kuram- 
- bapatti Pass, begins...... 0 7 
Ditto ends... ceseeaee 1] 
Melmallé...... ce eesas 03 
x Chemmalpélliams. & an. 
to Udantr oes 2 0 
x Chinna Yairi r. to Bal- 
luatimmenhalli,........... 1 6 
x 3 as, to Golahalli ......., L 6 
SHOLAGADI (Shola- 
pherry) 8. cc csecseeess 14 98 
Guruparidahalli ............ 20 
Coneripalli oo. . 17 
Kaitikanhaolla x to Ka- 
MANUAL oo. ceesceseeeeass . 16d 
x Ramichandrahalla and 
6, to Pendapalli ....... a7 
Baglir ry. to Kup4tanhalli 11 
AISA2TAM oo... cc cecse eee eees I 4 
Hosstirpéta begins ........ . 15 
(2) HOSS UR (Ossoor) ends, 
ce ae eee O4 141 
Mukondapalli ...........00., 2 3 
PUZAWAME oo... cece ceca e canes 12 
Boundary .oscccccscsseecceee 0 6 
Attrpalli....... bec aeseneaeanees 0 4 
fid. from Bengaltir to the 
. Remount Depét, which 
is distant 7m. Gf. from 
this spot .......cccccesaveces 0 25 
Kotarp&lliam ,.....0....... 1 34 
Perumalpalli ......4.. sanenees 21 
YEBBAGODE 8............ 85 123 
Kondappa Agrab4ram....,, 22 
Timmasamudram «0.0.0.0 17 
Brahmanpalli ..........ccc008 23 
Maddawalam ...........c.08. 1 @ 
Kupasamudram...... ...... . 3 4 
(6. BENGALUR, & & 
p.a, CANTONMENT 
MAIN GUARD... 10 120 
47 7 
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From Kurambipatti to Sholagadi the 
country abounds with small abrupt rocky 
hilis. From Sholagadi, which is.a vi 
lage of about 100 houses, to Hosstr, the 
ascents and descents alone the road be- 
come very frequent. . 

(a) Hossix,—Hossiy (Ossoor), “ new 
town,” in Kanarese, is the Madras Re- 
mount Depot, or Government stud, nume 
bering about 1,550 horses, with some 
Turki mares. The average cost of horses 
passed for the service from the breeding 
department is said to be lower than that 
of those purchased at Bombay. The 
ground occupicd by the depdt extends 
over 200 acres. The superintendent is 
an ofiicer of the commissariat depart- 
ment, who has two conductors under 
him—one for the remount and one for 
the breeding establishment. Marchand -_ 
April are the critical months for the 
horses, which are, however, in general 
very healthy. 

(5) Jengalir,—If the traveller leaves 
Hfossur after dinner, between 9 and 10 

m., & good set of bearers will bring. . 
im into Bengalur about 4 in the morn- 
ing; or he may drive, for there is an 
excellent carriage road all the way. He 
may then enjoy lis bath and a sufficient 
slumber before visiting the cantonment, 
which is one of the largest, and de- 
cidedly one of the most agreeable, in the 
Madras Presidency. It lies in N. lat. 
12° 58’., E, long. 77° 38’, and is situated 
midway between the coasts of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar. Its great eleva- 
vation, 3,000 ft. above the lcvel of the 
sea, and the proximity of the ocean on 

the E., 8., and W., combine in endowi 
it with.a climate at once pleasant an 


salubrious. European fruits and vege- - 


tables grow here in perfection. Straw- 
berries are remarkably fine and abun- 
dant, though the plants degenerate so 
quickly that the beds require to be re« . 
hewed every ycar. The peach-tree yields 
a double crop. Large plums, the alli- 
gator pear, oranges aud limes, water 
melons, mangos and loquats abound, 
Apples, too, are plentiful and good; and 
among vegetables, it will be sufficient to 
enumerate potatoes, cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, brocoli, carrots, turnips, radishes, 
knolkole, asparagus, peas, beans, cel 
lettuces, endive, chervil, and a variety of 
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pot-herbs. Roses, violets, and the honey- 
suckle, bloom uninterruptedly through- 
out the year; and among the more 
gigantic tropical plants, the eye every- 
where recognises the common ornaments 
ofthe English garden, as larkspur, car- 
nation, etc. During six mouths of the 
year, the thermometer never reaches 
80°, but ranges in a comfortable house 
from 60° to 79°. The mornings end 
evenings, from Oetober to the middle of 
February, are cold, and blankets are 
absolutely required at night. March, 
April, and May are rendered somewhat 
disagreeable by the prevalence of strong 
dry winds, attended with clouds of dust. 
The remaining four moriths constitute 
the wet season, and the climate is then 
generally very agreeable. The can- 
tonment was first garrisoned in 1806, 
but the town is no Foubt a place of some 
antiquity. Itis said that Vira Gaud, a 
common farmer of Altr, near Conjeve- 
rem in the Dravida, fled thence to save 
hia beautiful daughter from the impor- 
tunities of the Wadcyar or Baron of 
that place, and founded about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the 
Villare of Yellavanka, 13 miles N. of 
Bengalur. Subsequently he attacked 
and overcame the then Wadeyar of Ben- 
ur, and, taking possession of the place, 
uilt there the present fort. About a 
cen afterwards, Ran Dwh& Khan, 
the Vijayapur gcneral, wrested this and 
other possessions from thie fifth descend- 
ant of Vira Gaud, whose family was ul- 
- timately extinguished by Dodda Kishen, 
‘king of Maistir, in 1728. Bengular next 
fell into the hands of the Maratha chief- 
tain, Shahjf, father of Sivaji, and passed 
to his son Venkaji, who agreed to sell 
it for three lakhs of rupces to Chik Deo, 
Rj4 of Maisdr ; but Aurangzib’s gcne- 
ral, Kasim Khan, having captured it in 
the meantime, the moncy was paid to 
him. In 1758, the Maisér Rajé granted 
it as a fief to Haidar “Ali; who greatly 
strdnethened its fortifications. In 1790, 
it was taken by Lord Cornwallis, with 
‘the loss in killed and wounded of about 
§00 men, from Tipa; and, when restored 
- to bim by the peace of 1792, the fortifi- 
cations were i a great measure dis- 
mantled by his orders. In 1802, Par- 
 neah, the minister of the R4j4 of Mai- 
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sir, to whom it had nominally reverted, 
though really then, as now, in the hands 
of the British, expended a considerable . 
sum in repairing it, It ts nearly of an. 
oval form, with round towers at proper - 
mtervals, and five powerful cavaliers, a 
faussebray, a good ditch and covered 
way without palisades. 

‘he Cantonment stands on an elevated 
plateau, which runs E. and W. and 
slopes N. and $8. To the extreme E,, 1g 
the village of Alsur, adjoining which, on 
the N., is the tank ef the same name, 
about a mile long. In the centre of the 
embankment of this tank, 1s an enormous 
rock of gneiss, from which there is an 
extensive view of the N. part of the can- 
tonment. The natives have a legend 
that a god appeared to Kempe Gaud 
(written _Kempa Gond in the Madras 
Topographical Report, but properly 
Kempe-Gaudu}, the Romulus of Benga- 
idr in this spot, and revealed to him 
a buried treasure. This Kempe du 
up, and built with 1t a very fine an 
large pagoda, which still stands to com- 
memorate the cecurrence, and is worthy 
of a visit. It is belicyed that there are 
caverns in the rock beneath, filled with 
treasure, and many influential natives of 
high caste, attached to the public depart- 
nicnts, reside near it, in consequence of 
its sacred character. N. of the tank, are 
the foot artillery barracks, and a quarter 
of a mile further, those of the horse 
artillery. To the W. are the barracks of 
the European cavalry, and the huts of 
the native infantry, with their parade- 
eround, and on an eminence still more 
to the W. of these is a tower called 
the Belfry, said to have been erected by 
Kempe Gaud, to show the extent to 
which the city founded by him would 
reach in after times. ‘The road to Se- 
ringapatam runs duc W. from the village 
of Alsdr, past the N. front of the fort, 
which is 34 miles distant, and between 
the fort and the Péta, or native town. 
The buildings and parade-ground already 
described, lie to the N. of this road, as 
docs the residency, about a furlong from 
it, and half way between Alsur and the 
Fort. 8. of the road are, first, the race- 
eourse, 1} mile round, and possessing a 
handsome stand and racket-court, erested 
by the Raja of Maisir: next to it, the 
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Dragoons’ drilling-ground ; then the 
Brigade Parade-ground; the Sunakal 
tank, and the Lal-bagh garden and tank. 
| This garden was laid out by Haidar "All 
in the native taste, of which it may be 
considered a specimen. The fashion is 
to allot a separate piece of ground for 
each kind of plant. Thus one square 
plot is filled with rose-trees, another 
with pomegranates, and so on, The 
walks are ornamented with cypresses, & 
favorite tree with Orientals, and to 
which they are fond of comparing the 

cefal stature of their mistresses. In 
the fort is the old palace of Haidar and 
Tipa, which may be inspected by those 
who would like to know the arrangement 
of rooms in an extensive apd imperial 
seraglio. The ladies’ sleeping apart- 
ments are mean and dark, not more than 
12 fect square, and with no light but that 
admitted by the door, or, im some, by a 
hole about a foot wide. The water- 
whéel in which Sir D. Baird was placed 
to draw water for the amusement of 
Tipa and his ladies has but lately been 
removed. 

Bengalir is a central position, from 
whieh the traveller may visit some of the 
most intercsting localities in the Madras 
Presidency. Hence to Seringapatam 18 
75 miles: to Maisir 84; to the Nilgins 
162; tothe Falls of the Kavért 77; to 
the Gerseppa Falls 252 ; to Kadapa 157, 
to Ballari 178; to Harihar 170; and 
thence to Dharwar 93 miles. (Vide 
Route 32 and following Routes.) Thus 
it may be desirable even now, and 
devidedly so, when the railway from 
Madras to Bengalur is completed, for the 
traveller to take up his head-quarters at 
the latter place, and having fixed on his 
grand return-route to England, to pay 

ing visits to such sights as the Falls 
of the Kavéri, etc. 

. ROUTE 43. 


MADRAS TO BENGALUR BY KOLAB AND 
HoOSKOTA. 208M. 17 F. 

Miirary Avrnonrry—To Nellagu- 
talpalli: Officer commanding Centre 
Division— Madras. Yrom Nellagutal- 
palli to Pannamakupilli: Officer com- 
manding Maistir Division—Bengatur. 
From Pannamakupilli to Alkuppam: 
Officer commanding Ceded Districts— 
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Balldri. From Alkuppam to Bengalar: — 
Officer commanding Maistr Division 
Bengatur. , , 
Civin Avruority—To Damal, be- . 
yond Balchetti Chattram : Collector of 
Chengalpatt—Pallikarnt, From Damai 
to Pannamakupilli: Collector of N.. 
Arcot-—Chéttir. From Pannamakupilli 
to Alkuppam: Collector of Kadapa— 
Kadapa. From Alkuppam to Bengalir: 
Superintendent of Bengalér Division—~ 
Bengatiag. 


PLACES. STAGES, 
M.F. M,. OF, 
PUNAMALLY, d. & #. a. *12 4 
; Shri Perumbudhiir, 6. & 2.0. 13 0 
Raj’ Chattram, 8. ......... 14 2 
Balchetti Chattram, 6..... 10 2 
Wocheri Chattram, é...... & 0 
Arcot (tochurch) & & p. @. 12 6 
Rad. to Chittiir .........+++- 1 04 
x 8”. to Narsingapuram 3 0 
x Poiné r. 33 furlongs 

wide, to Trivellam, #... 1 3 
Pudumottir .......ccseeeee . a3 
SATREAD .... cc cecssenes . Li 8 7% 
MustGrkupa.....cecceeseeee . 1B o * . 
Chinna Bomasamudram.. 1 4 
x #. to Timyapalli ........ 1 2 
x 4”, to NARHARI- 

PETA, 8... scsascneeeees 34 39 
Chimélapalli ......csssseeee 10 
Mutkarpalli ..........00 1 b 
x Dumagunta Ghat to 

Annapapilll ........eseen 3 9 
GaNGasaParaln..,..sesceeees 06 
Reddigunta ....ccccceeeceees 1 0 
GrecmpGta .cccceccceencenens 15 
(2) CHITTUR, & t0... 12 9 4 
Sangarpalll .......-s-eecseers 0 6 : 
Veruwarall ...cecceereeee . 13 
x Newna r. 110 yds. wide 

to Varagapalli .........+5 il 
Madureddipalli ........000 . O86 
BAIRIPALLI ,..... beens 860 67. 
Gonalkattaman]i .......... 07 
Nallasantapa Lh. cen ceeseeees 03 
x 32.to Ddnduwaripalh 4 0 
~ to Bangarézupaliiam 16 * 
VENKATAGADI, 4... 06 76 
x . to Balamagulapalli 1 6 : 
Balijaipalli ......0:cccseeeeee 1 i 
Mugli, 0. .,..ccsmeseerereee 1 6 


x #. to Mugli Pass begins 0 3 


_* For remarks relating to this and five follow - 
ing stages sao Route 7. 
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PLACES, 


Mugit Pass ends ...1..... 
Yellampalli ..........cccenaee 
Madiganpalli. 


eee eee eee 


() PALMANER, 8. &t0. 
La 


Nagutalpalli .,.......... . 
x @ bridged r. to Marai- 

manillapili ...,....000 
Mawill Agraharam ........ 
Gowindchettipilli .. a 
Pattikunda .............20008 
Paunamakupilli ... 
Boundary ..............006 
MARIMAKULAPILLL 
Gunarézupilli .. 
Alkuppam 
Boundary ..........ceeeceees 
Yellapiin wo... cece eee 
Mudugadi .........cccece eens 
Nangali 8. +d. to Gun- 
| dagal .....ccceeeeese sees . 
Tardakal .......cccsseeseees 
KAPPALMADDAGU .. 
Taraipalli ...... bee eeenaeeees 
Mulwigal, 8. & é. 9. 
Virubachi ....,, teoseneesvens 
Mukandaili .. 


xr &n. toALYA TAM- 

BAHALELI &......... 004. 
Walecte buesueneaueceens 

UGATOE secacsccsceeaccenre 
Kumbarallt ............00088 
Tamu .oc..cceeseeseevvans 
Baitmangalam rd. joins 


(¢) KOLAR begins, 8.&é.0. 


allfri rd. joims..........+- 
Kolar ends......cssccesceens . 
Konarajupall. ......cccesues 
Maddairalli .......... beeeeas 
‘Chanchaipatli ..........600- 
Narsapuram, 8.) .......0000 
BELLUR 
Réamachandrapura......... 
Tawerkerré 
MUGUBALA ........04.. . 
ATtODr oo... ccecseceneseseeees 
STIMIWASAPUTA vi.ecceeerene 
(¢) HOSKOTA or KOTA- 

KOTAH & & #@. @. «.... 
Rd, to Hosstir vo... ceeasee 
Fd. to Ballari oo... cseeaee 
Kaétannelldr.......cce:eneees 
Awalpalli,.. 


Shek eae hehehe eee se 


BTAGER. 


ROUTE 48:—MADRAS TO BENGALUR—CHITIUR. 


M.F. MF, , 


rH oo 


RE BOBS me BS Ste eee OOD EK Dee Oe 
ie > oe He Cw SIS Gnade ay ce Oo ee PG oo eyo te “Ion bo a ae OS ome Orbe be BAT OS bd ee et Ob oe 


Kom OO he 


11 3 


93 


12 1 


13 9 


§ 6 


LO 6 


73 


76 





Sect. FIT, 
PLACES, STAGES, 
M.F. M. F, 
Maidalli ..........cccseeeae » Lil 
KRISH VARAS APU- 

RAM, #6... toca 21 81 
Navayanpues Lev enteneuenans 17 
Billamangalam ........sc0 2 2 

 ALLASOr cee eeeeereeeeees it 
BENGALUR CANTON- 
MENT, &. & go, Mam 
Cruard...cssccseveoneavens Lé5 67 
208 14 

The Route, as far as Areot, has been 

already described (see Route 7). From 


i that city, it takes a N.W. direction, 


passing at the distance of 54 miles from 
Arcot, the Poimé river, called by Thern- 
ton, Puni, and by Wilks, ‘ Poony, " 
all affluent of the P&élar. This stream, 


| durine the monscon, is more than a 


quarter of a mile broad, but in the dr 
season sinks to a smaller stream. 
laree bridge across i¢ at Trivellam is now 
building, and is almost completed. Pass- 
ing Swirkid, a small yillage with ten 
wells and a tank, and Narharipéta, a 
cluster of two or three villages together, 
the traveller reaches Chiitur, which may 
be regarded as the capital of N, Arcot, 
inasmuch as it is the residence of the 
chicf civil functionaries, and contains the 
* Subordinate Court” and ‘ Civil Court,” 
which latter is a Court of Appeal, substi- 
tuted by Art. VII. of 1843 of the Go- 
vernment of India for the old Provincial 
Court, which formerly existed. About 
200 Sipahis are quartered here, and both 
the civil and muiitary offcers reside in 
commodious houses on the S.E. and 
S.W. sides, in compounds thickly planted 
with trees. 

(a) Chittir,—Chittir lics ina valley said 
to be 1,100 ft. above the sea, shut mm on 
all sides but the E. by hills composed of 
coarse granite, gneiss, aud greywacke, 
and veined occasionally with iron ore. 
The native town is ill-drained, and the 
exhalations make it very unhealthy. 
Elevated a little above it is the lower 
fort, containing the old palace of the 
former Palegadus (Polygars) or chiefs 
of the place, and a rescryoir supplied 
from a tank above with a perpetual 
stream of fine water, From this is 


ithe ascent of the Dury, or upper fort, 


Madras. 


under six successive gateways, at dif- 
ferent heights, and traversing a laby- 
 yinth of fortifications, all of solid 
- Inasonry, and winding uregularly up 
- from reck to rock, to the summit. ‘The 
ascent is partly by steps, and partly by 
almost superficial notches, cut in the 
steep and smooth surface of the rock, 
and to be scaled only with great diff- 
culty. The fort contains two beautiful 
tanks, various temples, and a deep maga- 
zine, well sunk in the rock. ‘here 1s 
not much historical interest about Chit- 
tar; the English suffered a reverse here, 
when the fort was taken from them on 
the 11th of November, 1781, by Haidar 
‘Ali, and the garrison, consisting of one 
battalion, destroyed. The gaols, which 
can contain 800 prisoners, and are well 
manacved, may be inspected by those to 
whom such matters arc of intcrest. 

(6) Patmanér.—F rom Chittir, the road 
passes due W. through Bairipalli, an 
insignificant village of 30 houses, and 
throuch the town of Venkatagadi to that 
of Palmanér, About two miles before this, 
an ascent commences at the Mugli Pass, 
and Faimaner is 1,200 ft. above Chittar, 
being no less than 2,312 ft. above the 
marinesurfaee. This ercat elevation gives 
to Palmaneér a climate far superior to that 
of Chittir, to which it serves as a suna- 
tarium. ‘he temperature is 8° less, and 
the nichts are always pleasantly cool, 
while the freshness of the morning air 
invites to exercise. From this to Kolar 
there is no place of importance, the 
three intermediate stations being all very 
small villages, 

(ce) Kolir.— Koldr,inlat 18°8', E. long. 
78° 10’, is a large town, once strong as 4 
native fort. Inthis place, Path Mubam- 
mad, the father of Haidar’ Ali, is buried, 
and here is also the mausulcum where 
Haidar himsclf lay, till his son removed 
his bones to the Lal-bigh, near Serimga- 
patam. Lord Valentia and others in- 
correctly call Kolar the birthplace of 
Haidar. Ife and his brother Shahbaz 
were both born at Budikota (‘+ Asheos- 
fort.” For an account of most re- 
markable mounds of scorious ashes, sup- 
posed to be the remains of munense sac- 
rificial holocausts, see Journal of Hoy. 
As, Soe., vol. Ui., p. 129), a town 17 
miles to the 58. of Kolar. His father, 


ROUTE 43.—MADRAS TO BENGALUR—-HOSEOTA. 
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Fath Muhammad, had been residing at 
Kolar, where he married the daughter 
of a respectable Nevayat, or a man of 
Arabian descent, who had travelled to 
Maistir from the Konkan. Of this mar- 
riage sprang Haidar. Fath Mubam- 
mad himself was descended from a reli- 
gious personage, who flourished im the- 

‘anjab, and afterwards came to the 
Dakhan, named Muhammad Bahlol. 
The domes of the mausoleum are hand- 
some, surrounded by trees, with a loft 
andcrarey hill in the back-ground, an 
altogcther form a beautiful view. Kolar 
is the capital of the district. W. of it 
four miles, there is a place where 10,000 
men might cneamp. Lelldr and Mugu- 
bala, are small villages. On the top of 
the hill, clese to the town, is a pagoda, 
in which is some fine carving. At the 
village of Markuppam, not far off, gold 
dust is found, and Hamilton says that 
the country to the distance of 130 square 
miles round this spot is impregnated 
with gold. 

(¢} Hoskota.—Hosa-kota (Oogcotah 
“Now Fort,” is a town of about 1,06 
houses, the mud fortifications of which 
were once of some strength. Haidar’ Ali, 
in 1761, obtained the title of Bahadur 
Jang, * brave in war,” as the price of his: 
assistance to Busalat Jang, the brother of 
the Sdbahdar of the Dakhan, in capturing 
this fort. It lies low and is generally 
healthy, but its extreme sickliness in one - 
particular year may scrve as an example 
of these extraordinary cpidemical fevers 
of terrible fatality, but of short duration, 
which occur from time to timein Maisdr, 
In 1836, a fever, of typhoid type, broke 
out here, which swept away m a few’ 
weeks 2,000 persons; so dreadful were — 
its ravages, that even the letter-carriers 
refused to enter the place. Smee then 
it has recovered its former reputation 
of salubrity. Betwecn this place and 
Bengalir, which has been already de- 
scribed (see Route 42), there is only the 
station of Krishnarajapuram, a small 


village. 
ROUTE 44. 
MADRAS TO BENGALUR, BY THE NAIKA- | 
NAIRI PASS AND KOLAR, | 
{As there is no. place of importance on 
this Route but those already described, 
the stages only are given It is rather 
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more direct than Routes 2 and 8, and 
lies exactly between them, having Am- 
barpét as much to the S. as Chittir is 
tothe N. The Neikanairi Pass is steep, 
and said to be incapable of improvement, 

et it was by this route that the forces of 
daidar penetrated into the Karnatak, 


pons forming part of his equipment. 
he average slope is one foot in eight.) 


| STAGES, M. F. 

From the W4lajah Gate of Fort 

St. George to Punamalli.,...., 12 4 
Koratir (New Chattram), d....... § 1 
Pinjfbakam oo. ceccccssseeees . 102 
(3. at Perambakam, 3m. 7 f. fur- 

ther on) 
Pichipakam ........cccceeseesesecess 


6. at Pallu-ur, 7 m. further on) 


FIMAPUL 00... ec cecesecescusences wee OB 
Allapakam, 8. 0.00... cee ccsseessecess 10 1 
AMiKolaMm wo... cc cccscsceeseeseecs 6 
(4. at Trivellam, 7m. 2 f. further 

on 
Karmampéta, tee ea tener ieasepenseraes 10 3 
Latairi, b. ..cccccccecescucsesceccuses 11 0 
Kotapéta ...ccsceeccscccsessseee eens 6 5 
Guriattam, 8. & £00. oe ciceecceee 8 2 
Lblapet, b. cccscecccsssccsescuacecoes $0 
Naikanairi, 8. oo... cccccccccccecece 10 1 
Venkatagadi, 4. & t. 0. .... 93 
Baitmangalam, 4. & f, 9, ll 2 
Shamrapalli, B. ......ccccccecssceceeee 8 7 
Kolar, b. & f. Q..ceccccccccccececcuecs . 82 
Narsapuramy §........cccscccscsceveee 97 
Mugubala .......cccccceccenscseneceee’ 8 2 
“Hoskota, 3. & 4.0. «00. 76 
Krishnarajapuram ............-..00s. § 1 
Bengaliir, 6. & 2.0. esscecessecs wee OF 

302 2 


ROUTE 44—Continyed. 


(Section of Route 7, Madras to Bombay). 


-BENGALUR (BANGALORE) TO Eicon 
-, (BELGAUM), BY CHITRADURG (cHIT- 
TLEDROOGY HARIHAR (HURRYHUR), 
SAVANUR, HUBLI, DHARWAR, AND 

Kirttr. 3lim, 7¥. 

Minrrary Avtioriry.—To the Fort 
on. &. of the Tungabhadra (Toomboo- 
dra} vr. after Harihar: Officer com- 
manding Maisiir Division—Bengalir. 
Thence to Belgaum: Officer command- 
ing South Division of Bombay Army— 
Belgaum. 


| 


ROUTE 44,-—BENGALUR TO BELGAON. 


Sect. LIT. 


Civi, Autnoriry.—To Bamanhalli - 
Superintendent of Bengaltr Division— 
Bengatur. Thence to Davengadi: Su- 
perintendent of Chitradurg Division— 
fumkur, Thence to Tungabhadra r. 8. 8: 
aiter Harihar: Superintendent of Nagar 
Division—Shimuga. Thence to Kittér- 
Collector of Dharwar—Didrwér, Thenee 
to Belgaum: Collector of Belgaum— 
Belgaum. 


PLACES, STAGES, 
M.F, M, F, 
From Cantonment, Main 

Guard to Residency ...... 1 0 
Kutupalli .....scescsesseves. . 122 
x 2, to Yessantapuram 2 5} 
PimOMAM eee eecccecese snes 2 1 
Sogasamudram .........c0cee G 5 
Dasahalli.... cc ceceeceeceece, 03 
MADAVERAM .. ww... 27 LO 
Gadamanalli...... cece 07 
x Arkawati x. to Arki- 

MARAT ieee cccceaceeseeees 1 2 
Kungal 7d. joins ..........., 0 33 
Dasanpura ......ccccecececsce 0 2} 
Arsenkiuté ooo. eeseccecee O 7 
Pinnamangalam ...,....,.. . OF 
Nelwanglam, 6 & t.0...... 16 
Bamanhalli ..,..........; haves Zz 4 
Tolsankupé ........5., beanies 1 6 
TAPPAD BAIGUR ..... ». OG 112 
Pippanalll .o...ccsecsecensees L 6 
Kulanalli ......ccecsecsedese 16 
Taimaguntla .....-ecseeeeee i7 
Kempamalli .................. I 3 
DOBBS PETA SOM- 

PUR, 8. oo. .ceccasvecenes » 20 88 
Agalamkupé ....cscecccceeae . OF 
Nidgigal Drug descends ... 1 2 
Nandahalli ....... ccc. 1 § 
Chikkanalli ... wees. 1 90 
Mandaganalli wo... 1 4 
Kaitsamudram ........c.c.00. 24 
TUMEUR, 6 & t. 6. ... 36 12 3 
Merkira rd. joins ........... 1 3 
Udikatré . 0... ccc ccseecess 30 
KORA vase betes baceeevens 27 72 
Golaratti 20. ...cacecs. 1 2 
Timrajanalli wo... 23 
NBLHAL, 8. cccccececese, 26 68 
ChIRKISE oe eeccceenes senses i 0 
FOUND ...es ce eeeseenaecess 3 0 
Bomasamudram.............. 16 
Karrijawanalli ............... 22 


Madras. 
PLACES. 

MARLAGAUDENPAL- 

LLAM (near Kalambella 

veuceppenweeusueeaeens tee 

onieennaiii neuasuas gusuaunree 1 
YArganalll ....csceseereeerere 2 
Yommarallt .....ccesccaneeee: I 
SYRA, 8. & 2. @. escreeeeeee 2 
MAMAN! oo... ccceeeee een eueeees 4 
Datvahalli ......ccceeeeencren . 2 
Taverikairal ....-ersaeeecees . i 
PANTETE .ivccceenccrenvaeeree . it 
Wellukirré ...,.....22.0020e00 l 
JAUNKONDANAHALLI, 

Bo ccnecusauaueuueearneagectes 9 
UWnshitiri ...cccccreee cree cues i 
AGOWAL cecccccreceererereesseee o 
FIARIUR, 6. t.0. -.sceesee 4 
x Huggidi r.to Yodukarré 3 
Maiduktir ...c.cccececceueneees l 
Talial coc ccccs cscs cenenoereane 3 
AYAMANGALAM, &..... 3 
WNandranalli ......cceceeuacees 3 
Pallamalli ..........ceeeeueeeee 1 
Kaitikerré ..cascceeecencennee L 
Tngallalur ....cccseeeseeree noes 2 
Kousanithla wc... ccaveeessceeeers 0 
Ballari ret. cccccccccnessescvens 3 
CHITRADURG (Chiffle- 

droog), 8. f. 0. eee 0 
Shimoga Pde secccseseserseres 0 
Kargattigam sernnesense beveees 1 
Markatta .....-..s00e peuenenas 4 
Fallagate saguesnesonssepeses i 

Dapalh 0... cc. ceeeeceneeees ] 
wi AYAPUR, & 0 
Hira Genmtir ........ceccceee 2 
Chikka Benndr .........05. . O 
Chettanalli ......c.-ceceeeeeer i 
Kotall .....c.ccceveeseseneeeene 1 
BRAHMASAGARAM, 8 2 
Ambar .....cceeees baseeunae 2 
Unsikatté ......ccceeueceeenees 2 
Yabbali .......ccccceeeceeeenee 2 
Arlwanti ...ccccaceneseeeeears 1 
ANAGOD, &. ....ccccneseeees 2 
Baikal ....ccccecnseevanenee 1 
Wanshettinalli ........0000:- 1 
Kalpanall .....c:csereereeeees 1 
Wudanalla ....ccccessesasveee 0 
AMWETTLKCITG Lo. cccnneneessuuee 2 
Chikkanalli ......ccccerreanes i 
DAVENGADY, &. ..... . i 
VYerrapadd ....cseseseeesee W 4 


STAGES, 
M.F, M. F. 


ono fe es Aa] me OG etOo ohne Ae Pe NO ne STO 


MENON PAPUAN OR SOO AAGAWS 


19 0 


7 5 


o 4 


8 2 


LO 3 


10 1 


- 















ROUTE 44.—BENGALUB TO BELGAON. 


Wilahallt .o.ccsesacreneeereres 
r, to larihar Fort, whieh 
is Lm. 3ieet. distant .. 
AMTawatl ....¢sceceeeeeenens 
HARIHAR (Hurryhur) 

(to Barracks), 6. & é. 9. 
From Fort on "Tungabha- 
dra +, x. 6. tod. 4. Kurial 
Uderalli 
FROTTr .ocsccanenaenears veneer 
Cheolkervé c.ccccssecarcevevens 
x #, to Ushaikatteé .. 
x 9, to RANT BENNUR 
“ #2. to Kunbarwu.. - 
xm, to Kael ccacsceeeeees 
« 2oa.to Kagok ...ccccseeees 
x n. to Chakkra 
Lakshmipura ...ccececaceees 
x 2, to MOTE’ BEX- 
NUR, 8. scccescsennacenaee 
x mn, to Humallah daetauuess 
x w, to Nelluwa-Kal ...... 
x n. to Yellapuram ...... . 
x 9b. CO AWEDE oc cccess uence . 
LakMapura cicsssscearceaneres 
DATWIGADT .........ccees 
x Varada rv. to Melkatte 
x #, to Wurlikupa......- 
SAVANURL, 6. 
SLLUr .ccaceceraccenseeeuseesrene 
x #. to Badnf ..... ccscccees 
x 2m. to Chondélu,.......- 
~ 2m. to Konalli........... . 
x 7. to SHESANAL cevaue 
Hira ArQUM1L oo. .esceeeee eee 
Chikka Argunt ci nsesteenenen 
Kammudat.. cageeeeraue 
#, to Blabel .. euvcener aauaer 
KUN DAGAL ,......--00000s 
HEVBLI WN. GATE, é. ... 
x #, to Wunukal io... eeaee 
Bhairi Devakupa ........+.+- 
x n, to Amaragola ......+- 
Sati katte weecceuceeceeereees : 
Wala ...ccsearsececeeseeees . 
Dharwarpéta 


geet ePereeiagage 


Bee ree ee ae 


Sadapur so... cecceeseevsenaes 
Monimkatt ........seceeevers 
YENGERA Lc ecceceeeecees 
Venktapur 0.2 cesseeesreease 
Bara Taig, &. -.gsecceeeees 
KITTUR wees stenvescens 


DHARWAR FORT, &. t.¢. 


215. | 
STAGES. 
M.F, M, F. 
12 
13 
06 
12 86 
0 2 
27 
17 
16 
3 3 
43 148 
31 
20 
21 
1 6 
16 
Q1 137 
2 4 
1 4 
21 
16 
1 3 
3 4 
a9 
27 
41 992 
8 2 
0 4 
% 5 
0 6 
93 94 
6 6 
11 
13 
1 4 
$1 1237 
5 6 
27 
10 
lL 4 
13 
23 
8 0 . 
04 1256 
106 
51 
96 87 
3 6 
17 
52 107 


12 5 


- 916 





PLACES, STAGES. 
M.F. M. F 
Timapur ......sccceeseeeeees 0 5 
DASTIKOPAL............. 80 84 
x Malparbar, 90 yds. wide 0 4 
Mukatkhan Hubli, &. ...... 1 i 
Mutumal ........cceccaeeenees 3 4 
HYRA BAGHWART..... 22 73 
Bastawari ....c..ccscceeeseees 6 0 
BIGAVE oe cece cee ccna eee ees 19 
x Ball4ri x, bridged ....... 16 
Old Belgaum ...... 2.0.00... 04 
. Shabpur ......... ere 0 4 
BELGAON (Belgaum) 
FORT, 2. 0. cccccceescoues 16 114 
oll 7 : 


ROUTE 48. 
fRoutes 11 and 32 continued.) 
MADRAS TO BOMBAY, BY MAUABALIPU- 


BRAM, SATURANKAM {SADHRAS). PUDU- | Woli4d or Golawadi 


CHERI (PONDICHERRY), GUDALUR 
{CUDDALORE), PORTO NOVO, SITTAM- 
PARAM (CHILLAMSRAM), TALLANGAM- 


BAD! (TRANQUERAR), KUMBHAKONAM , Yeddir ....... 
(COMBACONAM), TANICR, TRICHINA- | 


PALLI (TRICHINOPOLY), TRIPATUR, 
RAMNAD, PALIAM-KOTTA (PALAM- 
COTTAH}, MADURA, DINDIGAL, BALEM, 


PATAM, SITVASAMUDRKAM, BENGALUR, 
B{RA, HARIHAR, AND HONAWAR, 
1729M. 4F, 

For Miltary and Civil Authorities 
to Utakamand, see Routes 11 and 32. 
Thence : 

Minirary Avrxority.—From Uta- 
kamand to Harihar: Officer command- 
ing Maisty Division—Sengaiir. Thence 
. to Boundary after Holawikonda : Officer 
commanding §. Division of Bombay 
Army—Dhdrwdr. Thence to Honawar : 
Officer commanding Maisir Division— 
Bengalur, 


_ 





; | Pudadynadu 
KOIMBATUR (COIMBATORE), UTAKA- | Naddaperi 
MAND, MANANTADI, MAISUR, SERINGA~ j Putang Angadi 





ROUTE 48,—UTAKAMAND TO HONAWAR. 


after Soruba 7: 


Nagar Divisioun—Shimuga. 


war: Collector of Kanara—Mangatir, 


PLACES, 


MADRAS to UTAKA- 

MAND 
Kandal .... 0... cceeesceeneeeees 
x Pyakerra +, 140 yds. 


STP eR he 


“wide, to PYAKERRA, 2. 


Neduwattara Pass begins... 
Neduwattam, 8. ...c.ccccsess 
Neduwattam Pass ends..... 
GUDALUR, 8. ecceecsees 
NELLIALAM, 6........... 
x 3. to Kolpalli .......... 
Chorangkote w.ecceceseeres . 


Niicheri 


STG Rah eee ea 


GANAPADDIWATTAM, 
stato nto ald 
Walla-tt oo ...csccsecceee 
Rd. to Kolikod vo... cecssseee 


Pannapadd v.acscesesecereeees 


ee ee ee es 


ee ee | 


x 22. to PANAMURTA- 
KOVUT A, 8. we. ccc ceeeees ; 
x Kabbaini x, 160 yds. 
wide, to Kupatatfa ...,.. 
Koilert Nadu ............cees 
x r. to ¥Yelluradu Nadu... 
Valiy Aman Kovil 
(2) x 2 x. to MANANTA- 
WADY, #8. €. Go. cca 
x m. to Virajandrapét rd. 
JOIDS oo... cee cee eee eeneees 
BAWALLI, 8,0... eee 
x Bawalh rv. fo Udugan- 


Crviu Acriuoriry.—To Béfwalli: | x 2. to Anaimalla ......., 
Collector of Malabar— Kolisod (Calteut). | x 2 2. to Nettaikalund..,.. 
To Kannuva ».: Superintendent of | KAKANKO'’TA, & ....... 
Ashtapram Division—Afaistir, To Bam- | x 3 ». Muhaswami Kovil 
manahalli: Superintendent of Bengalir | Katapur................0c.000 
Division Bengalir, To Davenhalli: | x ». to Ragalkupa......... . 
Superintendent of Nagar Division— | ANTERSANTTEH, 4.......... 


Shimuga, To Holuwikonda: Collector | Kolyagaudenalli 
To boundary | Bhupanall ,...... peeaeees = 


of Dharwir—DAdrwar, 


a ee ee ee | 


Sect. III. 
Superintendent of 
To Hon4- 
STAGES. 
M.F. M ¥F, 
844 0 
L 3 
93 #106 
66 
O 4 
o | 
O77 112 
16 0 1690 
2 6 
0 6 
l 2 
1 6 
2 4 
0 6 
2 1 
30 14590 
15 
2 6 
1 2 
0 5 
37 
0 6 
17 
1 1 
14 153 
14 
1 4 
2 1 
1 0 
lL6 F7 
3 4h 
6 54 10 2 
1 6 
12 
07 
43 823 
24 
4 2 
oO 
27 1382 
4 1 
2 4 


Madras. 
PLACES. 
M. 
x Kabbani r. to Madawapur 2 
-Kuchapanhundi’............. I 
x #. to KARGOLA ...,,... 2 
x 2n. to Hampapur, &.... 2 
Manhalli ......s ee. . 3 
x 2m. Aro wo... l 
xn to CHATTENHALILI, 
Lonnneeces “A Aeegaeesseree at 3 
x 2. toSaluudi ........... 2 
Chaudhalli, 4 ....0000,...... : 3 
x Zn. to Daivigandagundi 1 
(4) Maisar begins (visit 
¢) Seringapatam from 
TAS) oe eeeteecceeueceasce ses 2 
TRAVELLER'S bangld... 1 
End of Péta woe... ] 
Wodaralli oo... . 0 
Aldalli oo... beaeectenaees j 
Chikkalli oe. . 2 
| Worn wo eecceseesececece, 1 
NAIRNALLTI ooo... 3 
Kellaigatpur oo... ] 
Tammasalli ...,........,.... . oo 
Punaya Agrahdram, Se- 

eingapatam ré, joins .... 2 
Kakkaskri wo... 6) 
x Kavéri +. 450 yds, wide 

to SOSELLI.............. ] 
Warrahalli .........cccc00..., 2 
Chikka Baguiu ............. _ 2 
Narripur .....ccceececsceveee. 1 
Burikalli i... casecesess 1 
SARKUR wo. 2 
Mappakandapur .....,....... 2 
Achalli occ, 1 
Betkuwi&di .........c...06, nae DQ 
Rudrandudi ........ teceensase I 
itd. to Bengahir by Madir 
x K4vyéri r. by bridge to 

(?7)SHIVA SAMUDRAM ' 

PPWALE Be iecceccacecee. 0 
Bridge over Kavéri...,..... 0 
Bridge ends ...........00..... 0 
x ”, to Malkatanalli....... 1 
Wosahalli wo... 2 
Dasendudi ...00.....eccccccce 3 
Sirumalli oo... secccsseece, l 
Kundir eee escccee 0 
Pass 3 tanks to MUNA- 

WwW ce re 4 
Golakatta ... 0 ececccsccce, 2 
Mandagahalli....,..... ‘ocean 8 
Wanless Cav enenesdresateuss 2 


BTAGES, 
F. M, F. 
i 
5 
3 138 4 
G6. 
5 
5 
2 11 2 
I 
I 
5 
7 
1 107 
2 
6 
2 
9 
4 . 
6 106 
8 
2 
5 
8 
2 gs7 
2 
6 
0 
5 
6 103 
8 
3 
] 
6 
7 
$97 
1 
y 
6 
2 
0 
6 
6 
6 145 
0 
2 
4 
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PLACES. 


x Kannuva r. to Yegeandr 


NIRALUR 


ee ee ee enaa 


» Pe. to Nuntr iin oe ee 


iA 


| Batrapatnam 








Sogala 


i ee 2 ee ee 


rravaly oo... sees... 
WULCTE Le ecceeseecee vues 


Nayendahalli 


Devatramenhalli 


esha 


Bengalir Fort, o 
CANTONMENT 
as 
General Cubbon’s house..,. 


Kutupalli 


Le 


Steere Reena 


i ee ee 2 


ee oe 2 | 
i oe ee 


ie oe ee eo 


Chelghat 
KINGARI, 3. 


ee ee ee 


i i ae ee teak 


i ee ee 2 


BER FHe esa bo 


ee ee ee | 


uter gate 
main 


i ee ee es 


x 2n. to Yassantapur...,., 


Pi-enam 


5 


Dassarhalli 


Gadamanalli 


ovasamudram 


ee ee 


ee Oe ee 2 


ee ee 2 ee 


x Arkawati r. to Arki- 
manallt wo... eceesece sees... 


il he ee | 


Dassenpura ...ccccesseccccss 


Arsenkuté 
Pinnamangalam 


ee ee 


eh bee eee 


‘elwanglam 4, 2. 6. ., 

amauhallt ..............0. , 
olsankupé .... oo. eeecaes, 
TAPPAD BAIGUR ...... 


B 
T 


Tippanalli 
Kuianalli 


i re 


ih ee Oe ee it 


Taimaguntla ..,......4....., ‘ 


Kempanalli 


| D 


i 2 


OBBS PETA —SOM- 


PUR, 8 00... 


she tga 


Pete 


3 


217 
STAGES. 
F. M. F, 
4 
2 124 
5 
4 
! 

3 

5 

4 

7 

53 | 
2 132 
3 

0 

§ 70 
4 

0 94 
0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1 100 
0 

4 

8 

4 103 
0 

24 

bs 

J 

5 

3 

7 110 
7 

2 

34 

24 

7 

Z 

6 

4 

6 

6 112 
5 

6 

z 

3 

0 85 


eb am et, 
7, 4 


“218, 


. Ni 


MAR 


PLACES. 


Seal B sasecesessnsseurs 
rug 4 descends... 

Nan ell wees 

Chikkanalli .. 

Mandaganalli .... becuneeenecevans 


TUMKUR, 6. s.¢. ¢. 0. 
Merkara rd. joins . 


(Udikairé oils, sen 


KORA .. 
Golaratti .. 


SREP RRR era 


ee ee ee ee ee | 


NELHAT,, 8.8. t....cccsaee 
Chikkist bavueetyangees geneeyes 
OPIUM... cccenseessceaee 
Bomasamudram sgencscaveses 
Karriyawanatli .......c.ccces 
GAUDENPAL.- 
LIAM, near Kallam- 
Hella, B. 8. 6. ceccecseunes 
Chikkamalli .......cccceeceues 
Vargamalli ........cccevnee wae 
Yemmiaralli ...,.........s0ee 
e) STRA, &. 8, @. f. O... 
ANGNEt ......, baneees eeneven 
Daivahballi 


Diese bee Bhd, eee 


' "averikaira..... eaceueceucucs 


PAD GCE occ ecncesscaveneeenses 
Nellukirré 


Pere ere 


JAUNKONDANAHALLI, 


oo ne 
AMSHIGITI o.oo... ce ccecsecees . 
Adewal ....cscssccuvcenccancs 

HARIUR, 8. : e. é, 6. 

uggidi *, to Yodukarré 
Maidukur .....ccecuseaceecenes 
Hulial......cccccsccsecsceeseas 
AYAMANGALAM, &. 8. 
Nandranalli........scncsccsues 
Pallanalli .........ccaceceveace 


Ballri ¢d, joing .,.......... 


(9) CHITRADURG, bs. e. 
a euensaue 
net Pde cscccsacersevsavns 
Kargattigim 
atta 


Peete thee oe 


Pa Peete EEE 


eee ate eh 


VIJAYAPUR or Vis APU R, 


er 


— 


Bo ee Co et BOBS et BS oS eH oS Bo es pe 
MIS OO NatTo cae © in bo=T 


2 


9 


STAGE, 


mM. F. 


Le eed i ee el mom Sesto 


rt to 4 Ga o> He 


M. F. 


12 3 


i 2 


663 


10 0 


12 6 


11 7 


9 4 


Chikka Benntr .. 
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PLACES. . 
Hira Benntr ........ seseeeee 


(Thettanalli.........c.cecsceee : 
Koetal ...ccccccccesscarsceesuees 
BRAHMASAGARAM, 

& 8. t, wanes svese 
Ambanur .. Sec epesanecentes 
Unsikatté oo... ccsscssvsevecs 
Yebbalt ....csccccssceanscevane 
Arlwantl ...ccsccess- beasaenee 
ANAGOD, ; a 
Kaikanr ....cecacees 
Wanshettinalli ........,,..5.. 
Kalpanali .......ccseceues 
Wulanalli se aceueerteucneeases 
Averikerré ...ccccccccsceee ee 
Chikkanalli 
DAVENGADT, 6. s. ¢.. 
Yerrapadi 
Nilahalli,, 
Rd, to Harihar ‘Fort, 

which is 1 m, 3 feet off” 
AMPAwatl,....ccscccaccsuuees- 
(A) HARIHAR, 4. 4 0, to 

barracks) ...ccscseusueeness 
From centre of Péta to 

He egonadra 1 r. 0... 
Ditto Z. & . caceuns 
Wusahalli.. aa nanecsnasnanseens - 
x 8, to Yiddiki ........... 
x 4”. to ALLEKATRI,,. 
x #. to Wosakur oo... ee 
VYeddateal wo... ccc cceccsanses . 
Lingadarikupa vvercceseeeee 
W odat-aralli ........... aveeee 
Kallikonda 
Bassahalli 


ee ee ee ee 


Bee ee eee eee eee oe | 
Li ee 


ee ee ee ee ee 


x#to HOLAWIKONDA 
Boundary ....cescsceeessnaee 
Taddasatanalli eteausesenanses 
Hutienakupa ... 


Chanchakopa .... secteanueen 


Wodakairl v..ccccccsccrrecees 
STRALKUPA,......ccce00- 
Billiwanl .....cccceccaseesunee 
ANIGN oo. careers 
GOUKRNDL .iccccceccevaceeccees 
SORUBA, zt. a. , 
x *, to Yelsi.. 


Seot, IEE 


Pe he ee et et BS bb bo 


mm oh ek 


Pe be ie eb oa Ce et Oo OB be BO Oo Oo ee Oo Oe oe ee ee be be bo in OG Phra ahM &B mh eaTaAh OPS S SaaS et mw 


< 
BO: 
mt fe 


* 


10 1 


oo 
oF 


14 2 


12 1 


tm 
bBo 


eS 
om 


1 
pa 
b> 
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PLACES. STAGES, 
M. F. MF. 
| & Varad *., 90 yds. wide, 
: to Baradabailu..,......... 2 7 
3: ‘Boundary er eeeeeereennaeeaas 0 2 
Utikairi o.oo... cec ec eee 0 4 
Stralaki oo... cccccccccecscees 06 
BELU-ULL......... 21 186 
Siddhapuram, 8. ¢. o. 1 4 
Hosstir oo... cece cecaccecceecs 06 
* #. to Tarsa oo. ccececc cece 29 
- BAIRDKANNI ........... 14 46 
‘Daserikaddé ..,.............. 2 0 
Bilghi oo... ceceeeesesecee i 6 
x Somawati r. 60 yards 
wide, and ». to Htighi 3 1 
ALLAWALT, 8 ....0......, 22 O91 
Husalmakki .................. 2 1 
Ditto Ghat begins .......... 03 
¥ ascents and descents and 
#. to (?} GERSEPPA, & 93 117 
x Joke. to Kasubail....... 1 1 
x Ghatand 2”. to Yerangi 4 2 
x #. to Sulukodu ...,....... 3 2 
Kamilankerwa ............. i 6 
WOSAD ooo iececccescecces 24 130 
*x +. to Mannakarru ,...... O 6 
Junction of 27, andx 1 >. 
to (7) HONAWAR or 
HONORE, &. t. a......... 3.3 
HONAWAR to BOMBAY 





4 1; the Raja of the Wainfd, 





1389 41 Wainad by 
340 0 Kurg in 1789. In 1792 the country was 


819) 


jungle, but afterwards it becomes marehy 
and bad, At Ganapaddiwattam, or Sul- 
tan’s Battery, there is a good b4z&r. 
The traveller's bangla is pleasantly 
situated in an old redoubt, on an emi- 
hence, with a fosse round it. Pana-. 
murtaxota isa small village. The road 
thence passes over a hard sandy soil, 
with a gentle descent the whole way. 
For 10 miles the country is covered with. 
a dense and almost impervious forest. 

(a) Manantawddit.—During October 
the direct road to Manantaw4di by the 
pagoda 1s impracticable on account of 
the streams, but after November, it is. 
open. At Manantawhdi a local force is 
stationed. The town is about 4000 ft. 
above the sea, and the temperature is 
moderate, never rising to 80°. Wheel 
carriages can reach this place from the 
east, but afterwards bullocks must be 
used for the transport of baggage to the 
hills; and to procure them, notice must 
be given beforehand. Wainad or Bainad 
(also called Nelakal and Wainatil by the 
natives), signifies open country, for. 
though thickly wooded the jungle is leas 
dense than in the Koté-hatti, a district 
in Malabar which formerly belonged to 
Wilks gives 
a curious account of the ceding of 
the Raji to the Raja of 


yielded to the English by Tip, but the 


1729 4° Raja, usually cailed thé Paicht Raja, 


Yn order to sce the fine forest seonery 
of the Wainad (Wynaad) country, 
which Manantawadi (Manantoddy) is 
the chicf town, the traveller may pass 
this way to Maisir, though he thercby 
makes a considerable ddtour. The read 
to fyakerra is very good, passing over a 
successton of hills and dales. The river 
is crossed in basket boats, and is the 
boundary of the Wainad district. Pya- 
kerra is a healthy place. At Gidalir 
there are a few shops, and a market 
every Thursday. TPeons are stationed 
here -to assist travellers, who may halt 
without risk of fever. Nellialam is a 
small place, but ordinary supplies may 
be procured through peons stationed for 
that purpose, The road after Nellialam 
leads at first through high bamba 


of | Wainfd 


long resisted the usurpation, and i 
flicted much loss on the invaders. 
produces the santalum albwm, 
or sandal-wood, andthe finest cardamoms 


‘in the world. They can be told at once’ 


from all other cardamoms by the number 
af fine white seeds. : 

The first stage from ManantawAdi to - 
Maisdr is through thick bambi jungle, 
over a succession of asccuts and descents. — 
The hamlet of Bawali is a feverish place, 
and a night should not be passed there, 
The country continues jungly as far as 
Antarsanti. All the other places to — 
Maisdr are small villages unworthy of 
notice. . 

(4.) Maisiv,—The city of Maieher 
(Mysore); in lat: 12° 19’, long. 76° 42’, 
is built at an elevation of about 2,450 
ft, above the sea, on a declivity formed 


re 
“4 / 


ool 
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by two parallel rangesof elevated ground, 
running N. and. [t is bounded on 
the N. and E. by a rampart, which runs 
from Parneah’s canal on the N.W. toa 
tank due E. of the fort. Joining this 
rampart to the S.W. is the principal 
native town, and to the E. the Resi- 
dency, the kacheri, and the church, All 
along the W. side of the native town 
runs Parneah’s canal, which that min- 
ister, who took charge of the country 
after the death of ‘Tipti, caused to be 
carried from a distance (including 
windings) of 73 miles, to supply Maisir 
with water. Due 8. of the native town 
are——first, the R4j4’s stables; secondly, a 

uarter : habited solely by brahmeans ; 
then the fort, a large tank, the old race- 
course, and another tank in a parallel 
line from W. to E. Due north of this 
race-course is a height ealled Nazar 
AbAd, called by Wilks Nazar Bar, where, 
in Nov. 1787, TipG, having levelled the 
old fort, commenced erecting a new one. 
In 1799, however, after his fall, all the 
stones were carried back to rebuild the 
edifices he had destroyed. 8. of all these 

laces is the new rece-course, and also 

hamandi-hill, about 1000 ft. high, where 
the Resident has a house. The fort is 
nearly square, three sides beg 400 yds. 
long, and the fourth somewhat longer. 
The walls are of stone, with several bas- 
tions and a deep double ditch, except on 
the E., which is protected by a tank. 
The Raja’s palace occupies three sidcs of 
the interior fort, and in it is a magnifi- 
eeut chair, or throne, of gold. The other 
side of the fort is covered with handsome 


- ‘buildings belonging to the principal 
. + chiefs. 


There are about 10,000 houses 
in the town, with a population of 65,000, 
of whom 14,000 are Muhammadans, 
and 12,000 are brabmans, Matsir is 
properly called Mahéshasur (Mahesh, 
“buffalo,” dsur, “‘demon,”) from a 
buffalo-headed demon destroyed by Kali, 


—_—_————————— 


the wife of Shiva. In the mythological | 


period of Indian history the province of 
Maisir is said to have formed part of 
the kingdom of Sugriva, the monkey 
chief who aided Rama in his invasion 
of Ceylon, In the historical period the 
first dynasty with which we are at- 
quainted is that of Chalukia. This was 


aucceeded by the Kadamba, whose seat 
of government was at Banawasi on the 
W. declivity of the W. Ghats, and was 
subverted before the second century, A.D. 
In 1310, the Musalman under Kafar 
invaded Maistir, and in 1326 the army 
of Muhammad Tughlak III. destroyed 
Dwira Samudram, the capital, whose 
site has been identified with that of the 
modern village of Hallabé, 105 miles 
N.W. of Scringapatam. The seat of 
empire was then removed to Tomur, 
better known by the name of Motf 
Taélab, 12 miles N. of Seringapatam. 
In 1336, Buka and Aka Harthar, two 
noblemen of Arankal (Warangolc) fleeing 
from the sack of that city by the Musal- 
min, founded the city of Vijayanagar 
Beejanuggur), whose Rijs swayed 
faisir and the Karn4tak till the fatal 
battle of Talikot in 1565, in which Ram 
Raia was slain. Thereupon the R&jas 
of Maistr began to be powerful till put 
aside by Haidar ’Aliand Tipi. The cli- 
mate of Maistr is mild, but is not con- 
sidered healthy, as fevers are common. 
The country around is execedingly pic-* 
turesque. 

{c) Seringapatam.—From Maisir the 
traveller will do well to visit Sertnga- 
patam, which is only nine miles dis- 
tant, and may be reached im 23 
hours, This city, properly Siri tanga 
Patanam (from Patanam, ‘“‘a city,” 
Shri Ranga, “a name of Vishnu,” city 
of Vishnu}, was so,called, it 1s said, by a 
devotee who founded it in 1444, A.D. 
Of the early history of this place we 
know nothing. In 1610 it came into 
the possession of Rf} Wadegar, the 
Maisar chief, who had been appointed 
Viceroy of the Rayil of Vijayanagar, 
then the paramount power in 8. India, 
In 1697 an army of Marfthas, who laid 
siere to it, were repulsed with great 
slaughter. In 1765 M. Bussy besieged 
it on behalf of Salabat Jang, who 
claimed to be SG4bahda4r of the Dakhan, 
but retired from before it on receiving a 
subsidy. In 1765 Haidar’ Ali made ib 
the scat of his government, and in 1772 
he bought off a Maratha army who had 
appeared before it. In1791 Lord Corn 
wallis advanced against it, and was com- 
pelled to retire through want of provi- 
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sions ; but next year he obliged Tipt te 
submit to severe terms as the price of 
raising the siege. The subsequent con- 
duct of this Prince brought a British 
army again before it in 1799, and on the 
ard of May the fort was stormed, Tipd 
slain, and his possessions virtually an- 
nexed to the Company's territories, 
though there was a show of restoring 
them to the representative of their an- 
cient Hindé Princes. 

Seringapatam lies in lat. 12° 23’, long. 
76° 45’, Its site is not fayoured by 
nature, for though 2,412 ft. above the 
sea, 1t is low as compared with the sur- 
rounding country. The hills around 
are barren, and even the Kavéri, which 
washes the island on whieh the town is 
built, sinks in the dry season to an Insp 
nificant stream, about 100 yds. wide and 
4 ft. deep. This islandis about threemiles 
in length aud one in breadth, having the 
river to the N. and S.W. The plan of 
_the fort is an irregular pentagon, about 
1} miles in diameter from S.E. to N W.,, 
and # ofa mile in breadth. To the RE. 
and S. the defences were very strong, 
and the place was therefore stormed in 
1791 by an advance across the river, on 
which side, owing to a vain belief in the 
security afforded by the stream, the for- 
tifications had not been rendored equally 
formidable. The walls of the fort are 
strongly built of stone, and the gateways 
are particularly strong, having scveral 
turns at right angles; but the plan is 
otherwise -unskilful, being deficient in 
flanking fires, haying no covcred way or 
revétemens, A rood view of the city and 
of the surrounding country may be ob- 
tained by ascending the minarets of the 
Sultan’s mosque,or Juma’ ah Masjid, built 
by Tipti uot long before his death. The 
city, which can never have had any pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty or aym- 
metry, 18. now but the mouldering ske- 
leton of what it once was. In its palmy 
days it is said to have numbered 300,000 
inhabitants, a number, perhaps, not 
exagecrated, if we include the troops 
and their followers who then thronged 
it. In 1800 the population had fallen 
to 31,895, and it may be doubted whether 
that number is not now greatly reduced. 
There is a ruinous, poverty-stricken air 





about the place, which warns the visitor 
truthfuily of its real condition. Never- 
theless, the view is not wholly devoid of 
attractive points. To the N., at the 
distance of about five miles, is the sta- 
tron called French Rocks, from its having 
been occupied bya French regiment in the 
time of Tipt. It is now occupied by a 
corps of Native Infantry and a small 
detachment of artillery.” ‘The Canton- 
ment is prettily situated near a large 
tank. The proper name is Yirod or 
Erode. It was found requisite, on acs 
count of the unhealthiness of the city, to 
remove the troops that formerly garri- 
soned it to that place. To the y . a 
chain of hills from which the K&yéri 
descends. Qn the §. the great breach 
was made, and there the British troops 
advanced to the storm. There, too, Tipa 
fell, after he had sallied from his palace, 
which abuts the wall in that direction. 
Close in front of the palace is the build- 
ing where the European prisoners were 
confined; where Lindsay, and Baillie, 
and Gordon, and many other gallant 
hearts pined in captivity; and, fitting 
retribution ! hard by the same spot came 
the advancing stormers, and the panic. 
stricken Moslems were swept away before’ 
them; and there, too, the tyrant him 
self and his detested minister, Mir Sadik, . 
sealed the victory with their blood. AJ 
along this very part there arc now trees 
with luxuriant foliage, and the grasa . 
grows freshly under them. One would 
call it the most quiet, peaceful spot even 
in this silent, deserted city. Within the 
fort there are now about 4,000 Hindis, 
and half that number of Musalman ; but 
there are hundreds of deserted houses 
fast falling toruin, The palace isa vast 
straggling building without much de- 
sign, and im its present state of decay 
more resembles a huge caravanserai than 
the habitation ofa Prince. A pillar in 
the Efarim is shown which was fractured, 
as they sry, by a cannon ball during the 
bombardment. The passageisaleo pointed 
out where the chained tigers were kept, - 
Whose roarings were heard by the pri- 
soners. In the place in which they were 
immured theréare pilesof cannonshotand 
broken guns. In the front of the palace 
there is a spacious matddn or plain, once 
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covered with” offices, and separated from | still greater man, the Duke of Welling- 
the walls by a hnge ditch, which has| ton, then Colonel Wellesley. On the 
been filled up and planted. Near the | walls are painted the triumphs of Haidar 
rison 1s 4 ine Hind temple to Shrf| and Tipd, m which Baillie and other 
anga, where the family of the R4jé of} officers of his unfortunate army were 
Maistir took refuge during the storm. | conspicuous, and are still discernible in 
The old inhabitants still speak of the | spite of the whitewash which, with ques- 
horrors of the siege, and say that 17,000 | tionable taste, has been applied to obli- 
persons were slaughtered in the storm. | terate them. The garden is beautiful, 
hey praise Tipu, and, indeed, songs | and has great associations, but, unfortu- 
are still sung in his honour, not only , nately, itis a very hot-bed of fever, even 
near the seat of his empire, but even | more so, if possible, than the rest of 
in the distant province of Malabar. | Seringapatam, 
The tombs of the nobles who died | ‘he traveller who has abundant time 
in his defence are pomtcd out at the | for sight-secing might proceed from Se- 
Juma’ah Masjid. rmgapatam to the village of Sravana 
At the lower end of the island are two | Beiguia, 33 miles N.W. of it, which is 
gardens, the one called the Lél Bagh, | now the head-quarters of the Jain reli- 
and the other the Dery4u’d-daulat Bagh, ' gion in India, and where there is a 
and between them is the suburb named ; gigantic image of Paérasnath, the Deity 
Shaht Ganjan, which Tipit destroyed, | of the Jains, 70 ft. high, eut out of the 
fearing it would afford cover to his be- | solid rock, It stands on a hill which 
siogers, but which was subsequently re- | rises to the elevation of 500 ft., and has 
built, It is little better than a succes- ; a very singular appearance, seeming to 
sion of mud hovels. The Lal Bagh isa | lean and look over the wall of the temple 
lace of considerable interest, both for | which has been built around it. 
ita natural beautics and as enclosing ; {d) Shiva Samudram.—But the great 
the Dargah, or magnificent mausoleum | attraction in this locality is Shtve 
of Haidar and his son, which Buchanan | Samudram, the Falls of the Kadvéri, 
calls the handsomest building he ever: which is to be visited en route to 
beheld in India. Tipt’s mother was Bengalir, and which ia indubitably 
likewise interred there ; and the English - one of the sights most worth seemg mn 
Government stilt allows a monthly sti- | $8. India. There is nothing remarkable 
pend of 1,000 rupees for the mainte- - on the road thither. Sose//s is a large 
nance of the place and of the Musal- | place with a fort; the other two stations 
min doctors who pray there. The ap- ‘are mere hamlets. AtShiva Samudram 
proach is by an avenue of tell cypress - the Kavéri forms an island about three 
trees. The garden, being well supptied . miles long and one in breadth, which, 
with water by canals from the river, looks as the strcam is here during the rains 
refreshingly green. The mausoleum itself exceedingly rapid and strong, was natu- 
is a domed building of moderate dimen- . rally a place of great strength, at least 
sions, the portico of which rests on pillars against native assailants, Accordingly 
of black hornblende found in the neigh- - it became the stronghold and capital of 
bourhood, aud which takes a surprising a Itéji, whose fortress and town were 
olish, Close by are the graves of 46 utterly destroyed by one of the Bellal 
nglish officers and men, of which the Tajas, perhaps about the Léth century. 
tomb of Col. Baillic alonc is remarkable. | Ruins of walls and temples are still to be 
Tt was erected, so says the inseription, by | seen, but there is no authentic account 
his nephew, Colonel Baillic, Resident at ' of the history of the place, though vartous 
‘ Lakhnau (Lucknow), Here is food snffi- . legends are told, For a long period the 
cient for those who would moralisc, for . place, being utterly deserted except by a 
here the victor and the vanquished sleep | selitary fakir or two, beeame overgrown 
together in one spot. The Daryf Bagh. with a thick jungle, infested with tigers 
was the favorite country house of Tipt, | and other wild beasts. The bridges which 
and was afterwards the residence of a had led to the town, formed of huge 
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blocks of black stone, some placed upright 
singly as pillars, and others laid across, 
in the manner of Egyptian buildings, 
were broken and dilapidated, and the 
whole island had in fact returned to the 
state of a primitive jungle. However, 


in 1825, a Jagirdar named Rama Swami 


Mudeliar, carricd a fine bridge across, 
repaired the temples, and built a tra- 
veller’s bangl&, laying out « large sum 
on the works, which it took him three 
years to finish. Government were s0 
pleased with his public spirit. that they 
granted the tsland to him and his heirs 
in Jagir. They also bestowed on him 
the title of Janddb Hdm Kartd, or, in 
Kanarese, Janupakdr, t.e., “the bencfi- 
eent lord.’ He died in 1837 at the age 
of 70, and his son also. His grandson, 
Shev Charam Mudeliar, is now in pos- 
session of the family Jagir. A com- 
fortably furnished bangl4 is maintained 
on the island, and every European gen- 
tleman is received and entertained by 
the Jagirdar, who holds his fief by this 
truly Oriental tenure. The approach to 
the island from the Bengahir side is very 
picturesque, Around are lofty hills 
thickly wooded, where the traveller may 
enjoy excellent tiger shooting, Several 
gigantic skins are shewn in the bangla, 
of tigers killed by the Jagirdar in the 
vicinity. The bridge on this side is 
1,000 ft. long and13 bread. ‘The pillars 
are of granite, 400 in number, and 20 ft. 
high. At the extremity are two ele- 

hants carved in stone on pedestals, 
The whole expense of this bridge was 
20,000 rupees, During the dry season 
the river falls so low that this great work 
thrown across it appears to be one of a 
somewhat redundant labour and cx- 
pense, Nevertheless, even when lowest, 
the current of the stream is strong, and 
it brawls angrily along among the rocks ; 
and there are, besides, so many deep 
holes and pools that it is highly dan- 
gerous to ford. In the rains it is a 
furious torrent. The island at the upper 
or W. end, at Satyagala, is not much 
raised above the channel of the river, but 
maintains the same level at the other 
extremity, while the bed of the river falls 
prodigiously. Consequently the lower 
or E. end of the island appears very high 


ound. The N. branch df the river is 
the most considerable, and soon divides 
into two channels, which form a smaller 
island named Nellaganatitu. The Fall 
on this side is called Gangana Chuks, 
from a place on the large island, about 
three milcs fromits upper end, This Fall 
is 460 ft. in height. The stream rushes 
with vast rapidity among huge rocks 
until it reaches Gangana Chuki, where 
it plunges with a thundering noise into 
the abyss, not, however, in unbroken 
volume, but divided, first by a small 
island and then by several black, beetling 
rocks. A cloud of vapor rises from the 
pool beneath, and hides it from the view, © 
and this mist is visible at Satyagala. 
Nhe broken woody banks, the immense- 
slippery rocks from which ene gazes 
dizzily on the cataract, the thundering 
roar of the water, the volumes of mist, 
and the rainbow glittering over the dark 
gulf, like hope spanning the prave, are 
things not to be painted in words. Be- 
side this fall is a small mosque cared for 
by a few Muhammadan fakirs, who 
show the tomb of Pir Ghaib, an imagi- 
nary samt, whose place of sepulture ig - 
said to have been discovered 700 years 
ago. ‘There is also a ch4wadi here, and 
some Hindé ascetics live near it. The 
S.E. Fall exceeds the other in beauty, 
though it is less grand, being only 370 
{t. in height, while the stream is smaller 
and less impetuous. It is called the Fall 
of Birra Chuki. After descending man 
steps the traveller reaches the rocky bed 
of the river, and near him falls a shining 
wreath of water, from which the s 
drifts away in light clouds. A bla 
mass of rock hides the basin which re- 
ceives this cascade, while beyond, another 
cascade half appears among the trees and 
crags; and, still further, three distinet - 
shects of water reach the pool in-un- 
broken descent. Such is the appearanee - 
in the dry scason ; in the rains, of course, 
the seene gains in grandeur. It is tohe- 
regretted that the place is very un- 
healthy, Three times the little colony 
planted by the Jagirdar perished from 
fever and other ailments. Since then, 
however, thesjyungle has been to a con- 
siderable extent clearcd away, Indeed, 
further clearance might add to the saly- 


. division, with a large fort, 
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brity, but would undoubtedly diminish 
the euty of the spot. 
| From Shiva Samudram, « road, good 
in dry weather, but impassable for carts 
in the rains, leads to the small town and 
fort of Malavali, which is also called 
Munawali. Thence to Niralir, “water- 
town,’’ the road deteriorates, and in the 
next stage, to the large town and fort of 
Chinnapatanam, passes through a sueces- 
sion of swamps and paddy fields. Closepeét 
is a large place, Biddad: a middling vil- 
lage, and Kingdri a still larger one. 
fiengalir has been already fally de- 
scribed. (Vide Route 42). Thence to 
Tumkur there is no place of importance, 
his is a large town, the capital of the 
division of the same hame, and where 
, the Superintendent resides. The other 
- places to Sira are unimportant. 

(¢) Stra.-—Sira is the capital of the 
division, and was at one time the 
seat of a considerable provincial £0 
vernment. It was conquered by Ran 
Dhula Kh4n, the General of the 
Vijayapur monarch, in 1644, and con- 
ferred in Jagir on Sh4hji, the father of 
the great Sivaji. In 1761 it was con- 
ferred by Rasalat Jang on Haidar Ali, 
and several times taken and retaken in 
his wars with the MarAthas. At one 
time it is said to have had 50,000 houses, 
but this, no doubt, is a gross exaprera- 


— 
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rock,” is a large town, capital of the 
division, with a strong fort, the import- 
ance of which was overrated b Fipé 
and the other native chiefs { ough 
whose hands it passed, who regarded it 
as almost impregnable. Ttpi was wont 
to deposit his treasure and valuables 
| here onemergency. It cannot, however, 
| be denied that it is one of the strongest 
| fortresses in S. India. It is built on @ 
| low rocky hill, one of a@ number of such 
emimences which surround the town. 
According to the usual style of Indian 
fortificd rocks, it is girdled by several 
walls, one within the other; and it 18, 
moreover, divided into an upper and 
' lower fort; nor would the capture of the 
lower much assist operations against the 
fur stronger works of the summit. It 
is remarkable for a memorable defence 
made by its Palegar, or Chief, against 
Haidar mn 1777. The garrison, day after 
day, after completing the worship of Kali, 
the Indian Hecate, whose temple stands 
on the summit, made furious sallies upon 
| the besiegers to bring in heads to offer 
;to ther Deity. The advance of a 
Martha army compelled Haidar to raise 
the siege, though next year he made 
himself master of the place b treachery, 
and he then found upwards of 2,000 
‘heads of his own soldiers stuck round 
| the temple as ofierings. This fortress 





tion. Tip demolished a great part of } connects the great 8. line of defence 


it, and conveyed the inhabitants to Shah | 


Ganjan, a suburb of Seringapatam. 
After his death it somewhat recovered. 
‘The soil about Sire coutains salt, and is 
therefore favorable to the growth of 
cocoa-nut trees, which grow loxuriantly 
in the surrounding valleys. 

(f) Harity. — Hariky ig a con- 
siderable place and chief town of the 
There 
is ‘good fishing and bathing in the 
Vadgwati, a clear stream elose by, 
After leaving this place, the Hugri 
river is crossed by a bridge with 14 
arches, At Ayamangalam there is a 
large fort, now deserted. 

@) Chitradurg,—Chitradurg (Chit- 
tledroog), — Chitra, “ wonderful,” durg, 
“fort,” not ‘spotted. fort,’ as in 
Hamilton and Buchanan,—also called 
by the natives Chatrakal, “ umbrella 


extending from Madras to the Malabar 
coast, with the advanced line of forti- 
| fications in the Balagh&t eeded districts, 

The three next stations are unim- 
portant. Devdngiri is a large town, 
the capital of a division. 

(4) Harthar (Hurrybur), (Hart, “4 
name of Vishnu,” Hare, “a name 
of Shiva”), so called from a temple 
dedicated to Vishnu and Shiva, with 
on idol which combines the symbols 
of both the gods, is a military can- 
tonment, where a native corps is sta- 
tioned. It is situated on a wide piain, 
about 1,600 yds. from the right bank of 
the Tunga Bhadra river, at an elevation 
of about 1,900 ft. above the sea, which 
28 distant 90 miles at the nearest point 

| on the Malabar coast. The climate is 
; pleasantly cool during the greater part 
| of the year, the hot weather being con- 


Afadras. 


fined to May and June, previous to the 
setting in of the 8.W. mousoon. After 
the fall of Vijayanagar, Harthar became 
subject to the ’Adil Shahi dynasty, and 
was conferred in Jagir on Shir Khan, 
who built the fort. It was next con- 
quered by the forees of Aurangzib, and 
again wrested from the Delhi Emperors 
hy the Ikeri R4&jas, who were expelled 
by the Mar&thas. Finally, Haidar got 
possession of it, and though it was three 
times retaken by the Marathas he suc- 
ceeded in recovering It. 

Leaving Harihar for Hon4war, the 
traveller comes te no station of im- 
portance till he reaches Soruda, which 
is a consideruble place, and the chict 
town of the division. 

(i) The Fails of Gerseppa.—The next 
locality of interest 1s the Great Cataract 
of Gerseppa, The hamlet near the Falls 
is called Jog or Kurkim. The tra- 
veller’s bauglé is about one mile and 
a quarter from the Falls. It is small 
but comfortable, and beautifully situated 
amid park-like glades. Frum the win- 
dow of the bangla herds of wild bison 
may sometimes be seen grazing, and the 
woods around are frequently tenanted 
by tigers, bears, leopards, and other 
game. he sportsman could hardly 
find a more delightful séjour, and the 
most phlermatic person cannot but have 
lis enthusiasm somewhat kindled by the 
scenery. After a short watk through a 
beautiful wood, the souud cf rushing 
waters breaks upon the ear; and as ane 
descends the last slope to the bed of the 
river fitful gleams of silvery hight, burst- 
ing forth from the dark masses of rock, 
announce the Cataracts. During the 
rains it would be difficult, perhaps, to 
approach so as to gai a complete view. 
But, at other seasons, after crossing seme 
50 ft. of the rocky bed of the river, the 
traveller comes full on a tremendous 
gulf, a chasm sueh as we might suppose 
opened bencath the rebellious angels, 
Which, opeuing wide, 

Roll'd inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 
Into the wasteful deep; the monstrous sight 
Struck them with horror backwards. 
On three sides descend the sheets of 
silvery foam with stunning roar, and 
shoot like rockets down an unbroken 
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fall of near a thousand feet, where, in 
the gulf below, an unfathomable pool 


receives them. Sitting on the edge of - 


the precipice one could gaze for ever at 
the lustrous waters as they hasten on 
pinions of light to the depth beneath. 
The river is called by various names, 
but the Kural is the most common. Its 
bed is here ebout 600 ft. across, of late- 
rite mixed with mica aud telspar, worn 
and riven by the violence of the stream 
into innumerable fantastic shapes. In 
one place there appears a succession of 
wares of stone, and 1n another rocks are 
piled on rocks in perfect chaos, while 
some again are shapen inte hollow 


cylinders, in which the strpam boils and, 


bubbles as in a cauldron, 

There are in sll four Falls, which 
have been called: the Great Fall, the 
Rtoarer, the Rocket, and the Dame 
Blanche. 
water, in considerable volume, leaps 
sheer down a height of 890 ft. mea- 
sured by line, and falls mto a pool 
350 ft. deep. The spectator may stand, 
or lie flat should he prefer the safer 
position, looking sheer down into this 
abysa, and what with the awful pro- 
fundity of the gulf, the stunning roar 
of the cataract, and the wildness of the 
scenery around, the view is really ter- 
ric. Wiewed from below, end at some 
distance, this Fall appears one slender 
and lovely stem of hght, and contrasts 


with magical effect with the next Fall, 


the Roarer, Here a far larger body 
of water rushes with less abraptness, 
foaming down a tortuous channel into 
& cavern or cup, which turns it into 
the bed below. The name given to the 
next Fail, the Rocket, 1s very appro- 
priate, It continually shoots out in jets 
of foam, which burst like fire-rocketa 
info showers of glittering drops. The 
Dame Blanche comes down like liquid 
silk or a stream of feathers, It is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, but, from above, 
scems quite gentle as compared with 
the other three, 
the traveller to three points to view 


the Falls from above, all well chosen, — 


and it is diffieult to say which surpasses 
tie other. 


| that be possible, with gazing from above, 


After satisfying himself, if 


In the first of these, the - 


The guides conduct - 
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the traveller may descend into the valley. 
He will, however, be prepared for con- 
siderable exertion, as the rocky bed of 
the river is rugged and slippery, and the 
descent is both steep and circuitous. It 
will perhaps, too, be as well for him to 
Camry @ FUN, as ON one occasion a purty 
above saw a friend, who had preceded 
them tn the descent, standing in dange- 
rous proximity to a royal tiger, who lay 
unobserved by him among the bushes ; 
and, being probably gorged by a recent 
meal, made no attempt to sprig. Bears, 
too, are very numerous, and are often 
prowling about in quest of the honey 
made by the bees in the cliffs around. 
After crossing the bed of the river, a 
Good is passed, and some steps are 
reached cut in the rock by a Raja 
about 40 years ago. THalf-way down 
there are several beautiful views of the 
Falls, until, at the bottom you include 
them all in one coup d'wif. The ma- 
jority of visitors, however, will no doubt 
give the preference to the views from 
above, which have more of awful gran- 
deur, associated with a feeling of per- 
sonal insecurity ta the spectator, which 
prodigiously increases our sense of the 
sublime. The valley might open a wide 
ficld for speculation to the geologist as 
to the ortgin of the chasm, whether he 
‘should refer if to some great convuision 
of nature or to the slow process of attri- 
tion through infinite ages. Enormous 
masses of rock are still from time to time 
detached from the cliffs and strew the 
valley below. ‘The mist from the waters 
ascends through the air like the steam 
of a great cauldron. Innumerable 
pigeons circle over the Falis, and, as 
the sun declines, the cataracts are par- 
tially lighted up by a bright raimbow. 
- The visitor may return from the river 
with the most complete certainty that 
he has beheld in this Niagara of the 
East a scene second to none of its kind 
In the world. These wonderful Falis 
- were first discovered by a Mr, Campbell 
about 35 ycars ago, and even to this day 
have not becn much visited by Euro- 
peans, not, indecd, at all as they de- 
serve. bishop Spenser, however, speaks 
of them with admiration, and declares 
that he never saw in Switzerland or 
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elsewhere anything to be compared to 
them. 

Lhe road from the Falls to the village 
(rerseppa {or Gairsoppah) is a mere path 
for Brinj&ri bullocks, which bring up 
cocoa-nuts from the coast, and return 
laden with rice. It may be said to com- 
prise every difficulty possible to roads, 
being barrow, rough, swampy, a per- 
petual series of ascents and descents ; 
in. short, a mountain gully, full of rocks, 
pebbles, and twistings. Add to this, it 
pesses through a dense jungle infested 
with wild beasts. On the other hand, 
the rays of the sun are completely warded 
off by the branches; and the lover of 
sport may often get a shot at the jungle 
fowl, peacocks, and spur fowl, which are 
here im great abundance, and may be 
seen at every glade, showimg not much 
fear of man. The monkeys are very 
numcrous. There isa very small bangth 
at Gerseppa, which centuries ago was a 
place of importance, Mounds of ruins 
ire still to be scen in the vicinity, now 
so thickly covered with trees and under- 
wood that it requires a spade to con- 
vince an unbelicver that they are reall 
the débrés of houses. At Gerseppa it is 
best to take a boat and proceed by water 
to Htonawar. The banks of the river 
arc marked by patches of cultivation, 
an a tiny village here and there. 
Alhgators arc very numerous on the 
banks, and may afford some diversion 
and employment for the rifle. 

(fj) HHondwar, — Hondwar (Honore) 
is, or rather has been, a good outlet 
for the produce of this part of N. 
Kanara. ‘The Gerseppa or Shiravati 
river flowing towards it is met by 
an inlet of the sea, forming a salt- 
water lake seven miles in length from 
8S.E. to N.W., and three miles in 
its greatest breadth. This lake con. 
tains several islands, and abounds with 
fish. Hon&war is situated on the N. 
side of it, It is the chief town of a 
sub-division, and is a civil and detach- 
ment station. It contains about 12,000 
inhabitants. On account of the pepper 
grown in the surrounding country, a 
smail Factory containing 18 persons 
was established here by the English at 
a very early period after their arrival 


Madras. 


in India, but after a short time it came 
to a melancholy end. About the year 
1670, the Chief procured a fine bull- 
dog from the- Captain of an English 
vessel which had come there to take in 
cargo, ‘This animal, when accompany- 
ing the Factors on an excursion, scized 
a sacred cow in the neighbourhood of a 
Hindi temple, and killed her. Insti- 
gated by the brahmans, the natives were 
resolved to revenge this injury to their 
prejudices, and in a fury of fanaticism 
murdered every Englishman. Some 
natives, more friendly than the rest, 
caused a large grave to be dug, and 
in it eightcen victims were interred. 
The chief of the Factory at Karwar 
set a monumental stone, on which was 
engraved the story of their wretched 
fate. There were recorded the names 
of John Best and seventeen other 
Englishmen, who, according to the 
epitaph, ‘‘ were sacrificed to the fury 
of a mad priesthood, and an en- 
raged mob.” In the time of Haidar 
there was 2 considerable trade in pepper 
aud sandal wood from this placc, and 
that Prince established at it a dock for 
building ships of war. In the time of 
Buchanan (1800) the wrecks of some of 
these vessels remained in the lake, hay- 
ing beon sunk by the British troops 
when they carried the fort by assault. 
So early as 1569 we hear of Houawer 
as a rich and beautiful city, with a fort, 
belonging to the Queen of Gerseppa; 
aud the Portuguese at that time plun- 
dered and burnt it, but shortly after 
fortified and garrisoned it ancw. It 
then fell into the hands of the Rajas of 
Bedniir, and next passed with their 
other possessions to Haidar. In 1783 
it was taken by the forces under General 
Matthews, but restored next year to 
Tipa by the treaty of Mangalir. The 
commerce of Honawar would, under any 
circumstances, be most seriously impaired 
by the dangers of its bar. A spit of 
sand has formed across the mouth of the 
khdri or creek, aud is continually in- 
creasing. There is In consequence a 
surf here at all times, but in rough wea- 
ther it becomes impassable. Even in 
the calmest scason, at spring tides, there 
is great danger. 
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the water flows out with great violence, 
and, being hemmed in by the sand, rises 
in huge billows, avith a noise that may 
be heard a great distance off. The cur- 
rent rans out with the force of the Bore 
in the Ganges; and, even without a 
breath of wind, the sea all around is 
white with foam, and as agitated as if a 
furious tempest were blowing. Many 
native vessels that have anchored under 
such circumstances have been dashed to 
pieces and every soul has perished, for 
the water shoals many feet in an hour; 
and in such a sea, if a vessel strikes, it 
goes to picces in a moment, 
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PONANI TO HONAWAR, BY EKOLIKOD— 
(CALICUT), KOILANDE erent ! 
TELLICHERI, KANANUR (CANNANORE)}, — 
AND MANGALUR (MANGALORE), 177M. 
8F.; TO HONAWAR, 291 mM, 04 F, 


+ 


Miuirary AuTHoritxy—Ofiicer.com- 
manding Malabar and Kanara—Kana- 
niy, under officer commanding Maisér . 
division —Bengalur, 

Civin Autuortry — Collector of 
Kanara-—Mangatur. 

PLACES. STAGES, 
M.F. M, F, 
From TRIVANDERAM 
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KOLAtt .. cc ecsacegeereeennenane 
Polaken ..... 
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PLACES. BTAGES, PLACES, 
M.F, M. F 
Pormalla .........:s0000s 2... 12 x 7. to Mogsal.....cseccssaes 
Palir 2. ..ccc.ccescsepeceeees 14 Kannipura, 6 ............00 
TIBODE 2... eeeeeee 10 70| x*toKUMBLAIL 6, ¢. a. 
Kannang Kolangaré ...... 2 2 x *, to Arruka....ceeeeeee 
yn setae a eeeeeeeneneee Q 4 x 2x. to Lylah .........6 
otekal Angadi ............ 16 " | Upthla vicccseseeceecsereens 
“x Murata ». to Pudu-pan- x r.and x. to MANJ ESH- 
TAD] vi vecssecsevscsevesanses 12 WARAM, 8. 8. 00. ..0c000s 
Karumbanaikal ........... 06 . Wudlawar  ...ccceceseeeesees 
WADDAKARRE’,& #6, 12 7 6} x * to Uchal ........... 
CHOMBE’ PERAMBA.., 79 7 0} Someshwaram 
{c): x MAHE’' +. to Tal ooo. cece ceeese eee ee ees 
(@) TELLICHERI, é.2.0.7 0 7 0 | Netrawatir., £8 1.00... 
oduwalli .........,ecnceees 14 Ditto, 7. Bb. coccccccecsecenacs 
x 2 saltwater x. to Dhar- (fi MANGALIUR, 4. p.0. 
MApPatMamM ......ssee eee 1 4 to INFANTRY BAR- 
x saltwater r. to Maipal- RACKS coiccecccsenseeees 
ANA .eeeciseceeeasnne sees 2 0 
Yeddakfd  ..............88. 3 0 
(e} Read to KODALLI, x. to Poldr oo... 
KANANUR (CANN A- Paddangur ....ccscceeeee eee 
NORE), & p. @. ......0. & 1 138 1) Pistidi 0... ee cee: 
Berkal, t. 0. cccsceccesscceoues 2 6 SURATEKAL, 4..........005 
Baliapatnam beaeceeet eases 1 é x broad rv. to MULKT, 
x r. 2 furlongs broad to re oe rere er Terre rr erer 
Pépanchert .....sseeesress 22 x broad r. to Paddibiddiri 
Kannaveram .............:. 1 6 xm. to Yerrumfl oo... 
x #. to Cherukunam ...... 22 x2. to KAP and ESTA- 
x amall » to PALLA MADE, By. ..s. cece scenes 
ANGADI, & wo... 30 13 5) x #. to Kattapfdi ......... 
x #. to Kuluwel............ 2 6 9) x broad r. to UDAPT, 
Kunjimangalam .........60 27 1 EL Oe sseeecaversneasunnene 
Yerrayattt ......0..cceeseess i 2 x #, to Kaly4anpurah ...... 
xr. to Pyaniir ..... 1 6 Twice x *. to Bhadragadi 
x #s. to KAU WALT, bt.o. 16 102 ADGA ceceeeeeeee ee eees 
% a broad r, to Panderan- BRAHMAWARA, Beeceeee. 
dunddu... 8 0 x r. to Gandama Angadi 
KATKACHERI, b LG 9 6} KO’TA,. cee ceseeeeeere 
- Tirrittimadi........c.cceceees O 4 Koldstia Angad ..........-- 
Punjad 02... .ccee ee Beers ecees 47 Koteshwaram .....cccceeeaes 
WOSADURGAM, b, t,o. (ht) KILUNDAPUR, 2.2. 0. 
PUDULOTE’............ 23 7 6 x Garget r. to Gangalli,., 
AJaTuir co ccsesecacseseusenenaes LG | HR eccaeeseeeeteeeteea pene 
Chittari oo... een ee ee 2 0 RARMUNESHWAR, b. 
x. to Puchakfad ........, 14 x natrow and deep 7....... 
BAIKAL, 8. oo. .ccaseeeeee 20 7 2, Kanchigaur.............0. 
x rv. to Kodikalla ......... 1 6 {2} xr. to BEDNUR, 6.2.0 
x ."to Kaddanadu......... 2 6 Av Old Fort......ccccscsenee 
Chandragadi ...........2... 1 4 A steep Ghat ...........e 
x broad 7. to KASER- Encamping Ground 
GOD, 8 too. coeceetee® 2 4 BA] x RL ccc ceceeceeeeeeesnees 
x 2, to Katigoli capes newenes 2 4 KO, aa necete pee eeseuceeaneeens 
PUtar co ceeceneneeeenaneeseves 1 6 OP cee eceeeeeeeesen aenenenes 
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PLAOES, STAGES 
MF. OM. P. 
©, BATKAL, 4. tf. 0.00... 2 32 18 2b 
» - Kneamping Ground ....., 0 64 
x *. not fordable ......... 4 1} 
MURDESHWAR, J.é.0. 3 24 8 23 
Encamping Ground ...,.. 3 0g 
MONKE’ ...0.... ee, 67; 90 
A ateep pass, ascend and 
descend .........ceceeeess 0 28 
Eneamping Ground .., .. 4 3 
_x Shiravati vr. to HON A. 
WAR, & €. 0... eseeeeee 17 6 42 
291 03 


(2) Bépur.— Bépur {perhaps Vai- 
pura) in lat. 11° 10’, long. 75° 51, 
is a seaport with about 1,000 in- 
habitants, on the N. side of the 
Sharapoya or Bépur river, which flows 
from the W. Ghats. Tipdé called it 
Sultanpatanam, “ City of the Sultan,” 
and intended to have made it a flourish- 
ing commercial town. A vast quantity 
of teak is floated down to this place 
for exportation. Vessels drawing 14 
feet, of water may, when the tide is 
high, be floated over the bar with casks, 
and there is a good depth of water 
within. An attempt was made te build 
ships of war at this placc, but the bar 
proved an insuperable obstacle. Another 
project for saw-mills also failed, the 
wind being so often lulled. Iron ore is 
very abundant and rich, and the natives 
have long been in the habit of smelting 
it. Induced by this abundance, the 
Porto Novo Iron Company established 
works here, and sent out steam engines ; 
but a want of coal has hitherto proveda 
great Lmpediment to suecess, The wood 


are required, which are liable to be de- 
stroyed by fire, or injured by the heavy 
rains. The Company, however, have 
been encouraged lately by purchases 
of their iron for the gun carriage de- 
partment; and favorable reports of its 
quality have been transmitted home. As 

e terminus of the Madras Railway, 
Bepur must become a place of import- 
ance. 

About five miles to the E. of Bépur 
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is a hill, which rises abruptly from the 
S. bank of the Bépur river, called 
Chatuperambah {chatam, in Malay4lam, 
“death,” peramha, ‘field.:” “eld of 
death’). This hill deserves to be visited, 
as no place in Malabar contains in 
greater numbers or better preservation 
the remarkable sepulchres called Kodd 
kale (Aodd, m Malayalam, “ umbrella,” 
kal, ‘stone’ ), whose history is veiled 


in the remotest antiquity. These tombs 


i 


are to be found in many places both on 


the E. and on the W. of the Ghats, and 
In particular there are two very remark- 


able specimens to the E. of the village. 


‘Called Paddi Angadi, on the high ro 
| to Palebat. It will suffice, however, to 


describe those at Chataperambah, accords 
ing to the account of Mr. J. Babington 
(“‘ Zransactions of the Literary Society 
of Bombay,” vol. iti., p. 824). ° Firat 
as to the name: the tombs are called 
AKodé kats, “umbrella stones,” or opt 
kais, “hat stones,” from a circular 
stone like the top of a mushroom placed 
on some upright stones, resembling the 
stem of that fungus, which marks the 
locality of these ancient burial places, 
According to Babington, however, the 
fopi is the space between the circular 
top stone and a cavity over which the 
Kode kal is erected, and in which bones 
and ornaments are found. In that case 
the word is Dravidian, and signifies 
“place.” A third name is Pandu kudia, 
“the Pandu laborers,’ from the fact 
that these works arc ascribed by the 
natives to the Pandu princes during 
their exile. 

The soil of the hills on which thesa 


{tombs are found is generally a red 


‘gravel with a substratum of ‘laterite, . 
el, it 1s true, is plentiful, but it has - 
many disadvantages, and enormous stores | 


Where the soil is of considerable depth, 
there is generally only a large earthern 
vessel, shaped like some of the Etruscan 
vases, deposited in a cavity, with a few 
steps down to it, and a ledge of rock on 
which are placed small earthern vessela, 
arms, ete. The whole is covered with 
the large circular stone shaped like the _ 
top of a mushroom, as above-mentioned, 

and this, not having a stem of upright 
stones, might be passed by one ignorant 
of such depositeries without attracti 


any notice. According to Mr. Babing- 


80% is a 
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ton, the Aais which have upright stones 
‘get up to support the circular stone 
never contain anything, while the others 
are as uniformly found to be filled with 
relics and with bones, which, on being 
exposed to the air, crumble into dust. 
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Tho relics consist of vases, tripods, ' 


lamps, rosaries, tridents, and other iron 
instruments, such as spears, swords, 
knives, axes. 

Amongst the native legends regarding 
these tombs, Mr. Babington tells us of one 


“that at some very early period of the : 


world men did not die, but after in- 
creasing in stature gradually for a num- 


— 


‘ber of years, they dwindled to pygmies 


of a few inches in length, when they 


ceased to eat and drink, or to perform | 
most of the other functions of animal | 


life, and were in this state of doubtful 
existerfce inclosed in these tombs, with 
the implements and arms they had used 
when in the enjoyment of their faculties | 
Absurd as this account is, it 1s not more 
‘improbable than various others which 
are current, of the origin and use of 
the Kodey Kulls. A very fine powder 
- or sand is found generally at the bottom 
of the chatties, most probably the re- 
mains of animal matter from the dead 
bodies or bones placed in them, It 1s 
shining, and appears mixed with mmute 
particles of mica: which perhaps has 
given rise to the idea generally cnter- 
tained, that this substance 1s pure gold 
when in the cave unexposed to the 
"light ; but, through the agency of spirits, 
beconies sand when viewed by mortal 
eye ad 

Burial places of a similar character 
are also found so far to the E. of the 
Ghats as Chittar, and have been already 
noticed in the description of that place 
(Route 9, p. 46). _ 

After leaving Bepuwr, 1t 1s necessary 
to cross in a boat a very rapid and diffi- 
cult river. A regiment can be ferried 
over in 40 minutes. 

(b) Kelikod. — Koliked or Kattkod 
(Catiout) in lat. 11°. 15, long. 76° 
town with 15,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 4,000 are Portuguese, 
and of the rest two-thirds Muham- 
madans, chiefly Mapijlas (Moplahs). 
The name is said to be derived from 
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Kolikedu, “ cock-crowing,” because 
Cheruman, when he divided Malabar 
among the ancestors of the present 
chieftains, had nothing leit to bestow 
on the Tamuri. Whereupon, he gave 
his sword to that chief “‘with all the 
territory in which a cock, crowing at a 
small temple here, could be heard. This 
formed the original dominions of the 
Tamurin, and was called Kolikodu, or 
the cock-crowing.’—(See Buchanan’s 
Mysore, ii, 474.) The town is but little 
above the level of the sea, but is both 
healthy and picturesque. It consists of 
one long street, about three-quarters of 
a mile in extent, with numerous small 
eross streets leading from it. To the 8. 
stretching to the river, is the Mapilla 
quarter, where are many mosques. On 
the NW. is the Portuguese quarter, m 
which the houses axe of a superior de- 
scription. There is here a Roman 
Catholic Church and a large tank, In 
the same direction are the Collector’s 
office, and the lines and parade ground 
of a detachment of Native Infantry. 
The jail is also in the Portuguese 
quarter. It is an oblong building, en- 
closed by a double wall, and at each 
corner are watch towers, which commu- 
uicate with each other, and completely 
overlook the interior. There is room 
for G00 prisoners. To the N, of the jail 
is the English burial ground. Facmg 


; the sca are the houses of tho European 


—_———_ st 


ventry and the custom-house. The 
chief supply of drinking water is from 
a beautiful tank towards the EK. portion 
of the town. It is 200 yds. square, and 
is built of hard laterite. The houses 
are built chiefly of laterite, and are 
some thatched, others tiled. The town 
is well drained, and the sewers are of 
stone, but open at the top, except where 
they pass through thoroughfares. There 
is a great appearance of neatnesa and 


‘ comfort in the houses even of the very 


poor about this locality, and they cer- 
tainly contrast advantageously with the 
abodes of the same class in any other 
nation. 

Kolikod is famous as the first place im 
India touched at by a European navi- 
gator. Here, on the 11th of May, 1498, 
arrived the adventurous Vasco de Gama, 
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fen months and two days after his de- 
parture from Lisbon, It then contained 
many noble buildings, especially a Brah- 
man temple said to have been not in- 
ferior to the greatest monastery in 
Vortugal. Tradition says that the ocean 
overwhelmed a great part of the city, 
and the boatmen of the place declare 
that they can see the remains of build- 
ings a considerable way out at low tide. 
Tt is certain that either reeks or build- 
ings cause breakers in the said spot. 

e may with more reason attribute the 
decline of Kolikod to various wars in 
which it suffered greatly; and to the 
extinction of the power of the native 
Raja, the Tamurin called Zamorin by 
European writers. This Prince once 
ruled over an extensive territory, but 
his successors are now stipendiarics of 
the English Government. In 1509 the 
Marechal of Portugal, Don Fernando 
Coutinho, made an attack on Kolikod 
with 3,000 men, but was himself slain 
and his forees repulsed with great loss, 
In 1510, Albuquerque landed, burnt the 
town and plundered the palace, but was 
eventually put to flight, and was obliged 
to sail away with great loss. In 1513, 
the R&j& concluded a peace with the 
Portuguese, and permitted them to build 
a fortified factory. In 1616, an English 
factory was established at Koliked. In 
1766, Haidar ’Ali invaded the country, 
and the Raja, finding that his offers of 
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submission would be in yain, barricaded ; 


himself in his palace, and, setting fire 
to it, perished in the flames. Haidar 
was soon called off to the war in Arcot, 
and the territory of the R4j4 of Kolikod 
revolted, but was re-conquered in 1773 
by the Maistireans. In 1782, the yvie- 
tors were expelled by the English, and 
in 1789 Tina again overran the country, 
and laid it waste with fire and sword 
Many women were hanged with their 
infants round their necks—others were 
trampled under the fect of elephants. The 
cocoa nut and sandal trees were cut down, 


and the plantations of pepper were torn ! 


up by the reots. The town was almost 
entirely demolished, and the materials 
carried to Nell dr, six mites to the S.E., to 
build a fort and town called Parrukh- 
ddd, “ Fortunate City.” The next year, 
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however, Tipt’s General wag totally 
defeated and taken prisoner with 900 
of his men, by the British, at the so- | 
called “Fortunate City ;” and in 1792, 
the whole territory was ceded to the 
English Government. Sinee that time 
the country has gradually recovered it- 
self. According to a recent traveller — 
(Graul}, Kolikod was built about 7300 
AD. According to the same authority, 
two pillars of the old palace in which 
De Gama was received, still remain, ad . 
well as a portico and some traces of a 
terrace, and houses for brahmans, I¢ 
is said the Portuguese leader knelt down 
om his way to some Hindi idols, taking 
them for distorted images of Catholie 
saints. “ Perhaps they may be devila,” 
said one of the sailors. “No matter,” 
said another, ‘‘I kneel before them and 
worship the truce God.” The noble - 
avenue which leads to the ruins of the 
old palace leads also to the new, which 
is & low tasteless building. Not far off 
is an island between the Kali river and 
an arm of the Bépur river, from which 
the Raja used to come to his coronation, 
Before the bridge a M4pilla woman then 
spread a carpet, on which the Raja seated 
himscif and gave her two pieces of gold, 
This custom had its origin from the faet 
of a Raja of Koliked having been har- 
bored by a MA&pilla woman when his life - 
was in danger. The French have still 

& lodge at Kolikod, in which is one 
solitary watchman, Cotton cloth origi- 
nally imported from this town derives - 
from it its name of Cadico. 

A good road leads from Kolikod 
through the small village of Vellathr, 
for about half a mile of the way to.” 
wards Koilandi, when it becomes ¥. 
sandy. The Korapayé river is bros , 
and it takes a regiment forty minutes 
to cross. ‘The road continues sandy for - 
five or six miles beyond the hamlet of 
Tikodi. Both Koilandi and Waddakarrd 
(this word means perhaps “ N. shore”), 
have about 500 houses. It takes a regi- 
ment half-an-hour to cross the Murata 
rivcr. Those who go by sea from EBL- 
kod to Mahé pass Saertyice dock, a rock 
so called fram.the massacre of an Eng- 
lish crew therg by pirates, in the be- 
ginning of the 17th century. The rock 
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is further remarkable for the nesta of 
the Airundo nidts edulibus, of which the 
Chinese birds’-nest soupismade, These 
nests are three or four imches in cireum- 
ference, and one in depth, and are made 
either of the spawn of fish, or of a glu- 
tinous frothy scum which the sea leaves 
on the rock. Forbes tells us that the 
newest and most transparent nests were, 
in his time, purchased by the Chinese at 
five or six dollars the pound. 

By going to Chomhé Peraméba the tra- 
-veller avoids the French scttlement at 
Mahé, leaving it to the W.; but as 
Mahé is really a pretty place, the route 
by it will probably be preferred. The dis- 
tance from Wadakaré to Mahé is 8m. 3f., 
and from Mahé to Tellicheri, 4m. $f. 

(c} Mahé.— Mahe, from Skr. Wahi, ‘a 
fish,” in lat. 11° 42’, long. 74° 36’, 13 a 
charming little town, with a population 


of 2,616 souls, and a dependent territory 


of two square miles, belonging to the 
French. A recent traveller says, “* One 
cannot help fecling a soothing, peaceful, 
happy sensation, when the eye rests 


— 


L 
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I 
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more enlarged views, which to them, 
however, never had any beneficial re- 
sult.” The French settlement at Mahé 
dates from 1722, but it was taken by the 
English under Major Heetor Munro in 
1761. The peace of Paris, in 1763, 
gave lt back to the French, but it was 
retaken by the English in 1779, and 
dismantled, and formally taken posses- 
sion of by them in 1793. ‘he British 
establishment at Tellicheri then moved 
to Mahé; but the place being finaliy 
restored to the French at the gencral 
pacification in 1815, the English officials 
returned to Tellicheri. 

a Tellicheri. — Tetlichert, perhaps 
“White Village,” said by Hamilton to 
be properly Zeli Chart, and written 
by Grraul Yelattchert, is a town with 
about 20,000 inhabitants. It lics low, 
yet the situation is picturesque, bem 
backed by wooded hills, interspersed 
with valicys and watered by a fine 
river. It is considered very healthy ; 
Forbes calls it the Montpelier of 
India; but delicate Europeans suffer 


upon Mahé with its neatest of all neat | from the dampness of the climate. At 


dwellings, embosomed in the darkest, 
richest green, and its air of perfect 
cleanliness and comfort." 

Mahé is fincly situated on high ground 
overlooking the river, which runs to the 
NN. of it into the sea. Rocks close the 
entrance of this river, but it is deep, 
and art could doubtless remove these 
obstacles. At present only small craft 
can pass the bar in safety, and that 
only in fair weather; but the river is 
navigable for boats to a considerable 


= = 


wbout 614 yards from the shere there 
isa reef of rocks, extending 472 yards 
in length, which forms a natural break- 
water. Within there is sufficicnt depth 
of water for a ship of 600 tons to ride at 
anchor. As the wind and current pre- 
vail very much from the N.W. during 
what is called the S.W. mtonsoon, the 
water is not so smooth upon the beach 
immediately opposite this reef as it is a 
little to the 8. of it. In 1781, TI. M. 


i ship Superb of 74 guns was lost here, 


distance inland. On a hich hili seme | 


way off isseen the White Mission House ; 
af the Bask missionaries at Chombala., | 


From this hill there 1s a beautiful view 
of the wooded mountains of H’aindd., 
Hamilton, speaking of the superior site 
of Mahé to that of the English settle- 
ment of Tellicheri, remarks, ‘‘ Generally 
all the spots selected by the French for 
the establishment of their factories in 
India, were, in point of loeal circum- 
stamees and reorraphical situation, much 
superior to fhose chosen by the English. 
The English appear to have been in- 
fluenced by the temporary resort of com- 
merce, while the French were guided by 


ace ee 


having anchored in 5 or 64 fathoms 
water. <A heavy sca set m, and the 
Superb struck on the anchor of the 
Sultan, a ship moored inside of her. 


|The fort, which Forbes speaks of as 


‘large and well garrisoned,” is built 
on a rising ground close to the sea, and 
is about 40 ft, above its level, It is of 
an oblong shape, being 117 yards in 
length and 34 in breadth; its length 
running parallel to the sea-shore. The 
whole of the N.W. side of the citadel 1a 
oecupied by a lofty building, the upper 
part of which is appropriated to the 
Criminil Court and offices, while the 
lower part forms the Jail. 
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The cardamoms of Waindd, which are 
mostly exported from Tellicheri, are 
reckoned the best in the world. This 
spice (amomum repens) is much esteemed 
by Asiatics, who chew it separately, or 
with betel. It is also a principal ingre- 
dient in their cookery, and is used medi- 
cinally as a stomachic. The plant in 
appearance resembles the ginger. It 
attains the height of two or three feet, 
and sometimes more, before it bears 
fruit. The blossoms are small, white, 
and variegated with purple, but some 
have a brownish appearance. They are 
succeeded by small green pods, contain- 
ing the seeds, which turn to a light 
brown when the seed ripens, then grow 
black, and acquire the aromatic favor 
for which they are so esteemed. The 
cardamom is indigenous to many parts of 
Malabar, but flourishes moston the side of 
moist coo} hills, among low trees, bushes, 
and springs of water, ‘Theugh the plant 
thrives best in such a situation, it will 
grow in other places, and is sometimes 
reared in plantam gardens. The earda- 
mom. hills are generally private property. 
When the plants are found the bushes 
are cut down, and the shoots attended 
to for three years, when they begin to 
bear. They produce the best crops in 
the fourth year, after which they begin 
to decay. The plants spring up in 
the rainy season, and are not suffered 
to grow too thickly. The sced ripens 
about the middle of September. “The 
pods sometimes prow on a high stalk, 

ut often in short clusters near the root. 
When ripe they are gathered daily, and 
dried for sale, otherwise the birds and 
squirrels would make sad havoe with 
them. Excellent sandal wood is also 
exported from Tellicheri. The factory 
at Tellicherl, which was established 
chiefly for the purchase of pepper and 
cardamome, was first opened in 1683, 
under orders from the Presidency of 
Surat. In 1708, the East India Com- 
pany obtained from the Cherical Raja 
a grant of the Fort, In 1782, Haidar 
Ali besicged the place, but was com- 
peHed by the vigorous sally of the gar- 
rison under Major Abington to raise the 


siege. 
() Kanantr.—Kananir (Cannanore) 
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in lat, 11° 62’, long, 75° 26’, is the 
capital of the province of Malabar 
and Kanara, and a large military 
cantonment, The native town is very 
populous, but the exact number of in» 
habitants is not known. It is situate 
at the bottem of a bay, 8.E, of the Can- 
tonment. There are many good houses 
of Muhammadans, but the streets are 
narrow and filthy. The Cantonment is 
on a jutting portion of land, which forms 
the N.W. side of the bay. Neartheend — 
of this is g promontory, on which stands 
the Fort. This, since its acquisition 
the Enghsh, has been improved an 
strengthcned according to rezular rules, 
The cliffs are from 30 to 50 ft. high 
here, with piles of rocky boulders at their 
fect, and many a good ship has been 
dashed to pieccs along their base. The 
bangias of the officers are most of them 
built on the edge of these cliffs, and en- 
Joy a cooling sea breeze. A little inland, 
and N. of the Fort, are barracks for one’ 
European regiment, The high road 
from the Fort leads past them to Kanara, 
and a branch read to the town of Kana- 
nir strikes off just abreast of them, 
Close to this road, a little to the E., is . 
the Mapilla burial ground. Further 
inland, and in the centre of the Canton- 
ment, are the church, magazine, and 
English burial ground, contiguous to 
one another. The Portuguese church 


| is nearly parallel with the English, but 


close to the sea. N. of it, and still closer 
to the edge of the cliffs, is the European 
regimental hospital. The Sipahi lineg 
for threc regiments are on the extreme 
N. verge of the Cantonment; but before 


| reaching them you pass the Cantonment 


bazars, and an old Fort. The climate 
of Kanantr is mild, equable, and re- 
markably healthy. The town is sur- 
rounded by smali hills and narrow yval- 
leys, and ts altogether free from an 

extensive reservoirs of stagnant water. 
Clumps of cocoa-nut trees form one of 
the characteristic features of the place. 
In fact, the Cantonment may be said ta 
be imbedded in a forest of these trees, 
Kananar is a plate of great antiquity. 
The Portugugse had a Fort here so ear y 
as 1505. They were expelled by the 
Dutch, who subsequently sold the place 
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to a. Mapilla family, in which the suc- 
cession goes on in the female ine. The 
territory consists only of the town and 
the country for about two miles round, 
for which an annual rent of 14,000 rupees 
ig paid to the Company; but the sove- 
reiguty of the Lakkadiv islands also be- 
longs to the Raja of Kanantr. In! 
i768, ’Ali Rajya, the then ruling chief, 
readily submitted to Haidar ’ Ali, and 
joined him on his invading Malabar. 
n the war with Tipu, in 1783, it was 
occupied by the English; but, on the 
conclusion of peace at Mangaldr next 
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road leada from Kasergod to Kumblah. 
Manjeshwaram is a picturesque village, 
with a temple of some celebrity. It is 
the head quarters of the Konk&ni Vaish- 
navas. The car of the god is a huge 
vehicle, 16 feet high, and cost 7,000 
rupees. The Raji of Kumblah is proud 
of displaying a very flattering letter 
from Lord Bentinck, also the original 
letter from Captain Dirom, confirming 
his family in their possessions after the 
war with Tipd. The other Stations are 
mere hamlets. 

(f} Mangalir (Mangalore), Skr. Man- 


year, if was restored to the Mapilla gaa, “ rejoicing,” ur, “town,” “ Glad. 


chief. It soon, however, fell into. 
the hands of Tipd, from whom it! 
was wrested by General Abercromby, 
and since then it has continued to be 
the principal British station in Malabar. | 
The present Rani of Kanantr, Waliya | 
Bibi, will receive a European visitor at 
her palace, which is a large, common- 
looking house. In the upper suite of 
apartments she is accustomed to give | 
parties, while on the ground floor 1s a | 
vast pepper warchouse. The nephew | 
of the Rani, ‘Ali, has the title of Raja, 
He is a short fat person, in appearance 
like a common Konkani Muslim, The 
family are said to have been originally 
Hindas, and to be of great antiquity. 
Rumour says that they possess a treasure 
buried in the earth. Tipd intended to 
have laid hands on their wealth, but 
they escaped by giving a young and 
pretty pricess of the family to Tipt's 
son. Though of the Shifi’i sect of 
Mubammadans, the Mapilla women do 
not conceal themselves trom strangers, 
and the Rfni gives parties to the Eura- 
pean gentry, at which she docs not scruple 
to be present smoking her hukkah, and 
watching the dance with infinite zest, 
The road from Kananiir to Mangalir 
18 for the most part through deep sand ; 
but im some places it is rough and rocky. 
Kasergod is a large villare, Vosadurgam 
one less considerable; and Kumdlah 
smaller still. The bangla at Kasergod 
is very prettily situated, surrounded by 
trees, and with the séa only a few hun- 
dred yards distant. The -old Fort of 
Chandragadi ts close to the bangla, and 
_ is worthy a visit. A pretty, well-shaded 








iby a more N,. course. 


town,” or, according to Graul, from 
Mangala Devi, who has a temple there, 
in lat, 12°62’, long. 74° 64’, is the princi- 
pal civil and military station in Kanara, 
and has a population of about 20,000 
souls. ‘This includes the seven villages 
of Bazir, Allawar, Nirawalya, Kodial- 
bail, Kadre, Mangalar, and Beldr. 
Hamilton tells us that the population 
wag estimated at 30,000 in 1806, and 
has probably greatly increased since, 
This is a proof how erroneous mere es- 
timates are; for we know, by census, 
that the number of inhabitants was only 
11,648 in 1836. Graul, however, who 
travelled from 1850-1853, makes the 
number 40,000. Mangalir is separated 
from the sea by a backwater, formed by 
the junction of the Boldr, called b 

some the Netrawati, 2 large river, whic 

riscs In the Ghats, and flows in a W. 
direction, past Buntw4la, a trading place 
near the Ghats, whence from 50 to 200 
boats, laden with rice, daily start for 
Mangaldr; and the Balure, which, rising 
in the same locality, passes to the coast 
In the rains 
these rivers, which flow round two sides 


| of a peninsula, on which the town and 
;cantonment of Mangaldr stand, brin 
down a large quantity of water, an 


they are then navigable for boats of 


| some burthen, to a considerable distance 


inland, In the dry season there 1s but 
littke eurrent m either, except that 
caused by the influence of the tide, 
which flows to about nine or ten miles 
from their mouth. The banks of these 
rivers—-particularly of the Bolar—are 
high and steep, and, unlike those of 
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most others in this country—which are 
covered with rank vegetation — are, 
where the soil permits, planted with 
cocoa nut trees, or laid out in gardens 
and rice fields. On the cantonmeat 
side of the backwater, immediately. 
under some bigh ground, is a level belt 
of land surrounding the peninsula, but 
little raised above the sea, and varying 
in breadth from 100 to 200 yards. At 
the 8. end it is converted into rice fields, 
or thickly planted with cacoa nut trees, 
and thence N. along the edge of the 
backwater, most of the fishermen 
and laborers of the place reside. At 
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last 40 years considerable changes have 
taken ein the harbor, which, com- 


mercially, have much injured it.. The 
harbor was of much greater extent and 
depth than now. 
stone embankment, raised to prevent the 
encroachments of the sea, are now almost 
buried in sand, and though the tide 
rises 4 ft. S5in. on the bar at springs, 
the native craft are obhged to anchor 
in the narrow channels of the rivers; 
and between these and the shore a mud- 
flat is now exposed at every ebb-tide. 
These changes in the harbour ap 

to have originated, in the first place, 


the back of the present landing place, | from an opening having been cut by 
and on ground contiguous to the said! the natives through a narrow part of 


belt, the great bazar commences, and 
stretches N. on the edge of the back- 
water about half a mile. It is irrega- 
larly built, and though the trade carried 
on here is considerable, there is little 


indication of the wealth it may be sup- | 
In this low site good ! 


posed to posscss. 
water is procurable only in the dry 
season, That which is to be had 1s 
always more or less impregnated with 
iron trom the laterite through which it 
percolates. The small tanks in the 
neighbourhood are seldom dry, but in 
the hot season they become covered 
with slimy vegetable matter. The general 
appearance of Mangalir from the sca 1s 
picturesque. The houses are detached, 
particularly those towards the N., 
separate hills, whenee an extensive view 
is to be had, while the thick woods on 


these heights, aud intervening valleys, KE. and 


the back sand, to the N. of the present. 
outlet, to permit the escape of the freshes - 
in the river, which had caused alarm in 
consequence of an unusual rise, The 
sea entered the cut, and, besides the 
changes alluded to, has formed an ex- 
tensive and permanent opening. 

The Cantonment is situate on the N, 
side of the village of Mangalfir, proper! 
so called. The ground is tolerably level, 
rising gently till it reaches the place of 
arms, the centre and highest part. 
Thenee it slopes on all sides, except 
towards the N.E., when the elevation 
continues till it is lost among the hills. 
To the S. of the parade ground, with 
merely the high road intervening; Bre 

Infantry. 


on | lines for one regiment of Native 
| The huts are of clay and are thatched 


with grass. They lie in parallel lines 
W. Mangalir is considered a 


add much to the beauty of the place. | healthy station, and is favorably re- 


Immediately beyond the cantonmeut, 


however, the country alters constler- , 
ably, the hills attaining a greater cleva- : 


tion, with a barren and rugged aspect. 
We know that Mangalir bas from 
ancient times been a place of very great 
commerce. Ibn Batnta, in the nniddle 
of the 14th century, speaks of 4,000 
Muhammadan merchants as resident 
there. Forbes spcuks of it, in 1772, 
as the principal scaywirt In the domi- 
nions of Haidar ’Ali, and well situated 
forcommerec. Moreover, both Haidar’s 
aud Tipd’s ships of war were built at 
Mangalar of the fine teak produced on 
the slopes of the Ghats. But in the 


a a a es 


warde 
natives. 
In the variety of the tribes which 
frequent its marts, Mangaldr may be 
called a miniature Bombay. Europeans, 
Indo-Pertuguese, Indo-Britons, Parsfs, 
Mughuls, Arabs, Sidis, Konkanfs, M4- 
pillas, Kanarese, and Tamulians jostle 
one another in the streets, The mother 
language of the place, however, is the 
Tuluva, for Mangaldr is the chief town 
of the Tuluva country, The Tuluva 
language is a dialect of Kanarese, which. 
approaches glosely to the ancient lan- 
guage of Halla~-Kanada, and bears more 
resemblance to the Tamulian than ¢o.the - 


by the troops, especially by the: 


The old jetty and 
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perver- 


modern dialect. As a singular 
e use,-it nmy 


sion of terms of world-wi 


be noticed that in Tuluva amma means 


“father,” and appa, “ mother?’ 

The Mission House at, Mangalir is 
worthy of a yisit. F ormerly the Kacheri 
or Collector's office oceupicd the spot, 
but that being burnt down by the rebels 
in 1837, a new house was erected at the 
expense of Mr. Blair, the collector, and 
most liberally presented by him to the 
Mission. The site is, perhaps, the best 
at the station, eommanding a fine view 
of the sea and surrounding country, 
and being considerably elevated above 
the camp. The missiouarics are Mora- 
viang, and indefatigable, excellent men. 
They have a school with about 50 
scholars. An industrial school is at- 
tached, where a watchmaker and typo- 
graphic printer give lessons, The out- 
break in 1837, aliuded to above, was 
one of some importance. The Mapillas 
were as usual foremost in the fray, but 
seVeral thousand people assembled also 
from Kurg, and cut off two companies 
of Sipahis. They likewise attacked the 
station of Mangaldr, and burnt several 
of the houses, [t is said the authorities 
on the spot did not behave well, and 
but for the arrival of troops from 
Bombay and other stations, the insur- 
rection would have become very fur- 
midable. 

fhe Burial Ground at Mangiliy is 
neat and well kept. 
the gate is locked. There is an obelisk 
to the memory of Brigadier-Gcneral 
Carnac, Who died here, aged 84, in 1806. 
He was second in command to Clive at 
the battle of Plaussy. A tomb to the 
captain of the Faiz Rahman may also 
be remarked, He with lis wife and two 
children ail perished, when the vessel 
foundered off camp, on the lst of May, 
1840. The oldest tombs are dated 
1803. 

There is a curious old ruin at Man- 
galdr, apparently a Mubammudan tomb, 
but respecting which tradition is silent. 
Tt is a square building with minarets 
at. the corners, and a’ large arched gate 
ut front, Numereus small openings in 
five regular rows permeate the walls. 
The most remarkable part of the build- 
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ing, however, is its curtous top; an 
inverted cupola, open like-a eup.: Before 
leaving Mangalir, the hill of Kadiri, 
two miles off, should be visited. Here 
is a Hindu, or father Jain, pagoda, a 
Dargah or shrine of the Muhammadana, 
and the residence of a Mahant, or Abbot, 
of the Kanphattis, a sect of Hindi age 
cetics, distinguished: by their spltt ears. 
It is a pretty spot shaded with trees, 
and rich in a spring of the clearest and - 
most deiictous water. The pagoda con- 
tains four images of Tirthankars, most. 
Egyptian looking idols. The priests say 
that these divinities were T'apawis, or 
ascetics, thousands of years ago, and at- 
tained Siddhant or beatitude by their 
devotion. The Dargah is said to have 
been the residence of a noted holy man, 
one Shaikh Fari, who performed a most 
unpleasant and unbecoming penance, 
hauging by one lee in a well for 12 
years with his head downwards, by 
which he was purified from all sin. 
The visttor who has studied Elinda and 
Muhammadan lore will remark how, 
amongst the common people, the reli- 
sous belief of both seets approximates, 
as in the above logend, which is tho- 
rourhly Hindd in its character. The 
sats’ chamber adjoins the well, and is 
avery uncomfortable niche ent out of a 
huge block of laterite, The Mahant is 
a uative of Benares, and being a person 


of rreat sanctity, treats his visitors with 
it is enclose and 


uncommon haughtiness. He oceupics 
the sole chair his tenement can boast 
of, while he leaves the traveller stand- 
ing, ‘Phere are here caverns in the 
rack which are said tu extend to a vast 
tlstamee, 

fhe Jain Temples at Muda Biddari 
and Adrhad may be conveniently visited 
from Mangyalir. Muda Diddari is about 
30 mucs from Manealar, to the N.E, 
A very lully road leads to Gonpur, 12 
niles, and the next stage o. 18 carries 
the traveller to the Rija’s palace at 
Muda Biddari. The Raji reeeives about 
800 rupecs yearly from Government, aad 
has given up half his palace for the re- 


ecption of European travellers. It isa 
large, rambling, native house. Among 
the ornaments is an elephant carve 


in wood and formed of the figures of 
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five- mermaids, . At a short distance 
from the palate are the temples. The 
principal one is a very large building, 
the outer wall forming an oblong of 
800 yurds by.200. If front is‘a grace- 
ful pillar about 40 ft. high, and formed 
of only two blocks. At the base are 
“steps. | The capital is well exceuted with 
the figure of a lion carved on the top. 
The temple itself is of granite, and the 
basement is curiously engraved with 
figures of men and beasts, among which 
is the cameleopard very tolerably de- 
sioned. The people about the temple 
do not know what animal it is intended 
to represent, but if asked, say they sup- 
pose It is meant for acamcl. In a dark 
chamber, in the intcrior of the temple, 
is a sanctuary,-with an image of P&ras- 
nath, dimly shown by a few flickering 
oil lights. There are numerous inscrip- 
tions, but the iron stone in which they 
are cut has so mouldered away that they 
are now quite illegible. Round the chief 
temple are sixteen smaller ones, all of 
the same character, with a solitary pillar 
ine front of cach. The town was once 
considerable, but has gone to ruin, and 
there are many strects of crumbling 
houses filled with jungie. 

A journey of four hours takes the tra- 
yeller to Karkal (‘‘ Black-stone’”), ‘The 
road is very stony and hilly, and for 
some miles passes through thick Jungle, 
where are tigers and Iison. <A stream 
about four fect deep must be passed, and 
the palki istarried on the bearers’ heads. 
Tn the rains this stream would be a for- 
midable obstacle. Itis full of fish. On 
entering Karkal, the traveller passes 4 
tank, with a neat Gothic looking house 
built on an island in the centre. The 
village is small, and has but an oper 
shed for a traveller's bangla, and this, 
toa, situated at a most inconvenient dis- 
tance from the road, ‘The view from it, 
however, is good, with a bold range of 
Inlls called the Durg to the N., at the 
foot of which is a belt of deep jungle. 
The Jain temples, two in number, are 


about half a mile from the trayclier’s’ 


bangla, on the top of bare black rocks, 
without any couting of carth, and con- 
trasting strongly with the verdure of the 
subjacent fields. The nearer terople is 
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the larger of the two, and is said to be 
very ancient, though, in point of fact, 
its age probably docs not exceed three 
eenturies.* It is of the same shape as 
the temple at, Biddari, but has no pillar 
in front. .The most curious part of 1 


| is the roof, which- is’ of solid stone cut 


into squares, which are supported by 

illars, “The weight must be enormous, 
Timber hag not been used 1n any part of 
the building. On the door is sculptured 
the figure of a Dwarpal, or warder, lean- 
ing on @ mace, and along the walls are 
some strange grotesques. In the in- 
terior are 12 figures of Parasnath in 
black marble, threedacing each quarter 
of the horizon, From this hill the 
gigantic image of Gautama Swami, at 
the next temple, has a most-singular 
appearance. The sun shining on the 
huge black figure shows its enormous 
bulk, with a strange and almost supcr- 
natural effect. It requires but a little 
stretch of the imagination to suppose 
that some hellish monster has descended 
from the dark mountains in the distance, 
to prey on the fair country around, One 
cannot but feel a sickening sense of the 
folly and hateful impicty of idolatry, 
while gazing at this demon form black- 
ening against the pure sky. The figure 
is erect, and bears an Eeyptian look. 
The hair curls close to the skull; the 
ears are broad flaps, which descend half- 
way to the shoulders, and these again 
are of great breadth. The hands are 
stretched close down to the sides. One 
holds a bell; the other, the Shesh Nig, 
or *many~headed cobra.” A tall man, 
standing at the foot of the figure, just 
reaches to the calf of the leg. The 
height of the figure is said to be 46 ft. 
According to an inscription on the stone . 
itself, the statue was made by Vira 
Pindia, son of Bhairava-Indra, 419 
years ago. In the portico of this 
temple, or rather before tt, is the usual 
pillar, surmounted by an image with a 
sort of tiara. Below is the representa- 
tion of a man on horseback, not unlike 
St, George, but the priests call it Brahma 
Dev. ‘They further assert that these 
temples wer erected 423 years ago by 
Byas Sandel, the Raja of Hubli. A vast 
stone was cut out from a spot on the hil! 
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Cos 


- glose by, dragged up. to the summit, 


and then formed into the present érect 
figure. The quarry from which it was 
cut is shown, Certainly the removal 
and erection of so vast and ponderous a 
mass desceryes to be ranked as a work 
of labor with the performances of the 
Egyptians and Assyrians. An entranee, 
supported by pillars, leads into the inner 
room of the temple, On the right ts a 
double row of eight pillars, Behind the 
statue is a kind of verandah-and twelve 
piliars. To the right of the statue is 
a sacred tank. ‘There is a Jftra, or 
pilgrimage, to this place once in seven 
years. From the top of the hill is a 
good view of the surrounding country, 
which is chiefly covered with jungle, 
and shews buf little cultivation, though 
there are two very large tanks close to 
the village. 

Leaving Mangalir, the road passes 
through a large bazar, on.the banks 
of the backwater, for 2 miles 4 fur- 
longs, to the Bolar river. After cross- 
ing the river, for which any number of 
boats may be procurcd, the read is very 
bad for two miles, passing through heavy 
sand. It then turns inlund and im- 
proves, ‘The traveller's bangla at Sw- 
ratkal stands on an airy eminence, at 
the foot of which the sea breaks vio- 
lently. Afuiei is a small town, the seat 
of the Basle mission. 
Shambawati river. The long street of 
the baz4r is enveloped in a Juxuriant 
thicket of jungle. The Tulu churches 
are entirely indebted to My. Ammun, 
the missionary at Mutki, for the trans- 
ation of the New Testament into their 
language. ‘This work was printed at 
the Mangalir press. A good road ieads 
through the village of Kap to Udapi. 

(g) Udapi is a large place, and re- 
markable for a vast pagoda. The Go- 
vernment allow 8,000 rupees yearly to 


the support of this temple, and the 


ney 


expenses are about 35,000 rupees. The 
balance is made up by the contributions 
of pilgrims who frequent the yearly 
J&tra, in January. More than 1,000 
brhhmans are fed herve daily. There 
are several distinct shrines. The most 


- modern, sacred to Krishna, is said to be 


600 years old; and the most ancient, 


Jt stands on thic | 


a 
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that of Ananteshwar, is of much greater, 
but unknown, antiquity. Within the 
enclosure is a beautiful tank, an immense 
storehouse, eight houses for the chief 
priests, and many other edifices. The 
town swarms with beggars. 

After leaving Udapi, the traveller, by 
a very slight detour, may visit Barktr 
on his way to Khundapur, 

Barkig was onee a flourishing town, 
and is said to be of great antiquity. 
The fort, according to Buehanan, was 
built by Harihara, thé first king of 
Vijayanagar, about five centuries ago. 
It has long since failen to decay, but 
its extent, which appears to have been 
considerable, can yet be traced by the 
ditch and some ruined bastions. Inside, 
a thick jungle has sprung up, where the 
tiger 1s not an unfrequent guest. Some 
of the Inscriptions remaining in temples 
outside date back about 350 years, when 
Barktr was stil a flourishing place, go- 
verned by a brahman Naik as Viceroy 
of the Rai of Vijayanagar. Within the 
town and abont it are temples, to which 
a sum, of 1,000 rupecs is allotted yeanly 
by Government. Near a tank are the 
ruins of an extensive Jain temple, partly 
buried im the accumulating soil, There 
are several tanks, onc a very large and 
fine body of water. ‘The most remark- 
able thing in the place is a procession 
carved ur wood, on one of the temples, 
representing warriors with short swords 
and huge round shields, very much re- 
sembling the seldiers of old Greece. 
There is also the figure of a centaur 
among them, an cffigy, to say the east, 
extroenicly uncommon In Hindustan. The 
beauty of the women of this place de- 
serves mention. Here are also three old 
Enghsh tombs, which it requires some 
search to discover. Tradition says that 
there was a talismanic throne at Barkur, 
on which the Princes of Anagundi sate 
once a year, to ensure good fortune, 
Qn one occasion of this sort, the Prince 
was returning on horseback from Barkér 
to Jus capital, when the horsckceper, 
who held his remount horse at the first 
stage, was suddenly struck down by a 
mertal sickness, tn conscquenee, the - 
man who had run beside his horse from 
Barkfr went on, and some other acci- 
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dent occurring at the next stage, he kopt | A band of fishermen then enter with 
on over that to. In short, tne Rarlear | sticks on -the opposite side, and com-~ 


mence shouting and thumping the water. 
Immediately shoals of fish leap out im 
frantic confusion. Some fall into the-’ 
boats, others drop on the fishermen's 
heads, or are caught in thelr arms, @ 
lusty handful. The scene is laughable 
enough. In a short time 30 or 40 fish, 
weighing from 4 to 20 lbs., may be 
secured. This kind of fish is best 
suited, and is then excellent. The 
wood on the banks of the tank is full 
of flying foxes, which, alarmed by the 
cries of the fishermen, make their ap- 
pearance in flocks. | 

The-ruined town of Basnitr, two miles, 
from Kunda-pur, up a broad but very 
shallow river, swarming with fish, ma 
bo visited. As the boat passes, hundre 
of women will be scen gathering cockles 
and shell fish, which are much used for. 
food. ‘The temple et Basnar is 280 
years old, as may be read in the Kana- 
rese inscription. ‘The car of the deity 
wag built at Bombay, and cost 4,000 
rupecs, It is covered with grotesque 
and indecent figures. 

Much sendaé wood, which comes from 
Bednuir, is exported from Kunda-pur, 
This, like the Shisham and teak, 1s @ 
tree which no Indian subject can grow 
or ent. About thirty years ago, per- 
mission was granted to grow it in the 
Kunda-pur district on payment ofa tax, 
but this permission was soon recalled, 
for every Village entered twenty or thirty - 
plants on the books, which would soon 


horsekeeper ran on all the way to Ana-— 

di, an impossible distance. The 
egend would not be worth mentioning, 
but that it goes on to say, that this man 
was taken into the Prince's service, aud 
soon became prime niinister of the power- 
ful state of Vijayanagar, and one of its 
best rulers. Further, these circum- 
stances are recorded on stone mon- 
ments set up in various parts of the 
country. There is also a written account 
of the whole affair in Kanarese, a Copy 
of which is easily procurable. 

(h) Khundapur. — Khundapur or 
Kunda-pur is ® very large village, 
situated on the 8. side of a river which 
forms the boundary between the N. and 
G divisions of Kanara; Kunda-par 
itself, however, being included in the N. 
division, The river, here debouching 
‘nto the sea, forms a sort of lake, into 
which four other streams flow, and, 
meeting the tide, intersect the whole 
level country, and form a number of 
‘slands. Buchanan says with truth, * I 
have not seen a more heautiful country 
than this; and an old fort, situated a 
little higher up than the town, com: 
mands one of the finest prospects that J 
ever beheld.” The traveller's bane] & 1s 
prettily placed on the cdge of the lake 
or ercek, with a magnificent der tree 
behind it, and the neat tombs and grey 
old mosque of the Muh ammadans adjoin= 
ing it. The Portuguese are said to have 
erected a small fort here, round which 
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General Matthews drew lines, when he 
went up to Bednir. These lines.were 
afterwards strengthened by Tipa, who 
had a dock on the N. side of the river, 
though the water on the bar even at 
spring tides does not exceed 134 ft. At 
great distance is a fine freshwater 
tank, which the traveller must yisit m 
order to see the Machehhi Ad shixar, or 
“Sport with the fish.” The tank, 1n 
fact. abounds with a vory fine fish called 
the Hu-minu, or “ flower-fish,” or, in 
Hindtstini, Phid-machchhé, which grows 
to a good size, weighing sometimes 201bs. 
The traveller having entered a boat, con- 
venigntl placed to see the sport, nets 
are put dofwat along one end of the tank. 





have ruined the monopoly. A good tree 
will produce a Khandi of wood of the 
value of 100 rupees. 

(i) Bednir.— Bednar, the second city 
in Haidar’s dominions, and by the 
plunder of which he 3s said to have. 
gained $12,000,000, but which is 
now in ruins, is only two stages off 
from Kunda-pur, and if the traveller 
has much spare time may be visited, 
It is sitnate in the midst of a basin or 
depression in a rugged table-land on the 
Western Ghats, and at an elevation esti- 
mated at more than 4,000 ft. above the 
soa. The greater part of the surround- 
ing country is covered with dense and: 


luxuriant forests, nearly impenetrable 
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‘from underw and fostered by the 
extraordinary moisture borne along by 
the prevailing winds blowing from the 
indian Ocean, aud condensed and pre- 
_ tipitated by those lofty mountains. Nine 
months’ rain are expected every year, and 
for six of those the inhabitants lay in 
provisions as for a sioge or voyage. Tho 
-town does not appear to have been at 
any time fortified, its defence having 

en injudiciously intrusted to the line 
. @f posts erected on the summits of the 
surrounding hills. On a bold eminence 
_ Within the lines of defence are the citadel 
and the ruined palace of the Raja. 
Ita rise seems to have taken place in 


1645, when it became the capital of 
the Ikeri R&jas, whose ancestors were 
Viceroys of the Anagundi kings at 
Mangahir. Waidar took it in 1763, 
and called it flaidarnagar, “the city 
of Haidar,” which appellation became 
generally abbreviated into Nagar. In 
1783, General Matthews, with a force 
of about 2,000 men from: Bombay, oe- 
cupted the city, but was shortly after- 
wards compelled to surrender, and put 
to death by Tipa. This is a place 
which deserves a visit, as it has been 
very little explored, 

4iondwar has been already described 
(see Route 48), 


